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VILLAGE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1,  LIflT  OP  SUPEBTNTENDENTS. 

Soperintendeiiti. 

Albion P.  A.  Greene. 

BataTia John  Kennedy.  i 

•  Oanandaifiraa J.  G.  Karris. 

Oatddll Edwin  S.  Harris. 

Cortland O.  V.  Coon. 

Flushing,  TJ.  F.  S.,  diBtriot  No.  5 John  J.  Ghickering. 

Flushing,  TJ.  F.  &,  district  No.  7 Mary  L.  Lyles. 

Oaieva William  EL  Tmeedala 

Glens  Falls Sherman  Williams. 

Hoosick  Falls A.  G.  Clement 

JaiDaica,  U.  F.  S.,  district  No.  4 William  J.  Ballard. 

Jamaica,  U.  F.  a,  district  No.  7 Cyrus  E.  Smith. 

Johnstown William  S.  Snyder. 

Lanflingfourgh George  F.  Sawyer. 

little  Falls Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Malone Sarah  L.  Perry. 

New  Bochelle Isaac  E.  Young. 

North  Tonawanda Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich E.  W.  Griffith. 

Nyack Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Oneonta N.  N.  Bull. 

Oswego Edwin  P.  Becordon. 

Plattsburgh James  C.  Biggs. 

Port  Jervis John  M.  Dolph. 

Saratoga  St)rings Thomas  R  Kneil. 

Seneca  Falls F.  S.  Porter. 

Sing  Sing J.  Irving  Gorton. 

Tonawanda F.  J.  Diamond. 

Waterford Alexander  Falconer. 

Westchester Michael  E.  Devlin. 


2.. REPORT  OF  VILLAGE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1  '  .UiBION. 

Freeman  A.  Gsbsne,  Superintendent. 
Change  of  Teachers. 

Thtf  e  have  been  several  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  in 
our  high  school,  j^lrs.  IL  L.  McChesney,  preceptress  for  the  past 
12  years,  resigned  to  spend  a  year  abroad.  Miss  K.  M.  Cocnraue 
ifl  employed  in  the  Teachere'  CJollege,  New  York  city.  Miss 
Hamet  C.  Panl,  onr  teacher  of  physical  culture,  vocal  music  and 
docntion,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  school  at  her  home. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Anna  F.  Barrett,  a  graduate 
of  Cornell;  Miss  Orace  Fisher,  of  Vassar;  and  Miss  Elvira 
GoDsins,  of  Emerson  College,  Boston,  to*  fill  their  places. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  year.  A  course  in  general 
literature  for  all  the  grades  below  the  high  school  has  been 
arranged  since  my  last  report,  which  I  give  at  this  time. 

Course  in  Literature  for  all  Grades. 

Hamilton  Mabie,  in  his  ^'Studies  in  Literature,"  says:  ''At 
the  first  glance  nothing  seems  so  heterogeneous  as  a  great 
library;  no  creations  of  himian  skill  and  industry  seem  so  entirely 
unrelated  to  each  other  as  books.  They  come  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth;  they  wear  garments  of  different  cut  and  hue; 
thousands  of  years  divide  them.  Have  they  anything  m  com- 
mon? They  have  so  many  things  in  common  that  we  can  not 
get  at  the  heart  of  any  one  of  them  until  the  things  that  unite 
them  are  far  more  clear  and  impressive  to  us  than  the  things 
which  divide  them.  When  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  writers 
stand  side  by  side,  the  thought  of  literature  as  an  art  practiced 
by  all  the  great  races,  as  a  revelation  of  the  individual  soul 
and  of  the  common  life  of  men  unified  by  certain  common 
qualities,  and  bound  together  by  deep'  and  vital  relationships, 
dawns  upon  us. 

"It  is  the  opportunity  of  most  people  to  read  many  books; 
it  might  be  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  study  literature;  to 
read  books;  that  is,  not  as  unrelated  fragments,  but  as  the 
illustrations  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts;  the  art  through  which 
the  soul  of  man  reveals  itself  under  all  historic  conditions." 

94r 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  following  outline  of  reading  to  awaken  aa 
interest  in  the  children's  minds  for  good  books.  The  list  ia 
merely  suggestive  rather  than  ezhaustiye,  to  be  carried  out 
in  this  manner. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt  for  suggestions  Every 
Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  this  work  in  each  school. 

First  Year. 

Story  telling;  reading  to  the  pupils;  before  Christ;  Btovy  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  Den;  Scudder's  Book  of  Fables;  Cinderella; 
Soudder's  Folk  Stories;  Bed  Biding  Hood  (present);  Story  of  titie 
Prodigal  Son;  Three  Bears;  Bainbows  for  Children,  Lydia  Childs: 
Puss  in  Boots;  The  New  Year's  Bargain,  Coolidge;  Ugly  Duck- 
ling. 

Second  Grade. 

Noah's  Ark;  Scudder's  Book  of  Fables;  St<n7  of  Jonah  (pres- 
ent); Queer  Little  People,  Mrs.  Stowe;  Fairy  Stories;  Adventures 
of  a  Brownie,  Mra  Cralk;  Story  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Third  Grade. 

Myths  (present);  Gats  and  Dogs;  Hercules;  Bobinson  Crusoe; 
Sampson;  Stories  from  American  History,  Praht;  Virgil's  Story 
of  the  Wooden  Horse;  Black  Beauty;  Bible  stories;  Memory 
Gems,  North  End  and  others. 

,  Fourth  Grade. 

King  Midas  (present);  Firelight  Stories,  L  C.  Moulton;  Stories 
from  Scudder;  Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton;  Pygmalion  and  Galatea; 
Wonder  Brook,  Hawthorne;  Claws  and  Hoofc;  Memory  Gems  from 
Longfellow  and  others. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Beading  at  school. —  Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne;  Homer,  Han- 
son; Arabian  Nights,  Eliot  (present);  Wings  and  Fins;  Story  of 
Patsy,  Wiggin. 

Home  reading. —  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy;  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
Dickens;  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Clemens;  Fairy  Tales,  Grimm's; 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Pratt;  Memorize,  Barefoot  Boy;  Brook; 
Tennyson.  "^1 

Sixth  Grade. 

Myths;  Stories  of  the  Golden  Age,  Baldwin;  Jupiter,  Mercury; 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  Cox;  Virgil,  Hanson  (present);  Tales 
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frun  SbakeBpeare,  Lamb;  Oortes  and  Montezuma;  Story  of  a  Bad 
Bqr,  Aldrioh;  Being  a  Boy,  Warner;  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  AlooM; 
Ultle  Women,  Alcott;  Little  Men,  Alcott;  Memorize,  CSiambered 
Nauteins^  Bell  of  Atri,  Longfellow;  Anecdotea 

Seyenth  Grade. 

Myth  of  Cupid,  Apollo,  Orpheus;  A  Bit  of  Possible  HiBtory, 
Hale;  Greek  Heroes,  Kingsley;  Lamb's  Shakespeare;  Stoiies  of 
the  Revolution,  Biedesel;  The  Knights;  Tale  from  Ghaucer;  Tom 
Bwwn^  School  Days;  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  Warner;  Undine, 
Fanqne;  Alhambra,  Irving;  Girls  Who  Became  Famous,  Bolton; 
B^ys  Who  Became  Famous,  Bolton ;  Poema  from  Lowell ;  Poems 
from  William  Writer. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  World,  Beclus;  Sir  Launfol,  Lowell; 
Dnnnmond's  Essay,  ^Tirst;"  Dialogues,  Lucian;  Memorize,  The 
Legend  Beautiful,  From  J.  Whitcomb  Biley;  Light  of  Asia, 
Aniold;  Zig  Zags^  Butterworth;  Child's  History  of  England, 
Mckens;  History  of  Borne,  Tounge;  History  of  France,  Tounge; 
BHstory  of  Germany,  Younge;  Grandfathers'  Tales,  Scott;  Ben 
Hur,  Evangeline. 

High  School. 

Oharles  A.  Hamilton,  A.  M.,  principal  of  our  high  school, 
makes  the  following  report:  The  Albion  high  school,  at  the 
present  time,  performs  three  coK)rdinate,  yet  distinct,  functions; 
oo-ordinate  in  that  they  are  all  legitimate  functions  of  secondary 
education  and  are  merely  preparatory  to  something  beyond;  dis- 
tinct in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  each.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  enter  our  high  school  never  get  beyond  it,  or  even 
complete  one  of  its  prescribed  courses.  This  year  it  graduated 
eight,  while  45  earned  the  right  to  be  enrolled  as  aca- 
demic pupils.  For  such,  the  high  school  is  a  finishing  school 
as  far  as  systematic  general  education  is  concerned. 

The  youth  of  our  community  passes  from  its  halls  to  engage 
in  business,  or,  perhaps,  to  study,  along  some  professional  line, 
bat  their  creneral  education  is  ended.  A  perusal  of  our  courses 
of  study  will  show  that  the  school  is,  speaking  from  a  high 
school  basis,  very  well  adapted  to  the  performance  of  this  func- 
tion, that  of  preparing  its  students  to  be  useful  citizens. 

Onr  course  in  mathematics  and  bookkeeping,  while  not  going 
Into  all  tiie  details  of  a  business  college  course,  does  give  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  business  transactions 
and  all  methods  of  bookkeeping  are  based.    In  history,  litera- 
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ture  and  civics  it  is  our  policy  not  to  confine  our  instruction 
bare  facts,  but  to  supplement  the  facts  by  calling  attention 
their  significance,  laying  stress  upon  the  meaning  of  historie 
events  and  great  literary  productions  and  showing  that   tl 
foundation  and  present  Constitution  of  our  government  is 
accordance  with  certain  underlying  principles. 

The  generosity  of  our  board  of  education  has  given  us  a  vei 
well-equipped  physical  and  chemical  lalnxratory,  in  which  tl 
laws  of  nature  as  learned  from  the  text-book  may  be  proven,  ni 
by  the  instruction  simply,  but  by  the  pupil  with  his  own  hand 
In  geology  and  botany  special  efforts  are  made  to  encourai 
original  investigation  and  personal  work  in  collecting  an 
■analyzing  the  flora  and  fossils  of  our  own  locality. 

An  increasing  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the  study  i 
our  mother  tongue,  the  English,  and,  side  by  side  with  tex 
book  studies  in  advanced  English,  English  composition  an 
rhetoric,  we  require  regular  preparation  of  essays  and  recit 
tions,  to  the  end  that  our  pupils  may  acquire  clearness  in  wri 
ing  and  facility  in  utterance  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  embody  in  their  course  some  language 
either  ancient  or  modem,  may  spend  from  one  to  four  years  wit 
standard  authors,  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German. 

The  most  progressive  schools  of  the  State,  among  which  w 
are  proud  to  number  ours,  have,  within  the  past  few  yean 
introduced  special  instruction  in  drawing  and  vocal  music;  whil< 
the  pursuant  of  these  subjects  is  not  obligatory  in  our  higl 
schools,  pupils  may  continue  at  their  option  the  work  begun  ii 
the  lower  grades. 

Meanwhile,  whUe  improving  the  mental  part  of  their  beini 
by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  our  pupils  have  the  prlvj 
l^ge  of  pursuing  under  a  competent  instructress,  a  system  o 
physical  culture  second  to  none,  thereby  keeping  developmen* 
of  the  body  apace  with  that  of  the  mind,  and  acquiring  a  perfec 
tdon  of  physique*  and  grace  of  carriage  so  often  lacking  in  thu 
mere  book  worm. 

A  second  function  of  our  schools  is  the  giving  of  a  certaii 
amount  of  professional  instruction  to  those  who  intend  to  sa*ve 
the  educational  interests  in  the  capacity  of  teachers.  Through 
out  the  year  this  normal  work  is  carried  on  in  two  periods  dailj 
and  not  only  in  the  theory  of  instruction  pi-ofessional  moralitj 
and  discipline  taught,  but  actual  teaching  and  class  management 
is  required.  This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
department  and  the  class  is  regularly  visited  by  the  State  inspec- 
tor. Tuition  is  remitted  to  nonresidents  taking  the  course,  anc 
the  practical  good  the  work  to  those  expecting  to  teach,  is  proven 
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by  the  fact  that  school  commifisioner  and  trustees  apply  for  a 
teacher  who  has  taken  our  normal  work. 

The  third  function  which  our  high  school  performs  in  the  pre- 
paration of  those  who  expect  to  pursue  a  general  course  in  some 
higher  institution  of  learning.  While  the  number  of  our  students 
who  enter  college  yearly  is  small,  it  is  gradually  increasing,  and 
this  division  of  our  work  is  by  no  means  its  least  imi>ortant,  for 
we  can  hold  up  a  college  course  as  the  ideal  for  which  all  of  our 
pupils  may  work,  and  the  standard  of  any  institution  is  elevateii 
in  proportion  as  its  ideal  is  a  lofty  one.  It  is  tbe  intention  of  our 
college  entrance  course  to  prepare  the  children  of  our  patrons 
to  enter  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  in  many  of  which  W(* 
now  have  representatives. 

If  we  add  to  this  brief  outlinie  of  the  high-school  work  the 
statement  that  its  value  in  the  formation  of  good  habits  and 
tharacter,  is  proven  by  the  few  cases  of  discipline  which  w<^ 
have  to  meet,  and  the  general  spirit  of  respect  for  authority  and 
of  attention  to  work  which  characterizes  the  pupils,  we  have 
described  an  institution  which  our  citizens,  one  and!  all,  will  do 
well  to  encourage,  that  its  present  standard  may  be  maintained 
and  improved  as  advancement  in  methods  and  courses  makef« 
progress  necessary. 


BATAVIA. 
John  Kennedy,  Stiperintendent 

Prosperous  Schools. 

Our  schools  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  prosperity.     The  health  of 

the  village   has    been    exceptionally    good,  and  no  contagious 

disease  has  invaded  our  schools.    We  have,  consequently,  had  a 

high  average  attendance.    Xo  vacancies  occurred  in  our  teaching 

force  during  the  year.       One  teacher  was  added  to  the  force, 

making  now  thirty  in  all.     Our  schools  closed  as  usual  for  the 

teachers'  institute,  and  our  teachers  expressed  themselves  highlv 

pleased  with  the  instruction  piven  there.    We  are  endeavoring 

to  perfect  our  methods,  ])rimary  and  advanc(Hi.     We  find  a  great 

leverage  to  this  end  in  the  teachers'  meeting.    We  have  started  a 

system  of  portfolios  for  keeping  a  i>ennanent  and  progressive 

achibit  of  school  class-work.     We  find  this  vei7  stimulating,  and 

also  very  helpful  in  the  way  of  getting  tlie  woi-k  understood  and 

appreciated. 

We  try  to  avoid  sla\ish  uniformity  in  the  work ;  but  by  means 
of  the  teachers'  meeting,  the  poi^tfolios,  and  cross  visitations,  we 
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are  getting  what  I  regard  as  a  healthy  h<»iLOgeneity.  We  tb 
that  a  i^stem  of  schools  should  reflect  at  once  the  spirit  and  i 
poses  of  the  system  and  the  indlTlduality  of  the  teachers.  W 
out  system  there  is  only  loose  aggregation,  and  no  gen< 
momentum ;  with  system  but  no  indiyidual  curative  effort  tfaer 
little  more  than  a  beating  of  time.  Progress  seems  to  require 
interaction  of  two  naturally  antagonistic  principles.  Eit 
principle  working  alone  is  helpless;  and,  yet,  unless  under  can 
management,  either  principle  ha^  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  ot 
We  have  made  one  important  change  in  g^ieral  policy; 
have  ceased  to  accept  German  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  in 
classical  course.  Henceforth,  our  classical  diploma  will  be  gi 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  full  requirement  of  Lj 
and  Greek. 


CANANDAIGUA. 

J-  Oabltoh  Norbis,  Superintendent. 

General. 

I  began  my  duties  as  superintendent  of  this  union  free  scl 
August  Ist,  and  can  give  littie  information  as  to  the  work 
year  in  comparison  with  former  years.  I  find  a  board  of  ed 
tion  absolutely  nonpartisan,  liberal  in  expenditures  and  devi 
to  the  purpose  of  making  this  as  good  a  school  as  possibU 
find  a  well  selected  corps  of  teachers,  working  harmonioi 
thoroughly  prepared  for  their  duties  and  alert  to  do  their 
with  every  pupil.  I  have  made  but  few  changes  in  the  coun 
study. 

The  board,  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  schoo 
regards  mathematics,  voted  to  introduce  'Cental  Arithme 
Investigation  con^anced  me  that  they  were  right  We  ado 
"Stoddard's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic,''  and  we  compel 
regular  use  two  or  three  times  each  week  in  the  fifth,  si 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  we 
room  for  it  by  dropping  physiology  from  three  recitations  frc 
text-book  each  week,  to  one  oral  lesson.  At  present,  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  it  takes  the  place  of  regular  wri 
arithmetic  twice  each  week. 

Wells'  system  of  penmanship  was  introduced  at  the  begin 
of  this  year,  and  the  results  even  now  are  strikingly  favor 
The  several  courses  in  the  academic  department  have  been 
aolidated,  and  the  four  courses,  cla«sioal,  Latin-scientific,  mo 
language  and  English,  as  suggested  by  the  ^'Committee  of  1 
on  pages  46  and  47  of  their  report,  have  been  adopted. 
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statistical. 

Financial  and  other  statisties  for  la^t  jear  as  given  to  me  are 
m  f<dlo>w8: 

lieceipts. 

Balance  on  hand  Ansrast  1, 1893 |1,278  13 

Pnblio  nuoney  from  State  funds 4,244  17 

ftmn  Begentfl 1,333  07 

Bttised  by  tax 18,049  00 

An  other  sources 4,261  73 

Total    129,166  10 

Payments. 

Teachero'  wages 112,291  00 

Pop  libraries 248  70 

Expenses  for  schoolhouses  and  sites 1,183  32 

All  other  expenses,  janitOTB,  bonds,  etc 15,210  36 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1894 232  72 

Total 129,166  10 


Nmnber  of  resident  children  of  school  age  in  the  dis- 
trict    1,48Q 

Nmnber  in  public  schools 801 

Kmnber  in  private  schools 298 

Kamber  of  nonresident  children  in  public  school . . .  lOO 

IVital  nmnber  in  public  schools  901 

IVrtal  days'  attendance  in  public  schools   126,351 

Total  value  of  public  school  property |1 10,000 

Number  of  teachers,  regular  work  25 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  including  teachers  of 

music,  stenography,  and  two  supply  teachers :\0 

Number  holding  nonnal  school  diplomas S 

Nmnber  holding  college  diplomas 5 


OATSKILL. 

Edwin  S.  Habris,  Superintendent. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. 

The  work  of  our  schools  for  the  past  year  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  satisfactory.  The  teachers  have  done  a  large  amount 
of  hard  work  along  intelligent  lines.    The  course  of  study  put  in 
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operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  followed  with 
marked  success;  only  a  few  important  changes  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  present  year.  The  work  in  geography  has  been 
particularly  strong  throughout  the  schools  and  offers  a  strikiiig 
contrast  to  the  illogical  and  mechanical  work  of  a  few  yean 
since.  For  the  first  time  the  language  work  has  been  given  the 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  branch  of  work.  Another  year  will  undoubtedly 
bring  forth  results  more  than  good.  Drawing,  which  was  an 
experiment  two  years  ago,  has  now  for  itself  a  place  of  perma- 
nent importance  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  work  of  the 
special  teacher  has  received  the  high  conmiendation  from  many 
of  our  visitors.  The  natural  movement  plan  of  instruction  in 
penmanship  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Those 
teachers  who  conscientiously  followed  the  plan  achieved  most 
gratifying  results. 

Progress  of  the  Academy. 

The  academy  has  not  halted  in  its  steady  march  forward.  The 
fact  that  there  were  126  students  doing  academic  work  the  past 
year,  three  times  the  number  of  three  years  ago,  testifies  to  a 
fact  well  known  to  educators,  that  it  is  indeed  wisdom  to  main- 
tain such  an  academic  department  that  it  shall  be  the  ambition 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  to  attain  it.  It  is  the  academy 
which  fixes  the  reputation  and  compels  the  support  of  the  entire 
school  system  of  the^  community.  Thirteen  diplomas  were 
issued  to  the  class  of  '94.  One  member  was  entitled  to  a' 
Rep:ents  80-count  classical  scientific  diploma,  two  to  70-count 
diplomas,  three  to  (>0-count  diplomas,  and  the  school  diploma 
was  not  issued  to  any  one  who  had  not  <»arned  the  minimum  50 
counts.  If  the  same  requii'ements  had  prevailed  as  did  three 
years  ago  and  previously  the  class  would  have  numbered  50 
members.  The  supervision  in  the  academy  and  primary  grades 
has  been  intelligent,  conscientious  and  efficient.  It  has  also 
l>een  possible  for  the  superintendent  to  visit  almost  daily  the 
wn^eral  grades.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  weekly  for  most 
of  the  year.  Promotions  are  now  made  upon  a  basis  of  indi- 
vidual work  and  capacity;  formal  examinations  are  hold,  how- 
ever, once  each  year.  Each  teacher  was  obliged  to  make  a  two 
days'  inspection  of  some  good  school.  This  nile  was  productive 
of  much  good. 

School  Moneys. 

The  tax  levy  was  18,500,  receipts  from  public  money  (3,388, 
from  Regents  $375,  from  tuition  ?850.  Of  this  amount  ?9,765 
was  expKmded  for  teachers'  salaries. 
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The  ai^uments  for  free  text-books  were  urged  upon  the  dis- 
trict in  our  annual  report,  and  will  bear  fruit  January  1st.  The 
passage  of  the  C<Knpulsory  Education  Law  compels  us  to  con- 
froQt  the  problem  of  a  new  building.  During  the  year  a  portion 
of  the  Hamburgh  district  was  annexed,  increasing  the  school 
population  about  50.' 

The  sentiment  of  the  community  strongly  upholds  the  efforts 
of  the  school  authorities  to  improve  our  schools.  An  effort  to 
place  the  schools  under  political  control  was  signally  defeated 
at  the  August  election.  The  board  inaugurated  the  plan  of  insist- 
ing upon  nonnal  teachers  by  employing  three  normal  graduates 
next  year.  The  contest  witli  the  adherents  of  inefQcient  local 
teachers  promises  to  be  a  stoi-my  one. 

Statistical  Table. 
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Total  attendance,  residents  93,467 

Total  attendance,  nonresidents 11,497 

104,%4 

Total  enrollment 810 

Average  attendance   537 

Attendance,  resident   479 

Attendance,  nonresident 5S 

551 
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Oraduatinfir  class 17 

Average  agre  class 17.4= 

Star  roll  for  year — ^Katharine  and  Louise  Miltimore. 


OOBTLAOT). 

C.  V.  CooN,  Superintendent. 

General. 


I  beg  leave  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  schools  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.  During  the  past 
year  the  schools  have  been  thorofughly  revised  and  graded, 
and  the  course  of  study  has  been  thoroughly  revised  to  suit  the 
conditions  resulting  from  our  new  classification.  Our  four  ward 
schools  are  now  doing  uniform  work  in  the  several  grades  simul- 
taneously, which  fact  means  that  those  promoted  to  our  central 
high  school  at  the  end  of  each  term  will  be  already  classified  by 
reason  of  their  previous  work.  This  we  feel  will  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  conditions  of  previous  years.  During  the 
past  year  we  engaged  a  special  instructor  in  drawing  as  well  as 
in  music,  and  we  can  see  from  the  results  obtained  that  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  added  during  the  past 
year  two  new  teachers  to  our  teaching  force,  which  was  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  our  increafied  attendance,  shown  by  the 
following  statement,  to  wit: 

Number  Total  Dally 

registered.      attendanoe.        average* 

1892-93    967       135,250  701 

1893-94    1,116       145,754  755 


In  June,  1894,  our  central  school  was  incorporated  under  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  and  we  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  June  examinations  which  we  met  by 
passing  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  candidates,  a  fact  we  believe  to 
be  very  commendable  of  our  work,  as  no  special  examining  for 
these  examinations  had  been  given  as  we  only  knew  we  were  to 
have  them  two  weeks  prior  to  their  date.  We  believe  in 
thorough  study  and  mastery  of  subject-matter  without  reference 
to  preparation  for  these  special  examinations,  by  closely  follow- 
ing the  outline  as  presented  in  the  syllabus,  and  the  result  of 
our  first  examination  fully  sustains  us  rn  this  belief.  Our  teach- 
ers are  all  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  education,  and  the 
improvement  made  in  our  schools  is  largely  due  to  their  untiring 
efforts  and  harmonious  labors. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  our  finances  at 
close  of  school  year: 

Financial  Statement,  1893-1894. 

Receioed, 

From  tax  |15,000  00 

From  State  apportionment 3,947  64 

From  other  sources 63  90 

Deficit    895  40 

Total    ?19,906  94 


Dishuraementa. 

For  salaries |10,389  20 

For  building,  etc 2,528  60 

For  library 177  75 

For  fuel  1,70^  f\2 

For  supplies,  etc 1,2:»2  8^ 

For  repairs. 3-o  52 

Deficit  from  1893   3,535  :)0 

Total    ?19,90G  94 


FLUSHING  UOTON  FREE  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  NO.  5. 
John  J.  Cbicksrino,  Superintendent. 

General. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  report 
on  the  Flushing  schools,  as  I  find  them  in  assuming  the  duties 
of  my  position  in  September,  1894.  I  must  respectfully  decline 
making  any  report  on  the  work  of  last  year,  for  the  following 
reasons:  First  It  would  be  unjust  to  myself  to  attempt  to  re- 
port on  this  work  of  which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
Second.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  occupied 
the  position  of  superintendent  last  year,  to  have  their  work 
reported  by  what  I  can  learn  by  hearsay.  Third.  At  the  time 
that  work  was  done  I  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Flushing  schools,  but  by  writing  such  report  I  should  appar- 
ently assume  such  a  connection.  Mr.  Ingalls,  the  superintend- 
ent of  last  year,  is  at  present  at  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  and  is 
the  proper  man  to  render  a  report  of  the  year's  work. 

The  promise  for  the  coming  year  of  school  work  is  most 
encouraging.  The  attendance  seems  larger  than  ever  before, 
the  corps  of  teachers  is  exceptionally  able  and  earnest,  and  the 
school  equipments  and  sarroundings  all  that  cow\d  \>e  ^^^vc^. 
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Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  is  substantially  a  12-year  course;  four 
years  each  of  elementary  or  primary,  grammiiair,  and  academic 
or  high  school  work.  The  high  school  work  comprises  three 
courses,  an  English,  classical  and  scientific  course,  thus  allow- 
ing the  pupil  considerable  freedom  of  choice,  and  still  preserv- 
ing a  backbone  of  systematic  study  to  which  all  itnmature 
pupils  should  be  held.  The  scientific  course  includes  both 
French  and  German.  The  kindergarten  seems  in  an  especially 
flourishing  condition,  is  well  attended  by  both  pupils  and  parent 
visitors,  and  is  under  most  excellent  stxpervision. 

Physical  Education. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  very  capable 
special  teacher,  with  the  adjuncts  of  a  well-furnished  gym- 
nasium, and  a  newly  and  thoroughly  overhauled  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  buildings.  Gymnasium  work  is  compulsory  for 
all  pupils,  and  I  think  more,  rather  than  less,  time  can  be 
spared  for  it  as  the  year  progresses.  Both  drawing  and  music 
are  thoroughly  taught  by  the  individual  teachers  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  special  instructors;  courses  of  informal 
talks  on  the  principles  of  each  study  are  given  by  the  special 
instructors  at  the  weekly  teachers'  meetings.  The  self-control, 
politeness  and  sense  of  honor  of  the  great  mass  of  the  pupUs 
seems  to  me  especially  commendable,  and  I  can  not  but  look 
forward  to  the  very  best  results  from  such  encouraging  material. 


FLUSHING  UNION  FREE  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  NO.  7. 

Mabt  L.  Lyles,  Superintendent, 

General. 

There  is  little  of  special  interest  to  report  concerning  our 
schools  for  the  past  year.  Our  attendance  was  fairly  good,  and 
the  work   generally  satisfactory. 

The  bill  appropriating  ?50,000  for  a  new  building  was,  owing  to 
the  hard  times,  defeated  when  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
board,  during  the  summer,  enlarged  and  repaired  one  of  our 
buildings,  and  have,  this  fall,  engaged  additional  teachers. 

Arbor  Day  was  pleasantly  celebrated,  addresses  being  made  to 
the  pupils  by  Commissioner  Clair,  of  this  place,  and  Superintend- 
ent Ballard,  of  Jamaica. 
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GENEVA. 
William  H.  Tbuesdale,  Superintendent. 

General. 

Since  my  last  report,  another  school  building  has  been  erected 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  primary  schools,  and  it  was  occupied, 
at  the  opening  of  the  term,  in  September  of  the  present  year.  As 
regards  the  most  important  points  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and  the  size  of  school- 
rooms, we  regard  the  new  building  as  a  model. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  central  school  building  has  been 
somewhat  relieved  by  keeping  additional  classes  in  the  jjrimary 
school  buildings,  but  the  increase  in  attendance  has  given  us 
nearly  the  former  number.  The  indications  are  that  the  two 
remaining  old  buildings,  which  accommodate  eight  teachers,  will 
soon  be  replaced  by  commodious  buildings  that  will  accommodate 
16  or  18  teachers. 

The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  increased  from  32  to  40,  an 
increase  of  eight  over  last  year,  while  but  one  of  last  yearns 
teachers  resigned.  The  civil  sen-ice  rules  for  the  appointment, 
pwnuotion  and  salaries  of  teachers,  which  wei*e  adopted  in  May, 
189'J.  are  satisfactory  in  their  applicaition. 

Kindergarten  departments  in  two  of  our  primary  schools  were 
organized  in  September,  and  the  work  has  been  excellent.  Of 
the  70  children  enrolled,  about  one  in  six  is  under  5  years  of  age. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending  June,  1804,  was  a 
slight  increase  over  that  for  the  preceding  year,  while  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  days  attendance  was  a  little  more  than  21  jxer 
cent,  greater.  The  greatest  incrt^ase  in  attendance  has  been  in 
the  high  school  department 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  taxable  in  the  dis- 
trict, both  real  and  personal,  as  shown  by  the  district  tax-list  Xojst 
issued,  was  $5,210,333,  an  increase  of  109,085  over  that  for  1893. 
The  above  amount  does  not  include  property  added  to  the  district 
last  March,  as  our  annual  meeting  is  held  the  last  Saturday  in 
December,  and  the  tax- roll  is  issued  soon  after. 


GLENS  FAIiM. 

Shekman  Williams,  Superintendent 

Progress  in  Education. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  increase  in  attendance  during  the 
past  school  year.  Our  high  school  department  Ls  beginning  to 
feel  the  effect  of  better  work  in  the  lower  grades.  We  graduated 
a  class  of  23  last  June.    The  work  in  vocal  music  continues  to 
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be  very  satisfactory.  It  is  remarkably  popular  with  every  one* 
The  most  noted  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  that  of  reading^ 
and  literature  at  which  I  spoke  last  year.  The  work  is  as 
systeraatically  done  as  in  any  subject  that  is  taught  I  have  sent 
you  a  copy  of  our  course  of  study  in  that  subject  The  Crandall 
Free  Library,  which  is  managed  as  such  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  as  though  we  owned  it  has  been  of  great  value.  The 
founder,  Mr.  Henry  Crandall,  has  been  a  member  of  our  school 
boarl  since  its  organization.  We  have  had  the  departmental 
method  of  teaching  after  the  sixth  grade  from,  the  beginning  of 
the  work  under  the  present  organization.  Seven  of  our  teachers 
are  normal  school  graduates,  three  others  hold  State  certificates. 
The  time  is  not  fai'  distant  when  we  will  employ  in  the  academic 
department  only  college  or  normal  graduates  and  in  the  lower 
grades  the  same  or  those  who  have  had,  at  least,  three  years 
successful  experience  in  graded  schools. 

The  need  of  free  text-books,  is  felt  more  during  the  present 
hard  times  as  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  many  people  to  pur- 
chase books  and  the  work  of  the  classes  is  more  delayed.  I 
regret  that  we  have  'not  yet  established  a  free  kindergarten 
school.  Various  matters  have  tended  to  prevent  this.  We  will, 
I  think,  establish  one  before  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 


HOOSICK  FALLS. 
Arthur  G.  Clement,  Superintendent. 

General. 

In  response  to  your  letter  requesting  me  to  transmit  a  writ- 
ten report  regarding  the  progress  of  the  schools  of  this  village 
for  the  past  yea>r,  for  publication  in  the  next  annual  report  of 
your  Depaiiinent  to  the  Legislature,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  brief  account: 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  22,  and  the  nimiber  of 
pupils  registered  was  SOO.  A  teachers'  training  class  was  organ- 
ized in  our  school  in  January,  1893,  in  which  14  younj;  ladn^s 
were  instructed  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  The  class  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Helena  A.  Fierson,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  at  Albany,  who  conducted  it  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all.  She  lesigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  schools  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Tuthill,  also  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. Several  new  branches  of  sludy  were  introduced  into  our 
high  school  curriculum;  German,  zoology  and  ethics   wore  for 
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the  lirst  time  included.  In  the  ^,i£des  increased  attention  was 
given  to  nature  study,  drawing,  word  analysis  and  literature. 
Music  was  taught  as  heretofore  in  all  the  grades  by  a  special 
teacher.  In  the  spring,  district  number  22,  adjoining  our  dis- 
trict on  the  west,  petitioned  to  be  annexed.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  by  order  of  the  school  commissioner  the  former 
district  was  ann'illed  aad  a  decree  issued  making  the  said  di^t- 
triitt  a  part  of  our  district,  No.  1.  This  arrangement  will 
increase  our  teaching  force  to'  25  and  bring  into  our  system 
about  150  new  pupils. 

The  schoolhouse  of  the  annexed  district  has  been  extensively, 
repaired,  water-cloeets  placed  therein  amdi  the  ground  graded, 
80  that  in  every  respect  the  surroundings  are  as  comfortable 
and  pleasant  as  at  the  other  school  buidings,  which  have  also 
been  repainted  and  thoroughly  renovated. 


JAMAICA  UNION  FREE  SCHOOL,  DIS'nilCT,  No.  d. 

W.  J.  Ballard,  Superintendent 
General. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  educational 
history  of  Jamaica*  The  State  has  appropriated  f  100,000  for  a 
noiiual  school,  and  that  was  followed,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
by  an  aippropriation  of  f  100,000  for  public  school  buildings.  The 
plan  is  to  build  two  primary  schools,  one  in  the  eastern,  the 
other  in  the  western  part  of  the  village,  and  one  central  high 
school,  in  which  there  will  be  primary',  grammar  and  academic 
departments.  Our  schools  are  now  under  the  Board  of  Begents. 
Wiile  there  are  some  serious  difficulties  and  objections  upon  the 
whole  we  believe  the  I'esult  is  good.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the 
teachers  and  pupils  to  keep  from  cramming;  that  is  the  great 
objectioai  to  regents'  examinations.  Teachers  and  pupils,  how- 
ever, have  a  chance  to  measure  themselves  with  others,  the 
result  being:  often  disappointing  to  both,  the  general  effect  being 
good.  To  get  recognition  from  the  State  for  work  accomplished 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  incentive  to  the  pupils. 

It  is  possible  that  our  method  of  marking  pupils  may  be  of 
interest.  Our  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  In 
November,  March  and  June  we  have  written  examinations  for 
the  past  term,  papers  being  marked  upon  a  scale  of  10,  except- 
ing pupils  talcing  the  regents'  examinations.  The  teachers  mark 
for  the  other  months  such  standing  as  the  pupil  is  entitled  to. 
This  standing  she  may  mark  from  her  judgment  of  the  general 
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work  for  the  montb,  or,  if  she  prefers,  she  may  have  a  written 
or  oral  examination;  the  standings  are  all  based  upon  a  scale 
of  10.  There  being  10  markings  for  the  year,  the  sum  of  the 
markings  in  each  study  will,  of  course,  give  the  percentage  in 
that  study  for  the  year. 

The  library  is  an  important  part  of  the  school.  The  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  read  suitable  books,  especially  those  that  bear 
in  some  way  upon  the  school  work.  We  have  now  nearly  2,500 
volumes  in  the  library,  nearly  200  of  which  were  added  during 
the  past  year.  The  books  added  were  bought  with  the  proceeds 
»of  the  lecture  course,  about  ^f200.  On  its  course  we  had  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  who  read  from  his  poems;  Mayor  James  B. 
Pond,  who  lectured  upon  ^*The  Pioneers  of  the  West;"  S.  R 
Stoddart  illustrated  lectures  upon  "Alaska,"  and  "The  White 
City;-'  in  addition  to  these  we  had  three  excellent  concerts.  I 
include  this  short  statement  of  our  lecture  course,  as  it  is  now 
an  important  and  regular  part  of  our  school  system.  The  finan- 
cial success  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  work  of  the  pupils, 
and  in  return  it  gives  very  many  an  opportunity  to  hear  men 
prominent  as  writers,  travelers,  or  scientists,  and  to  hear  musio 
of  the  highest  order. 


J.Uf  AICA  UNION  FREE  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  NO.  7. 

Cyrus  E.  Smith,  Superi7itend^nt. 

General. 

'School  was  opened  for  1893-94,  under  much  more  favorable 
circumstances  than  ever  before.  Our  course  of  study  had  been 
enlarged  and  materially  sti'engthened.  We  still  have  few  mib- 
jects,  pi'eferring  to  strive  for  thoroughness,  rather  than  for 
•qunntity.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools  we  nad 
41  graduating  class.  Nine  pupils  wei-e  publicly  awarded  diplomas 
at  the  cloese  of  school.  Eight  of  the  nine  graduates*  took  the 
regents'  examination  in  June,  in  preliminary  subjects,  and 
successfully  passed. 

We  have  now  four  new  school  buildings  with  26  well- 
heated,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated  class-rooms.  The  dis- 
trict furni»hed  all  school  material. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  employed 29 

2.  Teachers  holding  normal   diplomas 15 

3.  Number  of  pupils  registered 1,209 

4.  Average  daily  attendance 860 

5.  Whole  number  of  days^  attendance 169,238 
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Oup  library  project  still  "hangs  fire."  The  parties  having  it 
in  charge  are  very  slow  to  act  However,  we  entertain  the  hope 
of  having  plenty  of  good  books  in  the  near  future.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  steadily  increased  the  quantity  of  works  of  r^er- 
ence  and  of  school  apparatus. 

Music  and  drawing  are  taught  by  a  special  teacher. 


JOHNSTOWN. 
WiLUAM  S.  bNYDEB,  Supermtendent. 

General. 

lu  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  followiuji;  report 
concerning  the  schools  of  Johnstown,  for  the  school  year  ending 
July  31,  1894.    During  the  year  the  school  has  labored  under 
great  disadvantage  of  having  to  contend  with  contagious  dis- 
eases.   For  several  weeks,  while  these  diseases  prevailed,  the 
attendance    was    very    much    affected,    notwithstanding    the 
increased  enrollment.    For  the  fimt  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school  an  exhibit  of  school-work  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term.    Nearly  thirty  departments,  from  primary  to  acade- 
mic, were  represented.    The  work  exhibited  was  done  in  the 
scLool  i-oom,  and  the  exercises  of  entire  classes  were  shown;  the 
good,  the  bad  ^nd  the  indifferent  being  alike  displayed,    Trop- 
erJy  mounted  for  inspection  were  specimens  of  writing,  spelling, 
mfinory  maps,  busy  work,  pressed  llowers,  picture  stories,  letter- 
^Titing,  reproduction  stories,  drawing,  language  work,  map  draw- 
ing, object  lessons,  etc.    The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public 
for  inspection   se\^eral   days   at   the  close  of   the  spring  term. 
Patrons  of  the  school  and  others  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tLnity  to  examine  the  work  done. 

A  radical  change  has  been  made  in  coDducting  this  study. 
Judging  from  specimens  prepared  for  the  school  exhibit,  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  for  the  better.  With  proper  super- 
vision the  coming  year  a  still  greater  change  will  be  seen. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  school  libraries  in  the  State. 
It  DOW  contains  8,204  books  and  pamphleta  We  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  both  of  these  departments,  and  find  them 
both  great  aide  in  the  general  work  of  training  the  pupils  in 
habits  of  accuracy  and  attention. 

96 
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LANSINGBUEGH.      ' 
Gbobge  F.  bAwrsB,  Superintendent. 
I  herewith  present  my  second  annual  report 

Buildings. 

We  have  five,  all  of  brick,  and  all  save  one  in  fairly  good  • 
dition  and  well  cared  for.  The  small,  uncomfortable,  po 
constructed  building  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  is  to  i 
place  to  a  fine  convenient  three-story  structure  of  brick 
stone  containing  twelve  large  aii^  rooms,  now  in  the  pro 
of  erection.  This  will  supply  a  long-felt  and  serious  w 
iu  that  part  of  the  town. ' 

Course  of  Study. 

This  extends  over  10  years  not  Including  the  kindergar 
We  have  therefore  no  high  school  proper,  though  the  studiei 
our  tenth  year  are  nearly  equivalent  to  those  of  the  first  yea 
an  ordinary  high  school  course.  The  only  marked  feature 
change  in  our  course  of  study  for  the  past  year  was  the  in 
duction  of  vocal  music.  This  has  been  attended  with  very  ha 
results.  One  lesson  a  week  was  given  in  each  room  by 
special  teacher,  and  practiced  for  15  or  20  minutes  e 
day  under  the  grade  teacher  till  the  time  for  the  next  les: 
The  work  though  entered  upon  with  some  i*eluctance  by  m 
of  the  teachers  was  carried  on  with  unlooked-for  success 
nearly  all  of  them,  many  of  whom  knew  almost  absolutely  n< 
ing  about  music.  Nor  has  the  advancement  made  in  music  b 
the  only  good  result  of  its  introduction  into  the  schools.  It 
been  of  real  assistance  in  their  discipline.  It  has  enabled 
to  gain  a  hold  on  some  boys  whom  we  were  never  before  abh 
reach.  To  a  class  that  is  becoming  restless  and  inattentive 
suggestion  that  there  may  not  be,  after  all  the  other  worl 
done,  time  for  the  singing  exercises,  is  often  sufficient  to  ca 
them  to  settle  down  to  hard  work.  The  music  became  at  o 
a  very  popular  part  of  the  school  w^ork,  and  while  it  was  loo 
upon  before  its  introduction  with  distrust,  and  almost  with 
may  by  many  of  the  teachers,  as  being  but  another  thin;';  tc 
crowded  into  their  already  overcrowded  work,  there  are  i 
very  few  among  teachers  or  pupils  that  would  willingly  disc 
tinue  it. 

Kindergartens. 

The  kindergarten  classes  of  which  there  have  been  three,  < 
tinue  in  favor  and  are  growing  in  numbers.    The  total  em 
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nent  in  these  classes  during  the  year  was  182,  with  an  average 
ittendanee  of  80.7.  AJl  are  agreed  as  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  kindergarten  upon  the  work  of  the  subsequent  years.  An^ 
incident  of  the  past  year  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

There  was  a  third-year  primary  class  a  part  of  the  members 
of  which  —  perhaps  one-third  —  had  been  in  the  kindergarten- 
three  years  before.  The  teacher,  knowing  nothing  of  which 
one  of  her  pupils  had  been  in  the  kindergarten,  conceived  the 
idea  of  seeing  if  she  could  tell  from  their  work.  She  observed 
them  carefully  for  a  day,  making  out  a  list  of  those  she  concluded* 
had  come  from  the  kindergarten,  and  found  at  night  on  enquir- 
ing that  she  had  not  made  a  mistake  as  to  a  single  pupil  in  her 
room.  On  being  asked  from  what  she  had  judged  she  replied: 
,*Prom  many  things,  among  them  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  these  children  do  their  work,  their  superior  powers  of 
attention,  their  greater  ability  to  do  work  from  dictation,  the 
more  orderly  and  methodical  arrangement  of  their  work,  and 
iti  greater  neatness." 

Provision  is  being  made  for  a  fourth  class  in  the  new  build- 
ing. With  the  formation  of  this  class  there  will  be  a  kinder- 
garten within  easy  reach  from  any  part  of  the  village. 

Attendance. 

The  schools  were  in  session  during  the  year  192  days.  The 
total  registration  was  1,905  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,423. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  we 
&id  a  slight  increase  in  the  enrollment,  with  quite  a  decided 
increase  in  the  average  attendance.  All  the  grades  up  to,  and 
including  the  fifth  year  were  full,  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  being 
the  most  crowded. 

The  niunber  of  teachers  emiployed,  including  special  teachers 
in  drawing,  penmanship  and  vocal  music  and  five  substitute 
teachers,  was  52.  ' 


LTTLE  FAI.LS. 

Thomas  A.  Caswbll,  Superintendent. 

Marked  Improvement. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  improvement  in  all 
departments.  A  more  professional  spirit  has  been  manifest  on 
the  imrt  of  the  teachers,  and  a  greater  desire  has  been  shown  to 
improve  the  work  In  every  way  possible.    We  boast  of  a  boai<l  of 
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^ucation  that  is  strictly  nonpartisan,  and  one  that  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  fx 
schools  of  Little  Falls  second  to  none  in  the  State.  With  thig 
end  in  view,  a  few  years  ago,  the  board  decided  that,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  they  would  employ  none  but  normal  or  college 
^aduates. 

Of  the  24  regular  teachers  employed:  One  held  a  second-grade 
certificate,  12  held  first-grade  certificates,  three  held  State  cer- 
tificates, two  held  State  certificates  and  college  diplomas,  six  held 
normal  diplomas. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  had  a  special  teacher  of 
vocal  music,  and  several  lessons  given  the  teachers  by  a  special 
teacher  in  drawing.  This  h^B  been  our  first  year  with  a  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  money 
well  expended. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  our  eighth  grade,  for  the  first  time, 
took  the  regentB'  examination  in  drawing.  We  shall  hereafter 
do  that  work  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Statistical. 

Estimated  number  of  children  between  5  and  21 2,650 

Number  resident  pupils  regfstered 1,103 

Number  nonresident  pupils  registered 44 

Total  pupils  registered 1,147 

Average   daily  attendance 855  | 

Average  number  registered  i)er  teacher 48 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher 36 

Cost  per  pupil: 

For   instruction. fl3  06 

All  expenses  (except  repairs,  and  interest  and  payment 
on  bonded  debt) 22  04 


Heceipte. 

Balance  on   han(J fl07  11 

From  State  funds,  teachers  quota 2,300  00 

From  State  funds  on  attendance 1,322  38 

From  State  funds,  superintendent's  salary 800  00 

From  Regents'  board 543  72 

Raised  by  tax 17,500  78 

Tuition  bills   490  00 

From  other  sources 50  00 


Total    123,113  99 
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Disbursements. 

For  instruction  and  supervision f  14,974  25 

Foi'  repairs  on  buildings 2,500  00 

For  fuel,  supplies  and  janitors 3,869  74 

Paid  on  bonded  debt 1,000  00 

Paid  interest  on  bonded  debt 770  00 

Total    123,113  9» 


MALONE. 

Sabah  L.  Pebby,  Superintendent. 

General. 


The    most   noteworthy    event    connected    with    our    schools. 

during  the  past  year  was  the  sudden  closing,  in  January,  of  the 

parochial  school,  which  had  been  in  operation  less  than  two 

;     years.    The  embarrassment    caused   by   the  unexpected   influx 

of  500  pupils  was  very  great,  but   the   prompt   and   generoua 

I  action  of  our  board  of  education  speedily  and  satisfactorily 
settled  the  disturbance.  Vacant  school-rooms  were  opened, 
the  parochial  school  building  was  rented,  teachers  were  pro- 
^  Tided,  and  in  a  few  weeks  affairs  had  resumed  their  accustomed- 
l\  regularity.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  school 
^;  district,  it  waa  voted  to  purchase  the  parochial  school  build- 
\j  ing.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  is  now  known  as  "The  Bates 
•^*f  SchooV'  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  8.  P. 
'  Bates,  who  was  really  the  founder  of  our  present  school  sys- 
tem, and  who  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life,  closely 
connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  our  village. 
[Vi       At  present  24  regular  teachers  are  employed  for  grade  work, 

^12  of  these  are  normal  graduates.    As  a  class,  our  teachers  are 
earnest,  faithful  and  ambitious.    A  constant  endeavor  is  made 
, '   to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  time. 
..    While  we  believe  that  our  general  school  work  is  fairly  done, 
J^'j    we  are  especially  gratified  with  our    present    work    in    vocal 
i'    music.    This  study  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  young  lady, 
who  is  not  only  a  skilled  musician,  but  a  skillful  teacher  aa 
well.    As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  alone,  this  subject  has 
earned  its  place  in  our  school  curriculum.    The  work  in  draw- 
ing is  now  also  in  an  encouraging  condition.    It  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  late  student  from  Pratt  Institute. 
The     inspiration    which    the    regular    teachers    have    already 
recelyed  from  her  promises  much  for  the  future  in  this  line  of 
work. 

I 
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We  continue  to  give  special  attention  to  the  eubject  of  read- 
ing. More  reading  is  done  in  school  hours,  more  care  is  exer- 
oised  in  the  selection  of  reading  matter,  as  far  as  possible  the 
home  reading  is  supervised,  and  every  other  available  means 
is  used  to  help  the  pupils  in  forming  a  taste  for  wholesome 
reading.  The  gratifying  results  of  our  past  efforts  in  this 
•direction  justify  our  plans  for  increasing  this  attention  in  the 
^eaf  to  come. 

NEW  ROCHELLE. 

Isaac  E.  Young,  Superintendent, 

Statistical. 

During  the  year,  1,873  pupils  attended  our  schoola  This  is 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  103  pupils,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  1,326  pupils,  a  gain  of  171  over 
lasft  year,  or  about  15  per  cent.  The  schools  were  in  session  197 
days.  Of  the  38  teachers  employed  for  the  year,  27  are  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools. 

Lack  of  suitable  class-rooms  for  the  rapidly  increasing  numt 
ber  of  school  chjldren  has  been  keenly  felt  for  three  years.  The 
new  school  building  on  Weyman  avenue  will  give  us  temporary 
relief  from  overcrowded  classes  and  poor  class-rooms.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  i^chool  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  February  1, 1895. 

In  November,  1893,  pure  kindergarten  work  was  begun  in 
schools  Nos.  2  and  4,  with  trained  kindergartners  as  teachers. 
For  the  year  1894-96  we  shall  give  kindergarten  instruction  in 
^11  our  first-year  classes. 

At  last  we  have  a  high  school.  Small,  it  is  true,  but  a  high 
school  with  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years.  Drawing 
and  vocal  music  are  very  successfully  taught  in  our  schools  under 
the  direction  of  special  teachers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  class 
teachers  that  we  now  do  m<ore  and  better  work  in  the  regular 
subjects  taught  than  we  did  before  music  and  drawing  were 
introduced. 

A  special  teacher  of  physical  culture  has  been  secured,  and 
the  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  is  now  being  taught. 

Financial  Statement 

Heceipts. 

Balance  on  hand  August  1,*  1893 f  18,816  62 

Received  from  State  funds 5,800  72 

jReceired  from  literature  fund 174  61 
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Received  from  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils $428  00 

Received  for  petty  sales 60  72 

Received  for  rent  of  school-rooms 25  00 

Received  for  unpaid  taxes  of  previous  years 2,216  90 

Received  from  sale  of  bonds  for  new  school  building,       30,000  00 

Raised  by  tax 34,208  78 

-■■ 

f91,731  35 

Payments. 

Superintendent's  and  teachers'  salaries |25,057  25 

For  janitors  and  cleaning 2,322  75 

For  text-books 1,478  37 

For  i-epairs 1,638  08 

For  fuel 1,200  49 

For  furniture   ri52  3 O- 

Matured  bonds 2,000  00 

Pa^Tnent  on  mortgage 2,500  00 

Interest 1,944  16 

On  account  of  new  school  building 9,358  00 

Rent  for  school  buildings  Nos.  2  and  4 1,052  13 

Trustees  of  public  library 500  00 

All  other  payments 1,758  25 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1894 40,369  68 

191,731  35 

r —   nil  OM 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  prox)erty  in  school 

district |3,368,170  00 

Value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites 102,;500  00 

Present  indebtedness  of  school  district: 

Bonded  debt 55,000  00 

Mortgage  debt 10,000  00 


zs 


NORTH  TONAWANDA 

Clinton  S.  Marsh,  Superintendent, 

Statistical. 

Pa/rt  L 

Population,  1894 10.000 

^  umber  of  children  (estimated)  3,000 

Number  of  different  pupils  registered 1,686 

Average   weekly   registration , 1,214 
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Average  daily  attendance 1,072 

Number  of  regular  teachers  em^doyed,  including  princi- 
pals   36 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  class-teacher  (re^istraitionj . .  46 
Number  of  pupils  to  each  clasa-teacher  (daily  attend- 
ance)                30 

Number  of  special  teachera  employed 3 

Cost  per  pupil,  all  expenses,  exclusive  of  new  buildings 

and  sites   $15  57 

Cost  i)er  pupil  for  instruction  and  supei'vision I)  30 

Amount  expended  for  free  text-books 475  00 

Amount  expended  for  stationery  and  other  class-room 

supplies    4:0:'  00 

Amount  for  new  buildings,  addition  to  buildings  and 


sites Nothin 


or 


Part  II. 

High  School. 

Number   of   pupils   registeired - 122 

Average  daily  attendance 11:^ 

NumbiT  of  teachers  employed,  includinj»:  pi  ineipals 5 

Number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  daily  attendance 2:> 

Cost  per  pupil  for  instruction,  including  principal....  $25  0<> 

Night  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 2 

Number  of  teachers 5 

Number  of  school  age 84 

Number  over  school  age S5 

Total    IG^ 

Expenses. 

Estimated  expenses  for  teachers  (1894  and  1895) fl8,60()  00 

Estimated  for  other  expenses 14,880  58 

Healthfulness. 

Scarlatina  and  meafiles  prevailed  in  different  sections  of  the 
city  to  such  an  extent  that  our  attendance  was  materially 
decreased.  We  estimated  that  the  total  loss  of  attendance, 
including  pupils  who  were  shut  out  of  school  because  of  sickness 
in  families,  amounted  to  15,000  days.  Weekly  reports  are  handed 
to  the    superintendent,  including  cases  of   sickness  and  with- 
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dmwala  from  school,  so  that  we  are  able  to  keep  a  very  close 
account  of  the  effect  of  sickness  upon  the  attendance.  Notwith- 
standing this,  our  actual  registration,  weekly  registration  and 
average,  were  all  largely  increased  o\'er  the  preceding  year.  The 
month  of  September,  1894,  shows  an  increase  in  average  attend- 
ance of  94  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1893.  The  Gk>undry 
street  building,  which  ia  the  union  school  building  proper,  has 
again  OTcrflowed  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  to  rent  an  annex 
for  the  kindergarten.  Our  grades  are  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion as  regards  the  numiber  of  pupils  to  aj  teacher  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

Buildings. 

We  have  built  no  new  buildings  during  the  past  year,  nor  made 
any  extensive  repairs.  Our  buildings  are  now  four  in  number, 
the  three  ward  school-budldings  being  of  biick,  each  with  Smeade- 
NoTthcott  apparatus,  slate  blackboards  and  Andrews'  single 
seats.  In  the  union  school-building,  also  brick^  we  have  placed 
slate  blackboards  in  nearly  every  room,  and  have  disx)Osed  of 
nearly  all  the  old  double  seats. 

Subject-matter  in  the  Grades. 

The  superintendent  has  been  carefully  regrading  the  schools 
for  three  years.  Our  schools  are  now  composed  of  four  kinder- 
gartens, one  in  each  building  and  eight  grammar  grades.  Pupils 
take  the  regents'  examination  in  the  eighth  grade  in  all  the  com- 
mon branches,  American  history,  drawing  and  physiology,  while 
seven  or  eight  of  the  brightest  pupils  are  taking  Latin  in  the 
high  school.  We  have  extended  the  time  for  studying  plane 
geometry,  American  history,  and  each  subject  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to  one  year  each.  We  believe  that  results  are  showing  the  wis- 
dom of  this,  inasmuch  as  we  have  received  letters  from  Wellesley 
college^  where  our  students  are  admitted  without  examination, 
stating  that  our  students  are  doing  first-class  work;  while  wonl 
has  just  reached  us  that  Miss  Lane  of  our  last  graduating  clasf^. 
who  won  the  State  scholarship  for  Cornell  University, 
from  this  count}',  has  won  further  honor's  in  a  com 
petitive  examination,  getting  thereby  a  classical  scholar 
ship  at  Cornell  worth  $200  a  year.  Time,  we  believe, 
is  an  important  element  in  education,  but  we  also  believ<» 
that  it  is  no  more  important  than  sound  scholarship  and  eamesi 
oonlinued  effort  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teach^.  Our 
music,  x)enmanship  and  drawing  are  each  supervised,  as  they  have 
been,  and  by  the  same  teachers  essentially,  for  the  last  three 
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years.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  subjects  receive 
more  than  their  due  attention  from  the  teachers;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  they  overshado^i  the  rest  of  the  work.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  supervised  subjects  react  upon  our  school  workeveiy- 
where,  give  teachers  a  field  of  work  for  progression'  and  arome 
enthusiasm.  The  time  and  manner  of  instmction  of  the  teach- 
ers in  all  subjects  is  entirely  in  the  superintendent's  hands. 

Library. 

During  the  past  school  year  we  have  divided  our  library  into 
two  parts — academic  and  public  We  have  placed  the  public- 
library  under  the  management  of  a  separate  board  of  five,  three- 
members  of  which  are  members  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
public  library  is  placed  in  its  own  room  adjacent  to  the  superin 
tendent's  office,  and  is  open  to  the  public  each  school  day  from  3 
o'clock  to  5  under  the  assistant  librarian. 

The  academic  library  of  450  volumes  has  been  set  aside  for 
professional  work,  and  is  located  in  the  high  school  room.  W<' 
spent  during  the  past  year  about  |900  on  the  two  libraries,  and 
expect  to  spend  about  f500  on  the  public  library  and  f  100  on  the 
academic  library  the  coming  year.  There  is  the  highest  interest 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  this  direction.  We  hav* 
just  issued  a  catalogue,  and  the  nimiber  of  readers  is  increasing 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

We  are  now  hiring  in  our  grades  none  but  normal  school  gradu 
ates.    In  the  high  school  our  teachers  are  all  college  graduates 
with  the  exception  of  one  normal  school  graduate,  who  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  progescrive 
and  best  of  teachers.    The  Buffalo  normal  school  honors  us  for  a 
second  time  in  taking  from  our  corps  another  teacher  for  its  own 
work.  Miss  Annie  Davies.  The  teachers  are  entirely  in  the  super- 
intendent's hands  by  general  consent,  rather  than  by  resolution    of 
the  board  of  education.    This  strengthens  our  corps  very  materi- 
ally, not  because  we  hire  stronger  teachers  than  other  oitiesiybut 
because  we  insist  upon  not  keeping  those  who  are  inferior.    Oui 
method  of  hiring  is  entirely  that  of  recommendation  of  the  prin 
cipal  of  the  normal  school  or  president  of  the  college  from  whicli 
we  hire. 

Commercial  Department. 

Our  commercial  department  has  steadily  grown  in  quality,  if 
not  in  number.  Time  was  when  the  commercial  department  had 
large  numbers  of  discouraged  grammar-grade  pupils  in  it.  Wo 
have  gradually  weeded  out  this  class  of  pupils,  until  now  nearlr 
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T  i  every  popil  is  either  an  academic  student  by  virtue  of  his  Regents' 
oredentiak  or  ie  a  high  school  graduate.  We  have  a  class  of 
t  10  such  pupils^  who  started  stenography  in  September,  and  are 
I  sooceeding  admirably;  vtrhile  the  number  of  pupils  taking  book- 
I  keeping  is  about  20.  Borne  of  them  are  from  the  high  school^  and 
are  taking  the  work  merely  for  general  information,  and  will  drop 
the  subject  after  one  term's  work  and  passing  of  he  regents' 
exandnatiqn,  but  the  number  who  take  the  full  course  is  steadily 
increasing.  About  the  only  students  who  go  from  our  city  to 
Buffalo  now  for  business  training  are  those  whom  we  refuse  to 
allow  to  enter  our  department.  The  work  is  under  Professor 
Weinheimer,  who  has  charge  of  the  room  for  a  term  of  years, 
assisted  by  Luella  6.  Cronkhite,  a  graduate  of  Chaffee's  Phono- 
gra|>hio  Institute.  Our  savings  bank  is  still  in  existence,  but  has 
been  materially  diminished  in  the  amount  of  money  handled  by 
tihe  fact  that  one  bank  places  metal  banks  in  the  home. 


NORWICH. 

E.  W.  Griffith,  Superintendent 

General. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  with  us  in  several 
directions.  Oar  tuition  receipts  were  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  past  years;  our  total  attendance  was  5  per 
cent  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before;  the  graduating  class 
of  27  was  35  per  cent,  greater  than  the  largest  class  the  school 
hM  ever  graduated;  our  regents's  advanced  certificates  and 
diplomas  increased  32  per  cent,  over  any  former  year  and  the 
number  of  actual  academic  pupils  showed  an  increase  of  54  per 
cent  over  the  average  for  the  past  10  years.  The  high  school 
enrollment  was  greater  than  for  any  preceding  year.  We  have 
29  different  pupils  studying  Greek,  31  studying  German  and  S3 
studying  Latin.  The  number  of  students  preparing  for  college 
ID  our  high  school  is  much  larger  than  heretofore. 

Improved  Teaching. 

The  teachers  of  our  schools  will  probably  compare  favorably 
in  qualification,  ability,  earnestness  and  faithfulness  with  those 
in  the  other  village  communities  of  our  State.  Realizing  that, 
as  the  years  go  by,  there  is  always  danger  of  falling  into  stereo- 
typed methods  of  instruction  and  management^  and  that  failure 
to  advance  in  thought  and  cultivation  usually  means  an  actual 
retrop^sslon,  they  have  voluntarily  taken   up  in   the  re^lar 
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teachers'  meetmgs  the  study  of  psychology  and  its  application 
to  teachinir.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  undertaking 
will  be  of  definite  and  permanent  value  not  only  to  the  teachers 
themselves  but  also  to  all  the  children  who  are  under  their  care 
The  high  school  library  now  contains  a  department  of  peda- 
gogical works  and  the  volumes  ai*e  increasing  in  number. 
Besides  their  regular  course  in  psychology  the  teacher-j  are  many 
of  them  reading  these  valuable  works. 

The  natural  and  physical  sciences  have  not  been  rveei>ing  in 
our  schools  the  attention  their  importance  and  educational  value 
deserve.  An  appropriation  to  provide  increased  facilities  in 
laboratory  rooms  and  apparatus  has  been  made  and  the  subjects 
are  to  be  taught  inductively  with  experimental  work  performed 
by  the  pupils. 

Supplementary  Reading. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  increase  'u 
the  attention  schools  have  been  giving  to  suppleaientary  read- 
ing. So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  mattr^r,  variety  and 
number  of  books  read  that  perhaps  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that 
in  many  localities  style  and  expression  have  been  neglected.  We 
have  probably  departed  from  the  wisdom  of  the  fatliers.  With 
a  view  of  counteracting  this  tendency  our  board  of  education 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  special  teacher  in  physical  culture 
and  elocution.  We  shall  devote  no  less  attention  t«>  supplemen- 
tary reading  for  general  information  but  shall  strive  to  give  our 
pupils  careful  training  in  the  underlying  principal.^  of  elegant 
and  expressive  reading. 

Our  community  is  in  need  of  now  inimary  school  buildings. 
The  structures  now  in  use  are  poorly  heoted,  imperfectly  lighted 
and  not  ventilated  except  by  opening  windows.  Changes  in 
the  course  of  study  and  in  promotion,  which  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  pupils  from  these  schools,  have  been  made  but  still 
many  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowded.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
sentiment  of  progress  will  soon  attain  such  prominence  that 
new  buildinsrs  with  modern  improvements  will  be  erected. 


NYAC3K, 

I.  H.  Lawton,  Superintendent. 

General. 

Our  work  this  year   has   been  to   strengthen  the  woric  com- 
menced.   As  most  of  our  teachers  remained  we  have  made  most 
gratifying  progress.    The  departmental  methods  have  been  more 
fully  elaborated  and  the  plan  with  us  is  a  pronounced  sncceaB. 
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aminations  have  been  dropped  in  the  grammar  and  primary 
rtmenta    We  find  the  new  plan  warks  much  better  and  more 

propn^ss  is  made.  Regents'  examinations  were  held  In 
ar.v,  March  and  June  with  gratifying  results.    Nine  pupils 

graduated  on  a  basis  of  50  counts.  We  hope  for  much  from 
lompulsory  law. 


ONEONTA. 

N.  N.  Bull,  Superintendent 

General. 

e  have  little  to  add  to  our  report  of  last  year.  The  introduc- 
of  tyi)ewriting  and  stenography  has  been  justifled  by  the 
?ss  attending  it.  These  studies  in  connection  with  book- 
ing are  becoming  an  important  feature  of  our  school, 
ro  years  ago  the  experiment  was  tried  in  the  direetioD  of 
text-books  by  making  them  free  for  some  of  the  lower  gradcK. 
ar  ago  it  was  extended  to  all  books,  together  with  supplies 
ationery,  etc,  below  the  academic  grades.  The  result  has 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  to  be  continued,  and  I  think  may  be 
:xiecl  as  permanent.  The  added  expense  has  been  thus  far 
t  |300  a  year.  One  result  is  the  banishing  of  the  slate, 
one  remains  in  school.  In  our  school  work  during  the  past 
we  have  not  adhered  so  closely  to  grade  lines  as  formerly; 
s  have  been  encouraged  to  work  in  advance,  and  special 
otions  liave  been  freely  made  with  decided  improvement  to 
one  of  the  school. 

'enty  teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  year,  includ- 
:wo  8x>ecial  teachers,  one  for  typewriting  and  stenography 
one  for  music.  It  has  been  decided  by  our  school  board 
no  teacher  shall  hereafter  be  permanently  employed  who 
not  hold  a  first-grade  certificate  under  the  uniform  exami- 
ns  or  a  normal  school  diploma.  Teachers'  meetings  were 
weekly  during  the  year;  time  given  one  hour,  from  4  to  5 
;k  each  Monday  afternoon. 

Summary  of  Attendance. 

e    number   registered 988 

yev  of  families  represented 612 

e  number  of  days  taught 190 

e  number  of  days'  attendance 129,224 

ige  daily  attendance 680.12 

Eige  number  belonging  weekly 771.67 

ige  number  present  weekly 743 .06 
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Seesiona  loBt  by  absence 39,01T 

Wbole  number  tardy 4,170 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 847  h.  44  m. 


Receipts. 

Balance  an  hand  August  1,  1893 11,248  76 

Beoeived  from  all  aources 14,753  62 


116,002  38 


Payments, 

Pot  teachers'  wages |9,382  00 

Par  all  other  exi)enses 6,502  67 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1894 117  71 


116,002  38 


Ooet  pej  pupil  for  iufltruction  and  supervieioii f  13  79 


OWEGO. 

Edwin  F.  Kkoobdon,  Suj>erintendent, 

Course  of  Study. 

The  schools  of  Oswego  consist  of  the  Oswego  Free  Academy 
(four  grades),  and  nine  grades,  including  the  grammar  interme- 
diate and  primary  depaiiments.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
lower  gi'ades  is  generally  the  same  as  that  ol  the  best  graded 
sohools  of  the  State,  except  that  in  the  ninth  grade  physiology 
is  required,  and,  usually,  physical  geography  and  advanced 
English.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  academy  are  two,  the 
classical,  and  the  lit^ary  and  scientific,  of  four  years  each. 
These  courses  were  adopted  eight  years  ago,  and  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  recommended  by  the  "Committee  of 
Ten."  The  minimum  standard  for  graduation  is  that  required 
for  admission  to  the  leading  courses  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities,  reaching  55  counts,  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and,  in  most  cases,  60  counts. 
Much  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  eight  years  in 
the  teaching  of  English,  not  only  as  a  special  subject,  but  as 
the  leading  puri)0i9e  in  all  subjects  and  in  all  grades.  It  has 
been  found  that  no  subject  on  the  curriculum  is  crowded  out 
hy  making  English  a  specialty  In   this   way,   but  that  better 
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results  are  secured  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  think  and  write 
and  speak  correctly  on  all  subjects,  and  that  when  pupils  reach 
the  academy  they  are  prepared  to  study  literature  suited  to 
their  grade,  and  are  able  to  complete  the  reading  courses 
retinlred  for  college  entrance  without  neglecting  the  main  work 
of  the  regular  course.  The  teachers'  class  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfuly  and  is  growing  in  efficiency.  In  numbers  it  exceeds 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Department. 

Examinations  and  Promotions. 

'  Regular  examinations  are  an  important  part  of  our  system. 
They  are  used,  not  merely  as  tests  of  memory  or  advancement, 
but  as  a  method  of  giving  to  teacher  and  pupil  a  systematic 
new  of  the  subject-matter,  to  impress  the  principal  points  upon 
which  systematio  instruction  depends,  and  to  insure  revision 
of  those  parts  in  which  the  student  has  been  weak  or  careless. 
Promotion  depends  on  both  examination  and  class  work. 
Oramming  is  not  a  part  of  our  systenL  The  regents'  examinar 
tions  have  been  a  valuable  aid  in  this  scheme.  No  pupil  is 
permitted  to  take  these  examinations  whose  daily  work  has  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  importance  of  the  high  school,  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  public  schools,  is  plainly  evident  wherever  the 
fact  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  people's  college,  and  where  it 
is  used  as  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 
Wherever  the  high  school  is  properly  conducted,  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  those  whose  education  is  not  finished  by 
the  grammar  school,  and  for  the  same  reason,  an  increasing 
number  of  those  whose  education  does  not  cease  with  the  high 
school.  During  the  past  seven  years  60  students  have  entered 
the  regular  courses  of  the  most  prominent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, while,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  have  gone  directly 
from  the  academy  to  professional  schools. 

The  requirement  for  teachers^  qualifications  for  several  years 
has  been  a  first-grade  certificate,  under  the  uniform  State 
examination,  or  an  examination  equal  in  all  respects.  The 
number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  rarely  exceeds  30. 

Drawing  and  Music. 

.These  departments  have  made  gooid  progress  during  the  year 
with  a  special  teacher,  who  gives  part  of  her  time  to  instruc- 
tion, and  a  part  to  the  direction  of  the  grade  teachers. 

Physical  culture  has  been  introduced  in  all  grades,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments  of  thie 
tohooL    The  organization  of  a    volunteer    association    of    the 
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Seesiona  loBt  by  absence. 39,017 

Whole  number  tardy 4,170 

Time  lost  by  tardinejEW 847 h. 44m. 


Receipts. 

Balance  om  hand  August  1,  1893 11,248  76 

Reoeived  from  all  sources 14,753  62 


116,002  38 

Payine7it8, 

Pot  teachers'  wages 19,382  00 

For  all  other  expenses 6,502  67 

Balance  on  hand  July  31,  1894 117  71 

116,002  38 


Ooet  per  pupil  for  instruction  and  supervision |13  79 


OWEGO. 

Edwin  F.  Kkoobdon,  Superintendent, 

Course  of  Study. 

The  schools  of  Oswego  consist  of  the  Oswego  Free  Academy 
(four  grades),  and  nine  grades,  including  the  grammar  interme- 
diate and  primary  departments.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
lower  gi*ades  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  graded 
schools  of  the  State,  except  that  in  the  ninth  grade  physiology 
is  required,  and,  usually,  physical  geography  and  advanced 
English.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  academy  ai'e  two,  the 
classical,  and  the  lit^ary  and  scientific,  of  four  years  each. 
These  courses  were  adopted  eight  years  ago,  and  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  recommended  by  the  "Committee  of 
Ten."  The  minimum  standard  for  graduation  is  that  required 
for  admission  to  the  leading  courses  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities,  reaching  55  counts,  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and,  in  most  cases,  60  counts. 
Much  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  eight  years  in 
the  teaching  of  English,  not  only  as  a  special  subject,  but  as 
the  leading  puri)0i9e  in  all  subjects  and  in  all  grades.  It  has 
been  found  that  no  subject  on  the  curriculum  is  crowded  out 
by  making  English  a  specialty  in   this   way,  but  that  better 
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reanlts  are  secured  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  think  and  write 
and  speak  correctly  on  all  subjects,  and  that  when  pupils  reach 
the  academy  they  are  prepared  to  study  literature  suited  to 
their  grade,  and  are  able  to  complete  the  reading  courses 
reciulred  for  college  entrance  without  neglecting  the  main  work 
of  the  regular  course.  The  teachers'  class  has  been  very  suc- 
oessfuly  and  is  growing  in  efficiency.  In  numbers  it  exceeds 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Department. 

Examinations  and  Promotions. 

'  Begular  examinations  are  an  important  part  of  our  system. 
They  are  used,  not  merely  as  tests  of  memory  or  advancement, 
but  as  a  method  of  giving  to  teacher  and  pupil  a  systematic 
new  of  the  subject-matter,  to  impress  the  principal  points  upon 
which  systematic  instruction  depends,  and  to  insure  revision 
of  those  parts  in  which  the  student  has  been  weak  or  careless. 
Promotion  depends  on  both  examination  and  class  woirk. 
Qromming  is  not  a  part  of  our  system.  The  regents'  examina- 
tions  have  been  a  valuable  aid  in  this  sch^ne.  No  pupil  is 
pennitted  to  take  these  examinations  whose  daily  work  has  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  importance  of  the  high  school,  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  public  schools,  is  plainly  evident  wherever  the 
fact  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  people's  college,  and  where  it 
is  used  as  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 
Wherever  the  high  school  is  properly  conducted,  there  is  an 
increasing  nimiber  of  those  whose  education  is  not  finished  by 
the  grammar  school,  and  for  the  same  reason,  an  increasing 
number  of  those  whose  education  does  not  cease  with  the  high 
school.  During  the  past  seven  years  60  students  have  entered 
the  regular  courses  of  the  most  prominent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, while,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  have  gone  directly 
from  the  academy  to  professional  schools. 

The  requirement  for  teachers'  qualifications  for  several  years 
has  been  a  first-grade  certificate,  under  the  uniform  State 
examination,  or  an  examination  equal  in  all  respects.  The 
number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  rarely  exceeds  30. 

Drawing  and  Music. 

.These  departments  have  made  goo4  progress  during  the  year 
with  a  special  teacher,  who  gives  part  of  her  time  to  instruc- 
tion, and  a  part  to  the  direction  of  the  grade  teachers. 

Physical  culture  has  been  introduced  in  all  grades,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments  of  thte 
sdhooL    The  organization  of  a    volunteer    association    of    the 
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older  boys  for  military  drill  and  iiistruction  in  the  manual  of 
aims  has  been  kept  up,  and  it  is  hoped  that  arms  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  board  of  education  or  by  private  subscription. 

Statistics. 

Entire  registi-ation 1^8 

Entire   registration 949 

Average  daily   attendance 652 

Aggregate  days'  attendance 126,788 

Average  daily  per  cent,  of  number  registered. ...  68.7 

Number  of  academic  students 181  ■ 

Teachers'   class 85 

Nimibor  of  teachers,  including  drawing  teacher. .  30 


PLATTSBUEGH. 

Jambs  G.  Rioos,  StiperintenderU. 

General. 

The  report  of  the  Plattsburgh  schools  last  year  was  written 
after  a  two  months  service  in  them.  I  find  little  to  add  to  it 
except  in  a  general  way.  A  steady  advance  toward  the  best 
results  is  noticeable  through  all  the  grades.  The  conditions  of 
growth  in  the  town  are  not  such  as  to  necessitate  extension  of 
buildings  at  present.  The  school  population  remains  about  the 
same  from  year  to  year.  Ax>art  from  the  great  times  of  travel, 
and  having  no  large  manufacturing  interests  we  retain  through- 
out the  year  the  registration  with  which  we  opened  in  Septemoer. 

The  High  School. 

The  standard  for  graduatit)n  from  the  high  school  is  an  average, 
per  cent,  of  75.  Formerly  no  study  below  60  per  cent,  was 
allowed  to  count.  This  has  been  raised  to  70  per  cent.  The  class 
graduated  in  June  numbered  three  in  classical  course,  four  in  the 
Latin  scientific,  two  in  the  English  course  and  six  in  the  com- 
mercial. The  number  w^ho  go  to  college  has  rapidly  increased, 
so  that  now  90  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  enter 
upon  higher  work,  either  college  or  normal.  We  now  have  repre- 
sentatives in  Cornell,  Harv^ard,  Yale,  Syracuse,  Wesleyan,  Snaith 
and  Wellesley.  All  the  high  school  teachers  employed  are  col- 
lege educated.  Grecian,  Koman  and  English  histoiy  is  taught 
only  as  a  imrt  of  general  history  to  which  subject  one  year  is 
given.  This  subject  does  more  toward  broadening  the  mind  than 
anj^  other  taught  in  high   schools.    Some  new   chemical   and 
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physical  apparatus  has  been  purchased,  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  already  excellent  library.  A  lecture  course  was 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  school,  and  another  is  pro- 
jected for  the  coming  year,  including  George  W.  Cable,  President 
Merrill  E.  Gates  and  Professor  Brainerd  Kellogg.  , 

The  commercial  department  offers  a  course  of  one  year,  and 
another  of  three  years.  The  former  fits  for  accountants,  steno- 
graphers and  general  office  work.  The  latter  includes  th^ 
soiences  and  mathematics  and  covers  as  much  work  as  any  other 
three-year  academic  course. 

The  Grammar  School. 

The  experiment  of  allowing  pupils  one  period  of  35  minutes 
each  day  for  reading  books  from  the  new  library  in  the  room  has 
proTen  very  satisfactory,  and  the  practice  is  continued.  For 
promotion  to  the  high  school,  in  addition  to  the  regents'  prelimi- 
nary certificate,  pupils  are  exi)ected  to  hold  pass  cards  in 
physiology,  advanced  English,  United  States  history,  English 
composition  and  drawing. 

The  teachers  have  been  eager  for  the  best  things.  Meetings 
are  held  bi-monthly,  in  the  superintendent's  office.  The  presence 
of  an  excellent  normal  school  in  our  midst  makes  it  possible  for 
our  standard  of  teachers  to  be  raised.  Eight  are  normal  trained. 
A  visiting  day  has  been  established,  which  is  expected  to  be 
helpful. 

The  general  record  of  attendance  is  excellent.  The  practice 
of  presenting  honor  rolls  for  punctual  and  perfect  attendance  has 
begotten  a  worthy  pride  in  this  regard.  At  our  graduating 
exercises  such  rolls  were  presented  to  young  gentlemen,  one  for 
being  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  11  years,  the  other  for  13 
years. 

Statistics.  ^ 

District   census. 8,860 

Children  of  school  age 2,539 

Number  registered  during  year 1,539 

Average  daily  attendance 1,104.8 

Numberof  cases  of  tardiness 255 

Whole  number  of  teachers 39 

Si>ecial   teachers 3 

Number  buildings 7 
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PORT  JEBVIS. 

John  M.  Dolph,  Stiperintendent. 

Attendance  and  Promotions. 

Tbe  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  The  average  dallj 
attendance  shows  an  increase  of  about  5  1-2  per  cent  The  tar- 
diness was  less  than  ever  before,  being  only  3-10  of  1  per  oenit 
During  the  past  five  years  iHX)niotions  in  all  cases  where  the  tenn 
wKxrk  was  satisfactory  have  been  made  without  final  examina- 
tiona  The  final  examinations  were  held  for  those  who  on 
aooount  ot  absence  or  unsatisfactoiry  work  had  not  a  clear  leooird. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  number  of  final  ezaminatioins  has 
beoome  steadily  less,  and  the  attendance  and  daily  work  better. 

The  free  text-book  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  all 
grades  during  the  past  thnee  years,  has  cost  less  than  was 
expected.  The  entire  cost  has  been  less  than  34  cents  per  pupil 
registered  for  each  of  the  three  years,  while  the  results  of  the 
system  have  been  clearly  recognizable  in  the  increased  attend^ 
ance,  the  saving  of  time  in  the  organization  of  classes,  and  tbe 
better  care  of  books  by  the  pupils. 

Financial. 

Iieceipt8. 

Balance  from  last  year |4,506  12 

From  public  money  and  literature  fund 7,906  95 

Fnom  tuition  and  training  class 679  07 

Prom  taxation  and  other  sources 22,606  28 

Total f35,698  42 

JEicpenditures. 

For  instruction  and  supervision   |19,723  75 

For  bonds  and  interest 3,440  00 

For  all  other  expenses 7,973  41 

Balance  on  hand 4,561  26 

Total f35,698  42 

Statistical. 

Population  of  Port  Jervis 10,000 

Bohool  population  June,  1894 2,605 

EntLre  registration 2,008 

Average  registration 1,688.2 
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Number  of  children  between  5  and   6  years   reg- 
istered    218 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  15  years  regis- 
tered    1,649 

Nnmber  of  children  between  15  and  17  years  regis- 
tered    170 

Number  of  children  between  17  and  21  years  regis- 
tered    71 

Arerage  daily  attendanoe 1,511 . 8 

Average  per  oesnt  of  attendance 95.5 

Number  of  regular  teadiers 41 

Number  of  special  teachers 1 

Arerage  daily  attendance  per  teacher 36 . 8 

Ooet  per  pupU  in  average  attendance  of  instruction 

and  supervision |13  04 

Oost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  of  all  expenses 

except  bonds  and  interest |17  98 

Ooet  of  free  text-books  per  pupil  registered .338 


SAEATOGA  SPRINGS. 
Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Superintendent, 

General. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  most  prosperous  one  in  the  public 
schoolb.  The  attendance  has  been  more  regular;  the  number 
registered  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  histor}  of  the  village. 
The  most  noteworthy  change  in  the  curriculum  has  been  the 
introduction  of  kindergartens  in  four  of  the  graded  school  build- 
ings. The  experiment  has  worked  most  satisfactorily,  and 
sohool  authorities  and  parents  are  delighted  with  the  results. 

In  April,  the  teachers'  institute  for  the  second  coinmissionef 
district  was  held  in  the  village.  It  was  a  graded  institute  and 
the  village  schools  were  closed  for  its  sessions,  attendance  of  the 
teachers  beinj:  made  obligatory. 

The  institute  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  villap:e  schools, 
and  their  teachers,  measured  by  its  results,  in  inspiration  for 
faithful,  intelligent  service,  no  more  successful  institute  was,  I 
believe,  ever  held  in  the  State.  In  the  spring  the  board  of  educa- 
tion decided,  owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  lower  grades, 
to  centralize  the  three  grammar  schools,  in  a  building  to  be 
ereeted  on  the  high  school  lot,  and  annexed  to  the  high  school 
building.  The  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  |20,000,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September. 
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The  new  building  will  add  greatly  to  the  school  plant  of  the 
village,  now  without  a  peer  among  the  villages  of  the  State,  and 
will  be  a  model  of  excellence.  We  expect  to  do  better  work, 
more  economically  than  ever  before.  The  sessions  will  be  from 
9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  UL  and  so  centrally  located  is  the  building  that  no 
pupils  will  be  obliged  to  walk  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  school. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  spring  recognized  the  faithful 
work  of  the  teachers  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  by 
generous  increases  Ln  salary. 


SENECA  PALLS. 

P.  S.  PoBTKB,  Swpervaiendent, 

General. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  was  pleasantly  accomplished,  and 
in  passing  over  it  in  review  there  sefems  to  be  an  advance  in 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 

We  are  changing  to  a  system  of  semi-annual  promotions  in 
the  belief  that  thereby  the  work  will  be  better  adapted  to  the 
individuals  of  the  class.  The  abilities  of  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty 
pupils  to  master  any  given  courtsje  of  study  vary  as  greatly  as 
do  the  abilities  of  any  30  or  40  men  to  succeed  in,  life,  and  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  a  large  class  together  on  a  level  for  a  long 
time  is  not  apparent.  With  half-year  classes  bright  pupils  can 
more  easily  advance  beyond  their  grade  and  the  disappointment 
to  those  who  fall  behind  their  class  will  be  less.  The  chief  gain, 
however,  is  in  bringing  tlie  work  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  class. 

Arbor  Day  is  taken  by  the  graduating  class  as  their  field  day. 
In  the  afternoon  exercises  are  given  in  Academy  Hall,  after 
which  the  class  plant  their  tree.  We  thus  give  an  added  inter- 
est to  the  day  and  to  a  certain  extent  hold  the  class  responsible 
for  its  appropriate  observance. 

The  Study  of  Literature. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given  much  atteaition  to  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  grammar  grades.  Teachers  and  pupils 
have  found  the  work  pleasant.  That  it  has  been  profitable  is 
evidenced  by  the  increasing  desire  of  pupils  to  get  and  own  books, 
in  many  instances  that  have  come  under  our  observation  pre^ 
ferring  them  to  otlier  gifts  when  they  have  had  their  choioe  of 
OhAstmsiB  or  other  presents. 
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SENG  SiNG. 
J.  Ibying  Gobton,  Superintendent, 
Kindergarten. 

In  acoordanoe  with  your  requeeit,  I  have  tHe  honor  to  report 
as  follows:  We  have  for  several  years  employed  in  our  lowest 
primary  classes  all  the  kindergai-ten  methods  that  we  deemed 
practicable  for  the;  children  of  that  degree  of  mental  develop- 
ment,  but  now  that  the  permissive  school  age  has  been  made 
four  years  instead  of  five,  we  have  planned  to  open  a  pure  kinder- 
garten in  each  of  our  schools^  and  to  connect  with  them  a  claas 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  kindergarten  work.  All  this  is 
now  (October  9, 1894)  in  successful  operation,  and  we  are  encoiu- 
a^ed  to  hope  for  its  continual  success. 

We  have  purchased  this  year  for  the  public  library,  whioh 
oomtinues  under  the  charge  of  the  school  authorities,  81  volumies^ 
making  the  total  number  in  the  library  3,283.  The  number 
drawn  for  reading  during  the  year  was  11,S9G,  besides  a  large 
number  used  for  reference  in  the  library,  of  which  no  record 
wus  ki'pi. 

Our  school  and  reference  library  now  contains  520  volumes, 
many  of  which  are  used  for  supplementan-y  reading. 

We  consider  that  both  our  public  library  and  our  school  library 
are  doing  very  great  service  and  abundantly  repay  us  for  all 
their  cost  in  time  and  money. 

Our  two  Remington  typewriters  are  still  in  constant  use  by 
the  most  advanced  high  school  class.  They  require  very  little 
attention  from  the  teachers,  as  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  assist 
each  other  in  leaming  to  manage  them,  and  after  that  only  prao- 
tice  is  needed.  They  are  used  for  preparing  a  variety  of  school 
work,  including  ulgebra,  Latin,  composition,  and  about  all  kinds 
of  written  work. 


TONAWAOTDA. 

F.  J.  Diamond,  Superintendent 

Statistical. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  most  salient  points  in 
the  history  of  the  schools  in  Tonawanda  during  the  past  year. 

The  school  population  of  the  town  is  not  far  from  2,400.  Out 
of  this  number  the  day  schools  registered  1,590,  and  the  night 
school  83,  making  a  total  of  1,673.  With  three  pai^ochial  schools 
in  operation  throughout  the  year,  these  figures  would  seem  to 
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show  a  very  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  ednoation.  That 
this  interest  is  on  the  increiase,  a  comparison  of  the  average 
attendance  for  the  two  previous  years  with  that  of  last  year  will 
suffice  to  show: 

Average  daily  attendance,  1891-92 771 

Average  daily   attendance,   1892-93 90(> 

Average  daily  attendance,  1893-94 1,023 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  30,  of 
whom  27  were  engaged  in  class-room  work  and  three  in  super- 
vision.   The  nimiber  of  school  buildings  is  five. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  free  books  were  suf^plied  to 
all  pupils  who  by  reason  of  promotion  or  otherwise  would  have 
been  required  to  procure  new  books.  The  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment was  1,200,  and  the  cost  of  the  partial  supply  necessary  for 
that  number  of  pupils  was  |800.  We  estimated  tiiat  it  will  cosi 
|1,000  additional  to  complete  the  outfit 

Teachers. 

Of  the  32  teachers  who  appeared  upon  our  pay-rolls  during  the 
year  23  are  graduates  from  normal  schools^  and  three  others 
have  had  normal  training.  It  also  apx>ear8  from  a  tabulation  I 
have  made  that  they  represent  two  States  outside  of  our  own, 
15  different  counties  of  our  own  State,  and  seven  of  the  nor- 
mal schools.  They  can  claim  an  average  experience  of  11  terms, 
and  have  received  an  average  salary  of  |512. 

The  taxes  raised  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  aud 
the  fitting  of  new  buildings  was  |27,000. 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  people  of  Touawanda  are 
awake  to  their  educational  interests. 


WATERPORD. 

Albxandvr  Falooneb,  8vj>erinte7ident . 
I  submit  to  you  this,  my  annual  report  for  publicatiou: 

Statistical. 
Population,   estimated 0,260 

Number  of  children  between  5  to  21 1,591 

Total    repristration :  994 

Average  daily  attendance 712 

Whole  number  of  days  taught 191 

Whole  number  of  days'  attendance 135,466 
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Nmnber  of  teackers  employed 21 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  iMhool 3 

NiMnber  registered  in  high  school 96 

Number  holding  preliminary  certificate 78 

Number  of  graduates 9 

Cost  per  pupil  based  on  total  registration |13  46 

Cost  i)er  pupil,  based  on  average  attendance 18  78 

Number  of  volumes  added  to  library 192 

Whole  number  of  volumes 2,100 

Paid  superintendent |1,400 

Paid  one  teacher. . .  *. 660 

Paid  one  teacher 560 

Paid  one  teacher 500 

ftdd  eight  teachers 450 

Paid  two  teachers. 400 

Paid  three  teachers 375 

Paid  one  teacher 352 

Paid  one  janitor 500 

Paid  one  janitor 550 

General. 

All  the  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  the  teachero  are 
zealous,  not  only  in  having  the  pupils  master  the  subjects  they 
iU!ie  teaching,  but  in  implanting  in  their  young  minds  what  will 
lead  them  to  becoone  noble  men  and  women,  and  honored 
patriotic  citizena 

Our  high  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  in  the  hands 
of  Mattie  J.  Cook,  who  is  principal ;  out  of  96  students  registerod, 
78  were  academics,  under  the  regents,  holding  preliminan  oer- 
tlficates,  this  is  the  best  record  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Music  and  drawing  have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  super- 
visor, Jessie  Owen,  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  results  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  supervisor  and  the  teachers  are  very  satis- 
factory indeed. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Boughton,  our  librarian  for  several  years,  reports 
that  she  has  issued  more  books  during  the  year  than  ever  before 
in  her  experience,  I  believe  that  the  increased  desire  for  reading 
good  literature  is  owing  largely  to  the  faithful  efforts  ot  our 
teachers,  who  are  cultivating  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  reading 
works  written  by  our  best  authors. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  monthly  during  the  year; 
at  the  meetings  matters  relating  to  the  general  management  of 
the  schools  weire  discussed,  also  questions  in  pi^chology  and 
methodia  in  teaching. 
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I  will  give  you  a  list  of  questions  given  for  December  6,  1893, 
that  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  at  least  10  dajs 
before  the  meeting;  they  were  all  expected  to  be  prepared  to 
»ay  soniothing  on  each  question. 

1.  Upon  wiiat  is  thinking  based  ? 

2.  Name  two  qualities  in  the  teacher  which  will  secure  the 
attention  of  pupils. 

3.  Sx)ecify  three  kinds  of  knowledge  essential  to  success  in 
teaching. 

4.  What  do  you  consider  an  essential  quality  in  a  teacher  to  be 
a  strong  disciplinarian  ? 

5.  Which  is  the  more  important  as  an  end  to  be  sought,  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  or  of  hygiene  ? 

6.  What  are  your  opinions  regarding  the  sentiment  that  pre- 
vails among  educators,  that  corporal  punishment  should  be 
abolished  ? 

1  found  that  in  presenting  these  questions  to  the  teachers  they 
aroused  at  once  a  lively  interest  in  pesychology  and  pedagogical 
wotks,  and  the  plan  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and  all 
concerned. 

We  hail  witli  delight  the  new  Compulsory  Education  Law,  and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  have  the  law  enforced  in  our  tillage. 

Our  boai'd  of  education  are  practical,  progressive  business 
men,  and  they  look  at  all  educational  matters  from  a  business 
standpoint;  they  are  ready  to  back  up  the  State  Department, 
the  local  teachers  and  superintendent  in  any  movement  that  will 
advance  our  school  to  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency,  and  they 
express  themselves  as  being  firm  believers  in  the  public  schools 
and  universal  education  being  the  only  safeguard  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutiona 


WESTCHESTER 
Michael  E.  Devlin,  Superintendent, 

General. 

This  is  the  initial  report  from  Westchester  Union  Free 
School,  district  No.  1,  since  a  superintendent  was  appointed,  by 
grace  of  the  Sux)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the 
la^  for  such  cases  made  and  provided.  It  is  the  thirtetmth  year 
of  the  present  administration  in  this  district,  a  number  frequently 
associated  with  unpleasant  events,  but  in  the  present  instance 
suggestive  only  of  pleasant  recollections. 

While  the  appointment  of  a  district  superintendent  brings 
us  into  elosfp  touch  with  the  Department  perhaps,  it  has  been 
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assumed  by  the  teachers  of  this  district,  siDce  the  appointment 
of  your  associate,  that  they  were  personally  as  well  as  profes- 
nonally  represented  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
hisrtruction,  our  former  commissioner,  to  whost*  kindness  of 
heart  and  official  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of 
this  diatrict,  are  largely  due  our  present  school  accommoda- 
tions  aad  generous  professional   compensation. 

During  the  last  13  years  no  teaxiher  in  this  district  has  failed 
rf  re-engagement  ^ho  desired  to  be  retained.  No  teacher's  sal- 
ary has  been  curtailed  for  necessary  absence,  and  every 
teacher's  salary  ham  been  increased.  The  minimum  salary  tx> 
assistants  before  this  period  was  |200  i)er  year;  the  maximum, 
|650.  The  principal's  salary  was  |2,100.  The  minimum  salary 
paid  now  to  assistants  is  |500;  the  maximum,  |1,000.  The 
principal's  salary  has  remained  unchanged  during  the  past  13 
jears. 

Our  Curriculum. 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  in  this  school  has  been  a 
thorough  eVementary  education  of  Edward  Everett's  standard: 
**To  spell  correctly,  to  be  conversant  with  the  ordinary  rules 
of  arithmetic;  to  write  a  plain  legible  hand;  and  the  ability 
to  expn^s  thought  in  clear,  grammatical  English."  To  this, 
mdte  a  love  of  country,  of  nature,  of  nature's  God,  and  our 
Wlow-man,  and  you  have  our  curriculum  complete. 

Arbor  Day 

is  our  favorite  festival  Ijast  May  the  members  of  thf  grad- 
'lating  class  laid  out  two  large  parterres  formed  from  eight 
•ontiguous  rhomb!  —  a  star;  one  upon  the  boys'  side  and  one 
upon  the  girls'.  Purple,  green,  and  golden  coleus  formed  the 
^^orders  of  eight  beds — one  to  each  class.  In  these  beds  our 
♦children  placed  750  plants — geraniums,  heliotropes,  fuchsiaf?. 
iilifs,  parisies  and  roses.  On  Decoration  Day,  after  the  exer 
^•bes,  loving  hands  carefully  garnered  little  bouquets  from  thes<* 
beds  and  placed  their  simple  offering  of  love  upon  the  graves 
of  their  farmer  comrades  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
Master's  class. 

Music  and  Drawing. 

During  the  past  year  music  has  been  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically taught  throughout  our  schools  by  a  graduate  of 
Potsdam  Normal— Miss  Hattie  L.  Burr.  Patriotic  songs  are 
memorized,  and  snug  by  note.  They  are  bunied  into  the  child's 
ni6m<yrf. 
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Thifl  subject  has  also  received  the  attentioin  of  a  specialist 
from  the  Albany  Normal — Miss  Mae  Blanche  Dotj.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  include  the  teachers  this  year  in  this  lady's  class^  so 
that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  next  departmental  examination 
in  drawing  may  be  somewhat  allayed,  and  the  demand  for 
special   certificates  correspondingly   diminished. 

Public  Documents. 

Please  to  accept  sincere  thanks  for  the  promptitude  displayed 
by  the  Department  in  forwarding  its  official  reports,  and  the 
plain,  handy  character  of  its  pamphlets  upon  recent  changes  to 
the  school  laws,  which  have  anticipated  and  prevented  much 
misunderstanding. 
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ALLEGANY  AND  CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATIONS. 
Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookbb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  f  olio  win  j^  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  upon  the  Allegany  and  Cat- 
taraugus reservations^  with  explanations  of  the  disbursements  of 
money  for  these  schools. 

liy  account  shows  that  for  the  year  endini^  July  'M,  1894,  I 
have  received  from  the  State,  checks  aggregating  $7,120.91.  Thie 
money  was  disbursed  as  follows:  For  teachers'  wages,  |4,588; 
far  new  woodsheds  and  privies  at  all  the  houses  and  for  a  new 
roof  an  No.  7,  Cattaraugus  reservation,  |1,792;  for  necessary 
supplies,  furniture,  apparatus  and  text-books,  f 293.21;  and  for 
aalary  and  expenses  of  sux>erintendent,  f447.70. 

The  new  woodsheds  were  built  by  a  special  order  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  are  a  great  convenience  and  comfort  to  the 
teachers  who  have,  hitherto,  been  compelled  to  dig  their  wood  out 
of  the  BDiow,  or  else  (in  some  communities  where  thieving  is 
oommon)  to  pile  it  in  the  sdioolroom  to  keep  it  imder  lock,  and 
key. 
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There  are  10  schools  on  the  Cattaragus  reservatioo,  and  six 
on  the  Allegany,  and  I  believe  it  safe  to  saj  that  the  genesal 
condition  of  these  schools  is  improving.  During  the  year,  448 
different  pupils  were  registered,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
at  all  the  schools  was  142  92-167,  which  is  a  good  increase  above 
the  attendance  of  former  years. 

The  chief  drawback  to  greater  and  better  results  in  these 
schools  is  the  indifference  of  parents.  About  half  of  these  people 
seem  to  care  absolutely  nothing  about  a  school  In  the  community. 
While  this  is  true,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  and  expect  that  the 
parents  of  the  next  generation  of  children  will  be  much  more 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  schools  and  in  the  education  of 
the  children. 

While  there  is  much  of  discouragement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  schools  to-day,  there  is  also  inspiration  in  the  thought 
that  for  these  people  the  school  of  the  future  will  bo  vastly  better 
if  we  make  the  school  of  the  present  the  best  we  can. 

I  have  made  frequent  visits  to  these  schools  and  am  endearor- 
iug  to  get  the  very  best  teachers  the  money  will  hire. 

Having  had  15  years'  experience  as  teacher  in  the  union 
schools  of  the  State  and  having  served  three  years  <as  school  com- 
missioner of  this  district,  I  ought  to  be  a  fair)/  good  judge  of 
the  work  I  find  a  teacher  doing. 

T  am  employing  one  lady  who  has  taught  15  years,  and  anotlier 
who  has  taught  nine  years  in  these  schools.  More  than  half  of 
the  others  are  doing  their  second  or  third  year's  work. 

This  year  I  supplied  the  teachers  with  needles,  thread  and 
cloth,  and  the  (children  were  taught  to  do  sewing.  Most  of  the 
children  enjoyed  the  work  and  made  commendable  progress. 

In  all,  I  think  we  are  doing  fairly  well  (surely  the  best  we  can 
under  present  conditions)  with  the  money  the  State  furnishes 
for  these  schoola 

There  ought  to  be  an  appropriation  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  pay  for  a  coat  of  paint  on  each  house,  new  roofs 
on  four  houses,  and  new  floors  in  two  or  three. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Indian  nation  to  pay  the  Indian 
trustees  for  the  wood  furnished  for  the  schools.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Indian  council  it  was  voted  not  to 
pay  for  any  more  wood.  The  council  carried  the  idea  tliat  the 
districts  could  each  supply  its  own  wood.  As  a  result  of  this 
action  some  districts  are  supplying  wood  as  well  as  ever,  while 
others  furnish  none.  Upon  the  order  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, I  have  advised  teachers  who  are  not  supplied  wllli 
wood  to  buy  their  wood  and  to  add  this  expense  to  their  bill 
at  the  close  of  the  term.      It   is  plain  that  the  time  is  near 
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at  hand  when  the  State  must  supply  all  the  fuel  for  these  schools. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  perched  upon  comer  blocks  witli  no 
walls  between.  These  housee  would  be  much  wanner,  and  less 
fuel  would  be  required  if  an  appropriation  could  be  obtained  to 
place  Bome  kind  of  a  tight  wall  under  rbem.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  State  Superintendent  may  soon  be  able  to  order  these  needed 
repairs. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  many  favors,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  teachers,  for  promptness  in  sending  theii*  checks,  T  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  BOYCE, 

Super  in  tendent, 
Elkdale,  October  30,  1894. 


ONONDAGA  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J,  F.  Cbooker,  Superintendent  of  I^ublic  Instruction: 

Sir. —  June  9, 1893,  the  school  closed  with  a  picnio  in  a  shaded 
gpove  near  the  schoolhouse.  Singing,  recitations,  plays  and 
refreshments,  pleasantly  spent  the  day.  I  engaged  the  teacher, 
Miss  Scott,  daughter  of  the  Episcopal  missionary,  for  another 
year;  but  in  August  received  a  letter  from  her  from  Detroit, 
Michigan,  that  she  would  not  return  to  the  reservation.  There- 
fore I  engaged  Mrs.  Libbie  N.  Rounds,  a  graduate  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  who  had  only  eight  pupils  the  first  week.  But 
in  the  ninth  week  of  the  term  the  registration  had  inereased  4:0 
60  and  you  gave  me  permission  to  employ  a  second  teacher.  My 
wife,  who  had  been  a  successful  teacher  in  Syracuse  and  Buflfalo, 
went  into  the  school  in  November  to  assist  her  daughter,  and 
oontinued  to  teach  till  January  26,  1894.  A  cold,  ending  in 
pneumonia,  terminated  her  useful  life  January  31,  1894.  My 
wife,  self  and  Sux>erintendent  Crooker  had  been  teachers  in  the 
same  school  in  Buffalo.  We,  therefore,  received  him  at  our 
school  as  our  official  sux>erior  and  a  personal  friend  who  showed 
his  kindnosw  of  heart  by  writing  me,  "When  I  remember  how 
cheerful  she  was  and  how  well  she  seemed  to  be  when  I  met  her 
at  the  sdiool  but  a  short  time  since,  it  i«  a  shock  to  me  to  learn 
of  such  a  sudden,  sad  blow  to  you  and  the  rest  of  your  family. 
My  sineere  sympathy  and  condolenc>e  is  extended  to  you  and  your 
daughter  for  your  severe  loss."  T  wish  to  put  on  record  this  evi- 
dence of  the  kindness  of  heart  of  our  highest  educational  State 
official,  and  to  add  that  he  has  uniformly  consented  to  indorse 
every  reaflonable  request  for  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  State 
school.    He  has  recommended  and  helped  to  get  a  legislative 
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appropriation  of  (1,200  for  an  addition  to  our  schoolhouse  a 
grounds,  which,  we  hope  will  be  ready  for  the  fall  term.  Tfc 
this  new  building  and  a  second  teacher  are  necessary  appe 
from  the  following  statistics: 

1887  registration 05;  yearly  average  attendance 

1888  registration 68;  yearly  average  attendance 

1889  registration 72;  yearly  average  attendance 

1890  registration 75;  yearly  avei-age  attendiance 

1891  registration 66;  yearly  average  attendance 

1892  registiration 65;  yearly  average  attendance 

1893  registration 70 ;  yearly  average  attendance 

1894  registratio(n 95;  yearly  average  attendance 

During  1893-4,  one  teacher  taught  36  weeks;  the  second  teacb 
27  we^s,  maiking  an  average  attendance  for  each  teacher  for  t 
time  taught  25,  while  the  average  for  one  teadier  for  t 
seven  years  preceding  is  only  20,  or  five  less  for  one  tead 
than  for  each  of  the  two  teachers  during  the  past  school  ye 
The  present  teachers,  Mrs.  Bounds  and  Mrs.  Pinckney,  ma 
music,  marching,  calisthenics,  object-lessons,  a  lai:*ge  playgrom 
kindness,  personal  instruction  and  a  laudable  ambition,  stro 
influences  in  bringing  the  chUdren  to  the  sdiwl  and  keep] 
them  usefully  and  happily  employed.  The  teachers  say.  i 
Indian  children  generally  are  very  peaceable  in  their  plays;  a 
if  they  are  accidentally  hurt,  seldom*  cry  or  complain. 

To  prove  that  the  whites  are  the  friends  of  the  Onondaf 
ooinsider  the  follovnng  voluntary  contributions  for  1894: 

Episcopal  Mission,  estimated  at IE 

Methodist  Mission,  estimated  at C 

Btate  school,  over i 

Indian  physician   S 

New   schoolhoase    1,2 

Reservation  highways   3,( 

t  

Total  1894  free  gifts |6^ 


To  these  may  be  added  some  indeflnite  items:  Expenses 
Indjiani  agent;  free  use  of  our  courts;  remission  of  taxes;  exi 
protection  from  sellera  of  liquors;  extra  protection  from  all  « 
tracts  or  debts.  To  these  add  the  honest,  promised  aauM 
playmienrts  of  salt,  cloth  and  |1,500  of  annuity  in  cash,  and 
see  "  the  poor  Indian  "  is  not  so  poor  as  we  may  have  ima^* 
In  all,  say  |10,000  in  1894,  or  |20  to  eadi  one,  old  and  young, 
|100  to  each  family  of  five. 
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The  United  States  also  proAides  free  tuition  and  snpport  at 
Hampden  and  Carlisle.  All  of  which  shows  that  the  Indian 
wards  of  New  York  and  the  United  States  are  treated  in  a 
liberal  and  kindly  manner. 

Respt»ctfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  NEWMAN, 

SuperintenderU. 
South  Onondaga,  Aupist  10,  1894. 


ST.  KEGIS  RESERVATION. 
Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookbb,  /Superintendent  of  Public  Instricction : 

Sir. —  I  herewith  snbmit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  nnder 
my  charge:  The  nnmber  of  pupils  that  attended  school  eome 
time  duicing  the  school  year  was  166,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  671-2,  which  is  a  slight  improvement  on  last 
yearns  attendance.  In  conjunction  with  the  teachers  in  the  sev- 
eral schools,  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  pupils  and 
parents  the  absolute  necessity  of  regularity  in  attendance,  to 
procure  anything  like  steady  improvement  We  have  succeeded 
in  a  manner. 

The  State  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these 
Bohools,  furnished  the  fuel,  thus  relieving  the  teachers  of  the 
borthen  of  pnniding  the  same,  with  the  result  that  the  schools 
were  kept  much  more  comfortable,  in  consequence  of  the  snb- 
stltution  of  ooal  for  the  poor  quality  of  wood  found  on  the 
reservation.  The  school  houses  are  much  in  need  of  a  coat  or 
two  of  paint,  presenting  a  very  rusty  api)earance  for  the  lack  of 
the  same  The  teachers  seem  to  be  Interested  in  their  work  —  a 
gradual,  though  not  a  very  rapid,  improvement  being  the  resuH 
of  their  labors. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  McCONNELL, 

Supef*intendent. 
Hogansburgh,  August  6,  1894. 


SHINNECOCK  AND  POO^ATlTCIv  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crook  KB,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  I  consider  that  the  fii-st  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  these 
sohools  is  to  secure  good  attendance.  Glancing  backwards,  over 
the  records  of  pairt  years,  I  find  that  the  number  attending  at 
SMnnecock  is  on  the  increase,  while  at  Poospatuck  it  rather 
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grows  less.  The  facilities  for  gaining  a  livelihood  are  better  an 
the  former  reservation,  but  they  also  have  a  resident  pastor  (the 
teacher)  and  regular  religious  privileges  which  doubtless  betters 
their  condition  in  evei'y  respect.  There  is  cause  for  congratula- 
tion in  the  haiinony  existing  between  teachers  and  parents. 
From  several  years'  experience  in  these  schools,  the  present 
teachers  are  prepared  to  meet  every  peculiarity  as  well  as  every 
want 

I  use  my  influence  for  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as 
may  be  practical  in  the  maturer  years  of  these  pupils,  and  this 
includes  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem. I  realize  that  we  have  some  cause  to  be  encouraged,  and  to 
thank  your  Department  for  all  needed  help. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.   S.  RAYNOR, 

SuperinteTuienL 
East  Moriches,  Sept^nber  18,  1894. 


TONA WANDA  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crookhr,  Superi7itende7it  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  submitting  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the 
schools  on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  I  have  to  state,  that 
oonsiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  atteind- 
ance,  by  pupils  on  this  i'eser\'ation,  during  the  past  year.  Out 
of  a  total  of  139  children  of  school  age,  106  have  attended  school 
during  some  jwrtion  of  the  school  year,  as  against  an  attendance 
of  91  the  previous  year;  and  that  the  average  daily  attendanoe 
has  increased  from  37  the  previous  year  to  42  the  last  school 
year. 

That  the  schoolhouses  in  districts  Nos.  2  and  3  are  in 
fair  repair,  and  that  I  have,  for  the  coming  year,  succeeded  in 
renting  a  building  more  suitable  for  school  purposes,  and  more 
centrally  located,  than  was  the  building  hei^tofore  occujned;  and 
T,  therefore,  hope,  another  year,  to  be  able  to  report  an  increaaed 
and  more  regular  attendance  in  that  district. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  rex)ort  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  interest  among  parents  and  pupils,  in  regain 
to  the  schools,  and  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not 
continue  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submittled, 

R.    S.   TABOR^ 

Svjm*intendent^ 
Akron,  September  19,  1894. 
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TUSOAEORA  RESEEVATION. 
HoiL  J.  F.  Crookeb,  Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction: 

Sir. —  It  affoi*ds  me  pleasure  to  report  to  you  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  schools  on  the  reservation  and  the  pleasant  and 
comfortable  scboolhouses  and  yard  which,  without  exajxj;eration^ 
will  comipare  with  the  schoolhouses  and  yards  of  the  best  runil 
districtB  in  the  State,  very  favorably,  and  all  of  which  is  due  to 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  our  schools.  Since  my  last  report 
the  houses  have  been  completed,  the  yards  graded;  trees  planted 
and  good  substantial  fences  built,  well  painted,  and  now  not 
only  do  the  Indians  feel  a  pride,  but  the  entire  community  feel 
that  a  good  work  has  been  done  to  stimulate  the  natives  in  their 
educational  pursuits  and  to  realize  that  the  Htate  iis  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  schools  have  progressed 
well  in  the  |xist  year.  Attendance  fair,  and  the  general  conduct 
and  behavior  of  the  children  excellent.  Tlie  new  furniture  put 
into  the  new  and  repaired  rcoms  are  in  as  good  condition  and 
free  from  stains  or  marks  as  would  be  possible  to  have  them 
need  by  children  of  any  community,  which  certainly  speaks  well 
for  teachers  and  scholars. 

Native  teachei-s  have  be^n  employed  for  several  years  and 
have  been  engaged  again  for  the  ensuing  year,  feeling  confident 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  The  young 
(Aildren  are  leather  timid  and  it  would  be  a  loss  of  considerable 
time  if  strangers  were  employed  as  teachers.  Arbor  Day  w.ii 
observed  in  its  full  sense  and  meaning  by  children,  in  exerolsei}, 
and  the  parents  turned  out  in  Sundav  attire,  and  tree  planting 
was  well  attended  to  (as  about  20  fine  elms  will  prove).  All 
enjoyed  the  day  and  went  to  their  homes  the  better  for  tiw* 
observance  of  the  day. 

The  whole  number  of  adults  on  reservation,  about  405;  ohlldres 
of  school  age,  130:  attended  schools  during  year,  78;  average,  34. 
One  cause  of  the  discrepancy  in  attendance  is  that  many  of  ih« 
ohfldren  are  kept  at  home  to  help  parents  In  farm  work,  ani 
rather  more  than  they  ought.  Still  we  try  to  impress  upoa 
them  the  importance  of  regular  attendance,  and  we  notice 
improvement. 

Trusting  with  the  better  accommodations,  pleasant  surround- 
ings—  increased  interest  by  teachens  and  scholars  —  in  tSietf 
work  gained  from  past  experience  will  make  the  ensuing  year 
better  than  any  of  fhe  past, 

I  am,  vour  obedient  servant, 

WHiLTAM  P.  MENTZ, 
Superintendent, 

Suiipensian  Brid^re.  f^temher  10.  1^04. 
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1.  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  DEAF  AND  DT7MB. 
Names  and  Poct-ofBoe  Addresses  of  Principals  and  Superintendents. 


Prfaioipais  or  BUperintendents. 


■Dooh  Hennr  Currier,  prin. . . . ) 
CSuMmoey  N.  Bralnera,  supt. .  i 

D.  Greene,  prin 

(Meatlne  SohottmUller,  sapt. . . . 

Edward  Beverley  Nelson,  prfai.. . 

Z..F.  Westerrelt,  supt 

Mary  Ann  Burke,  prin 

Henry  a  Rider,'8Upt 


NAlfE  OF  INSTITaXION. 


(New  York  Institution    for  the 
•<     Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

I    Dumb 

institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf-ttutes 

St  Joseph^  Institute  for  the  Im- 
provea  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Bfutes 

Oentral  New  York  institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes  .  

Western  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf-afutes 

Le  Oouteulz  St.  Mary's  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes 

Northern  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes 


Post-oflBoe  addreaa 


Station  M,  New  York. 

Lexington  ave,  between 
87th  and  68th  sts.,  N.  T. 


Fordham. 

Rome. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 
Malone. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


2.  BEPOBTS  OF  SUPBBINTENDENTS. 

NEW   YORK   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE    INSTRUCTION    OP 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookbb,  /Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  I  present  herewith  the  seventy-sixth  annual  report  of 
this,  the  oldest  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  in  the 
State: 

There  were  under  Inetruction  for  the  ye-ar  ending  Si*[nember 
30,  ISM,  390  pupils,  of  whom  259  were  males  and  13  L  females. 
Of  these,  228  were  supported  by  the  State;  125  undei'  12  years,  by 
the  counties;  31  by  the  counties  a  part  of  the  yeai*,  and  by  the 
>^tate  the  remainder  thereof;  4  by  parents  and  guardians;  aud 
2  by  the  institution. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers,  including  the  principal,  is  .23, 
8  gentlemen  and  15  ladies;  of  these,  5  gentlemen  and  13 
ladies  are  hearing;  1  gentleman  and  2  ladies  are  semi-mute^; 
1  gentleman  pao-tially  deai;  and  1  gentleman  deaf,  all  experi- 
enced specialists,  and  to  these  hafi  been  intrusted  the  class- 
room work. 

The  trade  schools  have  been  under  the  charge  of  13  instructors, 
8  gentlemen  and  5  ladies;  of  whom  0  gentlemen  and  5  ladies 
are  hearing,  and  2  gentlemen  semi-mutes. 

During  the  year  the  institution  lias,  under  the  direction  of  the 
directors,  been  most  thoi'oughly  equipi>ed  in  every  deiMtrtment 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no  sujyerioir  in  the 
State.  Chartered  in  1817,  with  IX-Witt  Clinton,  it  first  president, 
it  has  had  the  benefit  of  wise  direction  throughout  these  succeed- 
ing years  and,  as  a  result  of  long  experience,  has  reached  the 
highest  point  of  usefulness  in  its  special  line  of  work. 

The  piincipal  improvements  of  the  yeivr  have  been:  A  two- 
story  brick  addition  to  the  Mansion  House,  80  x  36,  on  the  first 
floor  of  which  are  5  classrooms,  each  25  x  16,  and  12  feet  high, 
designed  with  particular  attention  to  light  and  ventilation.  Each 
classroom  is  furnished  in  confonnity  with  the  needs  of  little 
children  and  devoted  to  the  special  subjects  —  kindergartening, 
speech,  aural  development,  sind  manual  instruction.  Tlie  class- 
rooms open  upon  a  wide  coi'ridor  heading  to  the  old  building, 
and  also  to  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor.  This  floor  is  utilized 
as  a  dormitory  for  70  little  boys  under  10  years  ot  a^^,  wwdiXv^ia^ 
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in  addition,  a  large  toilet-room,  with  all  modem  improyem.ent 
and  ajxartment  for  the  attendant  supervisor.  The  total  ooet  c 
this  building  was  about  f8,500,  and  it  was  occupied  on  the  8t 
day  of  November  last 

A  perfectiy  equipped  gymnasium,  under  the  care  of  a  ooc 
petent  physical  dipector,  was  ojienjed  on  the  1st  of  Apri 
Physical  measurements  and  examinations  were  naade  of  ever 
pupil  and  a  special  course  of  exercises  for  securing  proper  oheG 
development  and  correctness  of  breathing  begun.  From  thi 
syHtematic  daily  training  it  is  to  be  expected  that  not  only  th 
highest  results  in  articulation  teaching  \^ill  be  secured,  but  als 
an  elasticity  of  carriage  and  a  ready  response  of  muscles  to  th 
wUl,  removing,  in  great  measure,  marked  defects  incidental  t 
deafnesa 

A  complete  system  of  rain-baths  have  taken  the  place  of  tan 
and  tub,  giving  to  this  institution  the  most  perfect  sanitar 
bathing  arrangementa 

A  new  fireproof  power,  laundry  and  servantei'  dormitory  builc 
ing,  situated  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Institutlo 
property,  was  completed  in  August  at  a  cost  of  ^33,000,  repladni 
the  dilapidated  frame  structure  which  had  for  26  years  serve 
these  purposes. 

These  improvements  were  made  possible  by  the  use  of  fund 
obtained  from  private  sources,  not  a  single  dollar  of  publi 
mjoney  having  been  exjxended  thei-efor. 

The  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  according  to  the  program  pre 
paired  by  the  Department  of  Public  In.struction,  has  become  i 
regular  feature  of  our  school  year,  and  a  splendid  specimen  o 
oak  was  planted  on  the  institution  grounds  by  the  pupils. 

At  a  convention  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  thi 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  at  Chautauqua,  July  3-lC 
I  presented  a  jjaper  upon  "  The  History  of  Articulation  Teachinj 
in  the  New  York  Institution,''  which  possessed  peculiar  interes 
from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  oral  school  established  fa 
America. 

The  system  of  instruction  now  employed  is  broadly  edeetic 
A  study  of  the  needs  of  eaich  pupil  is  made,  and  the  method  t( 
be  used  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the  aio 
being  to  give  to  each  an  ability  to  use  tttie  English  language  wW 
ease  and  correctness,  so  that  oral,  aural  and  manual  methods  ar 
followed  as  the  exigencies  may  Indicate. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ENOCH    HENRY   CURRIMt, 

PrincipcU. 

West  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  street  and  Boulevard,  Nev 
Tork  eitj,  October  19,  1894. 
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INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    IMPROVED    INSTRUC5TI0N    OP. 

DEAF-MXJTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Ceookeb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  send  the  usual  state- 
ment of  facts  concerning  this  institution  for  publication  in  the 
forthcoming  annual  report  of  your  Department,  I  beg  leave  to 
sobmit  the  following: 

During  the  school  year  which  has  just  come  to  a  close  there 
were  connected  with  this  school  218  pupils.  Of  this  number,  128 
^ere  State  pupils,  77  were  county  pupils,  12  were  pay  pupils,  1 
waa  a  free  pupil. 

The  corps  of  instruction  consisted  of  16  regular  teachers  and 
5  special  teachers.  Of  the  regular  teachers,  13  are  ladies  and 
3  are  gentlemen ;  of  the  special  teachers,  4  are  gentlemen  anid 
1  is  a  lady. 

The  regular  course  of  study,  which  was  pureued  during  the 
{•mod  covered  by  this  report,  embraces:  Kindergarten  work, 
articulation,  lip-reading,  penmanship,  reading,  language  lessons, 
composition,  arithmetic,  complete;  form  study,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  geography,  of  all  countries;  history,  natural  his- 
tory, geometry,  IxwkktH^^ping,  fri^hand  drawing,  from  copies, 
ciists,  and  natural  objects;  instrumental  drawing. 

The  special  lessons  were  in:  Clay  modeling,  oil  painting, 
'^ooking,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  woodwork  and  metal-work. 

This  course  of  studv,  which  differs  mat<Tiallv  from  that  used 
in  the  common  schools,  has  be(»n  devis^Hl  with  isjiecial  regard  to 
the  needs  and  reciuirements  of  tlio  class  of  puj)ils  whom  w<»  Imve 
in  our  charge.  I  take  it  to  be  our  v\\wi  duty  to  the  State,  to 
enable  these  pupils  to  become  self-supporting  when  they  leave 
school.  Tlie  only  way  in  which  they  can  support  themselves  is 
by  engaging  in  some  manual  pursuit.  With  few  exceptions, 
deaf-mutes  have  to  make  tlieir  living  by  thr  labor  of  their 
hands.  Occasionallv  we  find  one  who  is  successfullv  carrvinc 
f»n  some  business,  or  wli-o  is  holding  a  position  as  clerk  oi*  book- 
keeper, .etc.,  but  such  casef»  are  rare,  and  the*  great  mass  of  our 
pupils  have  to  enter  shops  and  factones  when  they  leave  school. 
Hence,  it  seems  that  we  can  not  do  better  than  bend  all  our 
•uergies  toward  developing  their  powers  of  observation  and 
traininfc  their  eyes  and  their  hands  while  they  are  in  school. 
^  e  have  25  s(»hool  hours  a  week.  Of  these  25  hours,  we  devote 
in  the  advanced  classes  11  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of 
physics,  chemistri%  geometry,  freehand  drawing  and  instru 
m(»ntal  drawing.  In  the  lower  classes,  also,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  school  time  is  given  up  to  drawing,  form-study  and 
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clay-modeling.  Besides,  all  the  boys  oyer  14  years  of  age  iq^end 
eight  hours  each  week  in  the  manual  training  department^  and 
some  spend  from  three  to  five  hours  additional  in  the  art  studio. 
From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  the  older  pupils  is  given  up  to  ench  subjects  as 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  ordinary  trades,  and  a  knowledge 
of  which  can  W  practically  applied  in  the  work>»Lops  to  which 
they  have  to  go  when  they  leave  school. 

It  must  be  giutifying  to  every  one  who  is  charitably  inclined, 
that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  In  the 
proportion  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  State  to  those  who  can 
htar  and  spejik.     The  decrease  is  especially  noticeable  among 
-    the  better  classes  of  the  population.    This  can  be  explained  in 
the  following  way:    Only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
these  afflicted   children   are  born   with  their  infirmities.    13ie 
great  majority   of  them   lose   their  hearing  at  an   early  agje, 
through  some  accident  or  through  the  common  children's  dls- 
easeS)   such  as   measles,   scarlet   fever,   diphtheria^   etc.    It  Is 
well  known  that  in  these  ailments  proper  nursing  is  just  as 
important  as  medical  attendance,  if  not  more  so.    If,  nowadays, 
a  child  whose  parents  are  in  good  circumstances,  is  taken  dck 
with  one  of  these  diseases,  they  will  at  once  engage  one  or  two 
trained  nurses,  who  will  waitch  the  child  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently, day  and  night,  and  if  the  least  symptom  appears  of  a 
complication  which  may  affect  the  ear,  .they  will  discover  it  at 
once,  and  a  medical  specialist  will  be  called  for  consultation. 
The  result  In  most  cases  is  that  the  child  recovers  from  his 
illness  without  being  left  deaf.    The  competent  aurists  that  are 
now  to  be  found  in  almost  any  city,  large  or  small,  and  the 
trained  nurses  tliat  can  be  procured  almost  anywhere,  have,  in 
my  opinion,  been  instrumental  in  greatly  reducing  tlie  number 
of  deaf-mutes  among  the  children  of  the  better  classes.    It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  benefits  of  proper  medical 
treatment  and   of  good  nursing  will  become  available  to  the 
children  of  the  i)Oor  as  well  as  to  those  of  tlie  rich. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  from  year  to  year  deaf- 
mutism  becomes  more  and  more  limited  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  own  living  after  leaving  this 
institution,  there  is  additional  i^eason  why  our  course  of  study 
should  be  shaped  in  such  a  manner  that  our  pupils  receive  that 
kind  of  information  and  that  kind  of  skill  which  they  can 
directly  apply  in  their  future  occupations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  GREENE, 

Principal. 

Lexdngton  Avenue  (between  Sixty-seventh  and   Sdxty-eigfath 
BireetB),  New  York,  October  6, 1894. 
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BT.  JOSEPH'S  rNSTITUTE  FOB  THE  IM1»R0VED  INSTBUO- 

TION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookeb,  Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction; 

Sir. — ^During  the  year  ending  September  30,  there  were  In 
attendance  at  the  three  schools  of  St  Joseiph's  Institute  375 
papila  Of  these,  184  were  State  and  15G  conntj  pupils,  the 
remaining  32  were  supported  by  guardiana 

The  Bohoolroom  work  of  the  last  year  was  carried  on  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  oral  method  adopted  in  1888,  and  the  branches 
taught  are  those  pursued  in  the  public  schools. 

As  slated  in  my  last  report,  we  recognize  the  importance  ol 
maoual  training  for  the  deaf  and  haye  endeavored  to  secure  first- 
dan  teachers  for  the  various  industries.  On  an  average,  two 
hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  industrial  training  in  the  senior 
department  and  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment As  a  rule  the  pupils  appreciate  the  advantages  afforded 
tiiem  through  the  liberality  of  the  State  and  are  eager  to  improve. 

Very  resi)ectfully  yours, 

'  GELESTIXE  SCH0TTMUIJJ5B^ 

Superinte7ident 
Westchester,  November  10,  1894. 


CENTRAL   NEW   YORK    INSTITUTION   FOR   DEAFMUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookbr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  your  request  and  custom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  a  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutcs 
'or  tbe  year  ending  September  30,  1894. 

There  were  connected  with  the  school  on  September  30,  1893  — 
132  pupils  —  66  boys  and  66  girls.  Since  that  time  15  (eight  boys 
and  seven  girls)  have  been  admitted^  making  the  total  enrollment 
for  the  year  147  pupils  —  74  boys  and  73  girls  — 15  have  severed 
their  connection,  of  which  number  nine  were  returned  to  their 
parents  on  account  of  the  expiration  of  their  txM'ms:  one  was 
discharged,  not  bedng  a  fit  subject;  one  died;  and  four  were 
detained  at  home  by  parents  (cause  unknown),  leavinii;  67  males 
and  65  females,  a  total  of  132,  connected  Avith  the  institution  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1894. 

Of  the  whole  number,  98  were  supported  by  the  State  ot  ^^^ 
^'ork  and  4.9  hv  the  counties.    The  institution  in  a\\  Wa  de^?iTV- 
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ments,  I  am  pleased  to  repoi*t,  liaa  bcHjn  conducted  v  ith  elVicieucy 
and  a  good  degree  of  success.  The  work  of  the  classes  in  indus- 
trial training  indicated  very  general  progress  in  every  branch 
taught 

But  few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  various  departin(»nta. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  jeen  good.  There  ha\e 
l>een  the  usual  number  of  minor  cases  of  sicKuess,  all  uf  whicb 
readily  yielded  to  careful  treatment  and  ^ood  uui'sing.  With 
strict  attention  to  diet,  regular  hours  of  study,  rest  and  rcHireation 
our  pupils,  as  a  rule,  return  to  their  honn^s  in  Juiu^  in  (^xcellf^nt 
health.    We  have  had  one  death. 

The  deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  compose  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
conmiunity,  yet  the  character  of  their  misfortune  seems  to  impose 
a  strong  claim  upon  our  justice  and  benevohMnre  to  j'fTai^d  thi-m 
the  best  possible  facilities  for  instniction.  They  have  the  same 
faculties  by  nature  as  those  Avho  hear,  but  one  important  st»nse 
is  Avanting,  and  consequently  they  have  not  t*qmil  sources  of 
enjoyment  or  stimulus  to  mental  improvement.  In  ac(|uii*ing 
language,  especially,  they  have  serious  obBlacles  to  overcome. 
Not  being  able  to  associate  the  meaning,  form,  and  order  of  words 
with  sound,  tlieir  memories  are  taxed  with  dry  particulars  and 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  mistakes  tluin  tliocs^^*  who  hav(*  ears 
to  detect  any  departure  from  usixge  or  -.Miphouy.  So  one  but 
those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  can  appreciate  and 
understand  the  work  and  great  mental  strain  that  is  required 
for  the  successful  instruction  of  this  class.  The  ])osition  of 
teacher  is  no  sinecure.  It  is  no  mere  pastime  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  but  an  occupation  which  m€*ans  hard  and  earnest  work, 
and,  requiring  activity  of  both  body  and  mind,  it  taxcM^  severally 
all  the  powers  of  the  teach<?r  and  makes  large  and  eonstnnt 
drafts  on  all  his  energies.  The  teacher  of  the*  deaf  should  com- 
prehend the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  developuK^nt  and  the 
objects  to  be  daily  sought  in  their  (Hliieation.  To  a  casual 
observer  it  may  appear  that  the  work  r(»quin»s  no  great  exertion 
of  the  bodily  powers.  The  most  that  he  sees  are  a  few  simple 
motions  of  the  hand  or  arm,  aided,  ]>erhaps,  by  a  look  or  simie 
expressive  movement  of  other  parts  of  tlie  body,  but  tlie  moi*(» 
careful  observer  perceives  and  the  teacher,  by  exi)erience,  knows 
that  this  is  not  all  by  a  great  deal.  The  exj)eiKlitiire  of  muscular 
power,  in  making  signs  and  teaching  the  *leaf  to  speak,  though 
considerable  itself,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  tax  u[)on  the  physi- 
cal energies  of  the  teacher.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  liard  work 
and  mental  anxiety,  we  reap  our  reward  by  seeing  our  pupils, 
with  rare  exceptions,  growing  better  from  the  •»ommencement 
of  the  course  to  its  close  and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
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those  who  have  thus  improved  while  under  our  care  will  do 
well  after  their  return  to  their  homes  and  jjo  out  into  the  world 
to  act  for  themselyes.    All  of  which  is  * 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  BEVERLEY  NELSON, 

Jt^rincipal. 
Kome,  November  10,  1894. 


WESTERN  NEW   YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crookkr,  8up&ri7ite7idtint  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. — I  herewith  respectfully  present  the  eighteenth  annual 
report  of  the  above-named  instil  utiou,  located  in  the  city  of 
Rochester.  i 

The  total  attendance  of  pupils  dui^ing  the  past  year  has  been 
181;  of  this  number,  116  were  State  and  65  were  county  pupils. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  156.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance since  the  organization  of  the  school  is  372.  Of  the  259 
withdrawn,  the  average  duration  of  attendance  has  been  5.lr 
jeara  At  the  close  of  the  school  in  June  there  were  four  grad- 
uates from  the  high  class  who  received  diplomas;  eight  pupils 
who  were  members  of  the  lower  grades  completed  their  terms 
of  appointment;  to  four  of  the^e,  who  were  members  of  the 
grammar  classes,  certificates  of  scholarship  were  given.  Of  the 
ir»<;  pr(*s<*nt  on  tlio  :?(Hli  of  Sei^tcmber,  82  weiv  couj^t^iiitidly 
deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  under  the  age  of  two  years;  65  lost 
their  lie^jing  after  they  were  two  and  before  they  were  seven 
vi-ais  ol(i:  statistics  in  regard  to  nino  can  not  Im^  pvc-n. 

The  per  capita  expense  for  the  past  year  has  been  |318.30.  The 
total  cost  of  maintenance  was  f 49,575.94.  The  number  of  vol- 
nmes  in  library  is  1,800;  the  mmiber  of  volumes  added  during  the 
year,  300;  expense  of  library,  $514.45. 

I  will  endeavor  to  define  the  position  which  the  Rochester 
school  holds  in  relation  to  deaf-mute  education. 

For  100  years  there  have  been  in  schools  for  the  deaf  two 
opposing  methods  —  the  French  and  the  German.  By  the  Fmeoh 
—  the  sign  method  —  the  deaf  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
through  the  instnimentality  of  a  highly  perfected  lanc^ajje  of 
gesture  sikus.  By  the  Grerman  or  oral  method  the  deaf  learn  to 
understand  language  by  moans  of  spooch-reading,  and  to  com- 
municate through  speech.  The  advocates  of  the  original  pure 
oral  metJiod  of  Germany  contended  against  reading  and  writing 
on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  these  must  inevitably  impair 
excellence  and  skill  in  speech  and  speech-ireading. 
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The  Fn^nch  metJiod  was  the  lirst  to  be  adopted  in  Amerioa, 
and  by  tlie  labors  of  liberally  educated  and  devofted  men,  the 
sign  schools,  which  were  established  and  generously  sustained 
in  many  States  of  the  Union,  gave  to  their  pupils  such,  education 
as  had  never  before  been  thought  possible.  The  deaf  were  fitted 
for  self-suppoit,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  were  qualified 
as  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen  to  ocmpete  with  the  hearing 
for  desirable  positions.  A  college  was  opened  in  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  which  afforded 
opportunity  for  higher  education.  The  graduates  of  these  schools 
very  soon  made  their  way  into  every  field  of  labor,  scifnce,  art, 
literature  and  the  professions,  and  established  happy  homes 
wherein  was  comfort  and  even  luxury.  The  power  to  do  this  was 
conferred  by  the  sign  schools.  The  results  attained  by  them 
during  the  first  fifty  years,  from  tlie  time  the  first  school  was 
established,  were  supenor  to  anything  to  be  found  i^oroad. 
American  instructors  of  the  deaf  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  oral  schools  of 
Germany.  From  time  to  time  competent  men,  who  were  in  fact 
among  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  profession,  visited  the 
schools  of  that  country.  The  German  method  had  been  in 
active  oi)eration  for  many  years  under  conditions  which  had  been 
accepted  as  favorable  by  it»  advocates,  and  the  character  of 
these  foreign  oral  schools  and  their  methods  had  become  well 
established  while  their  work  was  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
education  given  by  them  had  not,  however,  made  the  adult  deaf 
of  Germany  capable  of  providing  as  boimtifully  for  their  own 
general  comfort  and  happiness  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
broad  and  varied  usefulness  which  had  become  the  citizenship 
right,  as  it  were,  of  every  deaf  child  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  educational  representatives, 
who  judged  of  the  comparative  value  of  opx)osing  methods  by 
their  results,  had  been  disappointed  at  the  standing  of  German 
schools.  Under  the  comparison  instituted  by  them  Jie  oral 
method  of  Gi^rmany  appeared  a  failure. 

Had  there  been  occasion  for  equally  careful  investigation  of 
the  sign  schools  of  France,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
found  wanting.  Investigations  of  this  nature  would  probably 
have  shown  that  the  French  schools  also  failed  to  send  out  any 
considerable  portion  of  their  deaf  whose  intellectual  equipment 
was  comparable  to  that  given  to  tlie  deaf  in  America.  This 
would  have  made  evident  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
method  as  the  spirit  of  our  American  institutions  which  gave  to* 
them  their  great  superiority. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  hiid  made  great  achievements  in 
Stmerica,  when  our  government  sent,  as  commissioner  to  investi- 
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gate  the  charitable  and  edncationaj  Institutions  of  Europe,  the 
wise  and  great-hearted  Horace  Mann.  In  his  r3port  he  gave 
enthusiastio  commendation  to  the  work  of  the  Qennan  oral 
acbools  for  the  deaf,  in  that  they  not  only  retained  and 
onltivated  the  speech  that  might  have  oeen  acquired 
l?efore  hearing  was  lost,  but  also  they  g^ave  speech  to  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  congenitolly  deaf.  His  recom- 
mendation was  that  this  line  of  work  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
schools  of  America,  which  had  theretofore  practically  ignored 
It.  His  report,  which  started  a  revolution  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  in  America  speedily  bore  fruit.  Fortunately  the  lirst 
work  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  in  our  country,  by  the  private 
governess  and  under  the  direction  of  the  manager's  and  teachei's 
of  the  first  well-endowed  school,  did  not  restrict  the  work  to  the 
German  precedent,  but  began  with  books  and  followed  broad 
lines.  They  strove  to  give  to  the  deaf  a  good  education,  of  which 
speech  was  an  essential  feature,  though  it  was  not  the  sole  end 
and  aim.  The  wisdom  of  Horace  Mann  was  soon  to  be  demon- 
strated. The  first  American  pupil  taught  tli  rough  speech,  had 
hardly  entered  her  teens,  before  she  had  passed  so  far  beyond 
the  range  of  the  curriculum  of  the  German  schools-  that  when  she 
visited  Germany  the  teachers  could  hardly  believe  her  attainments 
were  the  bona  fide  result  of  oral  training.  The  first  oral  school 
was  fortunate  in  securing  not  only  liberal  endowment,  but  also  a 
management  that  was  enthusiastic  and  sanguine. 

Oral  schools  have  increased  in  number  and  popularity,  as  well 
as  in  excellence  of  attainment,  and  the  best  oral  schools  of  the 
world  may  now  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Simultaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  oral  schools,  some  of  the  sign  schools 
adopted  oral  exercises  for  a  portion  of  their  pupils,  for  the  semi- 
mute  and  the  semi-deaf,  and.  these  became  known  as  combined 
method  schools.  As  a  consequence  of  this  partial  introduction  of 
speech.  23  per  cent,  of  the  3,204  deaf  children  in  the  combineil 
method  schools  were,  in  1876,  taught  to  speak.  Advocates  of  the 
several  methods,  in  true  philanthropic  spirit  are  desirous  to  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and  to  develop  every 
individual  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  powers,  notwithstanding  th(» 
very  positive  differences  of  opinion  they  cherish  regarding  the 
comparative  value  of  methods. 

The  combined  method  advocate  urges  airainst  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  oral  method  for  the  education  of  the  deaf;  that  lip- 
reading  is  a  very  uncertain  medium  with  any  but  Ihe  most 
advanced  pupils;  that  slight  action  of  the  lips  in  spi^ech  is  not 
easily  seen  or  understood  by  young  children  who  have  not.  a  con 
siderable  familiarity  with  language;  and  that  the  diificulties  with 
this  medium  increase  with  the  size  of  the  class,  so  that  it  is 
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practically  impossible  to  conduct  general  exerciseg.  They  olain: 
that  this  diflftculty  is  obviated  by  the  sign  language,  since  it  i^ 
BO  clearly  seen  and  readily  intelligible  to  those  accustomed  t( 
its  use  that  whatever  the  teacher  may  say  is  self-interpreting. 

Even  those  oralists  who  approve  of  the  use  of  signs  by  thi 
younger  deaf  children,  as  many  of  them  do,  object  to  the  com 
bined  method  on  the  ground  that  the  sign  lanjjuago,  which  i: 
foreign  to  English,  is  allowed  to  become  the  vernacular  mode  oi 
intercommunication  of  all  the  pupils;  and  that  just  as  soon  a^ 
this  medium  of  intercourse  becomes  habitual  the  language  On 
child  speaks  becomes  a  foreign  tongue,  awkward  and  unfamiliar 
The  child  who  becomes  addicted  to  the  sign  language  is  not  onl; 
indisposed  to  speak,  but  is  usually  antagonistic  to  speech  instruc 
tion  and  averse  to  making  an  attempt  to  express  his  own  thought! 
and  desires  through  speech. 

The  great  success  of  the  sign  schools  in  America  has  been  due 
to  the  study  and  use  of  the  English  language  and  not  to  De  TEpet 
gesture  signa  The  great  advance  which  has  ])een  made  in  ora 
work  in  America  over  that  of  other  countries  is  due  to  the  habii 
of  reading,  whereby  language  is  presented  to  the  eye,  not  by  th( 
mouth,  but  by  the  hand,  in  manuscript  and  in  printed  books.  A 
the  Eochester  school  a  method  has  been  developed,  the  aim  o 
which  is  to  teach  every  child  habitually  to  use  speech  and  to  reac 
the  lips  in  conversation  with  every  hearing  person,  and  at  th< 
same  time,  through  the  free  use  of  the  manual  aLphabet,  to  have 
a  medium  of  intercourse  which  is  readily  seen  and  easily  and  con- 
fidently used. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Z.  R  WESTERVEI.T, 

Superintendent  and  Principal. 

Rochester,  November  19,  1894. 


LE  OOUTEULX  ST.    MARY'S    INSTITUTCON  FOR  THE  IM 
PROVED  mSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Crookeb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submll 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  Ijc  Couteulx  St.  Mary* 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Doaf-Mutes  for  tii< 
year  ending  September  30, 1894: 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  my  las 
report  was  127.  Tw^ity-seven  have  since  bet»n  admitted,  27  die 
charged  or  withdrawn,  and  one  died,  leaving  the  present  num 
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ber  126  —  67  males  and  59  females.  Of  this  number,  r.9  are  State 
pupils,  52  are  supported  by  counties,  10  by  parents  or  friends  and 
5  by  the  institution. 

The  general  health  of  tlie  pupils  has  been  good.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  yeai*,  there  was  one  deiith,  due  to  pai-alysis,  of  a  boy 
15  years  of  age.  Improved  sanitation  has  contributed  to  the 
healthful  condition  of  the  school. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  deprived,  oy  death,  of  the 
valued  seriices  of  the  Eev.  1*.  S.  Dunne,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  He  was  appointed  president  in  1880,  and  through 
this  period  of  more  than  14  years,  he  gave  L^eneronsly  of  his  time 
aud  thought  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  lie  brought  to  the 
administi-ation  of  its  affaiiw,  a  sound  judgment  and  a  wise  dis- 
cretion, representing  its  interests  before  the  outhorities  and  pub- 
lic officials,  counseling  its  officers  and  teacJiei-B,  and  befriending 
its  pupils,  which  materially  aided  in  enhancins:  its  usefulness. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  of  heart  and  mind,  and  only 
tliose  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  work  can  fully  realize 
how  great  a  loss  his  death  is  to  the  institution. 

The  nimiber  of  instructors  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing report,  ^iz.:  12,  including  the  principal,  in  the  educational 
department  and  fire  in  the  industrial  department.  Faithful  and 
eflieient  work  has  been  done  by  teachers,  officers  and  pupils,  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  work  of  the  educational  department  has 
been  carried  forward  with  increased  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The 
system  of  classification  detailed  in  former  reports  has  been  con- 
tinued. In  the  methods  of  instruction,  we  have  followed  the 
same  general  plan  heretofore  pursued.  Instruction  in  speech  has 
continued  with  increasing  satisfactory  results.  Our  first  aim 
has  been  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  to  teach  lan- 
guage as  au  expression  of  thought.  All  effort  has  been  directed 
toward  this  end. 

We  regret  \ev\  much  that  some  of  our  most  promising  pupils 
are  withdrawn  by  their  parents,  just  as  they  are  prepared  to  make 
^apid  progress,  and  w'hen  a  few  years  more  at  school  would  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  them.  Parents  lo  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider that  the  loss  of  an  education  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their 
children's  advancement  in  life,  else  such  cases  would  not  occur 
so  frequently. 

During  the  year,  several  of  our  teachers  visited  other  similar 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  methods  and  gaining 
hdp  for  our  own  work-  Two  attended  the  fourth  summer  meet- 
mg  of  the  "American  Association  t-o  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,''  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  2-12.  Some 
valuable  suggestions  were  thus  obtained. 
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While  the  intellectual  development  of  the  pupils  has  received 
careful  attention,  their  industrial  training  has  not  been  over- 
looked. The  older  pupils  spend  from  two  three  hours,  daily,  in 
the  industrial  department.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  formed 
which  prove  very  valuable  to  them  in  after  life.  As  previously 
stated,  the  boys  are  instructed  in  printing,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
chair-caning  and  wood-carving;  the  girls  in  plain  sewing,  dress- 
making, fancy  work,  cooking  and  household  economy.  Many  of 
our  pupils  who  have  left  us  are  profitably  employed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

A  medal  and  diploma  have  been  awarded  the  institution  by  the 
World's  Columbian  Commission  Bureau  of  Awards,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  its  exhibit  of  class  work  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  for  "Excellence  of  work  done  for  deaf-mutes,  and  for 
excellent  work  done  by  them,"  and  a  "Dipl(Mna  of  honor,"  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  educational  exhibit,  for  **  Indus- 
trial and  art  work." 

The  institution  has  been  visited,  during  the  year,  by  Hon.  Wm. 
R.  Stewart,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  committee 
from  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  nearly  the  entire  board 
of  supervisors  of  Erie  county,  as  well  as  their  conmiittee  on 
charitable  institutions.  The  members  of  the  last-named  com- 
mittee visit  the  institution  quarterly,  and  as  the  majority  of  onr 
pupils  are  from  this  county,  they  fake  a  personal  interest  in  tbcir 
welfare  and  note  the  progress  made  by  each  and  every  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  offer  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
prompt  attention  with  which  your  Department  has  attended  to 
all  business  matters  concerning  the  institufion. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

RTSTEB  MARY  ANXE  BT'RlvE, 

Princvpal. 
Buffalo,  November  10,  1894. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITITTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES, 

MA  LONE,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Ckcokhb,  Svperiniendent  of  PMic  Insirnciion: 

Sir. —  Tlie  following  l)rief  repoit  of  facts  relative  to  the  North- 
ern New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Malono,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  year  endinpr  September  30,  1804,  is  respectfully  submitted 
in  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  0th  inst.: 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  In  attendance  was  04;  50  were 
males  and  35  wore  females.  Of  these,  68  were  supported  by  the 
State,  42  males  and  20  females,  and  20  by  countioB,  17  males,  9 
females. 
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The  health  record  of  the  ioBtitation  Is  indeed  remarkable,  when 
we  oonsider  that  daring  its  10  years'  ^stemce  not  a  pnpll  haa 
died  within  its  wall9.  Such  a  record  must  be  gratSfjing  to  tbofle 
who  have  confided  their  children  to  its  oare,  and  to  the  State, 
under  which  the  school  is  conducted.  Further  than  this,  and 
to  which  we  can  ascribe  the  cause  primarily,  is  the  Divine  over- 
sight which  has  been  accorded  us,  and  which  has  made  suooess- 
ful  human  endeavor.  Not  a  serious  case  of  sickness  has  existed, 
nor  has  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  been  within  our  walls. 
Other  things  being  equal,  healthfulness  is  an  essential  which  is 
not  given  the  prominence  that  it  deserves.  In  the  hurried  per- 
functory inspectioL  which  institutions  of  our  kind  periodically 
receive,  attention  is  fixed  upon  business  management,  or  other 
features,  and  inquiries  concerning  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils 
are  very  meagre,  except  when  aggravated  conditions  exist  This 
oversight  whether  intentional  or  not,  can  not  degrade  the 
importance  of  that  upon  which  success,  either  educational  or 
financial,  is  contingent,  but  it  unjustly  deprives  some  institutions 
from  the  credit  which  they  have  earned,  and  therefore  deserve. 
Strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  letting  the  truth  be 
known. 

In  a  separate  building,  and  one  specially  designed  for  the  pnr* 
pose,  our  pupils  now  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  one  oi 
four  trades,  viz.,  shoemaking,  printing,  tailoring  and  dressmaK^ 
ing.  This  means  more  than  at  first  appears,  and  the  good 
derived  from  this  dei>artment  can  best  be  seen  when  it  is  better 
known  what  it  accomplishes  in  various  ways  and  how  the  influ- 
ence of  its  instruction  lasts  far  into  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  its  classes.  The  State,  in  its  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  the  support  of  educational  institutions,  should 
demand  that  while  so  much  money  is  being  expended,  some 
earning,  besides  mental  acquirement,  should  be  made.  This, 
for  our  shops,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show,  in  that  our  necessary 
olothing,  for  both  males  and  females,  including  shoes,  are  by  our 
pupils  manufactured.  A  life  of  occupation  inculcates  habits  of 
industry,  and  training  along  this  line  greatly  enhances  the 
chances  of  bread-winners.  Again,  the  weekly  publication  issued 
by  our  printers  not  only  serves  to  keep  parents  of  pupils  in 
closer  touch  with  the  school,  but  is  of  educational  value  to  the 
pupils,  and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State. 

The  educational  department,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Edward 
0.  Rider,  is  reported  as  being  made  up  of  12  classes,  exclusive 
of  those  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  consists  of  a  manual 
and  an  oral  division  —  four  oral  and  eight  manual  classes.  The 
Dumber  of  pupils  under  oral  instruction  is  17;  those  under  the 
manual  method,  68.    Speech  and  speech-reading,  by  the  wae  ol 
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the  Hai-wood  diacritical  uumual,  is  taught  to  about  seven-tt^itha 
of  the  pupils.  The  hours  of  scliool  are  six,  three  in  the  momong 
and  three  in  the  afternoon.  , 

TV)  give  an  idea  of  the  work  done,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  seventh  grade  A  class  sue 
ceeded  in  passing  Regents'  examination  in  three  subjects. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  text-books  used  at  thk 
school:  Onibe's  Arithmetic,  Appletons  Arithmetic,  Fr^'e'a  Pri 
mairy  Geography,  Barnes'  Complete  Geography,  Mary  F. 
Hyde's  First  and  Second  Lessons  in  English,  Maxwell's  Eng 
lish  Grammar,  Cyr's  Children's  Primer,  Heart  of  Oak  Bocka 
Vol.  1,  Aesop's  Fables,  Gullivers  Travels,  Blaisdell's  Fir^  Steps 
Americiin  and  British  Authors,  Areiklejohn'e  English  Literature 
Maiy  L.  lYatt's  American  History  Stories,  Barnes^  History  o^ 
the  United  States,  Blaisdell's  Child's  Book  of  H<-alth,  Johonnot 
and  Boniton's  How  We  Live,  or  tlie  Human  Body  and  How  tc 
Take  Care  of  It,  Steele's  Physiolog}-,  Anderson's  English  History 
Young's  Civil  Government,  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Bookkeeping 

The  kindergarten  building,  which  it  was  intended  to  build 
with  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  tliat  pur])Ose,  will  n^t 
for  several  i-eajions,  be  (Tected  this  fall. 

Before  closing,  ]M*nnil  me  to  thank  you  for  the  promptness 
and  efticiency  of  your  Department  in  all  busin(*ss  matters  pi^r 
taining  to  this  school. 

Yours  r<*spoctfully, 

HENRY  C.  RIDER, 

Superintendent, 
Malone,  November  16,  1894. 


8.    STATISTICAL  TABLE. 

Th«  foHowlnc  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  la  the  institutions  for  the  deal 
and  dumbf  to  whleh  appointments  are  made  by  this  Department,  and  hon 
supported;  also  the  number  appointed  during  the  year. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookbb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  T  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
jear  ending  St»ptember  30,  1894: 

Number  of  pupils,  September  30,  1893 198 

Enrolled  during  the  year 37 


Whole  number 235 

Bednctions 38 


Number,  September  30,  1894 197 


The  work  of  the  several  departments  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  instruction: 

Kindergarten. 

The  usual  course  is  followed,  the  pupils  being  arranged  In  two 
^adee. 

Literary  Department. 

Sub-primary  grade. —  Reading,  spinning,  number. 

Primary  grade. —  Reading,   spelling,  arithmetic. 

Intermediate  grade. —  R<^ading,  spelling,  geography,  with  dis- 
^cted  maps,  English  history,  object  lessons. 

Sub-junior  grade. —  Reading,  spelling,  gwgraphy,  with  maps, 
American  history,  point  writing,  with  composition. 

Junior  grade. —  Reading,  si)elling,  English  history,  arithmetic, 
l^^rammar,  geography,  typewriting. 

Sub-senior  grade. —  Arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography, 
physiology,  with  apparatus,  rhetoric,  comiwsition,  typewriting. 

Senior  grade. —  Algebra,  geometry,  logic,  natural  philosophy, 
tnental  and  moral  philosophy,  science  of  government,  politioal 
economy,  typew^riting. 
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Music  Department. 
Vocal. 

Junior  grade. —  Exercises  for  the  control  of  breath  and  fom 
tion  and  articulation  of  tones,  with  practice  of  scales,  intent 
and  pieces;  also  exei'cises  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ear. 

Senior  grade. —  Tlie  saiue  contiuued  with  part  singing. 

Instnmiental. —  Piano,  organ,  guitar. 

Theoreticjil  and  practical. —  Harmonic  notiation,  hamnoi 
counterpoint,  acoustics,  musical  form,  musical  history,  theo 
and  practice  of  teaching,  piano  technic,  point  system  of  langil 
music,  staff  notation,  piano-tuning. 

Industrial  Department. 

The  boys  are  taught  cane-seating  and  mattressruiaking,  ai 
with  the  aid  of  models  are  instructed  to  perform  such  nuinipu 
tion  of  the  piano  action  and  strings  as  are  incident  to  the  art 
piano-tuning. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  ' 
machines,  embroideiry,    crocheting,    and    such    manipulatioii 
needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc.,  as  are  used  in  producing  useful  ai 
ornamental  articles;  also  cooking  and  household  economy. 

Physical  Training. 

Daily  class  exercises  for  all  gra-des. 

Xote. —  All  the  subjects  of  the  literary  de])artment  can  not 
represented  in  the  work  of  a  single  year.  Such  as  do  not  appe 
in  the  schedule  will  be  taken  up  subsequently.  The  purpose 
to  complete  spelling,  grammar,  United  States  history,  Engli 
history,  arithmetic,  x>hysi(*8,  composition,  geography,  geomet 
and  civics,  according  to  the  requin-ments  of  the  Kegenls'  exa] 
inations,  before  taking  up  other  subjects  in  the  course. 

The  ordinary-  typewriting  machine  has  become  an  indispci 
able  appliance  in  educational  work.  By  its  use,  our  pupils  a 
enabled  to  take  the  Regents'  examinations  on  the  yame  con 
tions  as  the  ])iipils  in  other  schools.  By  reason  of  the  fact  th 
this  work  is  don<»  without  the  aid  of  that  most  important  sens 
the  sight,  the  test  is  vastly  more  severe  for  our  pupils  than  f 
others.  Nevertheless,  they  like  to  be  judged  by  the  usu 
standards,  and  i-esjiond  to  the  tests  with  a  degree  ot  courage  aj 
success  which  iuBpire  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  wonder  in  t 
mind  of  the  general  observer. 

During  llie  past  year,  it  has  been  my  good  foitune  to  succei 
fully  (tonsiruct  two  mechanical  instruments  which  are  designs 
to  j)romote  our  educational  work  and  the  general  welfare  of  t 
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blind.  Ooe,  called  tlie  kleidograph,  enables  us  lo  write  tbe  Kew 
Y<^  pojnrt  system  in  tangible  form,  all  tlie  polntalu  any  Tetter 
cr  sign  being  foimed  at  a  aingte  stroke,  and  rigbt  ^de  up,  so  tlut*; 
tiie  writing  can  be  read  as  fast  as  it  is  done,  witlioQt  removing 
it  trcsa  the  machine.  The  niuut)er  of  points  in  a  Mg»  v)iri<;ii  from 
one  to  eight,  and  by  the  method  of  writing  with  a  stylus  and 
tablet,  eaidi  of  these  points  requires  a  distinct  movement  ot  thj^ 
hajiU  and  stylus,  while  with  the  kleido^mifli  any  number  of 
pc^ts  can  be  emibossed  by  a  single  stroke. 

The  operator  can  at  will  produce  capitals,  small  letters,  punc- 
timtjon  marks,  numerals  and  the  tangible  equivalents  of  musical 
notation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  write  either  literature,  mathe- 
matics or  music. 

Subjoined  is  a  cut  oif  tbe  kleldograph. 


'  •  THE  KLEIDOGRAPH. 

The  eight  upper  keys  correspond,  respectively,  to  each  of  eight 
ityletB,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  machine.  These  stylets  are 
pressed  upwards  by  the  key-levers,  forcing  the  paper  into  suit- 
able cavitlea  in  an  impre^on  plate  which  is  adjnsted  to  the 
goose  neck  directly  above  the  stylets. 

Each  of  the  eight  upper  k^s  moves  indepeudently  of  tlie 
others.  Each  of  the  keya  of  the  lowest  rank,  however,  is  yt^ed 
to  the  pair  directly  above  it,  and  by  this  means,  the  action  of  one 
finger  on  either  of  these  lower  keys  depreases  Ijoth  of  tie  keys 
directly  above  it.  By  this  menus,  the  whole  eight  keys  can'  be 
depressed  by  the  use  of  only  four  Augers.  The  key-boar^  can  be 
operated  by  one  hand  alone,  which  ia  quite  essential  for  the  blind 
student,  who,  in  making  notes  or  copvinir,  will  iiomI  to  use  one 
hand  in  reading  while  the  other  is  employed  on  the  key-board  In 
writing. 

loa 
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An  intereBting  feature  of  the  kej-boai-d  is,  that  owing  to  the 
peculiarly  fortunate  structure  of  the  New  York  Bjet^n,  manj  oom- 
binationa  of  two  letters  may  be  fonned  at  a  single  stroke. 

The  other  machine  is  called  the  stereograph,  and  is  designed  to 
emboss  the  New  York  point  system  uipon  sheets  of  brass,  to  be 


THE  STEREOGRAPH. 

used  In  priDtisg  books,  in  lieu  of  stereotype  or  electirotype  plates 
made  frtnn  forms  of  movable  type.  The  objecc  of  this  machine  )b 
to  slmpllf;  and  dieapen  the  process  of  malcing  plates  for  em 
boBBed  hooka.  1 
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^Hie  introductibon  of  these  appliances  marks  ant  important  step 
foirward  in  tiie  education  ot  the  blind,  and  adds  new  Instre  to  tbe 
aobieyements  of  tiiis  institution,  whose  system  has  been  leoeg* 
idxed  by  the  edooators  of  this  oonntiy  aa  the  best  ever  deyised. 

Publications  of  sehool-books  and  general  literatuire  are  rapidl/ 
increasing,  and  by  these  means  tlirougli  the  adoption  of  the  New 
York  system,  chaotic  diversity  in  the  procedure  of  the  schools  of 
our  country  has  given  place  to  uniformity,  based  upon  the  best 
known  methods  \ 

Tbe  general  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  beea 
excellent,  and  the  work  of  the  several  departments  has  beea 
satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT, 
SitperintendenL 

Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street^  New  York  city. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 


FOR 


Commissioners'  Certificates. 


*1.  Regulations  Governing  Uniform  Examinations. 

2.  Questions  Submitted  at  Examinations   during  Bbmaindbb 

OF  SoHOOL  Year,  ending  July  31,  1894. 

3.  Statistical  Table  Showing  Results  by  Commissioner  Dib- 

triots  between  ootober  15,  1893,  and  july  31,  1894. 

4.  List  of  First-grade  Certifioatbs  Granted  by  Sohool  Com- 

missioners BETWEEN  October  16, 1893,  and  July  31, 1894. 

5.  List  of  First-grade  Certifioates  Renewed  by  Sohool  Com- 

missioners between  October  15, 1893,  and  July  31, 1894. 


^In'fatnre  reporta  «I1  matten  rebitiiig  to  this  ezhtbft  will  be  glTen  for  the  ichool  year  begte- 
Bini  Aofuat  1st  end  ending  July  81st. 


•     UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

commissioners'  certificates. 


L  REGXTLATIONS  QOVEBNING  TTNIFOBM  EXAMINATIONS  FOB 

COMMISSIONERS'  CERTIFICATES. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 


Dkpartmknt  or  Publio  IirsTBUcnoN, 

SUPKRIMTBMDBIfT'S  OfFIOB, 

Albant,  AMQUst  1,  1604. 


( 


To  School  Commi89ioner$  : 

The  following  regulations  In  reference  to  uniform  examinatlona  for  commiBBloners*  oer- 
ttflcate^  are  hereby  established  and  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  school  commissioners,  to 
take  effect  January  1, 1695. 

Regulations. 

Obadbs  or  CERTir:cATBS. 

Ttechers'  certificates  issued  by  school  commissioners  shall  be  of  three  grades—  first,  second, 
snd  third. 

FIRST  QRADE. 

Term.  —  Certificates  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  five  yearp. 

Renewals.—  Upon  their  expiration,  certificates  held  by  teachers  who  have  taught  under  them 
■Qoc**s8fully  for  periods  of  three,  four  or  five  'egal  school  years,  may  be  renewed  by  the 
idiool  comml«sioner,  for  corresponding  periods  without  examination.  Upon  their  expiration, 
oertiflcates  held  by  teachers  who  have  tauf;ht  under  them  successfully  for  less  than  three  legal 
Khooi  year^,  may  be  renewed  by  the  school  commissioner,  upon  the  approval  of  the  State 
Soperlotendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  such  renewal  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years  or 
len  as  the  Supe  it  tendent  shall  determine. 

Qualifications  or  Candidates. 

Experience.  —  Candidates  must  have  taught  successfully  for  at  leafct  two  years,  and  are  not 
diglble  to  enter  an  examination  without  having  had  such  experien<*e 

Mucational  requirements.  —Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination  In 
Uie following  subjects:    Algebra.  American  history,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  civil  govern- 
omt,  composition,  current  topics,  drawing,  g€H>graphy,  grammar,  methods  and  school  econ- 
omy, orth-'grapby,  penmanship,  phynlcs  (elementary),  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  school  law. 
Standing*  required.  —  For  certificate*  of  this  grade,  st^parate  examinations  shall  be  held,  and 
Candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  lea^t  75  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
ituu*,  penmanship,  methods  and  school  ecnomy,  and  orthography,  and  an  average  standing  of 
^  lea»t  75  per  cent  in  the  r  ther  subjects. 

TimeMfor  holding  examinations,  —  Examinations  shall  begin  (m  the  first  Thursday  of  March 
%nd  the  second  Thursday  of  August,  and  shnll  continue  two  days. 

Number  of  trials  allowed.—  AU  candidates  who  attain  the  required  percentage  In  any  one  of 
the  designated  subjects,  but  not  in  all,  will  be  credited  for  those  studies  in  which  they  shall 
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hare  paned,  and  a  partial  oertlfloate  to  this  effect  will  be  ifiren  by  the  aohool  oommiMloner. 
Candidates  pausing  the  required  percentages  in  the  remaining  designated  subjects,  at  either  or 
both  of  the  next  two  subsequent  examinations,  will  receive  a  oertiflcate. 

Examination  of  answer  paper$,— All  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  for  first-grade 
certificates  shall  be  forwarded,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction,  for  examination,  marking  and  filing,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Date  of  certificate.^  First-grade  certificates  shall  be  dated  when  issued,  but  not  more  than 
six  months  shall  intervene  betweeq^e  final  examination  and  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

PrOOHAM  or  BxAMOrATIONS. 

Thursday. 
A.  M.  —  Arithmetic,  geography,  drawing. 

p.  M.— Composition,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  current  topics. 

Friday, 

A.  M .—  American  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  orthography. 

p.  M .— CItU  government,  school  law,  physics,  methods  and  school  economy. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Term.—  Oertifica'es  of  this  grade  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
ReneuHiU  —  Certificates  shall  be  renewed  only  upon  re-examinatlon,  upon  which  new  certifi- 
cates shall  be  issued. 

QUAUFIOATION  OF.CaNDIDATXS. 

£ri)eW«ncr.— Candidates  must  have  taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  ten 
weeks,  and  are  not  eligible  to  enter  an  examination  without  having  had  such  exp«rieiioe. 

Educational  re^it jremenfA.— Candidates  shall  be  reqalred  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in 
reading  and  a  written  examination  in  the  following  subjects :  A.merican  history,  arithmetic, 
civil  government,  composition,  current  topics,  drawing,  gcK>graphy,  grammar,  methods  and 
school  economy,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Standings  re^iAired.— Candidates  must  attain  a  standing  of  at  leant  75  per  cent,  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  penmanship,  methods  and  school  economy,  orthography,  and 
reading,  and  an  average  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  the  other  subjects. 

Days  for  holding  eoraminaftoiw.— Examinations  for  certificates  of  this  grade,  unleas  omitted 
in  the  discretion  of  any  school  commiesloner,  shall  begin  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Blaroh, 
second  Thursday  each  of  January  and  June,  the  first  Friday  each  of  April,  September  and 
October,  the  second  Ihursday  of  August,  and  shall  continue  two  days. 

Number  of  trials  allowed  —  Candidates  for  their  first  certificate  in  this  grade  shall  be  exempt 
from  examination  In  any  subject  In  which  they  have  attained  the  reqalred  percentage  in  any 
previous  examination  held  not  more  than  six  months  before.  For  any  subsequent  certificate  of 
this  grade,  candidates  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  shall 
have  attained  the  required  percentages,  provided  all  such  percentages  shall  have  been  attainsd 
in  a  single  examination  held  within  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  final  examlnati(m. 

Examination  of  answer  papers  —  All  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  for  second 
grade  certificates  shall  be  forwarded,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  to  tbm 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  examination,  marking  and  filing,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Superintendt^nt. 

Dote  of  certificate.— Sec  md-grade  certificates  shall  be  dated  when  lisued;  but  not  more  than 
alx  months  shall  Intervene  between  the  final  examination  and  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Pbooram  or  Examinations. 

First  day. 
A.  M.— Cirll  government,  drawing. 

p.  M .—  American  history,  currt^nt  topics,  methods  and  school  economy. 

Second  day. 
A.  M.— Arithmftic  geography,  orthograpby. 
p.  M.— Ci>mpositk>n,  readiog,  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene. 
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THIBD  O&ADE. 

Z\trm.~  OertlfloAtes  of  this  grade  thtU  be  tamed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  ihaU  be  limited  to  a 
pirtioolar  school  or  grade,  and  shall  In  no  oaae  be  Issued  to  the  same  person  more  than  onoe. 
Ihmber  of  eeriificatet.—Bat  one  certificate  of  this  grade  shall  be  granted  to  the  same  person. 

Qdaufioatioiw  of  Cakdidatis. 

EgperieAee,--  None  to  requlrrd. 

Edueaiional  r«^»remen<«  —  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  In 
raiding  and  a  writtsn  examination  In  arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  grammar,  ortho- 
grtphy,  penmanship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Standings  required.— Oandldatee  for  the  certifloates  of  thto  grade  must  attain  a  standing  of 
•t  lesst  70  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  orthography,  penmanship  and  read- 
inc.  sod  an  average  standing  of  at  least  70  per  cent  in  the  other  subjects. 

DoH/or  hoiding  txaminaiioM  —  Examloatlons  for  certificates  of  this  grade,  unless  omitted 
la  the  dtocretion  of  the  school  commissioner,  shall  be  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  several 
dates  arranged  for  seoond-grade  certificates. 

Ihimber  of  trialt  allowed  —  Candidates  for  certificaten  in  thto  grade,  shaU  be  exempt  from 
examination  in  any  subject  In  which  they  bave  attained  a  standing  of  70  per  cent  or  over  In 
aqj  previous  examination  held  not  more  than  six  months  before. 

domination  of  arutoer  papers  —  All  answer  papera  submitted  by  candidates  for  third-grade 
oertflcates  shall  be  forwarded.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  examination,  marking,  and  filing,  unless  otherwtoe 
direetcd  by  the  Superintendent. 

Date  of  certificate.^  A  candidate  may  take  the  examination  at  any  appointed  time  or  place, 
bat  a  certificate  shall  be  Issued  only  after  the  candidate  shall  have  made  an  engagement  to 
toich  approved  by  the  school  commissioner.  If,  after  passing  an  examination,  a  candidate  ex- 
peeto  to  teach  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  commissioner  the  answer  papers  shall  be 
tnasferred  to  said  commissioner  upon  hto  requisition.  Third-grade  certificates  shall  be  dated 
when  issued;  but  not  more  than  six  months  shall  intervene  between  the  final  examination  and 
the  tomance  of  the  certificate. 

PROOHAM  or  EXAMINATIOm. 

A.  M. —  Arithmetic,  geography,  orthography. 

p.  M .  —  Composition,  reading,  granmiar,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

TKMPORART  LlCXHSIS. 

In  addition  to  the  three  grades  of  certificates,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will.  In  hto  discretion,  tosue  temporary  licenses  for  a  time  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  but  only  In 
oaMS  In  which  public  convenience  absolutely  requires  it,  and  then  only  upon  the  reconmienda> 
tloo  of  the  school  commissioner  having  Jurisdiction. 

No  temporary  UceuM  will  be  granted  unless  sattofactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  can- 
didate to  qualified,  and  sufllclent  reasons  are  given  why  the  candidate  to  not  the  holder  of  a  reg- 
ular certificate. 

GxirxRAL  RcouLATiora. 

1.  Oandldatee  undertaking  the  first-grade  examination  and  failing  to  attain  the  standard  re- 
quired for  a  certificate  of  that  grade,  may  be  given  a  certiflotte  of  the  second  or  third  grade, 
lirovMed  the  percentages  attained  are  as  high  as  those  required  In  the  grade  for  which  the  cer- 
tificate to  granted;  but  no  credits  obtained  In  a  second  or  third-grade  examination  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  an  examin  .tlon  for  a  first-grade  cert'ficate. 

•  Candidates  for  certificates  of  any  grade  shall  ba  exempt  from  examination  in  any  subject 
In  which  they  have  attained  a  standing  of  76  per  cent  in  an  examination  for  a  State  certifi- 
cate, as  shown  by  any  partial  State  certificate  issued  not  more  than  five  yean  previously. 

8.  No  answer  paper,  In  any  subject,  showing  a  standing  of  less  than  60  per  cent  shall  be  ac- 
cepted. 

4.  School  commlssionere  may,  in  their  discretion,  supplement  these  examinations  with  addi- 
tional questloBs,  demand  a  higher  percentage  than  to  required  by  the  standard  regulations,  and, 
for  suflldent  reasona,  refuse  to  admit  a  candidate  to  the  examination,  or  to  grant  a  certificate 
after  he  has  attalnsd  ^  required  standing. 

lot 
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Mark  no. 

6.  Th«  ttandlDg  in  each  subject  shall  be  maiked'as  directed  on  the  qneftlon  paper.  Any  an- 
■wer  or  proceia  that  shows  knowledge  of  princli  let,  or  giTes  an  esEential  part  of  the  Infonra- 
tlon  required,  shall  be  given  its  proportion  of  credit. 

0.  Penmanship  will  be  Judged  from  the  papers  on  geography,  and  a  oertiflcata  should  be  re- 
fused the  candidate  whose  penmanship  Is  not  clearly  legible. 

7.  Twenty- five  per  cent  of  the  credita  of  papers  on  composition  will  depend  upon  the  general 
exoellence  of  ail  papers  submitted,  with  reference  to  neatness,  order,  and  punctuation. 

8.  In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  process  must  be  given  in  full  or  indicated.  Answers 
alone  will  not  be  accepted. 

0.  In  marking  partial  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  commissioners  will  draw  a  line  through 
all  subjects  not  taken,  also  through  all  standings  below  75  ptr  cent,  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  penmanahip,  and  methods  and  school  economy,  and  all  standings  below  60  per  cent, 
in  the  remaining  subjects. 

JNDORSIMBMT  or  CBRTinCATSS. 

10.  Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  shall  be  valid  In  any  commissioner  district  of 
the  State,  when  indorsed  by  the  school  commissioner  having  Jurisdiction. 

RscoRDS  OF  Examinations. 

11.  Records  of  all  examiratioos  shall  be  kept  by  school  commissioners  In  a  book  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  that  purpose. 

CKRTiriCATKS. 

12.  Blank  certificates  of  the  prescribed  form  will  be  fumlahed  for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sioners by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

;Plaoi8  or  Examinations. 

18.  Ck>mmlssioners  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  places  of  examinations  and  the  house  at  which 
they  will  begin. 

14.  The  places  for  holdiog  examinations  should  be  those  best  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the 
entire  district,  and  a  yearly  schedule  of  such  places,  with  the  date  of  each  examinatioii,  shAll 
be  published  by  the  school  conmiissioners. 

16.  Examinations  shall  be  held  In  but  one  place  In  any  school  commissioner  district  upon  the 
same  date,  unless  permitted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Statement  or  Candidates. 

16.  Before  entering  upon  examination  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the 
foUowing: 

Full  name 

Home  P.  O 

Age 

Number  of  terms  taught 

References  as  to  moral  character 

(....  Grade Date 

Last  certificate:  {  . . . .  i«,ued  by 

Have  held second  grade  certiflcatee . 

Have  held third  grade  oertiflcatea. 

Have  held temporary  liceni 

Am  exempt  from  examlnatloa  in 


Copies  of  the  above  will  be  supplit  d  by  the  Department. 

17.  The  examinations  lin  each  subject  will  bd  restricted  to  the  half -day  deaignated  in  the 
program. 

18.  Collusion  between  candidates,  or  any  other  act  of  dishonesty,  will  wholly  vitiate  their 
examination. 

10.  Answer  papers  should  be  written  in  Ink  and  properly  arranged  for  filing. 

20.  Questions  to  be  used  in  these  examinations  will  be  Issued  by  the  Department,  and  for- 
warded to  school  commissioners  In  sealed  envelopes  which  roust  be  first  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  chum  st  the  time  tor  the  examlnAtt^n . 
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tl.  Answera  will  be  furnished  to  oommlariooera— the  eoTelope  containing  the  Mune  must  not 
be  opened  untU  the  close  of  the  exsminntlon. 

S.  OsadldAtes  must  sufyplj  themselves  with  necesssiy  stationery,  and  to  secure  uniformity 
kcal  cap  paper  should  be  used .    They  must  also;  provide  themselves  with  compasses  and  ruler 

for  use  in  drawing. 

Traitsteb  of  BaooRDS  and  Bz^akks. 

S8.  Sach  school  oonomissioner  shall  transfer  to  his  successor  in  office  the  book  of  records  of 
airmwitwf^fi/wi^^  all  stttbs  of  ceTtiflcates  granted,  and  all  unused  blanks  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

MCTBODS  AND  SCHOOL  EOONOMT. 

M.  The  questions  on  this  subject  used  in  the  examinations  of  1806,  will  be  based  upon  the 

following  works:  White's  School  Management,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  and  De  Qraff's 

Schoolroom  Quide. 

J.  F.  CROOKBR, 

State  Superintendent. 


n.  auESTioNS  fob  examinations. 

Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners'  Certificates,  Issued  from  the 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  January  to  December,  1894, 

inclusive. 

Thubsdat,  January  11  —  Skcond  and  Third  Grades. 

A.  M. 

Civil  Oovemment, 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it : 

1.  The  Americm  plan  of  government  is  that  the  States  reserve  to  themselves  as  much  power 

as  possible,  and  delegate  to  the  general  government  only  such  powers  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  strong  central  government.    Give  two  illustratloDs  of  this. 

2.  How  does  the  State  constitution  differ  from  that  of  the  United  States  in  its  provision  for 

the  origin  of  blllsr 
8.  For  what  three  geseral  purposes  may  Congress  levy  taxes? 

4.  What  check  is  placed  upon  the  President  in  his  action  towards  foreign  powers— for 

example— in  making  treaties,  appointing  ambassadors,  ministers,  etc.? 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President?    What  legislative  officers  receive  the  same 

salary? 

6.  When  shall  the  Lieutenant-Governor  not  act  as  a  member  of  the  court  of  impeachment? 

Why? 

7.  State  with  reference  to  Congress  (a)  the  number  of  representatives;  (6)  the  niunber  of 

Senators;  (e)  the  number  of  representatives  from  thls.State;  (d)  the  number  of  Senators 
from  this  State. 

8.  nie  sherlif  is  reqidred  by  law  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Why  this  requirement? 

9.  By  whom  are  vacancies  in  the  following  offices  filled:  (a)  County  Judge;  (6)  County  Treas- 

urer: (e)  School  Commissioner? 

10.  (a)  For  what  purpose  are  constitutional  conventions  In  this  State  held?    (6)  By  whom  are 

the  members  of  such  convention  chosen? 

Draufing. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it.    Use  compasses  for  drawing 
circles .    Take  measurements  from  ruler  .• 

The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  (a)  What  hue  would  be  found,  by  mixing  one  part  orange  with  four  parts  of  yellow  ?  (6) 
What  hue  would  be  found,  by  mixing  one  part  green  with  three  parts  yellow  ?  (e)  What 
hue  would  be  found,  by  mixing  two  parts  orange  with  three  parts  red  ?  (ci)  Name  in  order 
of  position  the  positive  (or  standard)  colors  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  green,  inclusive. 

8.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  the  lower  half  of  a  sphere — in  front  and  below  the  eye.  (6)  Repeat, 
and  modify  to  represent  a  basket — having  the  same  outline — the  handle  of  the  basket  to 
be  attached  at  each  end  of  the  diameter  of  the  ellipse. 
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I.  <a>  Dnv  to  repnasnt  a  ouba  lu*tBg  top,  front,  aad  latt  aid*  In  Timr. 
BepMt,  and  moiltj  to  npreMot  tbrea  booki,  itaDdlnB  ride  br  rid 
otliw  —  the  wbola  ouUbie  of  whlob  abaU  be  tbe  aBme  aa  the  ouba. 
4.  What  li  the  aim  of  a  dranshtaman  hi  maUng  a  workhiR  drawbig  t 
(.  Hake  a  working  drawing  oTa  oomnion  aiuar^-haadad  boH, 
t.  Trom  [iketoh  lure  clreo,  draw  a  pattern,  from  whleb  a  oop  of  the  aa 
BT  S",  alUtude  IM",  handle  H"  wide  at  top,  H"  wide  at  baaa. 


id  anlolH,  where  application  oriplraliantoand. 
I,  Draw  to  repreaent  the  OcmlenrTe  —  (compoond  or  reveneO 
I.  DrawtorepreeentalzapUnta— ft"  wUa,a"  lODK— woveo. 


10.  (a)  OopT  ontlhia  of  Irla  bK*  glTUi.    (A)  Draw  conToiUoDalliatlon  of  [rla,  knowa  In  rrw* 
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BttMding, 
To  b«  toppUed  bj  the  oommlHioBer. 

p.  M. 

American  Hittory, 

Eadi  of  the  following  quortioM  has  ton  oredlts  ftHlgned  to  It. 
1.  (a)  Upon  whoae  difoorerles  did  the  English  haae  their  claim  to  the  ooast  from  New  FOund- 
lend  to  Virginia  ?  (b>  Upon  whoae  exploration!  did  the  Dutohhaae  their  claim  to  the  coast 
from  Gape  CkMl  to  Delaware  Baj  ? 
1  Trace  the  course  of  La  Salle  flrom  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis' 

sisslppi  rlrer. 
S.  19ame  the  three  cissses  of  colonial  gOTemments  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Berolutlon. 
Tell  to  which  class  the  following  colonies  belonged:    (a)  New  York;  (5)  Rhode  Island; 
(e)  Massachusetts;  id)  PennsjlTania;  («>  Virginia. 
<•   'What  was  the  origin  of  the  debt,  the  imposition  of  which  upon  the  colonies  was  one  of  the 

causes  of  the  resolution  ? 
S .    mention  two  of  the  leading  military  operations  of  the  year  1776. 
&-    <a)  Where  was  the  national  capital  during  Washington's  administration  r    (6)  In  whose 

administration  was  the  capital  remored  to  Washington  r 
7*  •    <a)  To  what  man  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  r   (6)  Name  four 

States  since  taken  ftrom  that  territory. 
^•>    (a)  What  reason  did  the  United  States  allege  for  declaring  war  upon  Mexico  T   (b)  What 

was  the  real  reason  for  forcing  Mexico  into  war  r 
^.  (a)  Who  were  the  two  leadlni^  candidates  for  the  presidenoy  in  1850  r   (6)  What  was  the 

main  question  at  issue  In  that  campaign  r 
10.  (a)  What  world's  fair  was  held  at  Philadelphia  7    (6)  In  what  year  was  it  held  T    (c)  To 
commemorate  what  event  *   (d)  Why  was  it  appropriate  tluit  that  fair  should  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  r 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelTe  and 
ooe-half  credits  is  assigned: 

I .  What  great  scientist  died  during  the  month  of  December  last  ? 

t.  (a)  When  and  at  what  place  did  the  prewnt  Congress  meet  r   (b)  The  State  Legislature  f 
8.  Name  three  topics  discussed  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Oongress. 

4.  Name  three  topics  discussed  by  the  Gtovemor  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature. 

5.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Oongreia  to  admit  two  territories  into  the  Union  as  States. 

Name  the  territories. 

6.  Name  two  important  bills  that  are  before  Oongreia  for  consideration. 

7.  Whom  has  President  ClcTeland  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy  7 

8.  State  Important  facts  briefly  relatlTe  to  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  French  Chamber  of 

Deputlet. 

9.  What  Is  the  present  condition  of  Hawaiian  affairs  f 

10.  Name  your  two  representatives  In  the  State  Legislature  and  the  office  which  each  fills. 

Methodt  and  School  Economy, 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  (a)]Why  do  children  frequently  hesitate  while  reading  ?   (6)  How  may  the  ^blt  be  cor- 

rected? 

2.  Qive  stops  in  teaching  phonic  analysis  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  using  the  word 

wrath, 
8.  Name  three  reasons  for  requiring  pupils  to  write  reproduction  exerdses. 

4.  Qire  a  plan  of  teaching  children  to  draw  to  a  scale. 

5.  State  two  rules  to  be  obeerved  la  criticising  recitation  of  pupils. 
1.  How  can  tardiness  at  school  be  lessened.? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  '*  to  educate ''  and  "  to  instruct.'* 

8.  How  may  the  teacher  create  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  good  reading  ? 

9.  Why  should  reviews  be  frequent  ? 

10.  In  assigning  seats  to  pupils,  what  principle  should  govern  the  teacher  T 
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Friday,  January  12, 16M. 

A.  M. 

Arithmetic. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten^credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Find  the  missing  term  of  the  proportion  -g^  :  87  ::  (?)  :  5.6. 

2.  rind  the  interest  at  0)(  per  annum,  on  $360,  from  May  28, 1801,  to  August  6, 1894;  (a)  hf 

the  common  method;  (6)  hy  the  exact  interest  method. 
8.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  255  feet  and  its  base  is  25S  feet.    Find  |tf 
perpendicular. 

4.  A.  rectangular  field  12  ch.  19 1.  by  8  ch.  42 1.  is  worth  how  much,  if  Yalued  at  $60  per  acre? 

5.  VHiat  is  the  present  worth  of  S216  due  7  mo.  24  da.  hence,  money  being  worth  6jt  per  annum? 

6.  12  eq.  rd.  8  sq.  yd.  5  sq.  ft.  is  what  part  of  86  tq.  rd.  8  eq.  ft? 

7.  Qioves  are  sold  at  $.90  a  pair,  which  is  1690  less  than  the  price  they  are  marked,  but  whidi 

is  18^  more  than  they  cost.    What  per  cent  above  cost  were  they  marked? 

8.  To  what  common  unite  of  measure  may  (a)  Troy  weight  and  ayoirdvpois  weight  be 

reduced?   (6)  Dry  measure  and  liquid  measure?    (c)  Linear  measure  and  surveyors'  long 
measure? 

9.  The  product  of  the  Mquare  root$  of  ttoo  or  more  number»  equals  tJie  »quar€  root  of  the 

product  of  the  tame  number ». 

Make  application  of  the  above  truth  la  finding  the  square  root  of  11,025. 

10.  Find  the  number  from  which,  if  1-  of  itself  be  taken,  and  to  the  remainder  40  be  added,  the 

the  sum  will  be  4  of  the  number. 

Geography, 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it 

1.  (a)  If  a  cablegram  is  transmitted  at  sunrise  from  London  to  New  York  without  loss  of 

time,  during  what  part  of  the  day  should  it  be  received  at  New  Tork?    (5)  Give  reason 
for  answer. 

2.  Why  is  the  Qreat  Basin  of  the  Pacific  highlands  comparatively  rainless? 

8.  Mention  a  State  of  the  Union  noted  for  its  large  production  of  (a)  sugar  cane;  (5)  gold; 
(c)  copper;  (d)  coal;  (e)  butter  and  cheese. 

4.  In  what  State  and  on  wh«t  water  is  (a)  St  Louis?    Q>)  Seattle?    (c)  Savannah?    (d)  Min- 

neapolis?   (e)  Balthnore? 

5.  Mention  five  lakes  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  whose  waters  reach  Lake  Ontario  through 

the  Qswego  Biver. 

6.  Make  statements  about  Holland,  with  reference  to  (a)  surface  compared  with  sea  level; 

(6)  principal  means  of  transoortation ;  (c)  exports. 

7.  Where  is  (d)  Pikes  Peak?  (6)  PopocatepeU?  (o)  Ararat?  (d)  Aconoaqua?  («>  St  EUaa. 

8.  State  two  principal  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  (a)  Denver;  C&)  Pitts- 

burg. 

9.  What  is  the  approximate  distance  from  (a)  New  York  to  Liverpool?  (5)  San  Fkmndaoo  to 

Yokohoma?  (e)  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu? 
10.  Mention  two  experts  of  (a)  the  Congo  Free  State;  (b)  India;  (c)  Mexico. 

Orthography, 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  aarigned  to  it 

1.  finance.  12.  tedious. 

2.  milliner.  18.  sympathise. 
8.  league.  14.  acoent. 

4.  propel.  15.  partition. 

5.  commissioner.  16.  tension. 

6.  artisan.  17.  perusal. 

7.  chapel.  18.  dictotor. 

8.  Qenesee.  19.  fascinate. 

9.  concoct.  20.  gracious. 
10.  Jaundice.  21.  Idaho. 

//•  patrol.  22.  hemi«phere. 
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tt.  moooiu.  Sr.  molAPtef . 

N.  depmsloii.  88.  tabular. 

S.  hJideoiu.  89.  diagonal. 

U.  dliml«al.  40.  subjufj^ate. 

t7.  Wjomlng.  41.  firAUoUet. 

IS.  heritage.  42.  Plymouth. 

S9.  Iithmiu.  43.  llf^ament. 

80.  meadow.  44.  pitiful. 

81.  (cnnnlng.  45.  topical. 
88.  desolate.  46.  traverse. 
88.  Inzurlant.  47.  phrase. 

84.  Matthew.  48.  pernicious. 

85.  trans  nJarion.  49.  derifion. 
80.  majorltj.                                                       CO.  eclipse. 

p.  M. 

CompoMition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  How  I  Spent  Thanksgiving  Daf . 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Introduction  of  Machinery  has  been  Beneficial  to  Mankind.    (Write 

In  affirmative  or  negative . ) 
8.  1  Dsecrlptlon  of  a  Snow  Storm. 
4.  Ttue  Friendship. 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 
1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (86) 

9.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (86) 

8.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  dlvlsloii  Into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance.  (86) 

(For  remaining  S6  credits,  see  regulations.) 

Orammar, 

1  And,  Indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a  married  man  falling  Into  misfortune,  la  more  apt  to 
8  retrieve  his  sltoatlon  In  the  world  than  a  single  one;  partly,  because  he  Is  more  stimulated 
8  to  exertion,  by  the  neoessi  ies  of  th^  helpless  and  be'oved  beings  who  depend  upon  *»<m  fop 
4  subsistence;  but  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  endearments, 
6  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  fladtng  that,  though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation, 
6  yet  there  still  la  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of  which  he  la  the  monarch.— [Waahington 
Irving. 
The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
NoTsa.—  1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  Is  called  a  clause.     Cflanses  are  principal 

or  subordinate. 
8.  Subordinate  olsnses  Include  (a)  subject  (dauses;   (b)  objective  clauses;    (e)  adjective 

danses;  jd)  adverbial  clauses. 
8 .  In  naming  a  clause,  Include  only  Its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  Its  subject  la  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  n^wiitig  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  Its  nnmodlfisd  objeot^ 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.     In  giving  modifiers,  If  words,  name  the  part 

of  speech  to  which  they  belong.   la  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phraasg 
and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 
7    An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  Is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognised— the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infisitlvesareclassedasmodesof  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  COass,  person,  number,  gender, 

case.    Olve  the  reason  for  casa.    In  parslng>  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreemimt  with 
Its  antecedent. 

11 .  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the^case  and  the  reaicA  for  Vt. 
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18.  Treat  Terbs  as  diWded  Into  two  cAtmm  oalj,  ▼!«.,  tranaltiTe  and  iBtraaaitlTe:   ▲  traaittive 

yerb  maj  be  need  In  the  actlTe  or  the  paasiTe  yoioe. 
18.  In  pantng  a  yerb,  obserye  the  following  order:   Principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregolar,  trait- 
■itlTe  or  tntranatttre,  voloe,  mode,  tense,  penon,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  nae 
of  an  inOnltlTe  or  a  participle  after  tenie. 
Each  of  the  following  queetionB  has  ten  credits  sssigned  to  It 
1.  OlasBlfy  according  to  notei  1  and  8  the  following  clauses:  (a)  man  it  t^t  (line  1);  (b)  H«  €s 
$UmulaUd  Qinm  8  and  8);  (c)  Who  depend  (line  8);  (d)  SpiriU  are  eoothed  OiOB  4);  (e> 
He  is  monarch  (line  7). 
8.  (a)  aive  the  object  of  finding  (line  6);  (6)  What  does  the  clause  ^U  iedarkneu  m^ 

humiliation  modify  ? 
8.  Select  two  participles,  and  glre  the  syntax  of  each. 
4.  QiTC  three  modifiers  of  stimulated  (lints  8  snc*  8).  ' 

6.  Select  an  InflnltiTe  and  state  what  it  modifies. 

0.  OiTS  syntax  of  (a)  humiliation  (line  6);  (6)  world  Qine  •). 

7.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  words  belong:  (a)  indeed  (line  1);  (b) 

than  (line  8);  (e)  because  (Uoe  8);  (d>  oZive  (line  5);  (e)  etiU  (line  O;. 

8.  Select  two  Terbs  in  the  pas«iTe  TOice. 

9.  Name  three  clasMS  of  adverbs,  and  give  an  example  of  eadi. 

10.  In  sentences  illustrate  the  use  of  the  four  tenses  of  the  potential  mode,  naming  each. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Locate  with  reference  to  the  stomach  the  (.a)  spleen;  (6)  dlaphram;   (e)  pancreas;  (d> 

duodenum;  («)  gall  bladder. 

8.  Describe  the  spinal  colunm  with  reference  to  (a)  number  of  Tertebrs;  (b)  means  of  hold- 
ing TertebrsB  together;  (c)  packing  .and  lubrication  of  Joints;  (d)  passages  for  spinal 
nerree. 

8.  Mention  three  uses  of  fat  in  the  body. 

4.  Mention  four  means  that  nature  has  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  ej  ea. 

6.  Describe  the  lungs,  referring  briefly  to  their  dlTlsioa  into  part*,  enveloping  coat,  lining 

bronchial  tubes,  air  cells. 

0.  (a)  Describe  the  section  of  the  middle  ear;   (6)  give  two  directions  for  the  care  of  the  ear. 

7.  What  kind  of  membrane  lines  the  (a)  intestlnee;  (6)  abdominal  cavity  T 

8.  Why  are  valves  neoeseary  to  the  veins  snd^ot  to  the  arteries  ? 

9.  Why  does  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  produce  a  flushed  condition  or  redness  of  the  face  ? 
10.  Discuss  briefly  the  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  referring  briefly  to  (a)  character  of  light;  (b) 

direction  from  which  light  should  come;  (c)  sixe  of  point;  (d)  rest  of  vyes. 

Fridat,  February  9,  1894  — Sroond  and  Thad  Qradss. 

A.  M. 

Civil  Oovemment. 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has^ten'credlts  anigned  to  ft. 

1 .  (a)  Distinguish  between  a  despotism  and  a  limited  monarrhy .    (6)  Qlve  an  example  of  each. 
8.  Qive  one  illustration  of  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

8.  The  electors  of  members  of  the  United  StatesTHouse  of  Representatives  "shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of^the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legis 
lature .  ^'    Account  for  the  origin  of  this  provision . 

4.  Qive  one  argument  In  favor  of  placing  thelexecution  of  the  laws  of  the  government  in  the 

hands  of  one  chief  executive. 

5.  "  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  orginate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.**    What  does 

the  term  ** raislDg  revenue *'  mean? 

6.  The  State  Constitution  provides  that|no|membertof  thif  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or 

deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  prIvilege<securedIto  any  citizen  tberef'f,  except  in  (»eor 
two  cases.    State  one  of  these  case«. 

7.  What  provision  In  the  State  Oonttltution  lead  to  the^dlscussion  of  the  tx>nstitatloDaUty  of 

the  law  permitting  women  to  vote  for  school  commissioner? 

8.  What  provision  of  the  State  Oonstitution  [determines  where  students  attending  school 
'  BlmU  rote? 
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•■  mat  b  the  dutj  of  exdw  oommlnkmertr 

W.   (a>  BMta  tlw  nninba'  of  ptMUoaUal  elaoton  to  which  thli  SEftte  bcatUlnl.     (b>  Dpoa 
what  *—'-  li  tbe  number  flied! 

AA  of  tha  toUowliiK  queatknu  hm  tea  oredlti  aMlsoed  to  K.    Dee  compune  Cor  drsvliic 

olralee.     Teke  mMCuremeota  from  ruler. 
Tka  DeaaDni  of  ell  work  (hell  be  at  leut  one  Inch. 

1 .  Ba|laiilnc  wllh  Tlolet.  uune.  In  order  of  poalthKi,  rix  colon  oC  the  qnotrum. 
S.  (•)  WhM  !■  Unoer  drawlDgr    (b)  WhUliB  eketiA! 
1.  Vrww  to  repriMdt  a  doaed  turrel  itaDdbig  on  end'top  below  the  lerel  ot  the  ere,  hiU  halfU 

in;  width  m'  throofh  oenter,  top  to  ba  about  j  ot  tull;helt|ht. 
1.  (a)  where ihould  the  importaat  part  of  a  plant  deslpi  be  placed'    (fO  Norc,— Hats  Use* 
eoopoae  tlie  fraiue-irork  orskeMon  uponwhtoh  thedeelsn  b  bnllt.     In  arraaglaK  malB 
Itnea  lor  a  daalsn  what  ihould  be  the  elm  of  the  dedgaerr 
>.  Hake  a  worktnit  drawlnc  of  a  bc^ow  orllnder,  and  Tertloal  croai  eectlon—dtanielerlM', 

<.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  olnde  1^'  In  diatnetar.  (b>  Draw  nrtleal  axU,  dlTlde  eaoh  a^il- 
(iraiiiifecenae  Into  efght  eqnaJ  parte,  (e)  From  eaoh  of  the  polnia  of  dlrMoo  draw  a 
Hna  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Tertloal  azii.  (d)  Extend  vertical  axli  M  Inch  below  elr^a. 
doable  the  line  and  HreaEtfaen  the  lower  ourre  of  the  olnde.  («)  Qlve  name  o(  the 
oblaet  which  the  reenl  tins  flKure  iomieati. 

>-  Con  outline  glran  and  bA  each  lloee  H  mar  be  neceMarr  to  repreaeot  afKMtlamaa^ 
frit  hat. 


I.  Draw  to  repment  ■  tlgbt-board  feoce,  eDcloslog  a  fquare  lot.    Inaldetol  (fnce  to  be  leet 

<n  three  ridat  and  part  of  encloaure  In  ilew.     Hwlioota]  m«Eure2^^■tlltude*M'• 
t.  Dnw  to  repreeent  the  type  eoUd  upon  which  thia  drawing  la  baaed  —  (In^game  poaltkn  ai 


American  Hiaiorj/. 
tadh  of  the  tollowlDE  qneattona  haa  ten  oredlta  aadcnad^to  It. 
L  ^^lata  the  crlgfai  of  the  name*  (a)  Amerlo*.    C»)Indtan&     (e)  Morthmen. 
I.  MwMcn  two  artlclas,  not  acrlooltnral  prodoota.  eipart«d  from  ^Amerlai; 
— hiry  after  Oolmnbo*. 

205 
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I.  Tha  ooloBlet  of  Vlrgliila  and  Mi— chnfetta  both  inffered  MTore  ti^i^Aiy  ^t  tlie  onlwt. 

(a)  WluttwMthaoaufleofthiaintliecMeof  Vlrgliiia?  ;(b)  la  the  cmo  of  Maiiliowtti  ? 

4.  (a)  A.bont  what  time,  (6)  bj  whom  and  (cHfor  what  purpose  wae  Peaiujlnuifa  settled  f 

5.  (a)  What  noted  financier  manaiced  the  money  matters  of  the  Americana  dortng  the  rerohi- 

tionaiy  war  f  (6)  How  was  Oongres^hampercd  In  its  efforts  to  raise  monciy  at  borne 
and  abroad  Ti 

6.  (a)  In  what  part  of  the  country  were  the  last  years  of ;  the  rerolutlon  foo^t  f   (fr)  Name 

the  last  battle  of  the  wsr  and  (je)  locate  It  T   (Name  the  State  and  part  of  the  State.) 

7.  New  York  was  the  last  State  to  adopt  the  Constitution  prior  to  the  electloa  of  tha  Irst. 

president  (a)  Give  a  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  Join  the 
union.  (6)  Name  a  political  leader  of  the  State  opposed  to  the  adopUoa  of  the  OOBStlta- 
tlon.    (c)  One  in  favor  of  its  adoption . 

8.  (a)  By  whom  was  John  Qutncy  Adams  elected  president  in  1884  r    (b)  What  other  president 

was  elected  in  the  same  manner  ? 

9.  (a)  What  was  the  principal  act  of  concession  to  the  slave  holders  in  the  oompromiseoC  1860« 

known  as  the  Omnibus  bni  ?    (6)  How  did  the  people  of  the  north  regard  Webster  for 
▼otlnfc  for  that  bUl  ? 
10.  (a)!^  hat  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  since  the  dvH  war  ?   (b)  Of  what  nation 
and  (c)  by  what  means  was  the  territory  obtained  ?. 

Current  Topiet. 

Of  the'followlnfc^questions,  the  candldatcaCwiM  answer  only  eighti  to  each  of  whieh  VK^ 
credits  are  assigned. 

1 .  (a)  Name  the  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly,    (b)  What  county  does  he  represent  f 
8.  What  Is  meantlby  the  **  Greater  New  York  biU  ? '' 

I.  What  recent  reconciliation  In  the  political  affairs  of  Germany  has  taken  place  f 
4. .  (a)  What  method  has  Secretary  Carlisle  announced  he  will  pursue  to  raise  funds  for  gofcm- 

ment  purposes  r   (b)  Why  was  this  extreme  mes8ure|necessary  r 
ft.  What  person,  ^ho  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  leTerai  years, 

died  January  10,|18Mr 
8.  In  what  State  Legislature  has  a  deadlock  been  caused  by  the  organisation  of  two  flwistss  ? 

7.  What  papers  are  edited  by  the  following  men :    (a)  Whitelaw  Reld;  (b>  Joseph  PolUlMr; 

(e)  Charles  A .  Dana;  (4)  James  Gordon  Bennett  T 

8.  Thursday,  February  1,  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the  House  of  Bn>resentatlves  to  ^oto  on 

the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bfll .    What  was  the  result  of  such  vote  7 
8.  (a)  Name  the  member  of  Congress  from  your  dfetrict    (b)  What  territory  Is  laeloded  In 
your  oongressional  district  r 

10.  (a)  Mention  two  prominent  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatlvesi    (6)  Two 

prominent  Bepubiican  leaders. 

11 .  (a)  W  hen  will  your  annual  town  meeting  be  held  T    (b)  What  is  a  **  town  meeting  ?  ** 
18.  Name  three  ofllcers  to  be  chosen  atyour  next  annual  town  meeting. 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
1.  Give  two  coaracteristics  of  a  proper  question  for  developing  work. 
8.  Why  is>  brief  review  of  former  work  essential  before  beginning  developing  work? 
8.  Give  two  means  of  securing  attention. 

4.  Give  three  means  of  holding  attention. 

5.  Illustrate  a  method  of  teaching  reduction  cf  a  fraction  from  one  fractional  unit  to  aaoCber 
8.  Why*should  not  a  teacher  habitually  read  the  questions  from  a  text-book  for  tbepopib  to 

answert 

7.  Whatisthermeaning  of  drill  .as' applied  to  schoolroom  work*  andlhow  kng^  shoold  H  be 

continued  upon  any  given  topic? 

8.  Give  three  cautions  to  be  cbeerved  by  teachers  to  prevent  little  ohfldren  trom  taUag  oold. 
0.  How  may  drawing  or  sketching  be  utilised  In  teaching  reading,  geography,  or  arlltesslle? 

10.  (a)  What  faculty  of  the  mind  is  exercised  most  In  learning  the  multlpltosfloa  Mbia? 

(b)  Whatlfaeuity  Is  exercised  most  In  solving  problems? 
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Saturoat,  February  10,  18M. 

A.  K. 

AritKmetie. 

at  tlie  f  oOowIbi;  questlona  has  ten  credits  anlgned  to  it. 
1.  Holtlplj  elgfat  hundred  tad  fifteen  thouaand  hj  Mven  hundred  rfzty-foor  mlttloiitlii,  and 

dlride  tlie  product  by  thirtj-four  ten-thouaandths.    (Oorrect  to  two  decimal  places.) 
i.  0  and  D  start  from  two  places  one  hundred  mfles  apart  and  travel  toward  each  other*  0 

tntTeUnir  <^t  the  rate  of  seren  miles  in  two  hours  and  D  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in  three 

hours  until  they  meet.    What  distance  will  each  have  traveled  at  the  time  of  meeting  ? 
8.  AreCaUer  sells  lemons  at  85  cents  per  dosen  and  therein  gains  llOjf  on  their  cost  Find  thiOr 

cost  per  dosen. 

4.  Define  (a)  factor.    (5)  Multiple,    (e)  Exact  division,    id)  Power. 

5.  Write  a  proportion  of  which  87  and  10  bushels  are  the  means. 

B.  rtnd  the  amount  June  1, 1801,  of  $240,  at  interest  from  October  S7, 1880,  at  H  per  annum. 
7.  When  N.  Y.  O.  4^^  are  at  a  premium  of  ll^jt,  what  sum  nmst  I  invest  in  them  to  secure 

an  annual  income  of  $S60. 
».  lf!iltipiy8bu.8pk.8qt.l^7M. 

».  Reduce  -fj  ml-  to  faitegers  of  lower  denominations  and  prove  the  result  by  the'reverse  pro- 


19.  How  many  square  yards  are  on  the  end  of  a  bunding  20  ft.  8  in.  wide,  18  ft  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sUl  to  the  base  of  the  gable,  and  7  ft  from  the  base  of  the  gable  to  the  peak  ? 

Cftograpkif. 

■Mh  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  aseigned  to  It 
1.  Account  for  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  (a)  Alaska.    C^)  Labrador, 
a.  (a)  What  to  the  width  of  each  of  the  sonesr    (&)  What  cause  determines  the  width  of  the 

Booesr 
a.  In  what  counties  of  theState  are  the  following  cities  respectively  located :    (a)  Buffalo. 

(b)  Rochester,   (o)  BInghampton.   (d)  Ogdensburg.   (e)  Ithaca.   (J)  Auburn,   (g)  Utica. 

00  Brooklyn.    (0  Syracuse.    (J)  Troy. 

4.  Rear  the  mouth  of  what  river  is  each  of  the  following  cities:    (a)  Buenos  Ayres^  (5)  Ham- 

burg.   <e)  Alexandria,    (d)  Mobile,    (e)  Liverpool. 

5.  OommsBdng  at  the  highest,  arrange  the  following  dties  in  the  order  of  their  elevation: 

Buffalo,  Dttluth,  Toronto,  Boston,  Detroit. 

6.  Tlirough  what  waters  would  you  pass  on  a  direct  voyage  from  Sebastopol  to  Athens  i 

7 .  Where  are  (a)  the  White  mountains  ?    (6)  The  Oaucasus  1     (e)  Carpathian  f     (d)  Qreen  r 

<e>  Atlas. 
^ .  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  noted :     (a)  West  Point     (5)  Salt  Lake  City,    (c)  CM- 

umbia  river,    (d)  Banks  of  New  Foundland.    (e)  Chautauqua  lake. 
9    Mention  two  large  exporting  cities  of  (a>  India.    (6)  Holland.    (0)  Brasfl.    (d)  Canada. 

(e)  China, 
to.  (a)  Mention  the  capltol  dty  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (6)  What  is  the  principal  export  of 
the  islands? 

Orthography. 

Ea^  of  the  f oUqwing  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  mischievous.  18.  appellation. 

a.  curriculum.  14.  hindrance. 

^.  transferred.  15.  comfortably. 

4.  emanate.  10.  biographer. 

6.  profewlonsl.  17.  arrival. 
0.  acceptance.  18.  vestibule. 

7.  PaollBe.  10.  apparel. 

8.  usieipoiidsncis  SO.  executor. 
0.  compttaace.  21.  Rensselaer. 

16.  rfmpttolty.  28.  treatise. 

U.  rMooreas.  28-  vohmtarfly. 

B.  aleohol.  94.  preceding. 
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as.  eiithiuriaan.  88.  indlspeiiaabla. 

86.  ooDtributlon.  80.  ftcqalescence. 

t7.  obstacle.  40.  anthracite. 

SB.  fettlTal.  41.  extensively. 

89.  oonyenient.  48.  attractive. 

80.  mfanionarj.  48.  indelible. 

81.  tpecfmen.  44.  Clocinnatl. 
88.  advantage.  45.  exoeptlonaUj. 
88.  abundance.  46.  fascinating. 

84.  Johathan.  47.  engroesing. 

85.  durability.  48.  New  Hampehire. 

86.  referee.  49.  authentic. 

87.  temporary.  50.  transition. 

p.  M. 

CompoMition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
1.  From  which  Does  the  Mind  Qain  More  Kaowledge,  Beading  or  Obaervatfon  f 
f.  Pleasures  of  Winter. 
8.  A  Dncrfptlon  of  My  Native  Place. 
4.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  Qf  life  In  the  country  as  compared  with  life  In  the  ollj. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  partioolar  reference  to  three 

points. 

1.  The  matter,  i,  e.^  the  thoughts  expressed.  (86) 

t.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (SB) 

8.  The  orthography,    punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  gtmtnl 

appearance.  (85) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  regulations.) 

Orammar. 

1  To  us  rulers  look,  and  learn  Justice  while  they  tremble;  to  us  the  nations  look,  and  laam  Co 
8  hope,  while  they  rejoice.  Our  heritage  Is  all  the  love  and  heroism  of  liberty  In  the  past;  and 
8  all  the  great  uf  the  Old  World  are  our  teachers.    Our  faith  is  In  Qod  and  the  right ;  and  Qod 

4  Himself  Is,  we  believe,  our  Guide  and  Leader.    Though  darkness  sometimes  shadows  oar 

5  national  sky,  though  confusion  comes  from  error,  and  Buccess  breeds  corruption,  yet  wID  the 

6  storm  pass  In  Qod*8  good  time,  and  in  clearer  sky  and  purer  atmosphere  our  '***<^*"»n'  life 

7  grow  stronger  and  nobler.—  [Oeorge  William  CurtU, 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes.—  1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  Is  called  a  clause.    Claosea  are  prlnol- 
pal  or  subordinate. 
8.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  object  clauses;  (e)  adjective  oImuhs; 

(d)  adverbial  c'auses. 
8.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  Its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  Its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.    In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  tlie  part 

of  speech  to  which  they  belong.    In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifjflnc  pJiriem 
and  clauses,  a^  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  Is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eUtht  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  ths  and  a  forming  a  in!»lhl#nin  d 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forma  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinites  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order :  Class,  person,  nombsr,  gsndsr, 

case.    Give  the  reason  for  case.    In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agrMoieal  with 
Its  antecedent. 

11.  In'giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  It. 
18.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  olssses  only,  via.,  transitive  and  Intransitive :  A 

fwrbJBMjbe  tued  In  the  aotlve  or  the  pesstve  voloe. 
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IS.  In  pwiiiig  a  Terb,  obserre  the  foUowlng  order :  PrlnelpAl  parts,  regular  or  irr8Kiil«r,  tranil- 

ttw%  or  latranslUTe,  Totoe,  mode,  tonae,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 

of  an  inflnitlTe  or  a  participle  after  tense. 
Eaeh  of  the  foUowlng  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
1.  FVom  the  following  clauses  select  those  that  are  subordinate,  and  state  what  each  modules: 

(a)  They  tremble  (line  1).    (6)  Natiofu  look  CUne  1).    (e)  ConfueUm  oomef  Oine  S), 

(d)  SuceeM  breeds  (line  0) .    (e)  Will  storm  pau  (line  0), 
I.  Otre  (a)  two  modifiers  of  learn  (line  1>.    (6)  Three  modiflers  of  heritage  (line  S). 
I.  Vo  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  foUowlng  belong:  (a)  While  (line  8) .    (6)  Blmeelf 

(Vm  4).    (e>  Though  (line  4) .    (d)  Yet  (Une  6) .    (e)  Stronger  (Une 7) . 
4.  Parse  pneat  (line  8). 
ft.  Oire  the  syntax  of  (a)  teachers  (line  8).    (6)  Atmosphere  (line  7). 

6.  daaslff  as  transitive  or  lntran»lUve  the  foUowing  verbs:  (a)  Look  (Une  1),    (b)  Tremble 

(Une  1).    (e)  Learn  (Une  8).    (d>  7«  (line  8).    (e)  Believe  (line  4). 

7.  Oive  the  synopsis  of  grow  in  aU  the  tenses  of  the  Indloative  mode,  active  voice. 

8.  Seleoi  an  infinitive  and  give  Its  syntax. 

9.  QIvs  an  example  of  (a)  a  verbal  noun.    (5)  A  collective  noun,    (e)  An  abstract  noon. 

If.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  used  independently  by  direct  address  (vocative). 
Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  In  apposition. 


JPhfsiologjf  and  Hygiene^ 

Eaeh  ol  the  foUowfaig  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
1.  (a)  Name  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart.    (6)  State  through  which  of  these  cavities  the 

dark  blood  fiows.    (c)  The  red  blood. 
8.  How  does  a  physician  determine  whether  the  blood  Issuing  from  a  wound  Is  venous  or 

arterial? 

5.  (a)  In  what  part  of  the  lungs  does  the  interchaaga  of  gases  take  place  ?   (b)  Qtve  the  pro- 

cess  of  this  interchange  of  gases. 
4.  (<«)  Mention  two  kinds  of  gfands  that  are  found  in  the  skin,  and  (6)  state  the  use  of  the 

■ecreetlons  of  each, 
ft.  Why  does  a  person  need  to  breathe  faster  (need  more  breath),  wh  vi  running  than  when 

walking  slowly  ? 
8.  Wha8  membrane  does  each  of  the  followlag  diseases  prinolp&Uy  affect:  (a)  Oatarrh.    (b) 

Flenrlsy.    (e)  Bronchitis,    (d)  FOrltonitU. 

7.  Wl^  are  persons  addicted  to  the  exo<3SSlve  use  of  alcbollc stimulants  more  likely  to  succumb 

to  dlSBSiB  than  those  who  are  not  so  addicted  T 

8.  (a)  What  is  nature's  means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  of  a  vein  T    (6)  What  artlikial 

means  may  be  employed  to  assist  nature  T 
B.  Xentlon  two  modUloatloos  of  the  skin  and  state  to  what  layer  of  the  sUn  they  belong. 
10.  NamOf  describe  and  locate  the  two  humors  of  the  eye. 

Marob  1,  18M— BnooND  amd  Third  Gradb. 

THURSDAY,  A.  M. 

Civil  Oovemment, 
Baeh  ol  the  foUowlng  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
1.  His  responsibUity  for  the  acts  of  the  government  roAts  with  the  people.    Give  one  argiK 
ment  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

3.  (a)  OC^what  two  branches  Is  Oongress  composed!   (6)  For  how  long  a  term  are  the  mens- 

bars  cC  each  branch  elected!   (e)  By  whom  are  the  members  of  each  branch  chosenf, 
t.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  import  duties;  (jb)  excise  duties;  (e)  income  tax! 

4.  State  ene  reason  for  exempting  oertain  kinds  of  property,  such  as  churches  and  hospitals, 

from  taxation. 
B^  What  prevents  the  President  from  becoming  autocratic  and  tyrannloal  In  his  exerdse  of 
aiHtfaorttyr 

6.  (a)  What  oflScers  in  this  State  correspond  to  the  cabinet  ofll  sers  In  the  United  States? 

Cb)  How  do  they  differ  as  to  the  source  of  their  right  to  the  office? 

7.  State,  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  in  having  the  work  of  the  Legislature  done 

lirgsly  by  oommlttees. 

8.  (4)  State  one  advaotstge  of  trial  bfjary.    (b)  State  one  diaadvantage  • 
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as.  eiithiuriaan.  88.  indlspenaabla. 

86.  ooDtributlon.  80.  ftcquleaoenoe. 

t7.  obstacle.  40.  aatiaracite. 

SB.  fettlTftl.  41.  extensWely. 

89.  oonvenlent.  48.  attractlTe. 

80.  mtofonarj.  48.  lodeltble. 

81.  tpecfmen.  44.  Clocianatl. 
88.  adTKDtage.  45.  ezoeptlonaUj. 
88.  abundance.  46.  fascinating. 

84.  Johathan.  47.  engroesinff. 

85.  durability.  48.  New  Hampshire. 

86.  referee.  49.  authentic. 

87.  temporarj.  50.  transition. 

p.  M. 
CompoMiUon. 

Write  a  ccmposition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
1.  From  which  Does  the  Mind  Qain  More  Kaowledge,  Beading  or  ObservBtfoii  f 
f.  Pleasures  of  Winter. 
8.  A  Deecrlptlon  of  My  Native  Place. 
4.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  Qf  life  in  the  country  as  compared  with  life  In  the  ollj. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  partioolar  reference  to  three 

points. 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (86) 

t.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  C8S> 

8.  The  orthography,    punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general 

appearance.  (86) 

(For  remaining  85  credits,  see  regulations.) 

Orammar. 

1  To  us  rulers  look,  and  learn  Justice  while  they  tremble;  to  us  the  nations  look,  and  learn  to 
8  hope,  while  they  rejoice.  Our  heritage  Is  all  the  love  and  heroism  of  liberty  in  the  pest;  and 
8  all  the  great  uf  the  Old  World  are  our  teachers.    Our  faith  is  in  Qod  and  the  right ;  and  God 

4  Himself  is,  we  believe,  our  Guide  and  Leader.    Though  darkness  sometimee  shadows  oar 

5  national  sky,  though  confusion  comes  from  error,  and  success  breeds  corruptioD,  yet  wID  the 

6  storm  pass  In  Ood^s  good  time,  and  In  clearer  sky  and  purer  atmosphere  our  w^H^wfi  Ufm 

7  grow  stronger  and  nobler.—  [Oeorge  William  Curtig. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes.—  1 .  A  combUiation  of  subject  and  predicate  Is  called  a  clause.    Claosee  are  prlnol- 
pal  or  subordinate. 
8.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  object  clauses;  (e)  adjectlre  eieuees; 

(d)  adverbial  clauses. 
8.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  |X«dicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  namhig  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.    In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  pert 

of  speech  to  which  they  belong.    In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifjflnc  pliniese 
and  clauses,  a^  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eUht  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  ths  and  a  forming  a  aobdhrWoa  o< 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinites  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order :  Class,  person,  number,  cSBdar, 

case.    Give  the  reason  for  case.    In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  egrsioieal  wtth 
Its  antecedent. 

11.  In'giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  oaae  and  the  reeeon  for  lt% 
VL  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  olssses  only,  via.,  transitive  and  IntraniltlTe :  A 

wferbjoMjbe  need  la  the  aottve  or  the  peaitve  voice. 
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18.  In  ^untDg  a  Terb,  obserre  the  foUowIng  order :  Principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregular,  tranil- 

ttw%  or  latransltlTe,  Totoe,  mode,  tonae,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  spedal  use 

ol  an  InflnitlTe  or  a  participle  after  tense. 
■aeh  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  It. 
1 .  Worn  the  following  clauses  select  those  that  are  subordinate,  and  state  what  each  modules: 

(a)  Tkejf  tremble  (line  1).    (6)  Natione  look  CUne  1).    (c)  Confueion  oomei  (Una  V). 

id)  Suceese  breeds  Oine  0) .    (e)  Will  etorm  pa»§  (line  6)» 
S.  Ot?e  (a)  two  modifiers  of  learn  (line  1>.    (6)  rhreemodiflersof  fcerttoye  (llneS). 
t .  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  following  belong:  (a)  WhOe  (line  8) .    (6)  Blmeelf 

(tfne 4).    (e)  Though  (line  4).    (d;  Yet  (line  tt).    (e)  Stronger  (lineT). 

4.  Parse  pneat  (line  8). 

5.  OHa  the  syntax  of  (a)  teaehere  Oine  8).    (6)  Atmoephere  (line  7). 

6.  dasslff  as  transitive  or  intransitive  the  following  ve^bs:  (a)  Look  (Une  1),    (b)  IVesiMs 

(line  1) .    (c>  Leom  (line  8) .    (d>  7«  (line  8) .    (e)  Beitecw  (line  4) . 

7.  Give  the  synopsis  of  grow  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mode,  active  voice. 

8.  Select  an  infinitive  and  give  its  syntax. 

f.  Give  an  example  of  (a)  a  verbal  noun.    (5)  A  collective  noun,    (e)  An  abstract  noon. 
If.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  used  independently  by  direct  address  (vocative). 
WHte  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  In  apposition. 


JPhpHologif  and  Hygiene. 

Bach  U  the  foUowfaig  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  (a)  Kama  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart.  (6)  State  through  whldi  of  these  cavitlfls  the 
dark  blood  fiows.    (c)  The  red  blood. 

8.  How  does  a  physician  determine  whether  the  blood  Issuing  from  a  wound  is  venous  or 
arterial? 

8.  (a)  In  what  part  of  the  lungs  does  the  interchaoga  of  gases  take  place  ?  (b)  Qlve  the  pro- 
cess of  this  Interchange  of  gases. 

4.  (4)  Mention  two  kinds  of  gfands  that  are  found  in  the  skin,  and  (6)  sUte  the  use  of  the 
seoreetions  of  each. 

ft.  Why  does  a  person  need  to  breathe  faster  (need  more  breath),  wh  vi  running  than  when 
walking  slowly  f 

0.  What  membrane  does  each  of  the  foUowlag  diseases  prinoip&lly  affect:  (a)  Oatarrh.    (b) 

Flenrl^y.    (c)  Bronchitis,    (d)  Peritonitis. 

7.  Wl^  are  persons  addicted  to  the  exo<3SSlve  use  of  alcbollo stimulants  more  likely  to  succumb 

to  dlsBSiB  than  those  who  are  not  so  addicted  r 

8.  (a)  What  is  nature^s  means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhsge  of  a  vein  f    (6)  What  artlikial 

mesns  may  be  employed  to  assist  nature  T 
f .  Mention  two  modificatloas  of  the  skin  and  state  to  what  layer  of  the  skin  they  belong. 
10.  NamCf  describe  and  locate  the  two  humors  of  the  eye. 

Marob  1,  1894— BsooifD  amd  Thwo  GaiDS. 

THDHSOAT,  A.  M. 

OivCl  Oovemment* 
Baeh  o<  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1 .  Tiks  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  government  rests  with  the  people.    Give  one  arg»> 

msBt  for  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
a.  (a)  GC^what  two  branches  Is  Oongrass  composed?   (6)  PV)r  how  long  a  term  are  the  mens- 

bers  cC  each  branch  elected?   (e)  By  whom  are  the  members  of  each  branch  chosenf, 
8.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  import  duties;  {Jt»  excise  duties;  (c)  income  tax? 
4.  State  Mie  reason  for  exempting  certain  kinds  of  property,  such  as  churches  and  hospitals, 

from  taxation. 
Bf  What  prevents  the  President  from  beoomtog  autocratic  and  tyrannloal  In  his  exerdse  of 

Mrthorlty? 
0.  (a)  What  oflSoers  In  this  State  correspond  to  the  cabinet  ofllsers  In  the  United  States? 

Cb)  How  do  they  differ  as  to  the  source  of  their  right  to  the  office? 

7.  State,  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  in  having  the  work  of  the  Legislature  done 

largely  by  oommittees. 

8.  (4)  State  one  advantage  of  trial  hfjary.   (b)  State  one  diaad vantage* 


DbFABTHBNT  or  PoBLIO  InSTBtrOTIOK. 


•.  WWhatliDicutbraB^ipolnttnoaoer   (MR 
10.  If  •  State  hMtw(at7-nlB»«tootonlTot(a,lMnr  ni 


Sacbof  Uw  following  QMaUotiabMtMicTMlltaiaiJXiwd  to  tt.    Cm  oobimbm  (or  dnwIlB 
etrdaa.    Take  meaaunoMiita  from  nlar. 
..  Howls  color  related  to  draKtoct 
I.  (<pWli«ttaaoolunuir   (b)  Ulniitrata  bj  a  diawtnc. 


■•  Oopr  akelchglnDaiiil  ooDTeDtloDaltieoiieblaaiomuidoBaleaf. 
4.   Co}  Wbatliuodentoodbjttaeleiiglhnranobjrctr    (fe)  What  la 
oCaaobjectr    CO  What  la  DUdentoodb;  the  height  bfaaobjecitr 


nndacMood  br:tb*  wUtta 


I.  Oopr  ontllDe  cItco,  and  add  mch  Unei  aa  maj  be  Bccewuy  to  repniMit  a  naiiiiiia  ««odaa 

water  palt,  handle  down.    (All  llDaa  to  be  whoUr  within  outUnaBtrca.) 
A  JEatea  wivUif  drawtif  of  atliirimiielCtiuMl)bavhiga«ti«drloi.    DIa8M(w«C  Mv  IMT. 


TJnifobm  Examinations.  839 

7.  ia)  Draw  a  horisontal  line  to  represent  the  eye  lerel.    (5)  Draw  to  represent  a  log  In  per- 

specttve,  !dlameter  ^*.  Position,  directly  In  front  and  below  the  eye,  end  toward 
obserrer.  (c)  One  Inch  and  a  half,  each  side  of  this  log,  represent  a  log  lying  In  the  same 
position,  and  all  to  be  of  equal  sixe. 

8.  Hake  a  working  drawing  of  a  common  door-knob.    Diameter  1^'. 

9.  Draw  to  represent  the  Greek  authemlon.' 

10.  Kaka  a  pattem'of  a  hexagonal  pyramid.    Attitude  8* .    Diameter  aoross'oorners  1*. 

p.  M. 
AtMHean  Hittorp. 

BMh  of  the  foUowlDg  questions  has  ten  credits  aselgned  to  it. 

1 .  Tlie  diseoveries  of  Balboa  and  Magellan  demonstrated  that  Columbus  was  wrong  In  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  reached  the  Indias.    Explain  this  fact. 

i.  What  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  In  America  by  (a)  the  English;  (b>  the 
Spaniards;  (e)  the  French;  (d)  the  Dutch? 

3.  (^  What  two  colonies  claimed  Vermont!   (6)  What  two  colonies  claimed  Long  Island?   (e) 

To  what  colony  did  ICaine  belong? 

4.  (a)  In  what  present  State  or  proTlnce  of  America  did  the  Aoadlans  live,  and  (6)  why  were 

they  expelled  from  their  homes? 

5.  In  colonial  days  what  was  the  leading  occupation  of  the  people,  beside  farming,  (a)  la  the 

Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys;  (6)  along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Maasaohuaetts?  What 
articles  of  coouneroe  were  used  In  the  place  of  money  In  those  times  (c)  In  New  York; 
Cd)  In  Virginia? 
t.  With  what  chief  object  In  Tiew  did  the  colonies  rebel  In  1775?  (&)  Around  what  city  was  the 
most  of  the  fighting  done  In  that  year?  (c)  What  became  the  object  of  the  colonies  In  the 
campaign  of  1770;  and  (d)  about  what  city  was  the  most  of  the  warfare  waged  In  that  year? 
'.  (a)  About  what  was  the  population  of  the  United  States  In  Washington's  administration? 

O)  How  did  the  State  of  New  York  rank  tn  population  among  the  States  at  that  time? 
^.  (a)  What  was  the  object  of  the  embargo  laid  in  Jefferson's  admialstratlon?    (6)  What  was 
Its  effect  on  American  commerce?    (c)  By  what  means  was  the  objact  sought  by  this 
measure  finally  secured? 
9.  nt>m  the  foUowhig  list  of  presidents  select  two  and  tell  from  what  State  each  came  and 
by  what  party  he  was  elected:     (a)  Marthi  Van  Buren;  (6)  Wflliam  Henry  Harrison; 
(c)  James  Buchanan;  (d)  Ulysses  8.  Qrant. 
10.  (a)  Why  was  Vicksburg  an  important  point  in  the  OItU  war?    (6)  Who  commanded  the 
Northern  army  at  the  selge  of  Vicksburg?   (e)  What  battle  had  Just  been  fought  in  the 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  that  place?  j 


Current  Topict, 

Of  the  following  questions  candidates  will  answer  only  ten,  to  each  of  whtch]ten  credits  are 
assigned. 

1 .  What  Important  educational  institution  In  this  State  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  mid- 

dle of  Februvy? 

2 .  Ca)  What  prominent  college  tn  this  State  has  elected  a  new  president?    (b)  Who  was  elected 

to  fill  such  position? 

3 .  (a)  What  Important  trial,  occupying  several  weeks,  came  to  a  close  In  Brooklyn  Februaiy  IS. 

Qf)  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  In  such  trial?    (c)  The  sentence  of  the  court? 

4.  (a)  WhU  United  States  war  vessel  was  recently  wrecked?   <6)  What  made  this  veani 

famous? 

5.  What  bm  affecting  election  laws  has  been  passed  by  congress  and  signed  by  the  president? 

6.  What  recent  acts  of  Admiral  Benham  have  been  approved  by  our  government  and  largely 

discussed  by  the  press? 

7.  What  nomination  did  President  Cleveland  make  for  associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 

Sopreme  Court*  which  was  Immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  February  19  ? 

8.  What  prominent  and  philanthropic  dtlsen  of  Philadelphia  died  In  February  ? 

9.  Wkat  two  things  brought  him  promlneotly  before  the  public  ? 
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10.  llAiiie  tlie  pretidentB  of  three  promlBeot  ooUegee  or  nnlventtiei  fai  thte  8t«to? 

11.  (a)  Name  place  of  location  of  each  of  the  10  normal  schools  In  this  State.    (6)  Name  prla- 

dpals  of  each. 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

lach  of  the  following  questlona  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  It. 
1.  What  should  be  the  practice  of  adTanced  pupils  in  studying  new  words  found  in  the  loasow  t 

5.  State  a  method  for  developing  patriotism  among  younger  pupils. 
8.  Olre  a  general  plan  for  e  class  exercise  In  written  spelling. 

4.  The  power  of  attention  Is  controlled  from  without  and  from  within,    (a)  How  may  It  be 

controlled  from  without  f   (5)  Fkrom  within  ?    • 
ft.  What  means  may  be  safely  employed  in  cold  weather  to  ventilate  a  sohooh'oom  unprovided 
with  ventilating  apparatus  t 

6.  Name  two  methods  of  teaching  distinct  articulation. 

7.  .Why  should  students  be  required  to  pursue  e  variety  of  studies  at  the  same  time  ? 

8.  Name  three  qualifications  necessary  to  successful  teaching. 

f.  Illustrate  how  to  teach  the  first  principles  of  percentage  by  the  inductive  method. 
10.  (e>  Which  requires  the  greater  maturity  of  mind,  the  study  of  geography  or  the  study  of 
grammar  r   (6)  GUve  reason  tor  your  answer,  basing  it  upon  the  natural  order  cl  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Friday,  Marob  8,  18M. 
▲.  M. 

Arithmet(e. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  It. 
1.  110  rd.  4  yd.  0  in.  is  what  decimal  part  of  e  mile.    (Answer  oorrect  to  three  decimal  pleeoe.) 

5.  find  (a)  18^^  of  7,028;  (6)  .683K  of  885;  (c)  |  ^  of  1,670. 

8.  The  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  cattle  sold  at  e  loss  of  ie|^  were  $8,008.60.    What  was  their  oostr 

4.  At  l^%t  the  premium  on  e  policy  covering  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  a*  stock  o< 

merchandise  amounts  to  $180.84 1.    Find  the  value  of  the  entire  stock. 

5.  Find  the  mean  proportional  between  60  and  890. 

0.  A  man  bought  a  lot  for  $760,  and  8  yr.  6  mo.  thereafter  sold  It  for  $000,  havfag  ki 
the  meantime  paid  taxes  thereon  amounting  to  $89.17.  What  rate  per  annum  did  tiM 
Investment  pay  him  ? 

7.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  the  number  17,484  and  from  theee  factors  determine  Hi  sqiiae 

root. 

8.  Find  the  amount  of  $80.76  on  Interest  for  1  yr.  7  mo.  6  da.,  at  4%  per  annum. 

f .  How  many  square  feet  of  lumber  are  Uiere  in  a  covered  box  4  ft.  8in.  by8ft.0ln.by8ft. 

4  in.? 
10.  How  much  money  must  be  Invested  In  Mich.  Central  0*s  at  10^  to  secure  an  aamial 
income  of  $640  ? 

Geography, 

Each  of  (he  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it 
1 .1  (a)  LocateCthe  Sahara,    (b)  State  why  it  is  rainless. 
8.  In  what  mountains  does  (a)  the  Euphrates  river  rise  ?    (b)  The  Volga  ?  (c)  The  Tiber  ? 

id)  The  Niger  ?    (<?)  The  Rio  Grande. 
8.  (a)  Locate  Sidney.    (6)  What  Is  the  season  there  at  present,  and  (e)  why  t 
4.  (a)  Name  andjocate  three  great  inland  seas  whose  waters  are  salt,    (b)  Why  are  they  lalt  f 

6.  Mentton  the  capitol  of  (a)  Japan,     (b)  Egypt,     (c)  Turkey,     (d)  France,     (a)  Bi 

What'  is  thelUtle  applied  to  the  ruler  of  each  of  these  countries  ? 
0.  Name  the  States  through  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  pc 
7..  (a)  What  cities  at  the  extremities  of  the  Erie  canal  ?    (b)  What  is  the  latitude  of  New 

York  city  ? 
8.  Tlirough  what  waters  would  you  pass  on  the  shortest  all-water  route  from  Ltverpooi  to 

Bombay? 
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9.  (•)  Vadm  the  liUiidB  oompodnc  the  Oreater  AntlUlM.    C6)  BUte  four  of  thalr  prlnoiiMa 


10.  Amnge  in  ordar  of  kiUtade,  begrlnnlng  with  the  lowest,  the  following  oltlee :  dhlosgo, 
Pteli,  SitkA,  8t  Petenhnrg,  OUcutta. 


1. 

i  Admiring. 

a.  donblUtj. 

iMotnr. 
ft. 

7.  ■abterfage. 
i  lidalgent. 


Orthography. 
iMh  of  the  following  words  hne  two  oreditB  aaaigned  to  it 


86.  permeate. 
S7.  Rhode  Island. 

88.  defiantly. 

89.  yielding. 

80.  symfMUhy. 

81.  eholera. 
88.  admirable. 
88.  elicit. 

84.  moootonons. 

85.  Nathaniel. 

86.  editorial. 

87.  review. 

88.  predploe. 
80.  stroctore. 

40.  amicably. 

41.  narrated. 
48.  quarantine. 
48.  faculty. 

44.  conclusion. 
46.  annoying. 

46.  readily. 

47.  memorise. 

48.  Montpelier. 
40.  reservation. 
60.  calculator. 


Id 

IL  popularity. 

11  mneCeenth. 

11  metropolis. 

lleleotrlo. 

16.  MoBtgomery. 

11 

17. 

11  psnttent. 

11  tooriat. 

81tropioal. 

8L  foflvlgn. 

88.  troUsy. 

88.  penooally. 

84.  fateroeptlng. 


p.  M. 

Orammw, 

1  Whan  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  iAtj  of  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards  Introduosd 
8  hiziiry,  aTarioe,  indolenoe,  effeminacy,  profusion  and  all  those  pleasures  which  are  generally 
8  the  inseparable  attendants  of  riches;  and  when  these  had  broken  down  all  the  strong  barrien 
4  which  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  had  formed  with  the  view  of  excluding  them  forever,  Sparta 
6  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and  power  and  was  reduced  to  an  abject  and 

6  humble  state,  which  oontlnued  to  the  reign  of  Agis  snd  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to 

7  traal— [C%ar<6<  BoUin, 

The  first  nine  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Noras.—  1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.  Glauses  are  principal 
and  subordinate. 

8.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)subjdct  clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses;  (e)  adjeottra 
clauses ;  id)  adverbial  clauses. 

8.  In  mafcing  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  Is  called  a  phrase. 

6.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases  and 
clausal,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  at  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 
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8.  Only  efght  parts  of  speech  are  recognised  ~  the  artldee  fAe  and  a  fonnlDg  a  sDbdlrWoii  cl 
adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs, 
f .  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  observe  the  foUowinir  order:  Qass,  person,  number,  gender, 
case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  Its 
antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  onlj  the  case  and  the  reason  for  It 

IS.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  olssses  only,  vis.,  transitive  and  Intransitive:  A  traasltlve 
verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 

It.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregnlar, 
transitive  or  Intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreenaent;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Bach  of  the  following  question  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  GBaasify,  according  to  notes  1  and  8,  the  following  clauses:  (a)  ulhith  are  atUndamU  O^m 
8);  (5)  the§€  had  broken  (line  8);  (c)  Sparta  beheld  (line  6);  (d)  which  eonHimed  Q^m 
6);  (e)  106  are  to  treat  (line  7). 

S.  GHve  modifiers  of  (a)  had  broken  Cine  8);  (5)  barriert  (line  €). 

8.  Olve  syntax  of  (a)  pUaeuree  (lln^  8) ;  (&)  attendantt  (line  Z) . 

4.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  whith  (line  4);  (6)  them  Cine  4). 

5.  Give  the  terms  of  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition  (a)  of  (line  4);  (5)  of  Q3bm 

ondone)  (line  6). 

0.  Give  the  clauses  connecUMl  by  (a)  when  (line  1);  (&)  and  (line  8). 

7.  Beleot  a  participle  (a)  used  like  an  adjective;  (6)  used  like  a  noun. 

8.  Parse  wae  reduced  (line  6) . 
1 9.  Decline  the  pronouns  found  In  lines  6  and  0. 
If.  Illustrate  the  use  of  (a)  an  adverb  In  the  comparative  degree;  (5)  an  adverb  In  the  i 

lative  degree. 

Compo9lticn. 
Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Imaginary  Scenery  Portrayed  by  the  Cilouds. 
8.  The  Effects  of  Clearing  Away  the  Forests. 
8.  Arl)Or  Day  Lessons. 

4.  Why  the  Teacher  Should  be  Sympathetic  In  the  Schoolroom. 
(Arguments  in  affirmative,) 

Oredlts  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 

1.  The  matter,  <.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  OK) 

8.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  OK) 

8.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  Into  paragraphs,  use  of  cspttals,  and  general 

appearance. .  <K> 

(For  remaining  85  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

Phy Biology  and  Hygiene, 

Each  of  the  foUowing'questions  has  ten  credits  asstgned  to  It. 
1.  (a)  Name  the  three  vital  organs  of  the  body.    (6)  State  why  they  are  so  called. 
8.  (a)  What  bone  of  the  leg  articulates  with  the  hip  bone  ?   (6)  What  bone  of  the  aim  aiUoQ- 

lates  with  the  scapula  1 
8.  Describe  and  state  the  use  of  (a)  dura  mater ;  (b)  sclerotic  coat. 
4.  Give  in  order  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  air  passages  throogh  which  the  air  is 

made  to  pass  Into  the  ungs,  by  an  act  of  inspiration. 

6.  Distinguish  between  excretion  and  secretion,  and]  give  an  example  of  (a)  an  e«cwtoi| 

organ;  (5)  a  secretory  organ. 
6.  Describe  each  of  the  following  and  state  where  It  is  found:   (a)  periosteum;  C&)  cntBel; 
(c)  cartilage. 
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7.  What  dlgestlTe  flnid  Is  most  acthre  (a)  In  changing  starch  Into  sugar;  00  In  dissolving  tha 

aibnmlnoMs;  (o)  in  emulsifying  the  fats  and  oils  T 
S.  Hame  llTe  organs  that  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
t.  During  respiration  what  change  takes  place  in  the  (a)  air  in  the  lungs;  C&)  blood  In  the 

kngsr 
li.  Whj  Is  a  wound  on  the  person  of  a  man  addicted  to  the  use  of  lalcoholic  liquor  mora  dan- 
than  a  wound  of  equal  severity  on  the  person  of  a  man  that  does  not  use  It  f 


Thubsdat,  Maboh  1,  18M  —  First  Qkadb. 

A.  M. 

Arithmetie, 

BMh  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

t 

1.  Whtd  the  diflteenoe  In  time  between  September  18, 1898,  and  tOHlay ;  by  (a)  subtnustion  o< 

dates;  (&)  exact  number  of  days. 
I.  Tbe  longitude  of  Jerusalem  is  85*  IS'  east,  and  of  Cincinnati  fa  WW  west.    Find  the  tlin* 

In  Cincinnati  when  it  Is  two  o^dock  p.  m.  at  Jerusalem. 

I.  riad  the  missing  term  of  the  proportion  f  :  yV  :*(?):  *  bn.  8  pk.  2  qt.  I  pt. 

4.  DMde  187  a.,  49  sq.  rd.,  18  sq.  yd.  by  19. 

S«  Badooe  ^  to  (a)  a  decimal;  (6)  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  Is  98;  (c)  to  the  fonn  at 

per  cent;  C4)  to  the  form  of  a  couplet  expressing  ratio. 
6.  Dhlde  $459.25  into  three  parts  that  shall  be  to  one  another  as  }-,  |-  and  8,  respectively. 

T.  (a)  (2+)»=  ?  (6)   ir^=  ?  (c)  |/(9)4  x^  =  ? 

5.  If  a  merchant  buy  goods  at  a  discount  of  ICjtandfijtoff  from  list  price,  and  sell  them  at 

Ust  price,  what  Is  his  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  Investment  f 
9.  A  note  for  $800,  given  February  17, 1894,  for  90  days.  Is  discounted  to-day  at  the  First 

National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Find  (a)  the  date  it  matures;  (6)  the  term  of  discount; 

(e)  the  proceeds  (exact  Interest  method). 
li.  Fkul  the  cost  of  75  hemlock  joists,  each  18  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  thiak,  at 

$14.60  per  M.  board  measure. 

Qeography. 
Bsoh  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1.  If  the  temperate  sones  were  each  80*  wide  (a)  how  far  north  of  the  equator  would  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  be;  (6)  how  far  from  the  north  pole  would  the  Arctic  circle  be;  (o>  what 
would  be  the  inclination  of  the  earth*s  axis  ? 

t.  St.  Petersburg  is  80*  north  of  the  equator  and  00*  west  of  the  Yenisei  river.  Compare  the 
distance  In  statute  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  equator  with  its  distance  to  the 
Yenisei  river,  and  give  reasons  for  answer. 

I.  Why  does  the  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  make  them  of  great  commercial  and  politi- 
cal Importance  to  the  nations  of  tbe  earth. 

4.  (p)  Ttace  the  Japan  current  oommendng  with  the  China  sea;  (6)  trace  the  gulf  stream 
commencing  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

i.  D  a  ihip  canal  Is  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Yucatan,  how  much  (approximately) 
wID  the  water-course  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  be  shortened  T 

8.  llegimiliiK  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  State,  name  In  order  the  counties  of  New  York 
that  border  on  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Name  (a)  five  rivers  of  the  United  States  that  flow  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  (fr>  two  that 

flow  Into  the  Missouri;  (c)  three  that  flow  Into  the  Padflc. 

8.  Mame  and  locate  Ave  important  seaport  cities  In  the  south  temperate  aone. 

9.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  an  important  Industry  for  which  each  Is  noted: 

Oi)  Geneva.    (6)  Vienna,    (c)  Belfast,    (d)  I^rnn.    (e)  Minneapolis. 
If.  Tnob  the  shortest  all-water  route  from  London  to  Bombay. 


Dkpabtmxmt  or  Fubuo  Ikstbuotiob. 


14.  (a)  How  DUDreqiul  iliei.liaa  ao  tooaoele^r   (fi)  Nuoei 

C«)  IUintr*te  nub. 
B.  Oop7  bloeUnc  Id  Un«a.  asd  add  lach  othar  llna*  m  maj  ba 
aC.aooEamontaa'keUle.    (Ul  llnsa  to  ba  vhoUr  <Hthln 


Uka  Undi  of  haaodM  triuc! 
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•.  (a)  Of  thaobjaota  pictured,  which  la  the  more  artbtki  In  rorm  I    (b)  OlTa 
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8.  (a)  Draw  two  horisonUl  lines  4'  long  and  8'  apart.  (5)  Place  a  point,  oppoaito  the  center 
of  these  lines,  and  midway  between  them,  to  indicate  the  point  of  sight,  (e)  .Upon  each 
horiiontal  Ihie  place  seven  linf  s  H'  apart;  one  line  1^'  long  directly  abore  and  one 
directly  below  the  point  of  sight,  and  all  lines  parallel  with  the  line  of  direction.:  (To 
aiQBtrate  perspective.) 


I 


^ 


\^ 


^ 


I 


-^ 


I 


t'    >-H  'I 


9.  I^om  plan  given,  draw  front  and  end  elevation  of  cottage.    (Bbape  of  roof  optional.) 


10*  Draw  a  pattern  from  which  a  dipper  could  be  made,  such  as  sketch  suggests.    Diameter  of 
top  IH'. 

p.  M. 

Orammar, 

1  It  was  in  the  reiirn  of  George  the  third  that  England  lost  North  America,  Lby  persisting 
t  fn  taxing  her  without  her  own  consent  That  immense  country  made  independent  imder 
I  Washington,  and  left  to  itself,  became  the  United  States,  one  of  the  greatest  [nations  of 
i  the  earth.    In  these  times  in  which  I  write,  it  is  honorably  remarkable  for  protecting  its 

5  lubjects  wherever  they  may  travel,  with  a  dignity  and  determination  which  is  a  [model  for 
I  England.  —  [Charles  Dickent, 

The  first  five  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Select  five  clauses  and  classify  them  according  to  notes  1  and  S. 

1  Qlve  the  modifiers  of  (a)  remarkable  Olne  4);  (6)  protecting  (llnel4). 

1  Select  three  present  participles,  and  give  the  syntax  of  each. 

i  Select  two  past  (perfect)  participles  and  state  what  each  modifies. 

S.  Qtre  the  syntax  of  (a)  United  States  Qiae  8);  (6)  one  Olne  8);  (c)  modeirOhie  6). 

1  (Hf«  the  synopsis  of  the  conjugation  of  believe  in  the  passive  voice  of  Ihellndloatlve  modes. 

7.  lUnstrate  the  use  of  as  used  as  (a)  an  adverb;  (5)  a  conjunction ;'Xo)  a  pronoun. 

6  Give  an  example  of  a  clause  (a)  fai  apposition  with  a  noun;  (6)  used  as  the  subject  of  a 


9l  mmftrafee  the  use  of  (a)  an  adverbial  clause  and  (6)  an  adjective  clause  each  introduoed 

bj  islUfi  onagers. 
Ul  HsBtloB  three  verbs  which  are  followed  by  the  Inihiitive  without  to,    Qlve  OlnstntioBa  «t 

Ihalr 
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OompoHUon. 

Write  tk  oompoaition  on  one  of  the  following  rabjecti: 

1.  Phyrical  feetares  that  have  oontrlbated  to  the  commeroUl  gnpranecy  of  New  York, 
t.  The  mail  In  early  history. 
t.  Belief  .for  the  poor. 

4.  The  dtodpUnary  value  of  a  teacher*s  work. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition  with  particular  reference  to  Chnt 
points. 
1.  The  matter,  i,  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  CB) 

t.  The  oorreotnesB  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  CB) 

5.  The  orthography,  panctuation,  division  Into  paragraphs,  use  of  ^^p**^'?,  and  general 

appearance.  <PD 

(For  remaining  25  credits  see  Begnlatlons.) 

JPhyHology  and  HpQiene. 

1 .  What  bones  articulate  with  (a)  the  hmnerust    (5)  The  femur? 

2.  In  what  two  essential  respectt  do  the  lungs  and  the  skin  perform  the  same  funeHons? 
8.  Mention  five  lubricating  fluids  of  the  body,  and  state  by  which  each  is  secreted. 

4.  Name  the  three  olssses  of  food   necessary  for  nutritioo,  and  give  an  erampte  of 
eaoh. 

I.  Locate  (a)  the  jnglar  veins.    (&)  The  portal  vein,    (o)  The  ascending  vena  cava;  CdO  Ike 
descending  vena  eava .    (e)  The  radial  artery. 

0.  (a)  What  muscles  are  chiefly  used  In  respiration?   C&)  State  to  what  dass  of  museles  they 

belong.    <o)  What  are  the  advantages  of  deep  breathing? 
7.1(a)  What  are  the  principal  food  elements  digested  In  the  stomach?    (6)  What  fluid  aids  te 

this  process?   (c)  What  food  elemente  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels  of  the  stomaek? 

(4)  Into  what  do  these  vessels  empty? 
8.  Show  why  rapid  eating  is  injurious. 

•.  What  are  (a)  the  villi?   (6)  What  is  their  function?   (c)  Into  what  do  they  empty? 
10.  What  causes  the  depression  which  usually  follows  the  exeeeiif e  usejof  alcohol? 

Cttrrent  TopicB, 

Of  the  following  questions  candidates  will  answer  only  ten,  to  each  of  which  ten  credtte  are 
assigned. 

1.  What  important  educational  institution  In  this  State  was  destroyed  by  flre  about  the  middle 

of  February? 

2.  (a)  What  prominent  college  in  this  State  has  elected  a  new  president?   (5)  Who  was  eleelei 

to  such  position? 
8.  (a)  What  important  trial  occupying  several  weeks  in  Brooldyn^came  to  a  dose  February  16? 
(6)  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  such  trial?    (e)  The  sentence  of  the  court? 

4.  (a)  What  United  States  war  vessel  was  recently  >rrecked?   (6)  What  made  this 

famous? 

5.  What  measure  affecting  election  laws  has  been  passed  by  congress  and  signed  by 

Cleveland? 

6.  What  recent  acts  of  Admiral  Benham  have  been  approved  by  our  government  and  largety 

discussed  by  the  press. 

7.  What  nomination  did  President  Cleveland  make  for  associate  justice  of  the  United  Stales 

supreme  court,  which  was  Immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate  February  19? 

8.  What  prominent  and  phOanthropio  dtlzen  of  Phlladdphla  died  in  February? 

9.  What  two  things  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public? 

10.  Name  the  presldento  d  three  prominent  colleges  or  universities  in  this  State. 

11.  (a)IName  place  of  location  of  .each  of  the  ten  normal  schools  in  this  State.    C^) 

principals  of  each  school. 
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FUDAT,  Mabob  2,  18M— First  Qkadb. 

▲.  M. 
American  Hi&tcry. 
iMh  of  the  foUowinir  qoefUont.hM  ten^sredtts  aasigned  to  It. 

1.  (a)  Hoir  did  the  route  of  Oolambui  ^aad  other  early  royegere  differ  from  that  of  modern 
truw-AtUntio  iteemerB;  and  (6)  ^what  was  .the  reason  for  the  roate  taken  )aj  the  early 


L  lirty  explorers  were  looking  for  a  *^northwe»i  ptUMtge,'**     (a)  What  was  meant  l^  the 
*»^*i*»iH*  expression?     (5)  What  body  [of  water^did  Froblsher  disooTer  In  ,his  search  for 
:     thispassager 

t.  (a)  What  nation  settled  Qe>rgla;  (6)|for  what  purpose;  (c)  about  what  timer 
4.  (a)  What  nation  first  explored  and  settled  the  Oonnecticut  valley;  and  C&)  what  nation  first 

settled  permanently  there! 
I.  (a)  Name  an  American  minister  to  foreign  nations  during  the  Revolutionary  war;   (6>  a 
.Reneral  of  the  American  army!commanding  in  revolutionary  battles  in  Southern  States; 
(e)  a  New  York  statesman  of  revolutionary  times. 
I.  (a)  Who  oommanded  the  Amerloaa  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie?   (6)  What  was  the 

.rssDlt  of  the  Amerioan  victory? 

7.  The  Kaaaaa-Nebraska  bOl  of  1854  declared  that  the  people  of  those  territories  should  decide 

.taj  vote  the  question  of  their  admission  to  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,     (a)  How 

was  it  that  the  term  **  squatter  sovereignty**  was  applied  to  this  principle?     (6)  In  what 

way  did  this  bOl  repeal  the  If  Issouri  compromise?    (c)  Who  was  the  leading  advocate  of 

thlB  nieasure?^ 

I.  Stats  particulars  of  the  battle  of  .Chiokamauga,  as  to  (a)  ^location;  (6)  commandsrs; 

(e)  result. 
.9.  Slate  soma  historloal  fact  concerning  ;Ca)  Thomas  IDongan;  (5)  Nathan  Hale;  (e)  Aaron 

Burr;  id)  Horace  Oraelej;  (e>  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
M.  HwttoB  (a)  a  State  formed  from  territory  bought  from  Spain;  (6)  one  from  the  north- 
west territory;  [(fi)  one  from  the  division  of  an  original  State;  (d)  one  from  territory 
obtained  from  Mexico;  (e)  one  annexed  to  this  country. 

Aiffebra, 
iMh  of  the  following  questions  has  te<credits  assigned  to  it. 
1.  Mine  (a)  power/(6)  elimination,  (e)  reciprocal  of  a  number,  (d)  solution  of  an  equation 

I.  Jlad  the  value  of  90a  -^ Ctac—  -O,  when  o=  7>  6  =  40=8. 

abe  9 

I.  Shnpdfy  8»-]6  + (»a- 6)  -  (a-6)  }  . 

4.  Xoltlpty  x*.-f  *«•  -f  8a'  +2x+  1  by  «'  —  2x+  1.    CPlace  all  work  on  paper.) 

I.  (a)  If  iB  +  a  =  6,  prove  that  x  =  6  —  a,  giving  the  axiom  involved.    (6)  If  -.  or  =  —  a, 

prove  that  bx^ab^  giving  the  axiom  involved. 
I.  rind  the  prime  factors  of: 

(o)  6»'  — l&c  — 90; 

(6)  a*— 8: 

(c)  9o'6-4a6c'  +  96o*. 


p.  Btanply  the  complex  fraction  x  + 


x-9 
1  — 


2x  +  l 

8.  A  T*^»»  meeting  some  chUdren,  found  that  he  lacked  six  cents  In  order  to  give  each  child 
five  ;csnti;''.>o  he  gave  threelcents  [to  each  .chOd  and  had  four  cents  left.  How  many 
childrea  were  there?   (Qlve  a'complete  algebraic  statement  of  the  problem;as  well  as  the 

I.) 


t    •—»*=•'»  I  Solve  for  the  valves  ol,x_%nd:9. 
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10.  (a)  BiZprMB     ^a*b  with  fractional  expoMoti. 
(6)  Expand  (a  —  6—1)2. 

(o)  Simplify  V'^+  V'M-  i^ttGT 

Booldeeeptng » 

Each  of  the  following  queationa  haa  ton  credito  aasigned  to  it. 
iftfmoranda— February  1, 1894,  Fletcher  Ellawortb,  of  Kingston,  N.  T.,  started  in 
aa  a  wholesale  flour  dealer,  with  18,000  cash  on  hand,  and  traaaaoted  bnaineaB  aa  foDowi: 
February  1,  bought  of  L.  C.  Graham  &  Oo.  90O  barrela  of  flour  at  $4.75  per  barrel,  and  paid  oa 
account  thereof  $500.  February  6,  bought  of  Saunders  &  0*Brien,  on  aoooont,  880  bar  rati  of 
flour  at  91.80.  February  0,  aold  J.  F.  Oorlfas,  on  account,  80  barrels  of  flour  at  $6.10.  Fabmaiy 
18,  sold  Everett  Place,  for  cash,  60  barrels  of  flour  at  $4.90.  February  17,  sold  F.  W.  Qariook, 
on  his  note  at  thirty  days,  76  barrels  of  flour  at  $5.10.  February  88,  sold  Oscar  Bcysolda  88 
barrels  of  flour  at  $4.86,  Mr.  Beynolda  paying  $76  on  account  Ifarch  1,  settled  aoooimt  of 
February  1,  with  L.  C.  Gh*aham  &  Co.,  by  endorsing  to  them  Mr.  Oarlock*s  note  of  FebnuuylT, 
paying  the  balance  in  cash  and  taking  receipt  in  fulL  March  8,  reoetred  from  Mr.  OorliMohaflli 
on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Saugertles,  in  tettlement  of  account  of  Febroaiy  0;  paid 
Saunders  &  O^Brien  $750  on  account;  received  cash  in  full  of  Mr.  Reynolds*  account. 

I .  Rule  forms  of  day  book,  cash  book  and  ledger,  one  page  cf  paper  each. 

8-4.  Enter  the  foregoing  memoranda  In  the  day  book  and  cash  book  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  OCamia 
ruled  in  1),  using  proper  abbreviations  and  conventions. 

5.  Post  the  accounts. 

8.  Writo  the  note  mentioned  in  transaction  of  Febniary217. 

7.  (a)  Writo  the  indorsement  mentioned  in  transaction  of  March  1.     (6)  Balance  the  oaA 

book  to-day. 

8.  Writo  the  check  mentioned  in  transaction  of  March  8. 
9  Writo  the  receipt  mentioned  in  transaction  of  March  1. 

10.  Writo  form  of  an  indorsement  (a)  in  blank;  (6)  without  recourse. 

Orthography. 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  statistician.  26.  frlcasee. 

8.  strenuously.  87.  vacuum. 

8.  inaugural.  88.  incorrigible. 

4.  Chesapeake*  89.  discernible. 

6.  Aaron.  80.  conceivable. 
8.  particlpal.  81.  crystallize. 

7.  saccharine.  88.  distillation. 

8.  iniquitous.  88.  facetious. 

9.  defldency.  84.  hemorrhage. 
10.  stereotype.  86.  SBsthetic. 

II.  antecedent.  88.  Britain. 
18.  diphthong.  87.  mediasval. 
18.  paralysis.  88.  massacres. 
14.  patrician.  88.  assignee. 

16.  gratuitoualy.  40.  employee. 
10.  hygienic.  41.  chemically. 

17.  aversion.  48.  aggregated. 

18.  subservient.  48.  buoyant. 

19.  coalition.  44.  coercion. 
80.  aggression.  46.  feudal. 


81.  declination.  48.  affldavito. 

88.  cooperation.  47.  Omaha. 

88.  ooUeagues.  48.  essentially. 

84.  microscopic.  49.  sulphur. 

86.  indissoluble.  60.  pneumonia. 
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Civil  Oovemment, 

1.  QItb  one  reason  for  the  division  of  this  country  into  States. 

2.  Should  a  Tacancy  occur  io  the  congressional  representation  |of  any  State,  how  shall  such 

▼acancy  be  filled  ? 
8.  In  what  three  ways  may  the  general  goyemment|levy  taxes? 
4.  One  duty  of  the  President  is  '*  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ''    What  is 

meant  by  '*  the  laws? '' 
6.  What  are  extradition  treaties? 

6.  Name  the  qualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

7.  We  say  that  cItU,  natural,  and  inalienable,  are  terms  designating  the  same  Idnd  of  rights. 

Explain  the  correctness  of  this  use  of  terms. 

8.  What  slmUarity  exists  between  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  those  of  the  towa 


9.  Name  two  powers  of  Congress  known  as  war  powers. 

10.  (a)  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  shertflT  and  there  be  no  under-sherilT,  what  oflloer 
shall  temporarily  act  as  sheriff.    (6)  For  how  long  a  tlmelshall  he  hold  the  office. 

School  Law. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  minimum  length  of  time  that  a  public  school  must  be  taught  to  entitle  It  to 
share  in  the  public  money?  (6)  Upon  what  two  additional  Items  does  Its  right  to  a  share 
of  the  public  moneys  depend? 

8.  Oive  two  reasons  why  the  school  register  should  be  accurately  kept. 

8.  In  a  school  district  not  having  a  board  of  trustees  what  officer  Is  virtually  treasurer  of  the 
district?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

4.  What  length  of  experience  in  teaching  is  required  of  candidates  for  (a)  State  certificates; 

(b)  certificates  of  the  first  grade;  (c)  certificates  of  the  second  grade? 

5.  A  pupil  has  been  suspended  from  school.    When  must  the  teacher  agaln^  admit  him  to 

school? 
8.  What  three  district  offices  may  be  filled  by  the  trustee  In  case  a^vacancy  occur  therein? 
'!'  In  case  of  a  special  school  meeting  what  business  may  be  transacted? 
8-  (a)  Why  Is  a  memorandum  of  contract  desirable?    (6)  What  items  should  It  contain? 
9. Why  does  the  law  prohibit  the  same  person  holding  the  office  of  scho  >1  trustee  and  super- 

riser  of  his  town? 
^0-  (a)  01  ve  date  of  commencement  of  the  school  year?    (6)  No  public  schoo    shall  be  taught 

on  a  legal  holiday  or  on  Saturday.    If  a  teacher  Jose  a  day  from  any  cause,  when  shall 

such  lost  time  be  made  up? 

Physics. 

Each  of  the  following  quesllous  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
1.  On  a  oold  day  in  November  frost  Is  seen  on  a  plank  walk,  but  not  on  a  stone  walk.    Why? 
i'  How  far  will  a  body  fall  during  the  first  second,  under  the  infiuence  of  gravity  alone?   How 

far  In  ten  seconds? 
8.  Name  three  varieties  of  lenses  which  magnify  the  apparent  size  of  objects  seen  through 

them. 
i  Name  the  class  of  lever  that  Is  illustrated  by  each  of  the  following  examples:  (a)  Using  a 

pair  of  fire  tongs;  (6)  Carrying  a  load  in  a  wheel  barrow;  (c)  Raising  a  weight  held  la 

the  hand  at  arm^s  length;  (d)  Cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  (e)  The  common  see-saw 

(tetter). 

5.  What  kind  of  day  is  specially  unfavorable  for  experiments  In  frictional  electricity?    Why? 

6.  (a)  Define  ductility.    (&)  Arrange  the  following  metals  In  order  In  their  ductility:  tin,  iron, 

lead,  gold. 

7.  (a)  A  man  In  jumping  from  a  rapidly  moving  railroad  tr^In,  strikes  on  his  feet  and  falls. 

In  which  direction  does  his  head  fall,  towards  the  front  or  rear  of  the  train ?    Why? 

8.  Ca)  When  a  stone  is  immersed  in  water,  how  much  water  Is  displaced?    (5)  When  a  body 

heaviw  than  water  is  weighed  In  water,  to  what  Is  its  weight  equal  as  compared  with  its 
weight  in  air? 

9.  Describe  an  experiment  Illustrating  the  upward  pressure  of  air. 
10    On  what  does  the  pitch  of  sound  depend? 

107 
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MethodM  and  Sichool  Economy. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it . 

1.  Define  (a)  psychology;  (6)  school  economy. 

8.  Name  two  advantages  of  written  epelling  over  oral  npelling. 

8.  Name  the  steps  in  development  necessary  to  teach  the  idea  of  river  system. 

4.  Write  a  topical  outline  for  teaching  the  geography  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

5.  By  means  of  a  diagram  illustrate  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and  the  relative  position  of 

the  earth  and  sun  at  the  longest  day  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  at  tbe  shortest  day. 
8.;  (a)  What  branch  of  study  is  best  adapted  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  exact  reasoning?    (6) 
For  what  other  reason  fs  this  branch  especially  valuable? 

7.  State  two  advantages  of  the  topical  plan  of  recitation. 

8.  (a)   What  did  Pestalozzi  say  was  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge?     (6)   What  do 
you  say  ? 

9.  Give  plan  of  lesson  for  teaching  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  to  primary  classes. 
10.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  postpone  the  infliction  of  punishment?    Why? 

Friday,  April  6,  1894— Sboovd  and  Third  Gradbs. 

A.  u. 
Civil  Government, 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  negotiating  a  treaty;  (&)  arbitration? 

2.  (a)  Name  two  powers  given  by  the  Unlt«d  States  Constitution  to  the  House  of  Representa- 

tives, but  dehled  to  the  Senate.    (6)  Name  two  powers  given  to  the  Senate,  but  denied  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
8.  (a)  Name  three  of  the  four  branches  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State.    (6)  State  the 
diiferenoe  between  tha  functions  of  any  two  of  these  branchf  s. 

4.  (a)  How  many  amendments  have  been  made  to  tbe  United  States  Constitution?    (6)  How 

many  of  these  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  civil  war? 

5.  Compare  the  membership  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  that  of  the 

Assembly  in  this  State,  respectively,  with  reference  to  (a)  the  number  in  each;  (6)  the 
term  of  office;  (c)  annual  salary;  (d)  manner  of  election. 

6.  State  one  duty  of  the  President  with  re>pect  to  (a)  making  a  report  to  Congress  concerning 

the  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  country;  (b)  appointments. 

7.  What  kind  of  duties  is  Congress  forbidden  to  levy?    Give  one  reason  why. 

8.  (a)  Name  one  function  of  the  judiciary  department  of  government.    (5)  What  is  the  highest 

branch  of  the  United  States  Judiciary  Dep&rtment? 

9.  State  one  duty  of  each  of  the  following  United  States  officers:  (a)  Secretary  of  War;  (5) 

Attorney-General . 
10,  Name  three  appointive  officers  under  the  Governor  and  two  under  the  President. 

Drawing, 

NoTS.— Each  of  the  following  que«tions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it.    Use  com]  asses  for 
drawing  circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  b^  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  (a)  What  is  pure  color?    (fii)  What  is  a  hue?    (c)  What  is  a  tint?    (d)  What  is  a  shade? 
8.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  an  Inverted  cone.    Position  in  front  and  below  the  eye.    Diameter, 

r,  altitude,  IH'*    (&)  Pl*ce  this  upon  a  standard.    The  entire  drawing  to  represent  a 

wine  glass. 
8.  What  is  repetition?    (Answer  either  by  words  or  illustrations.) 

4.  Draw  to  represent  a  cylinder  1*  x  H%  placed  vertically  —  (a)  The  center  level  with  the  eye; 

(6)  in  front  and  below  the  eye;  (c)  in  front  and  above  the  eye.    (d)  Draw  to  represent  a 
candlestick  in  the  same  position  as  cylinder  in  (a) . 

5.  (a)  Give  two  views  of  a  square  prism  2'  x  1'  (working  drawing).    (5)  Make  apfttom 

Csurfaoe  covering)  of  a  f  quare  prism  2'  x  1' . 


Uniforu  Exauinatioks. 

t.(a)  Cop7  sketch  gtven.    (6)  ConT»Dt(onkUie. 


M.  pile  of  laur  iqiure  pllatha,  adding  to  jour 


'•  Oon  nantt  la  qneallon  B  and  modirr  to  reprefent  ft  pile  of  four  bookt. 
'■  (■)  Draw  to  rapremit  a  eontmoa  wooden  tnter  pall  with  bandla.    PotfUo«,1a  li 
tahrllia^r»-     (t)  U/bo  wbMt  trpti  K^ld  It  It  baaedJ 
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April  6  and  7, 1898  —  Bscond  and  Third  Gradi. 

p.  M. 

American  History. 
Each  of  the  foUowiDg  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  In  the  interest  of  what  nations  did  the  following  persons  reepectiyely  make  Toyi 
what  portions  of  America  did  each  explore:  (a)  Carter;  (6)  Balboa;  (c)  Hudson 

8.  (a)  What  part  of  the  Mississippi  rirer  did  Dt*  Soto  and  his  followers  explore;  a 
what  nation  did  he  beiong  ?  (c)  Name  the  explorer  who  first  sailed  the  lengi 
rlTer;  and  (d)  state  to  what  nation  he  belonged. 

8.  The  Dutch  discovered  New  York  bay,  bought  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and  se 
Hudson  yalley.  (a)  What  claim  had  the  English  to  the  territory;  and  (5)  how 
secure  possession  ?    (o)  About  how  long  was  New  York  an  English  colony  ? 

4.  Btate  some  of  the  causes  why  the  English  were  unsuccessful  in  the  first  half  of  thi 
and  Indian  war  ? 

6.  (a)  What  was  the  object  of  Burgoyne^s  expedition  ?    ({>)  What  route  was  laid  oui 

Ledger  ?    (c)  What  was  expected  of  General '  'linton  commanding  at  New  York 

8.  (a)  What  action  was  necesMiry  before  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Philadelp 

Tention  of  1787  could  take  eflTect  ?  (&)  What  effect  on  the  adoption  of  this  Con 
did  the  expected  election  of  Washington  as  president  have  ?  (c)  Name  a  Btate  w 
not  come  into  the  Union  until  after  the  election  of  Washington. 

7.  (o)  What  boundaries  of  the  United  States  have  been  in  dispute  with  England; 

Mexico,  (c)  In  the  case  of  the  dispute  over  which  boundary  did  the  United  Stat 
to  war? 

8.  (a)  What  battle  in  the  civil  war  was  fought  in  the  first  attempt  of  the  northern 

capture  Richniond  ?  (5)  Who  connmanded  the  northern  army  in  the  peninsuJ 
paign  againtt  Richmond  ?  (c)  Locate  this  peninsula,  (d)  In  what  year  was  Rl 
taken r 

9.  What  was  the  leading  event  which  happened  in  the  Btate  of  New  York  in  eae 

following  years:   (Select  for  answer  any  three  of  the  four  dates),  (a)  1609; 
(c)  1807;  (d)  18«  ? 
10.  What  Is  meant  by  the  following  terms  found  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United 
(a)  reconstruction;  (6)  Alabama  claims  ? 

Current  Topics. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  wh 
credits  are  assign«>d. 

1 .  What  distinguished  Hungarian  patriot  di<»d  recently  ? 

9.  What  was  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  relative  to  the  law  permitting 

to  vote  for  school  comn«issioner  ? 
8.  (a)  What  distinguished  English  statesman  and  official  recently  retired  from  the 
cabinet  ?    (5)  What  position  did  he  resign  ? 

4.  Who  was  chosen  his  successor  ? 

5.  Name  an  important  educational  bill  before  the  Legislature. 

6.  What  was  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  relative  to  the  investigation  of 

cruelty  on  the  part  of  Superintendent  Brock  way  of  the  Eimlra  Reformatory  7 

7.  (a)  What  United  States  Senator  [died  March  26,  1894  ?    (5)  Who  has  been  appoii 

successor? 

8.  Who  was  recently'chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  fill  the  vacancy  cai 

the  death  of  Bishop  McNIemy  ? 

9.  Name  three  town  officers  who  are  now  chosen  for  two  years. 

10.  (a)  Name  your  two  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature.    (&)  Name  your  thre 

sentativeSfin  the  United  States  Congress. 

11 .  What  financial  measure  did  President  Cleveland  recently  veto  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  (a)  Btate  two  errors  in  methods  of  teaching  reading  which  lead  to  monotonous  rea 
tbe  papiL    (b   State  two  wajrs  by  which  this  fault  of  the  pupil  may  be  corrected. 
S,  Give  tbe  Qrub6  method  ot  teaching  the  numbeir  % . 
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I.  In  developing  the  ide  i  of  a  fraction,  the  work  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  objects,  (a)  Why  ? 

(5)  What  class  of  objects  is  beet  for  the  purpose  ? 
4.  Name  two  advantages  of  requiring  of  popUs  exact  memorizing  of  good  definitions. 

6.  Show  how  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history  may  be  associated  in  the  same  recitation. 

8.  A  common  mistake  in  school  management  is  to  think  that  by  giving  twico  as  much  time  to 
a  subject,  a  child  will  make  twice  as  much  progress.    Why  is  this  a  mistake  ? 

7.  Aside  from  gaining  a  knowledge  of  facts,  whUisth)  educational  value. of  the  study  of 
history  r 

I.  What  Is  the  educational  value  of  drawing  ? 

1.  The  study  of  geography  of  any  country  should  begin  with  the  study  of  its  physical  features. 

Why? 
10.  SoccsMful  instruction  of  large  classes  depends  upon  what  conditions  ?    Name  at  least  two. 

Saturday,  April  1, 1894. 

A.  u. 

Arithmetic, 

Iidi  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  The  value  of  a  certain  fraction  wh  )se  denominator  is  S57  is  8  8-7.    Find  the  numerator  of 

the  fraction. 
t.  tApiesB  by  means  of  signs,  twelve  plus  three  minus  eight,  multiplied  by  eighteen  minus 

two,  and  this  prodact  divided  by  thirteen  minus  five.    (No  operations  are  to  be 

performed.) 
I.  What  per  cent,  of  6,943  must  be  added  to  that  number  to  mske  the  sum  7,695. 
4.  Find  the  ratio  of  7  pounds  Troy  weight  to  10  ounces  avoirdupois. 
B.  If  there  is  a  specific  duty  of  f  1.25  per  gallon  on  varnish,  and  an  additional  duty  of  46%  ad 

valorem,  what  will  be  the  cost  to  an  importer  in  New  York  of  52  gallons  costing  f.MO  per 

gsUon  In  London,  and  delivered  free  from  freight  charges  ? 
t.  The  floor  of  a  public  hall  80  ft.  by  45  ft.  is  increased  12%  in  width  and  8^  In  length.    Find  the 

per  cent  of  increase  In  floor  space. 
7.  OlTe  the  necessary  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  which  the  interest,  the  time  and 

the  amount  are  given,  to  flnd  the  rate  per  annum. 
I*  What  sum  of  ready  money  will  cancel  an  Indebtedness  of  $625  due  In  4  mo.  20  da.  hence , 

money  being  worth  6^  per  annum  ? 

9.  A  cotton  broker  sold  for  a  planter,  cotton  amounting  to  $3,860,  and  gave  the  purchaser  6% 

discount  for  cash.  If  the  broker  retained  2^  commission  on  his  cash  receipts,  and  paid 
freight  and  storage  amounting  to  $51.26,  howmnch  should  he  have  remitted  to  the 
planter  r 
10.  A chinmey  90  in.  by  28  in.  outside  measurements  has  25  layers  of  brick,  and  the  width  of  a 
brick  Is  the  thickness  of  the  chimney  walls.  How^many  bricks  8  in.  x  4  in.  x  2  in.  are 
there  in  the  chimney,  making  no  allowance  for  morcar  r 

Oeography. 
iMh  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

t  (a)  In  what  direction  does  the  earth  rotate  on  its  axes  r    (&)*Qive  explanation  showing  that 

your  answer  Is  correct. 
>•  What  waters  are  connected  by  (a)  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  (5)  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb; 

(c)  Behrlng  strait;  (d)  Strait  of  Dover  r 
t  Name  three  great  islands  south  of  Asia  crossed  by  the  equator. 
4.  Hentlon  two  counties  of  tl^e  State  of  New  York  that  border  on  (a)  Lake  Champlain;  (6)  the 

St.  Lairrence  river. 

6.  What  waters  must  be  traversed  on  the  shortest  all-water  route  from  New  Orleans  to 
Hamburg  ? 

6.  In  what  country  or  State,  and  on  what  water  is  (a)  Valparaiso;  (6)  Acapulco;    Cc),  Mil- 

waukee;  (d)  Louisville;  (e)  Venice. 

7.  Locate  (a)  the  Samoan  islands;  (6)  the  Bermuda  islands;  (c)  St.  Helena;  (d)  Jamaica; 

(«)  Tasmania. 

8.  Where  Is  (a)  Ben  Nevis  ?    (6)  Mt.  Shasta  ?    (c)  Mt.  Marcy  ? 

9.  Dewribe  (a)  the  RiverClyde;  (5)  the  Congo;  (c)  the  Seine;  (d)  the  Cumberland. 
10.  Xentloa  two  of  the  principal  exports  of  (a)  Switaerland;  (5)  Italy;  (c)  Ireland. 
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Orthography* 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigoed  to  it. 


1.  spectacles, 
8.  cashmere, 

3.  optician, 

4.  revenue, 

5.  victimized, 
8.  undersigned, 

7.  debatable, 

8.  poultrj, 

9.  Binghamton, 
lO.Iezposltlon, 
11.  flexible, 

18.  systematically, 
18.  chorus, 
14.  nursery, 

16.  Worcester, 
18.  appendix, 

17.  cleavage, 

18.  tongue, 

19.  constellations, 

80.  familiarize, 

81.  typical, 
88.  laboratory, 
88.  studying, 

84.  inquisition, 

85.  qualitative. 


26.  series, 

87.  treatise, 

28.  barring, 

i9.  legitimate, 

80.  especially, 

81.  theorem, 

82.  resignation, 

83.  periodical, 
S4.  inception, 

85.  Nicaragua, 

86.  fascinating, 

87.  diagram, 

88.  definite, 

89.  discriminating, 

40.  Intellectual, 

41.  dlfTerentiate, 

42.  religion, 

43.  custodian, 

44.  concentration, 

45.  Tonawanda, 

46.  marginal, 

47.  parallelism, 

48.  habitable, 

49.  Uljsses, 

50.  raiment. 


Saturday,  April  7,  1891  —  Sicond  and  Third  Qradbs. 

p.  u. 
Orammar, 

1 .  Only  along  the  shore  of  the  niournfui  and  misty  Atlantic 

2.  Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 

3.  Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  In  Its  bosim. 

4.  In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy; 

5.  Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun 

6.  And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  EvaDgeline's  story, 

7.  While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep- voiced,  neighboring  ocean 

8.  Speaks,  and  in  accents  dl!>coiisolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

— //.  W.  LongfelUm, 
The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection . 

Notes.  - 1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  c&lled  a  clause.  Clauses  are  principaL 
or  subordinate. 

8.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses  (c)  adjecthr* 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  Its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  prapofition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

6.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  la  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  part 
of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phraaea  and 
clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  mod!fier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eiKht  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdiTtakm 
of  adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or :  pronoun,  observe  th9  following  order:  Class,  person,  number 
gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement 
with  Its  antecedent. 

11 .  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

18.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  Into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive:  A  tranil. 
tire  verb  may  be  used  In  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 
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18.  In  paraing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
traoiitiTe  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense.  * 

Each  of  the  following  questions  haa  ten  credits  asslgrned  to*it. 

1.  Classify  according  to  notes  1  and  2  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Pecttant*  lingrer  (lineS); 
(b)  Fathers  wandered  (lines  2  and  3);  (c)  wheel  and  loom  are  bttsy  (line  4);  (jd)  Maident 
wear  Glue  5);  (e)  Ocean  speaks  and  answers  (lines  7  and  6)* 
8.  Qive  three  modifiers  of  loandered  (line  3) . 
8.  Select  (a)  three  adverbial  phrases;  (5)  two  adjective  phrases. 

4.  Qive  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  of  the  following  words  belongs,  and  state  whit  each 

modifies:  (a)  Only  (line  1);  (6)  to  die  (line  8);  (c)  busy  (line  4);  (d)  still  (line  6);  (e)  dis- 
consolate Qine  8). 

5.  Oire  syntax  of  (a)  peasants  (line  8);  (&)  whose  (line  2). 

8.  Rewrite  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  changing  the  verbi  to  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Qive  the  four  principal  parts  of  (a)  are  (line  4);  (6)  wear  (line  6).    Name  the  parts  given. 

8.  What  clauses  are  cinoected  by  while  (11  ae  7)  ? 

9.  Compare  three  adj-sctives  each  in  a  different  way. 

10.  niostrate  the  use  of  a  participle  used  as  a  (a)  subject  of  a  verb;  (6)  object  of  a  preposition. 

Composition. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  th9  following  subjects : 
!•  A  description  of  a  picture  observed.  • 

t.  The  power  of  sympathy  in  school  work. 
8.  Would  compulsory  education  be  a  benefit  to  the  State. 
4.  Habits  of  animals. 

1<  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (25) 

8>  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  (25) 

8.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. (26) 

(For  remaining  25  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  It. 
1.  What  different  names  are  applied  to  the  serous  membrane  covering  (a)  the  heart;  (2>)  the 

lnt«stines;  (c)  the  luogs. 
i'  Describe  and  locate  the  diaphragm  and  state  its  principal  function. 
8.  (a)  Name  in  ord^^r  the  three  disves  of  blood  vessels  through  which  the  blood  passes  in  Its 

course  from  the  left  ventricle  around  to  the  right  auricle.     (6)  In  which  of  these  Is  the 

blood  dark  red  ?    (c)  In  which  is  it  bright  red  ?    (d)^In  which'does  it  change  from  bright 

to  dark? 

4.  (a)  D  *scribe  a  ball  and  socket  j  Mnt.    (6)  By  what  means  are  bones  of  movable  jo'nts  held 

In  place  ? 

5.  (a)  What  Is  the  retina  ?    (6)  Where  Is  it  located  ?    (c)  What  is  its  function  ? 

8.  (a)  Name  the  cavities  of  ths  heart  and  ib)  state  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  which 
cavity  the  bio  3d  Is  driven  through  the  larger  circulatory  system. 

7.  Descrlbs  briefiy  the  mechanical  action  of  the  stomach  upon  the  food.    (&)  State  the  chemi- 

cal change  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach. 

8.  (a>  Distinguish  between  ths  terms  absorption  and  asslmilatlOQ.     (b)  State  when  assimila- 

tion principally  takes  place. 

9.  Qive  three  dl.-ec'ions  to  be  observed  In  the  proper  care  of  the  lungs. 

10.  What  is  one  of  the  first  noticeable  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  upon  the  heart  ? 

Thorsdat,  June  7,  1894— Skcond  and  Third  Grades. 

A.   M. 

Civil  Government. 

Each  of  the  following  question!  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 
1.  Give  two  ends  to  be  ob  aiaed  by  teaching  ci^il  government. 

S.  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.    Why  Is  a  navy  necesiary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  ? 
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I  dutlM,  Imports  aaS  meltet  shkll  be  aDtrorm  tbrouKhaat  the  Doltad  States."   Vtbj 

It  to  wld  that  the  PreMeaft  power  to  relo  ft  bill  [■  qiullfled,  not  abulute.    Eiplalo  Clut 

thla  li  true. 
.niiil«d  8tat«a  Supreme  Court  jndgea  hold  ofBce  daring  good  behmrlor.    How  muM  they  be 

mnaredfrom  office  for  mlaoonduct? 
.^TbelSthuneDdmenttottae  United  eiat«a  Coutltutlon  sboUstaed  slBTerr.    Wbj  were  the 
14lh  uid  IGth  uneDdmeots  aecettmrj  T 
What  evldeaoe  hiTe>e  of  the  wMom  dliplkred  In  tmntag  tbe  United  BtMttm  OooiUlutlDn 

■a  Hist 
Co)  Name  the  aTe^tate  admlnlaCntlTe  offlcn.    <6)  When  do  the  [lergaDS  dected  to  UuM 

oQoM  enter  upon  tbeir  duties  t    (c)  How  Iodr  is  their  term  of  offlce  T 
Court*  ihould  be  prorlded  For  hearlni;  tbe  caute  of  the  hamblect  miltor,  howerer  lUghC  hb 
wrong.    Ho*  doea  our  Slate  judicial  ■jitem  provide  for  Ihii  r 
'ia')  How  many  Judgea  compose  the  OourtoT  Appeal!  lu  this  State  F     (b)  For  hoir  loof  a 
term  are  they  elected  ?    (c)  Vhat  I*  tbe  salary  of  the  ofllce. 

Draining. 
Each  of  tbe  CoIIowIdk  qaeatlons  baa  10  credits  aialRned  lo  It,    Use  oompanes  for  drawing 
clrctea.   Take  mea-urements  from  ruler.    Tbe  measure  of  all  work  iball  be  at  lean  oae 


<a>'4lTetbei 

otitz 

'Olors  seen 

iDlbes 

(6):0ifetl.se 

for  a  tint 

otred. 

CO  QiTO  name 

ottb 

ehtiei 

cured  by 

mlllnK 

Col  Draw  ad 

cleo 

eand 

ce-half  In 

chei  dia 

(b)  Draw  within  tbe  cliole  a  secoad  equilateral  triangle  inrerMd,  same  measure  aa  in  (a). 

the  apex  of,  which  tQUcbee  tbe  lowest  point  of  thedrcle. 
(c>  Line  in  the  resulting  flfiure.  and  balf  tint  the  ground. 
t,  (a)  Draw  a  square  one  Inch  diameter,  asd  oh  each  tide  coastract  a  semicircle,  the  diameter 
of  whlcb  shall  be  Hiesldeof  the  square. 
Cb)  Oi>e  name  of  resulting  flgure. 
<c)  For  what  purpose  may  Ibis  figure  be  used  ■ 
4.  Draw  to  represent  a  cluster  cnntaiihig  at  least  15  grapes  wholly  or  par.ially  Is  fleir  — 
dlamet«r  of  largest  to  be  oae-hiJf  Inch.    Ebow  stem. 


B.  l(a>  Draw  lo  represent  a  ci 

two  Inches  diameter,  ed^es  parallel.    Position  —  to  tbe  riftht  of  the  Ihie  of  dlreetiOD  ai 
below  the  eye. 
(fi)  By  dotted  lines  sbow  apparent  coniergstice  of  edges  toward  a  fanlsbltiK  point. 
,  B.  Copy  sketcb  glren,  Dotlug  carefully  tbe  diffrrenet  Id  qualliy  of  ilne. 
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I,  DlottrMo  oODTsatlonalliktloD  al  >  bloaum,  udng  iketcb  glTea  u  ths  nabjaot. 


*,«t..;;.. 


t.  (a)  Tbe  type,  •olldi,  (phere,  <7lludw  inil  cube  are  to  be  drawn  In  >  granp,     Wblch  ihould 
b*  tbe  central  fl<ure  t 
(1)  aiTe  reuon  for  your  uuwer. 
I.  (o)  Dt*«  to  reineaMit  Id  penpectlTe  *ii  open  trap  door  la  a  floor,  tbe  door  to  be  on  the 

<q>poMte  dde  rrom  the  otamrrer. 
U.  (a)  Btud;  aketoh  (Jran  and  delermine  irbat  principal  ol  penpectlTe  li  lUuatrated  br  the 
Id  tbe  length  of  tbe  poles. 


■wh  of  the  following  queitiou  baa  ten  credlia  iMlgnrd  to 

1-  Compare  the  raDk  of  Spain  Id  wealth  and  power,  amonf 

time  of  OolDmlRH,  wllh  lU  condition  at  the  present  tim 

t  (a)  Wb7  were  earl;  American  MttlemenU 


g  tbe  eeaccaat  and  In  river  vallejir 


';  W)  It 


lit;  (t;  tbe  effect  o 


the  a 


t.  (a)  Why  did  the  Kngllih  withdraw  tbelr  forcpa  fn>m  Philadelphia  to  Sew  York.  In  17T3:  and 
(b)  wbatbaltlewai  Fought  during  their  march  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Yorkt 

t.  <a>  Aboot  bow  long  wu  New  Tork  cltj  held  by  Ihe  EnftUah  Id  the  BerolutloDary  wu!  (b) 
What  hnportant  ereot  took  place  in  that  dty  In  ITBBr 
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0.  (a)  To  what  man  are  we  chiefly  Indebted  for  the  Brie  canal?  (6)  About  how  many  yean 

has  the  canal  been  open? 

7.  (a)  What  parts  of  the  present  country  of  Mexico  did  Qenerals  Scott  and  Taylor  respeo- 

tively  invade  during  the  Mexican  war?    (6)  What  was  the  special  object  of  each 
expedition? 

8.  (a)  In  what  way  were  the  people  of  the  south  better  prepared  for  the  dvil  war  than  the 

people  of  the  north?  (5)  In  what  way  were  the  northerners  better  prepared  for  war 
than  the  souherners? 

9.  Who  was  president  during  (a)  the  war  of  1812;  (&)  the  panic  of  1887;  (o)  the  John  Brown 

raid. 
10.  Name  (a)  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin;  (&)  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
(c)  the  author  of  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;''  (d)  the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  cable;  (e)  the 
most  distinguished  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

Current  Topics, 

Of  the  following  questions  candidates  will  answer  only  eight,  to  each  of  which  twelve  and 
one-half  credits  will  be  assigned. 

1.  (a)  What  representative  body  Is  In  session  in  this  State?   (6)  Who  is  the  presiding  officer 

of  such  body? 
8.  Name  two  important  subjects  which  have  been  brought  before  this  body  for  consideration. 
8.  Name  two  important  school  laws  passed  by  the  last  legislature  and  approved  by  the 

governor. 

4.  Name  two  State  officers  to  be  chosen  in  this  State  at  the  next  general  election. 

5.  What  eminent  American  jurist  died  about  the  middle  of  April? 

6.  In  what  southern  State  did  the  governor  declare  several  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection? 

What  was  the  cause  of  these  troubles? 

7.  With  what  would  you  associate  these  names:    Coxey,  Kelly,  Browne,  Frye,  Hogan,  Wayne, 

and  others. 

8.  In  what  country  was  great  loss  of  life  and  property  recently  caused  by  earthquakes? 

0.  The  cabinet  of  what  European  Republic  recently  resigned? 

10.  What  great  strike  Inaugurated  the  last  of  April  Is  still  unsettled? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 
Each  of  the  foil  iwing  questions  has  ten  credits  asslicned  to  It. 

1.  In  what  does  the  reasoning  of  children  chiefly  consist? 

S.  What  two  points  should  a  teacher  have  In  view  in  teaching  primary  reading? 
8.  What  must  a  teacher  know  in  order  to  understand  a  method  ? 

4.  The  teacher  should  receive  professional  training  for  his  work.    !7ame  five  agencies  through 

any  one  of  which  such  tralnina:  may  be  acquired. 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  (a)  development  questions?  (6)  of  test  questions? 

8.  Name  four  hygienic  conditions  of  the  child  which  should  receive  daily  attention  by  the 
teacher.  • 

7.  What  besides  standings  determined  by  final  examinations  should  be  considered  by  the 

teacher  in  promoting  pupils? 

8.  What  purpose  should  the  teacher  have  In  mind  In  imposing  punishment? 

9.  What  Is  the  prlocipal  purpose  of  object- teaching? 

10.  Name  two  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  teacher,  in  t  he  course  of  a  recitation. 

Friday,  Junb  8,  1894. 

p.    M. 

Arithmetic. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1.  Reduce  to  common  fractions  In  their  simplest  form  (a)  .06125;  C5)  .054  J;  (c)  .06  of  .875. 

8.  What  Is  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  a  fraction  (a)  of  dividing  the  denomhiator  by  an  inte- 
ger :  (6)  of  multiplying  both  terms  by  the  same  numbers  ;  (c)  of  adding  the  same  number 
to  both  terms  ? 

8.  D  started  on  a  journey  of  89^*^  miles,  and  the  first  day  traveled  6&|-  miles.    What  part  of 

the  distance  remained  for  the  second  day  ? 
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i.  (a)  From  .0^-  subtract  .001^  (answer  to  be  a  deotmal);  (6)  From  -.^  of  a  bushel  subtract 
j^  of  a  quart. 

5.  40^%  of  1^  Is  what  per  cent,  of  800  ? 

6.  The  interest  on  $870  for  a  certain  time,  at  6j(  per  annum,  is  $124.41 .    Find  the  time. 

7.  Required  the  amount  of  $379.61  at  exact  interest,  from  April  1, 1894,  to  September  8, 1894, 

at  5](  per  annum. 

8.  If  the  tax  rate  in  a  Tillage  is  4^^g-  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the  total  tax  is  $8,689.55,  what 

is  the  assessed  raluation  t 

9.  If  bell  metal  is  composed  of  78  parts  copper  and  2S  parts  tin,  what  weight  of  each  of  thes» 

metals  will  there  be  in  a  bell  that  weighs  450  pounds  ? 

10.  Find  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  linoleum  18  ft.  4  in.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  at  66  cents  a  equara 

y^rd. 

Oeoffraphy. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1 .  (a)  Why  are  the  days  longer  in  summer  at  Quebec  than  at  New  Orleans  ?    (5)  On  what  day 

of  the  year  are  the  sun^s  rays  Tertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  7 

2.  Nearly  every  plant  that  grows  between  the  Equator  and  the  Arctic  Circle  can  be  raised  in 

Mexico.    Explain, 
t.  Locate  the  following  islands  and  state  to  what  eountry  each  belongs:  (a)  Tasmania; 
(6)  Java ;  (c)  Sicily ;  (d)  Iceland ;  (e)  Trinidad. 

4.  Describe  the  drainage  of  Africa. 

6.  What  river  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  (a)  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  ;  (Jb)  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont ;  (c)  California  and  Arizona  ? 

6.  Mention  the  States  that  border  on  the  great  lakes  and  give  the  principal  lake  port  of  each. 

7.  How  does  Europe  compare  with  the  other  grand  divisions  with  respect  (a)  to  area ;  (6)  to 

density  of  population  ;  (c)  to  extent  of  coast  line  In  proportion  to  area ;  (d)  what  kind  of 
a  coast  line  is  most  advantageous  to  a  country  f 

8.  Mention  four  large  islands  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

9.  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  chief  commercial  seaport  cities  of  South  America. 

10.  (a)  Mention  the  states  or  provinces  of  Africa  wbich  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
(6)  which  oC  these  are  called  the  Barbary  States  ?  (c)  give  their  principal  exports. 

Orthograjihy. 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  It 

1.  violet,  26.  Catsklll, 

5.  authentic,  27.  including, 

5.  awaken,  28.  division, 
4.  removing,  20.  diameter, 

6.  oxygen,  SO.  seriously, 

6.  solely,  81.  leisure, 

7.  precocious,  62.  manuscript, 

8.  repetition,  33.  character, 

9.  filial,  31.  auspicious, 

10.  delineation,  35.  excursion, 

11.  vitiate,  86.  glorious, 
18.  perceive  87.  Columbus, 
18.  docile,  38.  perpetuate, 
14.  captious,  89.  heritage, 
16.  conscious,  40.  d  iTuAion, 

16.  medley,  41.  institute, 

17.  intuitive,  48.  increasing, 

18.  munificent,  43.  curiositv, 

19.  mercenary,  44.  definition, 
to.  citadel,  45.  prolific, 
91.  Philadelphia,  46.  arrival, 
88.  traversed,  47.  conscience, 
88.  designate,  48.  sequence, 
94.  extension,  49.  popularity, 
85.  porosity,  50.  divine. 
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Friday,  Juki  8,18S4. 

p.  M. 

Orammar, 

1  Nothing  can  produce  so  gntA.  a  serenity  of 

2  life  as  a  mind  free  from  guilt,  and  kept  un> 
8  tainted,  not  only  from  actions,  but  purposes 

4  that  are  wicked.    By  this  means  the  soul  will 

5  be  not  only  unpolluted,  but  not  disturbed ; 

6  the  fountain  will  run  clear  and  unsullied,  and 

7  the  streams  that  flow  from  it  will  be  Just  and 

8  honest  deeds,  ecstacles  of  satisfaction,  and  a 

9  brisk  energy  of  spirit,  which  make  a  man  an 

10  enthusiast  in  his  joy,  and  a  tenacious  memory 

11  sweeter  than  Hope  —  [Plutarch, 

The  first  7  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 
Nona.  —  1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a^dause    Clauses  are  principal 
or  subordinate. 
8.  Subordhiate  clauses  include   (a)  subject  clauses ;    (h)  objectire  clauses ;  (e)  adjective 

clauses ;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 
8.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 

4.  A  preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

8.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.  In  giving  modifiers.  If  words,  name  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  ci  modlfjrlng 
phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

7.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  Is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 

8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognized  —  the  articles  the  and  a  forming  a  subdivision  of 

adjectives,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms  of  verbs. 
8.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order :  Class,  person,  number,  gendw, 

case.    Give  the  reason  for  case.    In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  antecedent. 

11.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reason  tor  it. 

IS.  Treat  verbs  as  divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.,  transitive  and  intransitive ;  a  transitiye 

verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice. 
18.  In  i>arsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order ;  Principal  parts,  regular  or  Irregular,  transl 

Uve  or  intransitlTe,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 

of  an  infinitive  or  a  particle  after  tense. 
Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 
1 .  Classify  according  to  notes  one  and  two  the  following  clauses :  (a)  TtMt  are  wicked  Oine  4). 

(6)  Soul  will  be  unpolluted  (lines  4  and  6);  (c)  Fountain  will  run  dear  (lineO)  ;  (d) 

That  flow  Oioe  7)  ;  (e)  which  make  Qine  9). 
8.  Give  three  modifiers  of  mind  (line  8)  ;  and  three  of  toul  (line  4.) 
8.  Select  two  adjective  phrases  and  three  adverblsl  phrases. 
4.  Parse  (a)  so  Qlne  1) ;  (6)  oj  Cine  2). 

6.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  ierenity  (line  1)  ;  (6)  energy  Qine  9)  ;  (c)  hope  (line  11). 

0.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  th?  following  belong :  (a)  free  (line  2)  ;  (5)  unicUnied 
Oine  2) ;  (c)  but  OIne  8)  ;  (d)  that  (line  4)  ;  (c)  tweeter  dine  11). 

7.  Be- write  the  sentence ;  Nothing  can  produce  so  great  a  serenity  of  life  as  a  mind  free  from 

guilt,  changing  the  verb  to  the  passive  voice. 

8.  Decline  (a)  man ;  (5)  brother. 

9.  In  sentences  illustrate  the  use  of  an  adverb  of  (a)  place ;  (6)  time :  (o)  number ;  (d) 

manner. 
10.  Write  (a)  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  used  as  a  noun,  and  (&)  one  containing  a 
particple  used  as  an  adjective. 
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•   CompoHtion. 

Write  a  oompoflltion  on  one  of  the  following  Bubjects: 

1.  Memorial  Daj. 

9.  The  Value  of  Competition. 

8.  Some  Pleasures  of  jVacatlon  Time. 
4.  The  First  Impressions  of  School. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  composition,  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 
1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  expressed.  (.2S) 

9.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used.  CS6) 

8.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals  and  general 

appearance.  (95) 

(For  remaining  95  credits,  see  Regulations.) 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Xach  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Locate  fd)  the  fibula;  (6)  radius;  (c)  malleus. 

9.  What  is  the  use  of  (a)  ligaments;  (6)  tendons;  (e)  muscles? 

8.  (a)  Mention  the  two  kinds  of  blood  corpuscles;  compare  them  as  to'(&)  size  of  corpuscles; 

(c)  shape;  (d)  number. 
4.  (a)  Of  what  coat  of  the  eye  Is  the  iris  and  extension;  (5)  of  what  use  Is  the  iris;  (c)  hj 

what  kind  of  muscle  is  it  controlled? 
6.  (a)  Name  the  three  coats  of  the  stomach;  (5)  state  the  particular  use  of  each? 

6.  (a)  Locate  the  llrer;  (6)  state  two  of  its  functions;  (o)  name  the  large  vein  that  conununi- 

cates  with  it  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

7.  What  are  the  lymphatics;  (6)  what  is  the  color  of  the  fluid  they  convey;  (e)  where  does 

this  fluid  mingle  with  the  blood?  ^ 

8.  Distinguish  between  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx  in  respect  to  (a)  situation  and  (5)  use. 

9.  Mention  two  general  effects  of  tobacco  upon  a  growing  child. 

10.  Why  does  a  sudden  chlU  after  free  perspiration  sometimes  seriously  affect  the  kidneys? 
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4.  HOLDERS  OF  FIBST-QRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Fdllowlog  Is  a  list  of  all  teachers  who  have  received  flrst-Krado  certificates  ianied  under  tlM 
onlform  examination  qrstem  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  October  15, 1808,  to  July  81,  i8M. 
Than  certlflcates  are  good  for  five  years  from  date  of  issue. 


• 

OOUNTT,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 

Post-office  address. 

Dateofoertmeate. 

Albany  Ooumtt  —  Fibst  District. 
None  Iflsued 

Albany  County  —  Sbcond  District. 
None  issued 

ALBiNY  County  —  Third  District. 
None  issued 

Allboany  County  —  First  District. 
None  lanund 

•  Allboany  County  —  Sbcond  District. 
None  itfued 

Broomb  County  — Fibst  District. 
None  Issued 

Brooks  County — Sbcond  District. 
None  issued 

Cattarauou»  County  —  First.District. 
Kone  iiisued 

44 

Oattarauoub  County  —  Sbcond  District. 
Lewis  D.  Van  Rensselaer 

Bowen,  N.  T 

April              8, 1884 

Cayuoa  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued 

Cayuoa  County  —  Sbcond  District. 
None  issued  

Chautauqua  County  —  First  District. 
None  issued 

Chautauqua  County  —  Sbcond  District. 
None  issued 

Chautauqua  County— Third  District. 
None  Issuea 

Chbmung  County. 
None  issued 

• 

Chbnanoo  County  —  FnuT  District. 
None  Issued 

20 

Chbnanoo  County  —  Second  District. 
James  R  Klnnier 

Smith vllle  Flats 

Afton 

March           2, 18M 
March           2, 18M 

11 

Irsne  H/de 

Clinton  County  — First  District. 

Clinton  County— Sbcond  District. 
None  Issued « 

.............•«••  mms 

OoLUMBiA  County— First  Distrtct. 

...........  ««..  .  »•»»■%  « 

Columbia  County— Sbcond  District. 
None  Issued 

e 

Oobtlavd  County— First  District. 

Clinton 

I>«Q«lli\Mit    VV^'IMi 
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DSPABTMSNT  OF  PuBUO  InBTBUOTIOH. 


HoLDBBS  OF  Fisst-Obadb  Cbbtificatbb  —  {Cantiniied). 


H 

COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  NAME. 

Post-offloe  addrsH. 

DataoCoertiiloate. 

Cortland  Countt— Scoond  Dutriot. 
None  taiaed 

1 

Dklawarb  County  —  Fibst  Distbiot. 
Oar  V.  Wilton 

MasonTllle 

March 
March 

1. 18M 

8 

LaalteComlM 

DownsvUle 

1, 18B4 

Dbulwjjib  Countt— Scoond  Dutriot. 
None  iflniwl. 

1       DuTOHRM  Countt— FnuT  Dutriot. 
N<MI6  isBoed...* 

i 

DuTOHns  County— SaooND  Dutriot. 
'  None  ianed 

None  iHaed 

Erir  County — Bboond  Dutriot. 
None  fMned 

r 

East  Ashford 

Maroh 

8,lflM 

EasKx  County — First  Dutriot. 
None  lanied , 

§ 

EasKx  County— BaooND  Duiiuot 

Bcbroon  Lake 

Marah 

S,lflM 

Nona  lanied 

Franklin  County— Bboond  Dutriot. 
None  lanied 

' 

Fulton  County. 
Nome  imed. 

40 

Gbnbbbb  County. 
James  A.  QeowneT.  ...*■•....■•.......■  t .... . 

West  Bergen 

Maroh 

S,1804 

Qbbbnb  County — First  Dutbiot 
None  (ssuad 

Obbbnb  County—  Bboond  Dutriot. 
N<me  issued.  • 

None  issued 

1 

Hbrxim BR  County  —  First  Dutriot. 
Jnhn  R.  Mlzter 

lofrham's  Mills 

Ohio,  N.  Y 

March 
March 

S,18Q4 
8,1804 

2 

Georae  W.  Strobel 

Hbbximbb  County  — Bboond  Dutbiot. 
None  lanied 

jBiTBBaoN  County  —  First  Dutriot. 
None  (ssuad 

Jbffbrson  County  —  Bioond  Dutriot. 
None  lanied ...  t , 

None  (ssuad • 

^B 

KiNos  County. 
fMISB  rusBOflS  A.  Munson 

an    Baokett    street, 
Brooklyn. 

March 

m,19H 

TJmWdBM  ExAMlNATIOBrB. 
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HoLDSBS  OF  Fisst-Gbadb  Cxbtifioatxs — {Continued). 


IS 


n 


I 

t 


COUMTY,  DI8TBI0T  ASD  NAME. 

Po8U)ttoe  addren. 

DatooCcertllloate. 

Vent  tamwl 

Lswu  OOWTT  —  SaooN D  DiSTRIOr. 
Hoof^  f Moed a  a ..  4  a ... . 

LmHMvoii  Ctomrrr  —  Wmn  DmsioT. 
fUUi  I«.  DiiTif, 

UtobIb. 

March 
Maroh 

M,18M 

Burt  B.  BfcNliM^ 

Ooneaos 

S,iaM 

LrvmosTOH  Codirt  ~  Siookd  DmBior. 
Nonft  f  iKWd ........................  4 ....  ^ ...  * 

MADISOM  OoUXTT  — FnST  DUTBIOT. 

iPMiHtl  Kefttinir x .».,..,... . 

Oiiii>fiftota..t.. 

Maroh 
March 

March 

8,18M 
8,18M 

OUraR.  Rofill  

TiffbanoB 

j<^(^l)it>^  Omi« 

OhlttftnaBfo , . . , 

MoHBOB  Ck>uirrT  — FnwT  Dutbiot. 
None  ImMd 

CaiftoB. 

March 

March 
March 

a,18M 

8,18M 
8,1M4 

MOMTOOMBBT  COVMTT. 

8t  JolUMTtllB. 

Hacanuun 

Aftbur  Soyder 

• 

Monf)  ImuikI 

NlAOARA  OOfTNTT  —  SBOOKD  DlBTBIOT. 

Barken. 

March 

S,16M 

OmiOA  OoUlfTT— FtBBT  DlBTBIOT. 

NofM  toned 

Okbida  Ooubtt  —  Bboomd  Dutbiot. 
AJIoeto.  Martin 

VemoB. ..  • 

March 
March 
April 

1. 18M 

If tnfredn  Ooolej. 

Taberc 

1,  IflM 

OvBioA  Oouimr  —  IVmjbtb  Dibtbiot. 
t^mr^>^  (1.  Allen 

Baton 

S8,iaM 

OHOBIMAA  OOUMTT  — FZBBT  DlBTBIOT. 

Hotie  toned 

Hflne  toned 

OBOBDAOA  OODHTT  — TBIBD  DlBTBIOT. 
C9i>#ri«B  W.  Alllftronff  ...................... 

JanMBvflle 

March 

1. 18M 

Obtabio  OomiTT  ~  Fibbt  Dibtbiot. 
Hone  toned 

Hone  toned 

Obabwb  Ctomnnr^FiBBT  DmBior. 

OentralVallef 

HlghlaBdMla 

Oom^Mdl 

March 
March 
March 

March 
March 

S,18M 
S,16M 

S,18M 
S,18M 

mm  kmj  B.  Fnuioli. 

Mto  JeMlB  S.  Hotchkta 

Obabbb  Ooubtt  -  Sboonb  Dibtbiot. 
MBBtmia  fVmkllnB. 

• 
MMdMffWB  .......... 

ABBie  Bliiilts 

WaattowB.. .;:..:.... 

DspABTHsirT  or  PnBuo  Ihbtbuotio>. 
HoiDKKB  OF  Fis8t-Ge*d«  Cbktificatkb— (Co«(<n««rf). 


DISTRICT  AND  HAHE.  PoM-onoa  addres.      DMe  Of 


—  Fjhkt  DiaTRrcT. 


OawioD  CouKTT— Tuui  DnnuoT. 

.[»odfiM.  VanieT 

HaiT  A  nilder 


I  Vlait 

OT8iaoCot(;TT  — Fi 


LUM 


LTDianuor. 

Onioo  CooTT  —  BioDm  Dwtuct. 
[ooelBirad 

PUTIIIH  ComTT. 


Qdiinb  Copktt— FiMT  Dwnuor. 


AftDM  A   Lawlor... 


■r^Sicoini  DimuOT. 


fyaeportv 
WoodbrnTSB 


iSI 


BlCBHOm  CmTHTT. 
ROOKUITD  CoCltT. 


St.  l^wBinaiOoinnT— SiooiiDDntnuoT. 
Hods  tmird 

8r.  Liimcci  Coc^TT~T■^tI>  Dunucr. 
~0D4laued 

BiBiTOoi  CarRTT— FmiT  DinmiOT. 


Scbckbctjuit  Codirt. 

Hi 


nu  B.  BternlwrKli  . 
James  Dugu 


J*lBatoDilU< 
ttaatteraOMB 


•  ShonM  liA>«  bM«  rrportM  b  1)M  Baport. 


iffi 


UmrOBU   EZAHIHATIOMB. 

r  Fibst-Gkadk  CBBxiriCATEs  —  (Continued). 


1 

OOnilTY,  DISTRICT  AND  SATO. 

DatoofoartUoMa. 

i^mbu.nS^^.?!^: 

B»T«i»,(I.T 

SATCh 

So«i-u«l    8™°*'=°"'^-              , 

Bmrnin  OODHTT  — Fiur  DirruOT. 

BnuBEK  CODXTT  —  SlOOHD  Dl>TKICT. 

Hvcfa 

SIS 

JUrOh 

Bttobdi  Oouwtt  -Thisd  DisTHicr. 

KSSrcSi?  ■:::::: 

Bdftoiji  Ooomti  -  Fimr  Dwrwcr, 

Strrrou  Cocirt  -  Bcoond  Dutuct. 
>ans  bsTa   Imbo   Iwuad.    Vkiua:    Noroul 
wIkm^  moUJr,  1  thmk  ;  a  larK«  uujarltr 
ofaurtowbsntuivlaKHDnnal  dlpljuiu., 

BiTLLITU    COONTT  —  FlMr  DuTKIOT, 

Bou.rr*jj  Oorarr  — Stookd  Dmtiict. 

MATCh 

lUroh 

ISS 

Starch 

MurcD 

Ximt 

^^™:::'.:::::": 

.™.  ■  ..-.T^'*'*"- 

Bri«M"w"  OO"''"— *■'■"  D"T«10T. 

_  ToKpinia  OoDHTT  —  SiooMD  DiaiBKiT. 

tJUtTD  CODVTT  —  FlMT  DVTRniT. 

li~TB.  et«o 

ii»rT  W-  H.1I  

lil 

iSSSffi4.-4Sl!r.?.::;:::::::::::*::::::: 

UlfTO  CoidTi      Sk^wd  DiRBicn. 

gS;::::::::::::: 

vn 

^DUTTIB  OOUSTV       TniBD  DiaTBICI. 

March 

March 

Uarcb 

Hareh 
H>rch 

>,iaM 
i.iaM 

t-.t,-.^ri^  ■>"'"■ 

V 

w™"  OooKTT  —  riuT  Danict. 

WATWI  OOPWTT  —  atOOltP  DiBTBIOT. 

870 


DSPABTMBHT  OF  PuBLIO  LreTBCOTIOH. 


HoLDBBs  OP  Fibst-Qradb  Cbbtificatxs  —  {Concluded). 


I 


tr 


40 
41 
4S 
48 
44 


15 
10 
IT 


COUNTY,  DISTBIOT  AND  NAME. 


WnTCBuram  Couxtt— Fmar  DkTUor. 
Qraoel.  Small 


Wkstobbbtbr  Comrar— Bboond  DnrBioTa 
None  iflsued 


WttTOHiBTER  Ck>innT~TuRD  DnraiOT. 

Michael  B  Qalvlii 

A.P.J.  BeartoQ 

Edward  J.  CaUahaa 

Aujniatus  Healy ^ 

EliaabethO  HartweU 

PlUeonPare    

Harri  ec  L.  Chapmaii 

Josephine  A.  rark 


WTOMTiro  CouMTT— Fiaar  Distriot. 
None  iaaued 


Wtomino  Oodmtt— Bioond  Distriot. 
None  ifltued 


Yatks  Oourtt. 

Edward  Oampbell 

Qeorice  E.  Miller 

Stella  M.  Richie 


Poet-olBce  addrea. 


Weetoheeter 


Amawelk 

Amawalk 

Amawaik.... 

Amawalk 

Yorktown  Helgfati. 

Amawalk 

PeekakiU 

Bedford 


Mile  Center. 
BraQchport. 
Potter 


Date  of  certttloate. 


March 


t^WH 


March 
March 
Maroh 
Mardk 
Mardk 
^ap^o 
March 
Mareh 


S,1804 

S,1804 

S,16M 

S,18M 

S,18M 

17,1804 

17,1804 

17,1804 


March 
March 
Maroh 


8,I8M 

8,1804 
8,1804 


TTstTOBU   EXAMIHATIOHS. 


6.  HBST-OBASE  OEHTrElCATES  BBNSWBD. 

IrftHMoI  all  Ukch«n  whose  flrn-Krsd«  orrtUloatM  bBTebeeu  renewed  UBdM'tlw 
ii  fd  tbe  State  ot  Now  York,  rrom  October  IE,  INI.  to  Jnlr  ». 
1§K  fMncdaMotavUflcBtvaaad  period  ol  time  for  whlcli  r.  Dtwed. 


ii 

MAHE  OF  C4NWDATK. 

PaatoCOcemddna, 

•s 

1 

Ai»*iiT  Ownrnt  —  rianDiREiiTT. 

s™. 

gsasSliS:::::: 

Hercb 
March 

4prll 

apru 

Uucb 

10, 18F9 
1S,18W 

1.  ISM 

I,  ies> 

I.  lew 

1MB8» 

ALBi»T^D»Ti  — Tbiwi  Dvmom. 

.Mfssssr"-'—'"^- 

AununOoninT— BnxMD  Dwmot. 

BBOoatm  CODIRT  —nMT  DiRRIOI. 

BmooMi  OoDim— Bboohd  Dicnior. 

CbenaDiororki  ... 

SUrCh 

,..,.. 

ClTTHUOODBConinT-  TlUTDmBKTT. 

^^nssss^-^'T"'  """^ 

1^««|JJ»W 

Mvcb 

Mirch 
Uwcb 

If.  IBM 

ii,isai 

1».  1881 

tt.lB8S 
lt.t83l 

CiTuai  Comnr— Fnvr  Dutuot. 

Weed*p-<rt 

, 

CiTuai  OonrrT— 8iooin>Di«rBiOT. 

CBlITTlintDl  COOKTT  -  FlMT  DUTEtOT. 

C»irTADq1TA  ConHTT  —  SnOHD  DtiTBIOT. 

Uarch 

June 

Aniont 
4UpWt 
Much 

April 

is,i6ra 

M,  1894 

IS 

18.1881) 

Mm 

CBADTiuquAOoONTT— Tanui  Dutsiot. 

I^HIMDKO  OODIITT. 

» 

BfKFlftU 

i 

KSSS?.;::;:;;: 

North  Pitcher 

Cnuireo  Oomn  —  Fiur  DmmiiTr. 

OVBUMao  Oomnr  —  Biodmd  Dutkiot. 
HoMnDmed 

87S 


Dbpabtmbnt  of  Publio  Ikstbuotion. 


Fibst-Gbadb  Cbbtificatks  Bbnbwbd — {Continued). 


11 
u 
II 


6 

7 


n 

8 


7 

S 


6 

7 


1 
t 
8 

18 
11 
U 
18 
1ft 


NiLME  OF  CANDIDATE. 


Climtoii  CouicTT— Sioond  Dibtriot. 
None  renewed 


*  Columbia  Coumtt— Fibst  DuTRiorr. 

Kate  Thompeon     , 

Llszle  Btupplebeen 

Florence  J.  tttoTens 


Columbia  Oomnr— Skoond  Dibtriot. 

OUn  B.  Bylvester  

OalTln  O.  Beed , 


CORTLAMD  COUMTY  — FiBBT  DlBTRIOT. 

None  renewed 


OoRTLAKD  Ooumr— ScooND  Dibtriot. 
None  renewed 


Dklawarb  Coumtt— First  Dibtriot. 
None  renewed 


PoBt-offlce  addrcM. 


Phttmont 

Phiimont, 

Phlimont. 


Valatle , 

Mount  Lebanon . . . , 


r*XLAWARB  County— Sioond  District. 

Lizzie  J  NiooU 

AndrewJ  NIooU 

LUlUn  A.  Kemp 


Dutchbbb  County  —  Firbt  Dibtriot. 
Aluia  H.  Manchester 


DuTOBBBB  County  —  SsooND  District. 

MarsarHt  Henderson 

Ida  Uu  Mont 

Ckorii^laDa  Andrews 

BmoiaL.  Ryder , 


Ertb  County  —  First  Dibtrictt. 
None  renewed 


Erik  County— Sioond  Dibtriot. 
EllaM.  Webster 


Erib  County  — Third  District. 
None  rene  wed 


Delhi 
Delhi 
Delhi, 


Nozon. 


Hyde  Park. 
Hyde  Park. 
Red  Hook. 
Red  Hook  . 


Date  of  certificate. 


June 
June 
July 


Feb. 
March 


March 
March 
March 


East  Aurora. 


Essex  County  — First  District. 

Frank  8.  Shumway 

JohnT.  Heald 

Hattie  Dudley  Bell 


Esssx  County  —  Second  District. 

May  UuDtley 

Cornelia  Hoibrook 


Franklin  County  — First  District. 
Clara  Palmer 


Franklin  County  —  Pecond  District. 
None  renewed 


Wl'minflrton 
Upper  Jay.. 
Keene  


Bchroon  Lake. 
PortKenry.... 


Malone 


Fulton  County. 

Thomas  O.  PAinc^r 

Nancy  L.  (Tollins , 

Q«rtrude  Ktflly 

S.A.  Mc  ^ermid 

Loul»a  Chase 

Elizabeth  Lucas 

Mary  McOuire  

Loren  Wilson 


8    Jennie  B.  Kuhn 
19  ■  Jnel  A.  Loverldge. 


Genesee  County. 


Johnston  n 
Johnstown 
Johnstown 
Johntttown 
Broadalbin 
Juhnstown 
Johnst  iwn 
Northville  . 


BataYfa. 
Elba  . . . . 


March 
March 
March 
March 


March 
March 
March 


March 
March 


18,1689 
18,  )8:« 
80, 18H8 


16,1880 
18,1880 


14,1880 
14,1880 
14,lb80 


March       18, 1850 


15,1880 
16, 18t!0 
16,1880 
16,1880 


March       18, 1880 


80,1880 
80,lh80 
80,  I8b0 


18,1887 
18,lt87 


tfarch       18, 1880 


April 

April 

Auril 

March 

March 

April 

April 

June 


Ausrust, 
March, 


18,  18S8 

Itf,  1888 

10,  1888 

26,1880 

3^,1680 

1,1889 

1,  1880 

7,1889 


1888 
18b0 


Yp 


$ 


9  otben  may  hare  been  Indorsed,  by  my  predecessor,  between  October  16,  1808, 
J,  1894,  mlthough  I  have  no  record  of  It.—  jobm  W  .  ficorir.  School  Commiuioner. 
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1 

2 


18 
18 
16 


17 
SI 


10 


8 
6 

a 


4 

5 
6 
8 

0 
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NAME  OF  CANDIDATE. 


Post^offloe  addroM. 


GKKBfs OouiiTT  —First  District. 

0.  Thomas , 

C.  Webber 


Greknb  Oouhtt  —  Scoond  DuTRior. 
None  renewed 


Mn. 


Hakii^ton  Countt. 
L.  W.  Seattle 


Hbximbr  OouMTY  —  Fnurr  Distriot. 

A.  A.  Appiey 

Emily  A.  Oyatont 

Mildred  Van  Alatyne 

QertmdeA.  Brown 

Uaaj  H.  Clancy 

BUaB.  Qroom 

Minnie  I.  Brans 

Margrete  D.  Ferguson 


Hsrkimbr  Countt  —  Scoond  Dutbiot. 
None  renewed..... 


Jkwkbson  Countt  — First  DiSTRior. 
None  renewed 


Jbffbrson  Countt  —  Sbcond  District. 
None  renewed 


*  Jdtkbson  Countt  — Third  Distuot. 

KiNQs  Countt. 
None  renewed 


Lewis  Countt  — First  District. 
None  renewed 


Lbwu  Countt  —  Bboond  District. 
None  renewed. 


LiyiNOSTON  Countt  — First  District. 

Beaben  J.  Wallace 

Orra  L.  Burroughs 


Litinoston  County—  Srcond  District. 
None  renewed 


Madison  Countt— First  District. 

Uda  8.  Sherman 

BmmaF.  Isbell 


MiDisoN  Countt  — Second  District. 

Hannah  M.  Fogarty 

UbbleE.  Klock  

Fkveace  J.  Williams   


Monroe  County— First  District. 

Mrs.  BdUo  T.  Short 

Elizabeth  Noades  

M.  0.  Humersoo 

Belle  Lamont 

Catharine  E.  Fay 


Monroe  County— Second  District. 
None  renewed 


Montgomery  Countt. 

WmiamH.  Barkley 

Sebum 


CatskiU. 
Catsklll. 


Tioonderoga. 


Uttle 
UtUe 
UtOe 
Uttie 
Uttle 
Uttle 
Uttle 
UtUe 


Falls. 
Falls. 
Falls. 
Falls. 
Falls. 
Falls. 
Falls. 
Falls. 


AYon 
ATon 


Webster's  Station. 
MorrisTllle 


Oneida  . . . 
Oneida  . . . 
Canastota 


Honeoye  Falls.. 
Hooeoye  Falls . , 

Webster 

Honeoye  Falls.. 
Meodea  Centre. 


Date  of  certifloate. 


August    16, 1888 
August     16, 1889 


March       18, 1880 


March, 

March 

March 

March 

March 

April 

March 

June 


1804 
16,1804 
18,1801 
16,1804 
16,1804 
14,180« 
4,1804 
6.1804 


March 
March 


14,1880 
6,1800 


October 
March 


March 
March 
March 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


88,1808 
12,1880 


:>»,  1804 
88,1884 
88,1804 


10,1880 
10,1880 
10,1880 
8.1880 
90,1880 


Ft.Huoter March       18,1880 

Amsterdam I  March       13,1880 


Tn. 

6 
6 


8 
6 
6 
0 

8 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


4 

6 


6 
6 
6 


2 
2 
6 
2 
6 


6 
6 


^  Mj  predecessor  transferred  to  me  no  records  of  first-grade  certiflcates  .renewed.«B.  8. 
P'-^^^i  Oommi$non€r. 
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I; 


IS 

to 

SI 


r 

8 


14 


10 
17 
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NAME  OF  CANDIDATE. 


Niagara  Ooumtt— Fibst  Distriot. 
None  I 


NuoAJU  OouMTT  —  Sboomd  Distriot. 
None  renewed 


Ohuda  Ooumtt  —  FmsT  Dutriot. 
N<me  renewed 


OmnDACouHTT— Sbooivd  Distriot. 
None  renewed 


Ohsida  Coumtt  ~  Third  District. 
Mary  H.  Ford 


OinnoA  OouMTT  —  Fourth  Distriot. 
None  renewed 


ONOMDAeA  OOURTT  — FnUT  DiSTRIOT. 

Jesse  Mann •..•* 

HmttleV.  Feck 

Minnie  B.  Feck 


Orordaoa  Couimr— Biooiid  District. 

Chsa.  O.  Rlobsrds 

W.Hoyt  North 


OvoHDAeA  Oouktt— Third  Distriot. 
Frances  E.  Ecker • 


Ovtabio  Oouxtt  —  First  District. 

May  Van  Valkenbacg 

Jane  I.  Bobscn 

Lottie  Bwart 


Ontario  Ck>cicTT  — Broond  District. 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  White 

Kittle  Vermilye 


Oravob  Couktt  —  First  District. 
None  renewed 


Oramgb  Couktt  — Bkooxd  District. 
None  renewed 


Orlravs  Coumtt. 
Sidney  F.  Potter 


Obwioo  Oountt  — First  District. 
Nellie  0.  Curtis 


Oswxoo  Coumtt  — Bboond  District. 
None  renewed 


OswRoo  Coumtt— Third  District. 
None  rasewed 


Otsioo  Coumtt— First  District. 
Anna  Lane 


Henry  L.  Tipple. 
Jennie  E.  White. 
AdaO.  Donahue 


Otssoo  Coumtt  —  Brcomd  District. 
Cora  A.  Lane 


Putnam  Coumtt. 
None  renewed 


QuBEMs  Coumtt— First  District. 
None  renewed  .« ■ ••< 


QmuatM  CouNTr- Brcomd  District. 
MmrTA.LtwklB 


Post-oflloe  address. 


Woloott 


Jordan 
Jordan 
Jordan 


Bolray 

Onondaga  HOI 

FayetteTlUe... 


Phelps 

Oorbam 

Reeds  Comers. 


Csnandaigua 
Naples  ....... 


BfUlTOle 
Fulton.. 


Bchenevus 

Worcester 

Richfield  BprinRS... 
Richfield  Bprings. . . 


Oneonta, 


BtabmoadHfll 


Date  of  oertifloate. 


June  S8»1BM 
June  S8,18M 
June         S8,18M 


Mardi      SI,  1860 
Maroh      SI,  1880 


March      18,  ISM 


Auicnst  88,1886 
March  IS,  1880 
Maroh      88,1860 


Maroh      8S, 
March      88,1860 


March       18, 1804: 


March       18, 1604 


March 
March 
March 
March 


March, 


18,1860 
18.1860 
1S,)860 
lS,lttO 


March      88,1804 


Tn. 


5 
6 
5 


6 

8 


6 
5 
6 


6 
0 


^ 


6 
6 


TJKirOBK  ExAWKATIOHa. 
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FOAKSIDATE. 


Dateorcerttflnta.   j 


Mkroh       tS,188) 


H»rcb     II.  tesg 

March       IR.  IBM , 


WfW  New  Brlghtoi 
atapleton 

BUpleton 


Br,  LDTBIMin  COVMTT— FlBIT  DUTKIOT. 


K  CouHTT— 8hx>hd  DiarSHrT, 


BAKAIOIU  roUTITT  —  SCOORD  DlBTUCrt. 

Joflte  U.  HAOKiiDfl .i......... 

EftteM.  HcGla«ks7 

AedIbE.  Cronklilte 


South  UorhitJhl.'i 


■  Comm  —  Bioomi  Dibtriot. 


Jar  fUb... 
Wna.  L.  Ri 

BUubetliV 

Oarrte  Taaderpool  .. 

BDdOl  COUKTT. 

OirlaUnB  Haabrouck 

Baniet  Haabrouek 


IBttlbOTB  ■ . 

_..,joldar"'- 


rohoctsn.,. 


1S.I8SS 

11,1889 

ia.tm 


Uarcb       It,  inn 


Hareb  IS,  18SS 
Hareh  IS,  IgSQ 
Harcb       IS,  1880 


Harcb       1S,1B8S 


Apm 
AprU 
April 
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14 

16 
17 


14 


4 
1 
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S 
4 


• 

7 

8 

10 

IS 


no 
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848 
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NAME  OF  CANDIDATE. 


Steubbm  CouifTT— Sboond  Dxbtsiot. 
llaryF.  Bemli 


Stbubbn  County  — Third  District. 

MRTgaretto  C.  Falsey 

Mary  Mills 


Suffolk  County  —  First  District. 

Georgia  H.  ReoTe 

Elisabeth  •Burnett < 

W.  W.  Young 


i  Suffolk  Coumty— Skoohd  Durnucfr. 
Annie  v.  Edwards 


Post -office  address. 


Campbell. 


HomeUsYlUe 
Cantsteo 


Sag  Harbor 
Water  Mills 
ManorYiile.. 


DULLivAN  County  —  First  District. 

HeQDoan  J.  Blzton 

Edgar  B.  Merrttt 

Barry  d.  Hannon 

FtedJ.  Hoyt 

DaYld  S.  Scrong 


:  buujIyan  County — Broond  District. 
None  renewed 


TlOQA. 

DeUaB.  Patch 

Dora  Van  Norstran 


Tompkins  County  —  First  District. 
CoraE.  Wright 


Tompkins  County —Sroond  District. 

Bettie  Hymen 

BoeeMTPatch 


IMelYllle. 


Date  of  oertiflcate. 


Aug. 


96,1688 


Yrs 


Calllcoon Depot .... 
Lackawaxen,  Pa . . . 

BockHUl 

Wlnterton 

CuddebackYllle 


SpeedYllle 
Nichols... 


South  Danby. 


T7  Ulbtkr  County—  First  District. 

Matthew  H.  bhurter 

Edward  O.  Quimby 

Christian  F.  Oamwrlght 

Jennie  A.  Van  Hoeeen 

Charles  V.  Bookhout 


UuTKR  County — Sroond  District. 
Edward  C.  Qulnby 


UuiTRR  County— Third  District. 

Rensselaer  Reynolds 

CoraM.  HIU 

Alice  M.  Frants 


Ithaca 

SpeedYllle 


Kingston... 
Connellv... 
Phcsnicia . 
Saugerties. 
Windham. 


Sept.         86, 1(88 
March^  1804 


February  87, 1860 
March  0,1880 
March        9,1880 


Marc^       18,1880 


August  90,1888 

April  1. 1880 

April  1. 1880 

April  1, 1880 

April  1,1880 


March       10,1880 
April         17, 1880 

Febrdly  10,1804 


Warrkn  County. 
Christina  E.  Craytoe 


Connelly 


4handaken 
Ellenyllle . . 
Ellen  ville.. 


Olens  Falls 


*  Washinoton  County  —  First  District. 

Sarah  Payne. 

Edith  Foster 

Mary  Whitbeck  

B.  M.  Donnellan 


Washington  County  —  Skcond  District. 

J.  H.  Htgley 

Edith  Culver 

Lizzie  A.  B.  Rea 

Maggie  Rea 


Fort  Miller 

Qreenwich 

(Greenwich 

Centre  Cambridge. 


March, 
March, 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


1^>80 
1880 


16,1880 
10,1880 
16,1880 
16,1889 
10,1880 


March       16,1880 


March 
March 
March 


6,1880 
18,1880 
30,1880 


Wayne  County—  First  District. 

Kate  Rodonbach 

Agnes  Ford 


Hartford 

Whitehall  . . . , 
West  Hebron 
West  Hebron 


Lyons  . . 
Wolcott 


March, 
March, 
March, 
March, 


March 
March 
Mnrch 
March 


April 
Marcl 


March       13, 1880 


Om 


1889 
1889 
1880 
1889 


29,1889 
28,1889 
25,1889 
i25,  1889 


10,1889 
16,1889 


*  Between  January  1, 1894,  and  July  1, 1894. 
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KAUC  OF  CANDIDATE. 

P„.„.^ 

D.leor(«llno«ta 

^1 

WAYBKnoinm  — BwoKDDisnttCT. 

t™. 

:2^rc.g™2™T,-r,„D»T„„. 

W0,,^„,».,.C. 

April 

MATch 
Mirch 

Mmich 
Hucb 
March 

March 

Mareb 

5S 

Marcb 

AnRiut 
Harcb 

8,1888 

ii.iBe» 

IIS 
•Aim 

ia.188S 

IS.  IBM 

I?,  1B88 
1I.18S9 

IJffl 
III 

a.l88B 

W.  188S 
18.168* 

IS,  1888 

IB.I88B 

WiBTcHEsmi  CoDHTT— 8icx)iin  DiBTBiirr. 

fSIST^a^SS^ 

r£fa2r^°r:::: 

Wromtia  Ootmrr  —  Fra»r  Dwrucr. 

BSSfSlSS""^""""  D»™cr. 

TATBOanRT. 

I 
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Exhibit  No.   13. 


STATE     CERTIFICATES 


1.  Questions  Submitted  at  Examinations,  1894. 

2.  Tabulated  Statement  of  Examinations,  1894. 

3.  List  of  Successful  Candidates,  1894. 

4.  Statistical  Table,  1875  to  1894. 

5.  CiBOULAB,  Regulations  and  Program  for  1895. 


STATE   CERTIFICATES. 


I.  aXJESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  THE  EXAMINATION  FOB  STATE 

CERTIFICATES. 

Augrust  20-24,  1894. 

tfvrj  correct  answer  will  receive  ten  credits,  and  a  proportionate  number  as  the  answer 
tpptwxlmatea  correctness. 

Chrammar, 

(1)  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

(8)  And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 

(8)  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

(4)  Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place; 

(5)  Unpraotioed  he  t)  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

(6)  By  doctrines  fashioned  to'the  varying  hour; 

(7)  Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

(8)  More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

(9)  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train,* 

(10)  He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pcdn; 

(11)  The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
(IS)  Whose  beard  descending  sm  ept  his  aged  breast; 
(18)  The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

(14)  cnaimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed. 

(15)  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
(10)  Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 

(17)  Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 

(18)  Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won . 

—  OUver  Ooldsmith, 
The  first  five  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

Notes.  —  1 .  A  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a  clause.    Glauses  are  princi- 
pal or  subordinate. 

I.  Babordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject  clauses;   (6)  objective  clauses;    (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

8.  In  naming  a  clause.  Include  only  its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate. 
4*  A  invposition  with  its  object  is  ca  led  a  phrase. 

5.  In  naming  a  phrase  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  unmodified  object. 

<t.  A  modifier  may  be  a  word,  phrase  or  clause.    In  given  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  part 

of  speech  to  which  they  belong.    In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modifying  phrases 

and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 
T.  in  ol^ect  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of  that  verb. 
8*  Only  eight  parts  of  speech  are  recognised — the  articles  the  and  a  farming  a  subdivision  of 

adjeetiveii,  and  participles  being  one  of  the  forms^of  verbs. 

9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of  the  verb. 

10.  hi  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender, 
ease.  Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement 
with  its  antecedent. 

II.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  the  reasoii  toit  Vt. 

Ill 
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19.  Treat  verbi  u  dWIded  into  two  cIbdwmi  only,  yiz.:  timnsltlye  and  tntranatttre:  ▲  translttva 

▼erb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the  passive  yoice. 
IS.  In  parting  a  yerb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transl- 

tive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  uss 

of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle,  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  foliowing  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Select  the  principal  clauses. 

8.  Select  and  classify  according  to  notes  ]  and  8  the  subordinate  clauses. 

8.  Qlve  syntax  of  each  infinitive. 

4.  Qive  the  syntax  of  each  participle. 

5.  Qive  syntax  of  man  (line  1);  (6)  Jie  (line  5;;  (c)  aimt  Olne  7);  (d)  gtui  Olne  11). 

6.  Qive  the  syntax  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  following:  **News  much  older  than  their  (a> 

aZe  wentroimd.*' 
They  elected  him  (d)  president. 
I  know  (c)  him  to  be  the  (d)  man. 
The  (e)  day  being  spent,  they  returned. 

7.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following:  (a)  There  are  two  persons  present     ▲  maa 

named  (d)  Smith  was  elected,    (c)  "  Such  (d)  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  you.** 
[8.  Write  a  seatence  containiag  (a)  a  clause  in  apposition  with  a  noun;  (6)  a  clause  used  as 
the  predicate  substantive  (attribute). 

9.  niuatrate  ths  use  of  the  following  words  as  adverbs:  aU^  6uf,  enough^  tiU^  full, 

10.  Write  a  sentence  or  santenoes  containing  thrae  participles  used  like  nouns,  each  having 
different  syntax. 

CivU  Oovemment  and  School  Law. 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  a  State  and  the  Qovemment  of  a  State? 

8.  What  fundamental  difference  of  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  Government  will  always  assure 

the  division  of  the  p'H>ple  in  this  country  into  at  least  two  great  parties? 
8.  Distinguish  between  rlie  appropriation  of  school  money  and  its  apportionment,  in  this  State. 

4.  Why,  in  the  United  States  Senate  may  the  vote  of  a  State  be  now  sometimes  divided,  when, 

tmder  the  A.rticles  of  Oonfederation,  that  could  never  happen? 

5.  What  provision  of  the  Constitution  assured  its  ratification  by  Georgia  and  South  Carolina? 

6.  How  is  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  veto  particular  items  in  a  bill  appropriating  public 

money  an  important  safeguard  against  corruption? 

7.  (a)  <Vhat  are  tonnage  duties?    (6)  What  is  an  embargo?    (c)  By  what  authority  is  each 

laid?    (d)  What  is  the  purpose  of  each? 

8.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  **  enacting  clause  *'  of  a  bill?    (&)  What  is  meant  by  a  "  blanket 

ballot?" 

9.  '(a)  How  many  school  commissioners  are  there  In  the  State?    (6)  For  how  long  a  term  is 

each  elected?       (c)  How  much  salary  does  each  receive  from  the  State?    (d)  State  two 
duties  of  the  office,  one  executive,  the  other  administrative. 
10.  (a)  What  is  Ihe  minimum  length  of  time  for  which  a  school  can  be  taught  to  entitle  it  to  the 
teachers^  quota?    (&)  Name  the  requirements  for  admission  to  teachers*  training  classes. 

Arithmetic. 

.  1.  The  population  of  a  certain  village  according  to  the  census  of  1^00  was  6,810,  an  increase  of 
19%  over  the  census  of  1880,  and  the  census  of  1880  showed  a  gain  of  86j(  over  the  popu- 
lation shown  by  the»  census  of  1870.  Required  the  population  according  to  the  otamvm 
of  1870. 

8.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $3,000,  due  March  80, 1894,  discounted  by  a  Syracuse  bank, 
February  18, 1804,  at  t%  per  annum,  bv  the  exact  interest  method. 

8.  A  and  B,  working  together,  can  do  a  piece  of  work  In  7H  days,  and  ▲  can  do  the  work 
alone  in  18^  days.    How  many  days  will  It  take  B  to  do  the  same  work? 

4.  If  the.price  of  bread  is  proportionate  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  a  ten-cent  loaf  weighs  14 
ounces  when  wheat  is  worth  80  cents  a  bushel,  what  Is  the  weight  of  a  ten-cent  loaf 
when  wheat  is  worth  $1.18? 

&.  (a)  If  bonds  bought  at  16%  discount  pay  S-f^%  annually  on  the  Investment,  what  rate  of 
Interest  do  they. bear?  (&)  What  (sum  must  be  Invested  In  them  to  secure  an  annual 
income  ot  $000? 
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8.  Find  (a)  a  fraction  that  la  a  multiple  of  -j^;  (6)  a  fraction  that  is  an  exact  diyiior  of  44-. 

Reaolve  CO  -^  i»to  one  fractional  and  two  integral  factors;  (d)  76  bu.  8  pk.  1  qt.  Into 
three  integral  factors. 

7.  Find  the  date  midway  between  Independence  Day  and  Christmas. 

&  How  many  tquare  feet  of  clapboards  16  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide  will  be  required  to 
cover  one  side  of  a  house  27  feet  long  and  21  feet  high,  allowing  the  clapboards  to  lap 
one-half  an  inch,  and  the  waste  In  cutting  to  equal  the  openings  for  doors  and  windows. 

9.  The  longitude  of  Pensacola,  Fia.,  is  87*  W  west.    Find  the  difference  between  standard 

time  and  local  (meridian)  Ume  in  that  city. 
10.  0)0 ae  (a)  raluctlon;  (6)  exact  divisor;  (c)  scale;  C<0  canoellation;  (e)  ratio. 

American  HUtory, 

1.  (a)  About  how  long  was  it  after  the  English  first  made  discoveries  in  America  before  they 
made  a  perm  tnent  settlement  ?  (&)  Give  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  especially  the  English,  did  not  make  settlements  immediately  after  their  discoveries. 

i.  Of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  name  in  the  order  of  settlement  the  first  three  and  the  last. 

8.  (a)  What  was  the  object  of  the  patriots  in  fortifying  Bunker  or  Breed's  hill  t    (&)  By  the 

fortificatl  >n  of  what  place  did  they  finally  accjmplish  that  purpose  t    (e)  What  change 
in  the  command  of  the  army  took  place  before  the  latter  event  ? 

4.  (a)  For  what  purpose  was  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1787  called  ?    (6)  In  what  way 

did  the  convention  exceed  the  purpose  of  Its  call  ?    («)  How  was  the  work  of  this  conven- 
tion confirmed  ? 

5.  (a)    What  is  m^ant  by  the  doctrine  of  nullification  ?    (6)  What  was  the  immediate  cause 

of  thd  NuUificatiOQ  A.ct  of  Sodth  Carolina  in  183.'  ?    (c)  How  was  the  State  induced  to 
repeal  the  act  f 

6.  Calling  the  party  of  Jefferson  the  Democratic  party  (a)  name  in  order  the  three  parties 

that  have  been  opposed  to  the  Democrittic  party  from  Washington's  administration  to 
the  preseit  time.    (6)  Name  the  last  President  elected  by  each  of  these  parties. 

7.  Qive  an  account  of  the  naval  fight  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama,  mentioning  at 

least  (a)  the  important  facts  concerning  the  buUding  and  equipment  of  the  Alabama ; 
(6)  the  location  of  the  battle  ;  (c)  ths  result  of  the  contest. 

8.  Dividing  the  present  century  into  quarters,  locate  the  time  of  the  following  events  in  the 

first,  second,  third  or  fourth  quarter  of  the  century, 
(a)  The  practical  use  of  electric  lights ; 
(&)  The  construction  of  the  Erie  canal ; 
(c)  The  building  of  the  first  railroad ; 
,(d)  The  laying  of  the  first  A.t]antic  cable  : 
(«)  The  invention  of  the  sewing  machine ; 
(/)  The  first  use  of  iron-clad  war  ships ; 
(g)  The  invention  of  tne  steamboat. 

(Select  for  answer  any  five  of  the  seven  mentioned  events.) 

9.  (a)  What  was  the  origin  of  the  hostility  between  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  the  French  f 

(6)  What  effect  did  this  enmity  have  upon  the  settlement  of  the  State  of  New  York  f 
(c)  What  class  of  persons  won  many  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  support  of  the  French  cause  f 
10.  In  connection  with  the  school  history  of  this  State,  tell  (a)  the  origin  of  the  common  schoo 
fund ;  (6)  the  name  of  the  first  State  Huperlntendent  of  schools ;  (c)  the  approximate 
time  since  normal  schools  have  been  established ;  (d)  the  approximate  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  sjstem  of  uniform  examinations  for  commissioners'  certificates. 

Compoaition  and  Rhetoric, 

1.  When  is  a  language  said  to  be  flexible  ?    What  two  things  render  the  English  language 

particularly  fiexible  ? 
S.  What  is  the  visible  sign  of  a  paragraph  ?    What  rhetorical  qualities  are  to  be  sought  in  its 

construction  ? 
8.  Mention  and  give  examples  of  (a)  two  figures  of  rhetoric  that  depend  upon  devices  in  tha 

arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence;  (6)  two  that  depend  upon  the  use  of  a  wocd  ov 

expression  in  a  dUferent  aenae  from  that  commonly  accepted;  CO  <k  Agur«  ot  vyivXax. 
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4.  (a)  Illustrate  the  difference  between  grammatical  arrangement  and  rhetorical  arrange' 

ment,  by  the  use  of  lentencee  expressing  the  same  thought.    (6)  Illustrate  the  use  of  the 
double  and  the  tingle  quotation  marks. 

5.  Define  and  illustrate  (a)  precision;  (6)  unity;  (c)  energy;  (d)  harmony. 

6.  Write  a  letter  to  some  firm,  ordering  a  pedagogical  work,  and  noting  that  there  is  Inclosed 

a  draft  in  payment. 

7.  Write  a  scheme,  or  outline,  for  a  composition  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects:    A  Bum- 

mer Morning.    The  Life  of  a  Teacher.    The  Ige  of  Applied  Electricity.    Arrange  for  to 
introduction,  a  discussion,  and  a  conclusion. 

Selection: 

(1)  May  every  soul  that  touches  mine, 

(2)  Be  it  the  slightest  contact,  get  therefrom  some  good. 
(8>  Some  little  grace,  one  kindly  thought, 

C4)  One  aspiration  yet  unf elt,  one  bit  of  courage 
(S)  For  the  darkening  sky,  one  gleam  of  faith 
(0)  To  brave  the  thickening  ills  of  life, 

(7)  One  glimpse  of  brightening  skies  beyond  the  gathering  mists, 

(8)  To  make  this  world  worth  while,  and  heaven  a  surer  heritage. 

8-0.  Recast  the  foregoing  selection,  using  arrangement  and  diction  suitable  to  prose  com- 
position. 
10.  Justify  the  use  of  the  commas  in  lines  1,  8,  7,  and  8. 

€hology. 
1.  (a)  Define  glaciers.    c5)  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  formation,    (c)  How  do 
they  act  as  geological  agents  r    (d)  Locate  a  region  where  glaciers  exist  f 

8.  Where,  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  is  the  Bozolc  time  ?    (a)  Into  what  periods  is  this  era 

divided  f    (5)  What  are  the  characteristic  rocks  of  this  era  ? 

5.  What  are  sand  dunes  ?    Ebcplain  their  formation.    Name  some  locality  where  they  are 

found. 
4.  (a)  Distinguish  between  a  vein  and  a  dike.    (6)  Account  for  the  formation  of  each. 

6.  The  carboniferous  period  was  In  what  age  f    Why  was  the  age  so  named  f    Locate  three 

great  coal  areas  of  this  country. 

0.  Explain  the  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks.    How  do  they  record  geological  history  f 

7.  (a)  Qive  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Paleozoic  era.    (5)  What  are  the  periods  of  the 

Upper  Silurian  age  f    (c)  Name  the  characteristic  rocks  of  these  periods. 

8.  Arrange  the  following  in  the  CHrder  of  their  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  name  a  geologic 

age  during  which  each  was  abundant:  (a)  fishes;  (5)  birds;  (e)  mammals;  (a)  reptfles. 

9.  In  what  geological  time  are  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic  periods  included  f   Describe  the  ani- 

mal life  of  these  periods. 
10.  What  are  metamorphlc  rocks  ?    Name  three  examplef,  and  state  where  each  la  found . 

ChemUtry. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  (a)  phyelcal  change;  (&)  a  chemical  change;  (e)  a  mixture;  (d)  ik 

chemical  compound. 

2.  Give  a  method  of  preparing  hydrogen  without  the  use  of  an  acid. 

8.  Account  for  the  phenomena  that  attend  the  dropping  of  a  piece  of  potassium  on  water. 

4.  (a)  Of  what  is  H3  N  the  symbol  ?    (6)  How  Is  it  prepared  f 

5.  What  element  is  a  component  of  (a)  every  animal  or  vegetable  substance;  (6)  of  every 

acid  ?    (c)  What  element  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  ? 

6.  (a)  To  what  property  of  chlorine  is  due  its  power  in  bleaching  and  disinfecting  f    (ft)  To 

what  property  of  carbon  Is  due  its  greatest  value  ? 

7.  What  is  (a)  a  monad  ?  (6)  a  dyad  ?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Iron  usually  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  oxygen,    (a)  How  is  it  freed  frc»n 

oxygen  ?    (b)  What  element  must  be  removed  from  cast  Iron  to  convert  It  into  wrought 
Iron? 

9.  Give  chemical  symbols  of  any  five  of  the  following:  (a)  ordinary  alcohol;  (b)  00m moo 

arsenic;  (c)  marble;  (d)  white  vitriol;  Ce)  calomel;  (/)  graphite;  (g)  saltpetre;  (A)  lunar 
caustic;  (0  common  Iron  rust;  (J)  nitric  acid. 
JO.  (a)  WbAt  ia  dynamite  ?    (5)  What  element  enters  Into  the  oompositi<»i  of  all  explosives  f 
What  property  of  this  element  espedaWy  adapts  VteeM  to  vicSki\KavQitA« 
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Atgebra, 
1.  (a)  Proiii6a  — 86  — (8a4-6)  Uke  8'i  —  id  —  (4a  —  &) . 

(6)  Diride  x**  +  *  _  yO  + 1  by  a?  -f  y,  correct  to  four  terms 
8.  Factor, 
(a)  X*  — 7jr'+12  (c)  o8  — 1 

(6)  x^y  — a6x  — cx^  +  a6c.  (d>  x^  — «y  «  — k^  — a^ 

I.  Perform  the  Indicated  operations  in  the  expressions, 
(o)      8  7  8— lOx 


1  — 8x      l  +  8x      4x^—1. 

(6)    IS^^^^^^^^^] 
[be      d       be       d*      doj 


_a £ 

b        d} 


4.  (o)  X       y^  _      1 

a"*"  6  ~ 

Solve  for  the  TaliieB  of  x  and  y,  eliminating  by  substitution. 

(6)  A  person  has  a  hours  at  his  dlspoaal.    How  far  may  he  ride  In  a  coach  which  goes  b 

miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  return  home  in  Ume,  walking  back  at  the  rate  of  o  miles  an 

hour? 

5.  Perform  the  indicated  operations : 

(o)8i^  +  7f^  _  (c)CaUjcf)-M 

(6)  (c  4/ o  +  d  4/6)  (c  |/ o  -  d  i/iT)  (d)(|/T7)«. 

6.  (a)  Writetheflrstthreeti^rrnsof  theezpan!«ionof  (a  — &)^^-    (6)    Describe  the  method  of 

finding  the  third  term.    Cc)  Write  the  last  two  terms,    (d)  Ho«r  noany  terms  are  there  in 
the  complete  result  f 

T.  Show  that  the  equation    -~  =  4  +  "^-^  is  satisfied  by  giving  x  (a)  the  value  8 ;  (6) 

X  —  1       «         « 

the  value  —  1.    (c)  What  is  the  degree  of  this  equation  ? 

8.  The  difference  between  tiro  numbers  Is  11,  and  their  product  is  876.    What  are  the  numbers? 


o  V  to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 


10.  Define,  and  give  an  illustration  of  (a)  a  homogeneous  polynomial ;  (&)  an  identic  or 
Identical  equation;  (c)  a  surd. 

Otneral  Literature, 

Twelfth  Night 

1.  Qive  briefly  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  where  the  scene  Is  laid. 

S.  (a)  Name  three  of  the  characters  which  give  to  the  play  much  of  its  laughable  nature. 

(6)  8k<»tch  briefly  the  part  that  some  one  of  these  plays  in  the  comedy. 
t.  Qlve  two  familiar  quotations  from  the  play,  and  state  which  of  the  characters  used  the 

language  and  under  what  circumstances, 
i  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Oildsmlth. 

5.  (a)  What  personal  ch  iraoteriiUcs  of  Dr.  ioldsmlth  make  him  beloved  f    (6)  Illustrate  this 

from  "The  Traveler.** 

6.  (a)  What  people  are  visited  by  "  The  fr  Avel«r  **  ?  (&)  Stata  the  conclusions  reached  by  him. 

7.  (a)  Near  whose  home  is  the  scene  of  ' '  The  Deserted  Village  **  supposed  to  have  been  located  f 


(6)  Why  this  supposition  r 

(a)  "  in  fares  the  land,  t  >  hastening  Ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.** 
(by  "  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  coimtry  dear. 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year;** 
(e)  "To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
atf  f  One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art.** 

8.  Explain  the  above  allusions. 

9*  fa)  Na«iie  the  men  whom  Mr.  Bmerson,  in  "  Representative  tten,**  considers  such. 
10.  Select  one  of  the  representative  men  and  brieQy  sketch  him  ai  portrayed  by  l&x.'E»m«c«(m« 
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Oeography, 

1.  Mention  thrte  causes  which  produce  the  change  of  seasons,  and  state  which  of  these 
determines  the  width  of  the  zones. 

8.  (a)  What  one  country  about  equals  the  United  SUtes  in  its  output  of  Iron  and  coal  f  (6) 
What  country  nearly  equals  the  United  States  In  its  production  of  wheat  ?  (e)  What 
country  ranks  first  In  production  of  cotton ;  (d)  coffee  ;  (e)  wine  f 

8.  (a)  What  one  country  receives  more  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  than  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  together  ?  (6)  Name  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  France  con 
nected  with  New  York  by  steamship  lines ;  Cc)  one  of  Scotland ;  (d)  one  of  Dennuu'k ; 
(«)  one  of  Holland  t 

4.  (a)  ttention  a  river  of  the  United  States  famous  for  salmon  fishing.   (6)  Where  are  the 

most  extensive  oyster  beds  in  the  world  ?  (e)  Where  are  the  most  valuable  seal  3sh- 
eries  ?  (d)  What  State  of  thn  Union  does  the  largest  part  of  the  whale  flshhig  of  the 
world  ? 

5.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  mention  an  important  fact  about  each  :  (a)  Richmond  ;  (&) 

Hong  Kong  ;  (c)  Venice ;  (d)  Quito  ;  (e)  Moscow. 

0.  Where  is  (o)  The  Yosemite  Valley  ;  (6)  The  Yellowstone  Park  ;  (c)  The  Cherokee  Strip  ? 

7.  (a)  Mention  three  cities  of  Europe  which  are  In  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Philadelphia. 

(6)  How  do  they  compare  in  climate  « ith  Philadelphia  ?  (c)  Qive  reason  for  your  answer. 

8.  From  what  one  country  and  through  i»  hat  rivers  does  water  flow  into  each  of  the  following 

seas :  Black  Sea,  North  Sea,  Adriatic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea  f 

9.  (a)  Where,  in  tlje  United  States,  is  irrigation  necessarily  extensively  carried  on  ;    (6)  State 

the  physical  features  of  the  country  which  make  irrigation  necessary. 
10.  What  waters  would  be  traversed  on  a  voyage  from  Toronto  to  Baltimore,  touching  at 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ? 

Methods  and  School  Economy. 

1 .  Explain  the  essential  difference  between  Pestalozzl's  and  FroebePs  views  of  the  earliest 

teaching  of  children. 
9.  What  three  distinct  fields  of  knowledge  are  included  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  ? 
8.  Name  the  advantages  of  requiring  pupils  to  memorize  exactly  classic  expressions  of  master 

thinkers. 

4.  Show  the  advantage  of  associating  historical  incidents  with  the  geography  lesson. 

5.  MeotioB  two  considerations  that  must  bd  borne  in  mind  in  deciding  the  length  of  time  to  be 

given  daily  to  each  subject  for  study. 

6.  Deductive  teaching  Is  sometimes  designated  as  analytic  ?    On  what  grounds  ? 

7.  Discuss 'the  value  of  InBtruction  in  drawing,  with  reference  to  (a)  utility;  (6)  mental 

discipline. 

8.  Mention  at  least  four  proper  Incentives  to  study. 

9.  True  patriotism  must  be  based  upon  intelligence.    Show  bow  the  study  of  American  history 

promotes  true  patriotism. 
10.  Compare  the  classics  and  natural  sciences  with  reference  to  (a)  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  their  St ady;  (6)  the  mental'dlscipllne.  ^ 

Orthography, 
Words  to  be  pronounced  by  examiner. 
Each  of  the  following  words  has  two  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  receipt.  18.  tongue. 

8.  eligible.  14.  coercion. 

8.  imputation.  15.  perfectly. 

4.  sensibility.  16.  January. 

6.  mendacious.  17.  preparatory. 

6.  boasted.  18.  anatomy. 

7.  blamable.  10.  graduate. 

8.  oculist.  SO.  manilia. 

9.  explained.  21.  competitive. 

10.  combatant.  ^i.  appealed. 

11.  perforated.  S8.  decision. 

12.  analysis.  84 . 'related . 
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tS.  period. 
SB.  edooAtor. 
t7.  dteenaloD. 
28.  CAttarmugus. 
IB.  Delaware. 

80.  patient. 

81.  Mrenely. 
81.  peroeptioii. 
88.  auditory. 

84.  conferred. 

85.  Taluable. 
88.  opportunity. 
ST.  equipped. 


88.  notable. 

89.  auxiliary. 

40.  constitutional. 

41.  reqaluition. 

43.  dormitory. 
48.  equestrian. 

44.  length. 

45.  suburban. 

46.  Mioneapolls. 

47.  pursuant. 

48.  verlfled. 

49.  distinct. 

50.  performance. 


2. 


Qeometry. 
Prove:  Of  two  oblique  lines  drawn  from  the  same  point  In  a  perpendicular,  cutting  off 

unequal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  the  more  remote  is  the  greater. 
(a>  State  three  special  cases  when  right  triangles  are  equal.    (&)  State  two  cases  when 
triangles  are  similar. 
S.  Draw  figures  to  illustrate,  Ca)  two  concantric  circles;  (6)  the  position  of  t«ro  circles  when 
the  line  joining  their  centers  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  radii;  (c)  the  locui  of  a 
point  equidistant  from  the  sides  of  an  angle. 

4.  State  and  prove  the  proposition  oncerning  the  measure  of  an  angle  formed  by  a  tangent 

and  a  secant  meeting  without  a  circle. 

5.  (a)  Prove:  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion,  they  will  be  in  proportion  by  inversion* 

niufltrate  what  Is  meant  by  (6)  a  third  proportional;  (c)  proportion  by  division. 
0.  Prove:  Two  re;pilar  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  similar. 
(NoTC.— In  part** a**  of  question  No.  7  the  figure  only  Is  required.    Ck>nstruct  the  figure 
accurately,  using  instruments;  ^indicate  resultant  lines  clearly;  leave  all  auxiliary  lines  on 
the  paper.) 

7.  Ca)  Problem:  To  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  stralghtHines.    (b)  If  the 
gi^ea  lines  are  equal  respectively  to  2  and  18,  what  Is  ihe  value  of  the  resultant  line? 


8.  Produce  the  sides  of  the  pentagon  MOSTR  till  they  meet*  What>  the  value'of^the>um  of 
the  angles  A,  B.  C,  D  and  Ef    Demonstrate. 

1.  Solve  the  following  problems;  Indicate  the  steps  in  the  solution:  (a)  Whatsis  the  comple- 
ment of  an  angle  of  Vf  (&)  Sow  many  sides  has  the  >squilateral  polygon,  three  of 
whose  interior  angles  are  equal  to  five  right  ang'es?  (js)  What  is  che  area  of  a  circle  In 
wMch  a  square  Is  inscribed  with  a  tide  equal  to  two  feet? 

10.  Define  (a)  a  plane  surface,  00  a  demonstration,  (c)  a  trapezoid,  (d)  D  . 

Physics, 

1 .  Where  on  the  earth's  surface  does  a  body  weigh  the  most?  (6) '  If  the'earth  were  of  uniform 
density,  and  exactly  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  what  would  be  the  weight  of  a  body  weighing 
100  pounds,  if  carried  1,000  miles  below  the  surface?  (c)  What  |wonld  be  its  weight  if 
carried  1,000  miles  above  the  earth,  the  effect  of  gravis  being  alone  considered? 

'•  (a)  By  what  unit  ia  work  measured?    (6)  To  what  Is  It  equal ? 

8.  Name  the  mechanic  U  powers,  and  give  the  law  of  equilibrium  oreach. 


/ 
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4.  (a)  Deacrlbe  an  ezperiment  ihowing  that  the  appUoatton  of  oold  water  maj  produce  boil- 

ins-    (5)  What  principle  is  Olustratedr 

5.  Upon  what  doec  the  pitch  of  a  TibraMog  string  depend?     What  is  the  law  of  intensity  of 

sounds  at  different  distances  from  their  source? 

0.  Define  (a)  potential  energy;  (6)  kinetic  energy.    Qlve  an  example  of  each. 

7.  Define  (a)  atom;  (6)  molecule;  (e)  Impenetrability;  (d)  inertia;  (e)  cohesion. 

8.  What  is  the  relatlye  striking  force  of  two  bodies,  one  weighing  SOO  pounds,  and  falling 

during  three  seconds,  and  another  weighing  400  pounds,  and  falling  during  flye  seconds, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  the  resistance  of  air.  or  for  any  other  disturbing  force? 

9.  What  is  the  physical  defect  in  case  of  (a)  farsightedness;   C5)  nearsightedness?     (e)  State 

where  the  rays  of  light  that  enter  the  eye  are  focused,  and  the  kind  of  lenses  needed  for 
the  correction  of  these  defects. 
10.  (a)  How  may  a  current  of  electricity  be  deyeloped  by  mechanlcsl  means?   K^)  How  msy 
mechanical  power  be  produced  by  means  of  electricity? 

« 

Dratoing. 

1 .  (a)  Name  the  six  poiitiTe  colors  of  the  spectrum.    (6)  Name  six  of  the  standardlhues.    (e) 

What  modification  of  yellow  will  produce  a  tint  of  that  color  ?  (4)  What  modification  of 
green  will  produce  a  shads  of  that  color  ?  («)  (i)  Define  dominant  bannony.  (3)  Define 
analogous  harmony.  ^ 

9.  (a)  Draw  to  represent  a  group  of  three  toad  stools.  (&)*Namd  the  type7so11d  upon  which 
the  drawing  is  based. 

8.  What  is  designing  ? 

4.  Copy  sketch  glren  and  conventionalize  (a)  full  front  within  a  hexagon;  (6)>lde>iew  withhi 
an  equilateral  triangle;  (c)  bud  withhi  the  outlines  of  a  convex  lens. 


6.  (a)  Inscribe  a  regular  pentagon  within  a  circle,  the  dlaaieter  of  which  ^sh  ill  be]  1^*.    (6) 
Wttbin  the  peaUkgoa  Inscribe  five  equal  clrclds,  each  tangent  to  two  others  and  to  two 
Ji^es  of  the  pentmgon . 
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6.  M«ke  a  working  drawtng— plan,  elevation  and  croas  section  of   object  represented  in 
■ketch 


7.  P>om  drawing  given  (dimenilona  onaitted)  place  in  perspective  the  object  indicated 


S-  Draw  the  pattern  of  object  given  in  sketch     Diamet-sr  of  pocket  1'.    Altitude  1%'.    Board 
W  X  8*. 


* 
f 
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•.  (a)  Log!  A  ud  8  Are  of  Use  n 

rrcctUMi  o(  dlametv  of  B 
A  br  drawf  Dg  Dt 


..  Meniloa  Che  enentla)  proc««se>  on  which  lh«  llfeutd  Krairtb  of  a  plut  depend. 

I.  Deflse  the  followtng  termB ;  oautlt,  culm,  umbrl,  ipadix.  tpicarp. 

I.  What  are  (a)  eadogeiie.  (b)  ezOKeDB  T    (c)  QlveeiampJeaor  each,     (d)  How  do  Che;  differ 

Ih  reapcct  to  the  Tsaatlon  of  tbelr  leave*  * 
I.  What  are  (a)  a'aiolDale  flowen;  <b}  pIMIllaCe  Qmera;  (c)  apetalom  flowen;  (d)  poliKam- 

i,-  DhUngulih  between  close  rerttlfxatJOD.  bTbrld<iatl0D,  aid  cnw  rertlliiatloD. 
I.  Wben  leaves  and  wood  are  burnsd,  the  leaves  produce  a  higher  peroentage  of  aahea  than 
the  wood.    EiptalD  this  fact,  and  irate  what  are  the  eartbi  conatltnents  of  the  a«hea  pro- 

r.  (a)  In  the  atrlcteet  botanical  MDie.  wbM  la  fruit  r    (b)  Wbatpartof  theflowerdevelopslnto 

tbe  edible  part  of  an  apple;  (c)  a  itrawberrj  t 
I.  Name  and  define  Bve  of  the  moat  oommon  leaf  forme. 
I.  To  what  orders  do  the  following  belorg:  (a)  oaka.  chestauts,  beeches;  (b)  spmna,  larches. 

cedars,  and  crpreuee;  (c)  bramblei.  nrawbenipa,  applte.  plums.  cherTlea,and  pears  r 
).  (a)  Dlecua  brieS;  the  Importance  of  pruning  fruit tiearlag  lr««;  (H  and  stat«  at  what 

BMSon  tbe  apple  tree  and  tbe  grape  vine  should  be  pruned . 
nuiiologu  and  Ilvgiene. 
I.  nben  surgeons  are  cutting  away  desd  portlona  of  bene,  whj  are  they  caiefDl  to  maove  as 

little  as  possible  of  both  Itae  perloateum  and  the  rndoeteumi 
I.  Co)  Olve  the  number  of  dorsal  Tertebm:  (b)  tbe  oumlier  of  paba  of  ribs:  and  (t)  stala 

with  what  tMue  Id  front  of  tbe  thorax  the  true  ribs  are  joined. 
I.  (a)  UentlOD  two  pohiUof  almllaritT  l>elw«n  Ihe  vfisfls  through  vblcb  lympb  clrcnlatM 

and  those  through  wblch  the  blood  circulstps.    (b)  Coolraat  In  two  points Ihedrculatloo 

oCthe  lymph  with  tbe  circulation  uf  tbe  blood.    (O  where  are  (be  fluids  of  tbnetwo 

gjstems  mingled  r 
I.  (a)  Trace  tbe  blood  through  (be  pulmonary  or  leaser  circulation,  and  through  the  syatankt 

or  greater  circulation.    (b>  State  theoolor  of  the  blood  In  the  different  blMid  Tesselaof 
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0.  (a)  What  are  g^laiidsf  (6)  Mentloa  four  glands  or  classes  of  glands  not  connected  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  state  the  use  of  the  fluid  each  secretes. 

7.  (a)  Of  what  does  the  oerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  consist?    (6)  Over  whiit  class  of 

muscles  does  this  system  princiiMtlly  preside? 

8.  Oire  briefly  the  argument  used  to  show  tJiat  alcoholic  stimulants  tend  (a)  to  lower  the 

temperature  of  the  body,  and  (6)  to  diminish  the  power  to  endure  excessiye  labor. 

9.  Name  four  neryes  of  special  sense  and  state  the  function  of  each. 

10.  State  the  essential  differences  between  the  dermis  and  the  epidermis  as  to  (a)  structure; 

(6)  functions. 

Bookkeeping. 

Memoranda.—  Bfay  8, 1894,  George  Bliss  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  started  with  a  cash  capital  of  |A,600 
ss  a  wholesale  dealer  in  flour  and  feed,  and  transacted  business  as  follows :  May  8  bought  of  8. 
M.  Wilbur  &  Co.  700  barrels  of  flour  at  $3.90,  paying  $1,500  on  account  and  giving  his  note  aft 
interest  for  ninety  days  for  the  bilance.  Bought  of  Myers  and  Weed  15  tons  of  feed  at  $19  60, 
paying  cash  $200,  the  balance  being  charged  to  account.  May  9,  bought  of  F.  0.  Qraham  for 
osah  1,000  bushels  of  oats  at  29  cents,  and  600  bushels  of  corn  at  48  cents .  Sold  Elmer  Gorden 
OD  account  300  bushels  of  oats  at  88  cents  and  2  tons  of  feed  at  $26.  8  >ld  Frederick  R.  Gates  75 
barrels  of  flour  at  $4.85, 100  bushels  of  corn  at  55  centB,  and  one  ton  of  feed  at  $25,  receiving  In 
payment  Mr.  Gates's  note  for  sixty  days.  Paid  for  cartage  $42.25  and  for  cooperage  $8.10. 
Jane  7,  sold  F.  V.  Holt  80  barrels  of  flour  at  $4  50,  receiving  in  payment  his  check  on  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Oneida.  Discounted  Mr.  Gates's  note  of  May  9th  at  bank.  Aug.  6.  paid  the 
note  given  to  8.  M.  Wilbur  &  Co.  on  May  8:h. 

Numbers  1  to  0  inclusive  refer  to  the  preceding  memoranda. 
M.  Journalize  the  several  transactions  and  investments,  using  proper  abbreviations  and  con- 
ventions —  books  of  George  Bliss. 

5.  Post  the  journal  entries. 

6.  Write  the  note  mentioned  in  the  transaction  of  May  8th  and  the  check  mentioned  in  trail- 

saction  of  June  7th. 

7.  What  is  the  province  or  use  of  (a)  the  day  book  ;  (&)  the  Journal ;  and  (c)  the  ledger  ? 

8.  Classify  under  the  head  of  debts  or  credits  each  of  the  following :  Cash  paid,  notes  of 

others  received,  our  own  notes  redeemed,  capital  invested,  debts  owing  to  us.  gains,  die- 
counts  paid  by  u«,  rents  paid  by  us. 

9.  Classify  as  accounts  of  flnanoe  (real  accounts)  or  accounts  of  business  (representative  ao- 

counts)  each  of  the  following :  Expense,  each,  Abram  Sutphen,  merchandise,  FrankUn 

Square  Bank,  discount,  real  estate,  interest,  bills  payable,  bills  receivable. 

10.  In  the  process  of  closing  the  ledger,  (a)  which  is  the  last  account  to  be  closed  ;  (b)  the 

last  entry  in  that  account  is  taken  from  what  other  account ;  (c)  what^does  this  entry 

represent  ? 

G'eneral  History^ 

1.  (a)  Who  was  the  flrst  king  of  I»rael  ?    (6)  To  what  nation  did  Judea  belong  at  the  time  of 

Cluist  ?    (c)  To  what  nation  has  Palestine  belonged  during  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
t.  (a)  Name  two  GreciMi  states  that  held  the  leadership  in  Greece  previous  to  the  supremacj 

of  Macedonia.     (6)  Tiocate  Macedonia,     (c)  Give  the  name  of  the  celebrated  son  of 

Philip  of  Macedon. 
8.  (a)  Between  what  nations  were  the  Punic  wars  waged  ?    (6)  Who  was  the  most  illustrious 

general  of  the  defeated  nation  ?    (c)  By  what  event  were  these  wars  brought  to  a  dose  ? 
4.  (a)  From  what  part  of  Europe  did  the  Angle  and  Saxon  Invaders  of  England  come? '^(6) 

From  what  part  of  Europe  did  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  army  of  ^invaders  come  ? 

Cc)  Did  the  later  invaders  drive  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  from  Elngland  ?    Give  a  reason 

for  the  answer  drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  English  language. 

6.  (a)  What  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  theVorld  leaving 

Veoioe  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  in  general  ?    (b)  Mention  two  cities  of  Europe  which 
have  been  at  different  times,  since  the  supremacy  of  Venice,  the  centers  of  commerce  ? 
$.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  William  of  Orange  which  shall  mention,  at  least,  (a)  the  country^to 
which  he  belonged;  (6)  the  war  in  which  his  military  services  were  performed;  (e)  the 
manner  of  his  death;  (d)  his  prominent  characteristics. 

7.  State,  in  brief,  (a)  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.    (6)  How  did  Rousseau  and  Vol- 

taire help  to  bring  about  that  revolution  ?    (c)  What  successful  revolt  in  another  country, 
a  few  years  previous,  gave  encouragement  to  the  French  revolutionists  ? 

8.  Co)  Who  was  the  flrst  of  the  modem  emperors  of  Germany  ?    (6)  What  war  led  to  the 

onion  of  the  German  states  under  this  ruler  t 
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9.  For  what  claas  of  literature  Ci.  e.,  poetry,  fiction,  history,  etc.)i  ue  the  following  perMos 
famous,  and  in  what  language  did  each  write:  (a)  Plato;  (&)  Sallust;  (c)  Dante;  (d) 
Maoaulay;  (e)  Humboldt. 

10.  Name  the  century  in  which  the  following  events  occurred:  (a)  The  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks.  (6)  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  (c)  The  Introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  into  Europe,    (d)  The  battle  of  Waterloo,    (e)  The  period  of  the  commonwealth 

in  England. 

Zoology. 

1.  Name  three  kinds  of  coral,  and  mention  a  place  where  each  kind  can  be  found. 
9.  Define  the  terms  herbivorous,  amphibious  an  1  viviparous,  as  applied  to  vertebrates,  and 
name  two  vertebrates  of  each  kind. 

5.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  rodentia?    Mention  (6)  two  rodents  with 

clavicles,  and  (e)  two  without  clavicles. 

4.  (a)  What  kinds  of  teeth  has  the  horse  ?    (&)  State  the  use  of  each  kind. 

6.  Mention  the  general  cbaractnrlstlcs  of  the  Reptllla. 

0.  Name  (a)  two  orders  of  Reptilla  common  in  this  region;  (6)  one  order  thit  Is  not.  (e)  Qive 

the  meaning  of  the  name  of  each  order. 

7.  Oive  (a)  the  class,  (6)  the  order,  and  (c)  the  family  of  the  common  bull  frog. 

8.  To  what  branch,  class  and  order,  does  the  oyster  belong  ? 

9.  Define  (a3  rumlnantla.    (&)  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  in  this  order,    (c)  To  what 

class  and  family  do  they  belong  ?  ^ 

10.  (a)  What  are  the  general  ch&racteristisd  of  m%rsapials  ?    (6)  Name  the  only  one  found 

native  In  the  United  States. 

Astronomy. 

1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ?    (6)  Why  Is  it  so  called?    (e)  In  what 

part  of  Its  orbit  must  the  moon  be  to  undergo  an  eclipse  ?    (d)  In  what  part  must  It  be  to 
present  the  phase,  new  moon. 

2.  (a)  Qive  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  and  (6)  two  of  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary  motion. 

5.  Define  (a)  aberration;  (6)  azimuth:  (c)  aphelion;  (d)  perigee;  (e^  occultatton. 

4.  Mention  distinguishing  differences  between  the  planets  and  the  stars  as  to  (a)  light; 

(6)  disc;  (c)  movements. 

6.  (a)  By  what  means  Is  Polaris  commonly  located  among  tha  stars  ?    (6)  In  what  constella- 

tion Is  it  r    (e)  What  would  be  its  aiti'ude  to  an  observer  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  f 

6.  (a)  State  the  effects  of  tides  upon  th9  earthen  rotation.    (6)  What  is  the  cause  of  neap 

Udesr 

7.  Discuss  briefly  the  planet  Mercury  as  to  (a)  Its.  location  among  the  planets;  (5)  the  reason 

why  it  Is  seldom  seen;  (c)  Its  relative  size  as  compared  with  other  planets. 

8.  Compare  the  weight  of  an  object  on  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  the  same  object  on  one  of 

the  minor  planets.    Olve  reason  for  answer. 

9.  What  Is  the  principal  use  of  Ca)  the  sextant  ?  (&)  of  the  transit  Instrument  f    (c)  Mention 

two  kinds  of  astronomical  telescopes. 
10.  (a)  ^hat  one  of  the  p'anets  was  last  discovered  ?  (6)  What  knowledge  had  the  astronomers 
upon  which  to  base  their  mathematical  calculations  In  making  the  discovery  ? 

Latin. 
CI)       Is,  Marco  Me^eala  et  Marco  Pisone  consuUbus,  regni  oupidltate  indnctus  conJur»- 
(2)  tionem  nobilitatis  fecit  et  civltati  persuasit.  ut  de  flnlbus  suls  cum  omnibus  oopiis 
(8)  exlrent;  p^rfacile  esie,  quum  virtuti  omnibus  praestarent,  totlus  Qalilae  imperlo 

(4)  potlrl. 

(5)  Caesar  Remos  cohortatus  llberaliterqne  oratione  prosecutus.  omnem  senatum  ad 
(A)  se  convenire  prlnclpumquA  llberos  obsides  ad  se  adduci  Jussit.    Quae  onmla  ab  his 

(7)  dlligen'er  ad  di  m  facta  sunt. 

(8)  Hue  magno  cursu  contendertmt,  ut  quam  minimum  spatii  ad  se  colligendoe  armaa- 

(9)  dosqne  Romanisdaretur,  exanlmatfqua  pervenerunc.    Sablnussuos  hortatus  ouplen- 
(!•■)  tibuss*gnuradat 

1-S.  Translate  the  above  selections 

4.  Give  principal  pans  of  (a)  persuasit  OIne  2);  (b)  exirent  (line  8);  (c)  proaecutuM  (line  S); 

(d)ius«tl  Oln«  •);  («)  colligendoe  (line  8). 

5.  Olve  rule  for  the  case  of  (a)  civitati  (line  2);  C&)  omnibuM  (line  8);  (e)  imperio  (line  4). 
a.  Give  tjntAx  at  Afestala  (line  1);  (5)  senatum  CUne  &);  (c)  obttde<  Glne  6);  id)  te  (line  9). 
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• 

7.  Pane  armandot  OId®  9)  • 

8.  Write  the  foUowing  sentence  In  Latin,  in  two  different  wajs,  (a)  by  the  use  of  a  gerund 
uc^  /  (5)  by  the  use  of  a  gerundive:  £  intend  to  write  a  letter. 

0.  Beoonstruct  the  sentence  commencing  with  Qiiae  (line  6),  changing  the  verb  to  the  active 

vdce. 
10.  Write  in  Latin,  This  speech  having  been  delivered,  the  dispositions  of  all  were  changed  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  and  the  greatest  zeal  and  desire  for  flgtting  sprang  up. 

French, 
Translate: 

LK  riLS  DK  MftTELLUS. 

1-8.  Aprte  la  bataiUe  d^Actium,  A.ugU8te,  vainqueur,  at  la  revue  des  prisonniers.  HdteUus- 
un  de  aes  plus  cruela  ennemis,  6toit  du  nombre.  Quolque  la  misdre  et  le  chagr.n  Tceussent 
horriblement  d6flgur6,  son  flls,  qui  aervoit  dans  Tarm^e  viotorieuse,  ie  reoonaut,  et  courot 
se  Jeter  dans  ses  bras.  8e  toumant  ensuite,  les  larmes  auz  yeuz,  vers  A.uguste,  **  Seig 
neur,^*  lui  diUl.  **  mon  pdre  a  6te4  votr,  ennemi,  et  comme  tel  11  m6rite  la  mort;  mais  je 
vous  al  servi  Addlement,  et  Je  merite  une  r6oompense;  pour  le  prlz  de  mes  services,  ao- 
oordes  la  vie  &  mon  pdree  et  faites-moi  mourir  &  sa  plaoe.^*  A.ugu8te,  touch6,  de  la  pi6t6 
de  Jeune  Mdtellus,  pardonna  &  son  pdre. 

translate: 

LB  CBAKT  DBS  MATBLOT8. 

8-5.  Chantons  et  buvons  &  plein  verre, 
On^i^a  qu^un  Jour  pour  le  plaisir; 
8i  le  vent  trume,  adieu  la  terrei; 
Demain  nous  pourrons  repartir. 
Le  del  est  pur,  la  brise  est  bonne, 
CTest  pour  nous  que  le  soleil  luit; 
Bur  le  bord  notre  chant  r^sonne, 
Espoir!  espolr!  Dieu  nous  conduit. 

Quand  les  flots  &  chsque  secousse 

Du  navire  6branlent  les  flancs, 

L^haut,  la  volz  du  petit  mousse 

Chante  encore  dans  les  haubans, 

Malgr6  les  flots,  ma]gr6  Torage, 

Malgrd  les  voots,  malgr6  la  nuit, 

Espoir  I  espoir  I  brave  Equipage, 

(Test  toujours  Dieu  qui  nous  conduit.  [M!mile  8ouv€$tre. 

Traaalate: 

6.  C<0  Tour  presence  Is  necessary  here. 
00  Are  you  displeased  with  me  for  that? 
(fi)  No,  I  am  pleased  with  you  for  it. 

LeFOtDeMiteUtu. 

7.  Ooostnie  the  following  :  (a)  valngueur  ;   (jb)  misdre  ;  (c)  bras ;  (d)  seigneur  ;  («)  Add  e- 
ment. 

8.  Give  the  prindp&l  parts  of  (a)  flt ;  (b)  reconnut ;  (c)  Jeter  ;  (d)  tournant ;  (e)  aocordez. 

La  Ctiant  Des  MateloU, 

t  0.  (a>  Decline  "notre  chant;*'  (&)  give  the  gender  of  each  of  the  following:  (i)  ctel ;  (<) 

?  brise ;  (8)  diem  ;  (4)  mousse ;  C6)  6qu1page. 

10.  Select  from  the  ezeroise  (a)  an  adjective  used  to  complete  the  predicate ;  (&)  a  verb  in  the  * 

imperative  mood,  and  give  its  principal  parts ;  (c)  three  prepositions,  stating  the  noun 

governed  and.the  case  of  such  noun. 

Oetman. 

X- 

3-  1-8.  Translate:  ^auttn 

3n  cincm  Ijodigcwblbtcn,  cngcn,  got^ifdjen  3inimcr,  g  a  u  ft  unruf)ig  auf  fcincm 

?:  S  a  u  ft.      1.  $abe  nun,  a(f)I  '^^iloiop^te, 

2.  Suriiterei  unb  2)^ebicin, 
8.  linb  (etber  aud)  ^I)eoIogte 
4.  2)ur(|^au0  ftub'nt,  mit  ^etgem  '^emUl)n. 


* 
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5.  !^a  ^ty  id)  nun,  ic^  armer  X\)ox  I 

6.  llnb  bin  jo  tlug,  aid  luie  guDor; 

7.  Jpcigc  SWaaifier,  Vi6c'3)o!tor  gar 

8.  llnb  ^ie^c  fft^on  an  bic  jeljcn  3al)r, 

9.  ^erauf,  Ijerab  unb  quer  unb  trumm. 

10.  iUieine  ^d^iiler  an  ber  9iaje  ^erum  — 

11.  Unb  \t\)f,  bag  luir  nid)t«  wiffen  fbnncn  I 

12.  3)a«  will  mir  fdjicr  ba«  .^cq  ocrbrennen. 

13.  B^uar  bin  id)  gejd)eibter  aU  alle  bic  ?affcn, 

14.  2)oltoren,  "iDUgifter,  NSd)reibcr  unb  '•jifaffen; 

15.  9}Jid)  plagcn  feine  ^iScrupcl  noc^  S^J^if^^ 

16.  Siirdjtc  mid)  webcr  uor  ^oflc  nod)  2:€ufel  — 

17.  3)afiir  ifi  mir  aud)  allc  greub'  cntriffcn; 

18.  $5ilbe  mir  nid)t  ein,  road  ^ed)t«  ju  miffen, 

19.  ^ilbc  mir  nid)t  ein,  id)  !onntc  road  le^rcn, 

20.  2)ie  "J}ien(d)en  }^u  befjern  unb  ju  bclc^ren. 

21.  ^ilud)  bab'  id)  jueber  (^ui  nod)  (Selb, 

22.  'Jiod)  (Sbr'  unb  ^errlidjteit  bcr  Selt: 

23.  C«  mbd)te  !ein  |)unb  jo  liingfr  lebcn  I 

24.  Xrum  l)ab'  id)  mid)  ber  ^JU^agie  ergebcn, 

25.  Cb  mir  burd)  ®ciftc«t  Mraft  unb  >ljiunb 
2G.  >)iid)t  mand)  CS^cl)cimniB  luiirbe  funb, 

27.  -3)116  id)  nid)t  met)r,  mil  jaurcm  ^d)n)ei6, 

28.  3^  ^^9^"  braud)c,  ma*  id)  irid)t  meig; 

29.  X)a6  id)  ertenne,  mac  bic  ilBelt 

30.  3m  3nner[ten  (^ujammenbdll, 

31.  >i^d)au'  alle  ilLMrten«frart  unb  Samen 

32.  Unb  tl)u'  nid)t  mctir  in  sli^orttn  framen. 

Note.— 3uriftcrci«,  jurisprudence,    li^aijcns.  fops,     ^cfc^ren 5,  to  convert.     (Srgcs 
bens,  to  give  one's  self  up  to. 

4-5.    Tbanblate. 

1.  3"  t)cr  illMcge  eine«  jungen  ^it^rin^en,  ber  in  ber  ftolgc  cincr  bcr  grogten 

2.  9tegenten  ieineei  !i!anbC0  luorb,  traten  jiuei  mo4ltl)dttge  J^eeu. 

3.  „3d)  id)enfe  biejem  meinem  IMeblinge",  lagte  bic  cme,  „bcn  f(^arfrid)ti' 

4.  gen  ^lict  be9  'JlDlcr9,bem  in  iciuem  lueiten  ^{etd)e  and)  bic  tUinfte  iD^iidc 

5.  nid)t  enlgebl." 

6.  „3)a«  (S^eid)en!  iff  jd)bn,"   untcrbrad)  fic  bie  i^meitc  J^ee.      ,,'^tx  ^rinj 

7.  luirb  cin  einpc^t^uoller  4)ionard)  luerben.     XUber    ber  Sbler  bcfibl    nidjt 

8.  aliein  v^d)ai|rid)tiiUeit,  bie  fleinften  -JDhirfcn  ju  bemerten;  er  bejitjt  aud) 

9.  einc  eble  !!Berad)tung,  if)nen  nid)t  nad)5ujagen.   Unb  bieje  nc^mc  bcr^rinj 

10.  Don  mir  jum  @eid)enf !" 

11.  „3d)  ban!c  bir,  ^djiuefter,  fiir  bieje  lueije  ISinjdjrdnfung,"  ocrfc^tc  bie 

12.  erfte  gee.    „@«  ift  iual)r;  uiele  miirben  meit  grbgere  Monigc  genjcfen  jein, 

13.  menn  fie  fic^  ipcniger  mil  ibrem  burd)briniienben  i^erfianbc  bi«  }u  ben 

14.  fleinften  'ilngelcgent)eiteu  fatten  erniebrigen  moUen. 

®.  G.  Selling. 

Note.— 2)ie  2Bicge, -cradle  ;  5ccn,— fairies  ;    bic  5$crad^tung,— scorn;  bie  @in» 
fdbranfunrt,  -  restriction. 

6.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  lirst  selection?  (b)  State  about  when  he  lived,  (c) 
Name  two  of  his  works  other  thiin  the  one  from  which  the  first  selection 
is  taken,     (d)  Name  one  of  Les«»ing's  works. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  fa)  ftubirt,  line  4  ;  fb)  fte^', 
line  5;  (c)  bin,  line  6;  (d  J  entrijjcn,  line  17;  (ej  bf(fl)rcn,  line  20. 

8.  Give  the  genders  and  ease  of  the  followiupj:  (a)  ^JJicbijin,  line  2;  fb)  ^mU6n, 
line  4;  (cJ  ^Jlafc,  Une  10;  {d)  dnjcifcl,  line  15;  ( e)  ftraft,  line  25;  (£)  (Se^eimmfe, 
line  26;  ig)  i!Birfcn§fraft,  line  31;  (h)  a^egcntcn,  line  2.  second  selection;  (i) 
iBcrac^tung,  line  9;  (j)  St^iocfter,  line  11. 

9.  (aj  From  the  above  select  one  adjective  in  the  positive,  two  in  the  comparao 
tive,  two  in  the  superlative  degree,  and  give  the  full  comparison  of  each. 

{hj  Docliue  „ein  einfi^t^oofler  ^B^onarc^." 
10.   Name  all  the  prepositions   in  the   Becoud  Be\ec\ivoia.  \,o^<a\.\ici  mtlithe  doud 
each  governs  and  the  case  of  each  uoui\. 
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2.  TABUI.AXED  STATEMENT  OF  STATE  SXAUINATIOHB,  1894. 
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4.    STATISTICAL  TABLE;— ;STATE  CEBTIFIOATES. 

The  followiaf?  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  examined,  and  the  number  who  liSTe 
passed  the  examinations  since  the  law  was  enacted,  June  0,  1875,  whereby  State  cotiflcAtN 
are  granted  only  upon  examination,  instead  of  upon  recommendation,  as  fcumerly: 


YEARS, 

Number 
examined. 

1875 

0 

47 

•26 

87 

46 

47 

84 

80 

68 

71 

111 

1S6 

180 

876 

800 

850 

828 

188 

167 

100 

4 

1876 

81 

1877 

11 

1878 

14 

1870 

80 

1880 

90 

1881 

18 

1888 

7 

1888 

10 

1884 

S8 

1885 

81 

1880 

84 

1887 

40 

1888 

64 

1880 , 

71 

1800 

87 

1801 

86 

1808 

80 

1808 

85 

1804 

88 

Total 

8,518 

580 

5.  CIBCULAB,  BEGULATIONS  AND  PBOGBAM. 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates,  1895. 

SfATB  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Dkpartmbmt  or  Public  iMaTBUonov, 
8npxaiNTX!iDBifT*s  OmoB* 
Albamt,  September  1,  1801 

Under  the  authority  of  chapter  556  of  the  Laws  of  1804,  which  provides  that  State  oertiflcatea 
may  be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  "only  upon  examisatton,** 
and  which  authorises  the  State  Superintendent  to  **  appoint  times  and  places  for  hokUng  such 
examinations  at  lea^t  once  In  each  year,*^  I  have  directed  that  examinations  of  appllcantt  for 
State  certificates  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Prldsy,  August  86, 
87, 88, 80  and  80, 1805,  at  the  following  places : 


! 


Albany,  at  High  School  building. 
Buffalo,  at  Normal  School  buUdlng. 
Elmira,  at  the  Academy  Chapel. 
Newburgh,  at  the  Newburgh  Academy. 
New  York,  — 
Ogdensburg,  at  the  Academy. 


Oneonta,  at  Normal  School  baUdlng. 
Piatt sburgh,  at  Normal  School  bnUding. 
Rochester,  at  High  School  building. 
Syracuse,  at  High  School  boikUng. 
Utica,  at  High  School  buUdlng. 
Watertown,  at  High  School  buOdlng. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations,  all  papers  submitted  will  be  forwarded  to  this  Depart* 
ment.  These  papers  will  be  carefully  examined,  and  such  of  the  candidates  asTBhalChare  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  learning,  ability,  experience,  and  good  character,  will  receive 
certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  for  life  In  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations,  candidates  must  have  had  two  years*  successful 
experience  in  teaching,  and  must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination. 


*  Estimated. 
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SUBJCOTS  FOR  EZAMIHATION. 

Group  1. 

A]gel>ra,  arithmetic,  A.merlcaii  history,  geography,  grammar  and  analyflts,  orthography,  pen- 
manahip,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Group  9. 

Agronomy,  bookkeeping,  botany,  chemistry,  civil  government  and  school  law,  composition 
and  rhetoric,  drawing,  general  history,  general  literature,  geology,  methods  and  school  econ- 
omy  and  philosophy  of  education,  plane  geometry,  physics,  to6logj. 

Note.— Latin  through  the  first  three  books  of  Cassar's  Commentaries,  or  the  ability  to  read 
at  sight  French  or  Osrman,  written  In  a  plain  style,  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  zoology  or 
astronomy. 

A  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  required  la  each  of  the  subjects  of  Oroup  I,  and  an 
average  standing  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  the  subjects  of  Group  II,  but  no  paper  showing  a 
standing  of  lees  than  50  per  cent,  will  be  considered  in  this  average. 

All  candidates  who  attain  the  r(>qulred  percentage  in  five  or  more  of  the  designated  subjects, 
exclusive  '^f  orthography  and  penmanship,  but  not  in  all,  will  be  credited  at  this  Deputment 
for  those  studies  in  whitsh  they  shall  have  p<i8«ed,  and  a  partial  certificate  to  that  effect  will  be 
mailed  to  each  candidate.  On  passing  the  required  percentage  in  the  remaining  designated 
subjects  at  any  subsequent  examinations,  hel  1  not  later  than  the  second  year  thereafter,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  State  certificates.  This  gives  to  candidates  opportunity  for  three 
distinct  yearly  trials. 

In  the  uniform  examinations,  school  commissioners  will  recognize  '*  partial  certificates.^* 
Issued  Bot  more  than  five  years  previously,  in  all  subjects  in  which  cindidates  have  attained  76 
percent. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing  in  aay  part  of  the  State  and  to  such 
residents  of  other  States  as  shall  declare  it  to  be  their  Intention  to  teach  in  this  State. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  extract  from  section  10  of  tit  e  1  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law  of  1894,  relAtlniC  to  the  powers  of  the  State  i^^uperintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
touching  this  subjdct:  **  He  may  grant  under  his  band  and  seal  of  office  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such  certificate  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  it  wa9  granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character, 
learning  and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  State.  Such  certificate  may  be  granted 
by  him  only  upon  examination.  Every  such  certificate  so  granted  shall  be  deemed  and  con- 
sidered a  legal  license  and  authority  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  without 
further  examination,  *  «  «  any  provision  of  law  in  conflict  with  this  provision  to  the  con 
trary  nowithstanding.^'  There  can  be  no  evasion  of  this  law,  and  no  certificate  will  be  granted 
In  any  case  except  in  conformity  with  its  provisions 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Department  to  make  these  examinations  a  thorough  test  of  merit .  No 
'*  catch  questions  **  will  be  introduced,  but  the  examinations  will  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  prove 
the  ability  of  the  applicant,  to  the  end  that  a  State  certificate  when  granted  shall  be  the  most 
signal  honor  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Conunisstoners,  city  superintendents,  academic  principals  and  institute  conductors  are 
requested  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  this  circular  among  teachers  of  their  acquaintance 
who  may  desire  to  take  this  examination,  and  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  press  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dates  of  the  examinati^ns,  and  to  the  plans  and  regulations 
adopted. 

SPBGIAL  iNrORMATION  TO  CANDIDATSS. 

Candidates  should  aim  to  acquire  not  merely  certain  facts,  but  the  well-digested  knowledge 
and  analytic  power  that  will  fit  then  to  guide,  criticise  and  instruct  their  pupils  successfully. 

Wbeo  explanations  are  required,  they  should  be  given  with  the  same  clearness,  system  and 
tboroughoess  that  a  competent  teacher  would  use  in  instructing  a  class.  All  work  should  be 
of  the  best  quality.  The  papers  will  be  critcised  as  the  work  of  teachers  —  not  as  that  of  mere 
pupils. 

The  scope  of  the  examination  wfll  correspond  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  ordinary  text 
books.    The  following  special  suggestions  are  given  to  emphasize  certain  points,  and  to  indicate 
the  work  required. 
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Candtdates  should  examine  each  question  with  arreat  care  and  fully  answer  it,  bnt  should 
write  no  more  than  is  necessary.    Quantity  will  not  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  quality. 

In  arithmetic,  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  problems  and  deduction 
of  ruleSf  particularly  in  the  elementary  operations,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  peromtage 
and  its  applications,  ratio  and  prop  ^rtion  and  mensuration,  and  should  give  strict  attention  to 
arithmetical  theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  composition  of  problems  to  Illustrate  rules  or 
principles  may  be  required. 

In  algebra,  pay  special  attention  to  the  laws  of  sfgns  and  of  exponents,  the  transformations  of 
equations,  factoring,  the  derivation  of  rules  in  the  various  operations,  quadratic  equations, 
radical  quantities,  proportion,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  expansion  of  binomials,  with  or 
without  numeral  or  literal,  positive  or  negative  coefficients  and  exponents,  by  the  binomial 
theorem. 

In  geometry,  note  especially,— (a)  general  propositions;  (&)  the  solution  of  arithmetloal 
and  algebraic  problems  involving  geometrical  principles,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  rlght> 
angled  triangles,  squares,  rectangles,  circles,  areas  of  similar  figures  compared,  and  propor- 
tional lines;  (c)  actual  and  accurate  constructions  with  dividers  and  ruler  will  be  required. 

Tn  grammar  and  analysis  the  definition  of  terms,  parts  of  speech  and  their  modlflcaHoini* 
inflections,  rules  of  syntax,  the  anilysis  of  sentences,  including  principal  and  subordinate 
clau<ies  and  the  modifiers  of  the  different  parts  composing  '.the  same,  and  constructive  woriL 
illustrating  any  of  the  foregoing. 

In  drawing,  attention  should  b9  given  to  the  study  as  considered  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  together  with  its  application  to  the  practical  uses  of  life.  In  the  mechanical  department, 
accuracy  and#correct  methods  should  be  studied;  while  in  freehand  work  from  the  object, 
relative  proportion  of  parts  should  be  carefully  observed .  Note  well  that  geometric  form  Is  the 
basis  of  all  industrial  drawing.  In  design  give  special  attention  to  the  principles  of  decormtioiL 
A  knowledge  of  the  prismatic  colors  and  their  elementary  combinations  will  be  required. 
Sketching  from  familiar  and  convenient  objects  may  form  a  portion  of  the  examination  in  this 
subject. 

In  geography,  include  all  important  facts  and  discoveries  up  to  the  present  time,  givinc 
special  attention  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  history,  note  important  events,  their  causes  and  results.  In  American  history  part  of  the 
questions  will  refer  to  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  general  history  for  1896,  the  special  field  will  be  the  period  since  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

The  examination  in  general  literature  for  1895  will  be  limited  to  Shakespeare^s  "Tempest,** 
Cervantes'  **  Don  Quixote,**  and  Oooper*8  **  Last  of  the  Mohicans,**  together  with  the  litwary 
and  personal  character  of  their  respective  authors. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  bookkeeping,  composition  and  rhetoric,  the  ordinary  text-books  wfll 
furnish  all  needed  information. 

In  civil  government  special  attention  will  ba  given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  school  law  give  attention  to  the  'rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Pablio 
Instruction. 

Candidates  are  required  to  fill  out  a  copy  of  the  following  statement  before  entering  upon  an 
examination : 

Statkmkht  of  Candidate. 

Candidates  who  have  received  partial  certificates  for  previous  examlsations  (within  two 
years)  will  submit  them  with  this  statement  to  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
They  will  be  returned  with  the  new  partial  certificate,  or  with  the  State  certificate.  If  Issued. 

Examination  held  at August  86  to  80, 1896. 

Fnll  name 

Besldence 

P.  O.  address 

Age years. 

Buooeaatal  expertenoe  In  teaching , years. 
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*  Gire  throe  nferonoet  ai  to  ezperlenee,  with  names  and  post-office  addraties. 

la  this  your  flnt  examination  for  a  State  certiflcate? 

If  not,  "wbeo  and  where  were  you  present  at  previous  examinations  ? 

*  Oire  throe  references  as  to  moral  character,  with  names  and  post-office  addresses. 

If  you  are  not  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  you  intend  to  teach  in  this  State  t 

Ihenltj  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  in  every  particolar. 

Signature  of  candidate 

(Ooples  of  the  above  statement  will  be  supplied  at  the  examinations.) 

Gbnbril  RSGULATIOirS. 

1.  The  printed  questions  will  be  sent  to  the  examiners  In  sealed  envelopes,  and  these  will  be 
first  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  accompanying  program 
for  the  examination  in  each  subject. 

5.  For  evidence  as  to  good  character  and  successful  experience,  reference  may  be  made  to 
school  commissioners,  city  superintendents,  principals  of  academies  and  high  schools. 

8.  All  applicants  entering  the  examination  for  the  first  time  must  be  present  Monday  after- 
no<»i,  August  26,  and  must  register  their  names  and  give  such  other  Information  as  the  exam : 
Inen  may  require,  before  taking  a  question  paper.  Candidates  who  have  pAssed  in  a  pirt  of 
the  subjects  at  a  previous  examination,  need  be  present  on  the  half  days  only  on  which  exam- 
inatlons  occur  in  those  subjects  which  they  Intend  to  take  at  this  examination ;  but  they  must 
be  present  at  the  beginning  of  such  half-day  session,  and  should  bring  with  them  all  partial 
oertlfloates  obtained  at  previous  examinations. 

4.  The  examination  in  each  subject  is  restricted  to  the  hiilfday  daslgnated  ;in  the  acoom- 
panyfng  program. 

6.  Penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  papera  on  geography. 

6.  In  the  solution  of  all  prc^'ems,  process  should  ba  Indicated.  The  simple  answer,  without 
the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  will  not  be  accepted. 

Oandidates  will  be  informed  of  the  results  of  the  ecamination  as  early  as  practicable. 

T.  Oandidates  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  take  to  the  examination  room  books  or  papers  of  any 
description. 

8.  OoUosionor  communication  b)twe3n  candidates  during  the  examinations  or  willful  mis 
representation  in  statements  furnished  wIU  wholly  vitiate  their  examination. 

0.  All  statements  and  answers  must  be  written  with  Ink. 

Legal-cap  paper,  pens,  pencils,  and  memorandum  pads  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 

OttDdidates  should  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  above  regulations* 

PBOORA.M  or  ExUflNATlON,  1895. 

Monday  t  Aiiguaf  26. 

8  to  5  P.  M.    Registering ;  granmar ;  lolvll  government  aad  school  law. 

Tue$day^  August  27. 

9  A.  M.  to  19  M.    Arithmetic ;  American  history. 

9  to  6  p.  M.    Composition  and  rhetoric ;  geology  ;  chemistry. 

TFednesday,  August  98. 
9  A.  M.  to  19  M.    Algebra ;  general  literature. 

9  to  6  p.  M.    Geography ;  methods  and  school  economy;;  ortho^aphy . 

Thursday,  August  99. 

9  A.  M.  to  19  M.    Qeometry ;  physics. 

9  to  6  p.  M.    Drawing*;  botany. 

Friday,  August  80. 

9  ▲.  M.  tal9  M .    Physiology  and^ygtene  ;  bookkeeping. 

9  to  6  p.  M.    General  history ;  zoQlogy  ;  astronomy ;  L%tln,  French  or  Germiin,  as  a 

■obstltnte  for  soOlogy  or  astronomy. 

J.  F.  CROCKER, 

State  Superintendent, 

•  Oandidates  entering  the  examination  for  the  flret  time  may  submit  letters  In  raf erenoe  to 
I  and  moral  character,  attaching  the  same  to  this  statement. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

DkPARTM KNT  OF  PUBLIO  INBTRUOTION, 

SUPKBiNTBhDKNT'8  OFriOB, 
ALBANTi  Julff  d,  1894 

*<>  School  CommiisionerB  and  City  Superintendents : 

The  oompetitiTe  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  scholanhlps  in  Cornell  UniTereity, 
I^'K^Tlded  for  by  chapter  ^1  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  will  be  held  in  each  county  on  Saturday,  June 
^*  1(95,  commencing  at  0  a.  m. 

^e  examinations  wiU  be  in  <^arge  of  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school  commlsslonen 
**^  each  county,  under  such  regruUitlons  as  may  be  agreed  upon  to  secure  an  examination  which 
^i^ail  be  fair  in  all  respects.    Village  superintendents  are  not  authorized  to  act. 

Tea  Law. 
Following  is  the  law  as  amended  by  chapter  29Uof  the  Lawslof  1887: 

1 0.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  the  said  uniyerRity  sh*il  be  open  to  applicants  for 
Admission  thereto  at  tha  lowest  ratee  of  expense  coi  sUtent  wi:h  Its  welfare  and  efficiency, 
%nd  without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  preyious  occupation  or  Ijcality.  But,  with  a  view  to 
equalise  its  advaatages  to  all  p^rts  of  th-^  Htate,  the  institution  shall  reoeiye  students  to  the 
number  of  one  each  year  from  each  Assembly  district  in  this  rState,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  eh&'i  give  theai  inntruct'on  in  aoy  or  all  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  in  any 
department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition  fee  or  of  any  incldentai  charges  to  be  paid 
to  said  unlyerstty.  unless  such  incidental  charges  shall  have  been  made  to  compensate  fur 
material  consumed  by  said  s  udents  or  for  damages  needlt- ssly  or  purposely  done  uy  them  to 
the  property  of  said  university.  The  said  free  instruction  (hall,  moreover,  be  accorded  to  said 
Btndencs  in  consideration  of  their  superior  ability  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in 
the  academies  and  public  schools  of  ibis  Stat- .  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  L<eglsla> 
ture  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows: 

1.  A  competiiive  examination,  under  the  direction  of  th^  [>epartmeut  of  Public  Instruction, 
shall  be  held  at  the  county  courthoune  in  each  county  of  the  State,  upon  the  first  Saturday  of 
June  in  each  year,  by  the  city  surerlntendeots  and  the  school  commiMioners  of  the  county. 

i.  None  but  pupils  of  at  least  Itfje^rs  of  age  and  of  ^ix  months^  standing  in  the  conmion 
schools  or  academies  of  the  State,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  examination, 
■hall  be  eligible. 

8.  Such  examination  rhall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  president  of 
the imivenity.  Question  iaper«  prepared  by  the  (>epa  tment  of  Public  Inet^uction  fhall  be 
used,  and  the  examination  paper*  hdnded  in  b/ the  difTf  rent  candidates  ehali  be  retained  by  the 
examiners  and  f  rwarded  to  the  Depa'^tment  of  Public  Inst  ruction. 

4.  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  huch  examination,  make  and  file  in  the  Depart  - 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  a  certificate  in  which  they  ehall  nime  ail  the  candidates  examined 
and  specify  the  order  of  their  exocllence,  and  such  candidates  shall,  in  the  order  of  their  excel- 
lence,  became  entitled  to  the  a  -hoUrshipti  b-lon{ring  to  their  respective  counties. 

5.  In  case  any  candidate  who  may  become  euti  led  to  a  Bchoiarship  bhaJl  fail  to  claim  the 
same  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examiubtlon  at  such  univeraity,  or  shall  die,  resign  or 
absent  himself  without  leave,  be  expellfd,  or  for  any  other  reas jn  hhaii  a)>andon  his  right  to  or 
racate  such  scholarship,  either  before  or  after  entering  thereupon,  then  the  candidate  certified 
to  be  next  entitled  in  the  same  cout  ty  ah^l  become  entiUt-d  to  the  same.  In  case  any  scholar- 
ship  beionsing  to  any  county  »hall  not  be  cla'uied  by  auy  candidate  resident  in  that  county,  the 
State  Superintendent  may  fill  the  aame  by  appointing  there tj  seme  candidate  first  t- ntitled  to  a 
▼acancy  ifl  some  other  county,  after  no. ice  hai  been  served  on  the  superintendent  or  commis- 
■kmers  of  schools  of  sa  d  county.  In  any  such  case  the  presidt^nt  of  the  university  shall  at 
onoe  notify  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  ofHoer  shall  immediately  notify 
the  candidate  next  entitled  to  the  vflcant  scholarvhip  of  his  right  to  the  same. 

6.  Any  State  student  who  c>hail  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  the 
anIvMwtT  that  he  rrquir^s  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpoee  of  earning  funds  with  which  tn 
defray  his  living  expanses  whi!e  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  diEcretion  of  the  president,  be 
granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  the 
oommencement  thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  said  university. 
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'  7.  In  oertlfylDK  the  quatlflcations  of  the  oatididatee  preferenoe  shall  be  given  (where  other 
qualiflcfttton*  areequ«l;  to  the  children  of  thoie  who  h^ye  died  in  the  miUtary  or  naval  serrioe 
of  the  Cnited  States. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination  shall  be  sriven  in  all  the  schools  haTing 
pupils  eliffibie  thereto,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  hhall  be  publishM 
once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  at  least  two  new^sp^pers  in  each  county  Immediately  prior  to 
the  holding  of  such  examloationa.  The  c  st  of  publishing  such  notlc«9a  and  the  necessary 
ezpensesgof  such  examinations  shall  be  a  ch&r^ce  upon  each  county  respectlyely,  and  shall  be 
audited  and  paid  by  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof.  The  Rtate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  publishing  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for. 
He  may,  in  h  s  dlncretion,  direct  that  the  ezaniioation  in  any  county  may  be  held  at  some  ether 
time  and  place  than  that  above  specified,  m  which  casn  it  shall  be  held  as  directed  bv  him.  He 
shall  keep  full  records  in  his  department  of  the  reports  of  ihe  difl^erent  examiners,  showing  the 
age,  post-office  address  and  standing  of  each  candidate,  and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their 
rights  under  this  act.  He  shall  determine  any  controversies  which  may  arise  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  He  is  herebv  charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  filling  of  s  ich  scholarships.  Students  enj  lying  the  privileges  of 
free  scholarships  shall,  in  common  with  the  other  studeots  of  said  university,  be  subject  t>  all 
of  the  examntti-ind,  rulei  an  i  requlrdmenta  of  the  bjard  of  trustees  or  faculty  of  said  univer- 
sity, except  as  herein  provided. 

Notice  or  Examination. 

Notice  of  this  examination  Is  to  be  publhhed  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  prior  thereto  in 
two  newspapers  in  each  county.  At  the  proper  time  you  will  advise  with  the  other  officers, 
who  with  you  are  to  have  charge  of  the  examination  in  your  county,  and^wlll  Jointly  prepare, 
sign  and  publish  the  required  notice.  A  form  of Jnotlce  for  publication  which  may  be  used,  will 
be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  communication.  Tou  will  instruct  publishers  of  newspapers 
to  forward  their  oills  for  such  publication  to  the  board  of  sup^rvlgors  of  your  county,  as  the 
law  makes  the  cost  of  publication  a  county  charge.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  notice 
required  by  law,  please  endeavor  to  procure  general  newspaper  comment  upon  the  matter,  and 
otherwise  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  bring  the  examination  to  the  attention  of  all  schools 
having  eligible  candidates. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  cause  the  free  scholarship  privileges  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  hold  them  as  prizes  before  all  the  pupils  of  the 
aoadem!es  an  1  common  schools  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  to  the 
end  that  the  scholarships  may  be  filled,  and  that  the  opportunities  wh  ch  they  offer  may  be 
brought  to  as  many  ai  possible  of  the  most  deserving  children  of  the  commonwealth. 

Where  Examinations  Mat  be  Held. 

While  the  aw  provides  that  the  examination  shall  be  held  in  ths  county  courthouse  In  each 
ooimty,  it,  at  the  same  time,  permits  it  to  be  held  elsewhere  by  the  direction  of  the  Superin 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  law  to  provide  at  least  one  place 
where  the  examination  may  of  right  be  held,  hence  the  courthouse  is  designated.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  better  to  hold  the  examination  in  a  school  building  in  all  cases  where  the  local 
school  officers  will  consent  thereto,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  do  In  most  Instances.  Where 
such  consent  Is  obtained,  you  may  insert  such  place  in  the  notice  without  communJoating  with 
the  Depart  nent  for  direction  la  the  premises.  No  expense  must  be  incurred  on  this  account, 
however.  Unless  school  buildings  are  offered  free  of  c jst,  the  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
county  coiu'thouse. 

How  Question  Papbhs  Will  be  Sent. 

In  all  counties  having  but  one  school  commissi  iner,  printed  question  papers,  answers,  blank 
forms  for  reports,  blank  statements  of  candidates,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  to  him  on  the 
twenty -fifth  day  of  May  next.  In  count'es  having  two  or  more  school  commissioners,  or  one 
or  more  dty  superintendents,  they  will  confer  together  and  advise  me  promptly  to  whom  the 
question  papers,  etc.,  shou'd  be  sent. 

Special  Attention. 

Examiners  will  call  the  attention  of  all  Interested  to  the  following : 

) .  Candidates  mubt  be  actual  residents  of  this  State. 

8.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  sge. 

8.  Candidates  mustshiw  that  they  have  attend«Kl  a  common  school  or  academy  of  this  State 
for  at  least  six  months  during  the  ye  u*  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  examination. 
Teaching  can  not  be  considered  equivalent  to  attendance.  Attendance  at  private  schools  or  In 
normal  dep:irtments  of  normal  schools  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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i.  GuidldAtes  should  in  all  oases  attend  the  examfnattons  in  the  counties  in  whidi  thej 
actually  reside. 

5.  No  person  should  enter  an  exsmlaatlon  unless  prepared  to  acoept  a  scholarship,  should 
one  be  awarded. 

6.  No  person  can  receive  a  Ck>mell  State  scholarship  who  does  not  enter  an  examination. 

7.  Any  person  appointed  to  a  scholarship  and  afterward  decUniog  the  same,  forfeits  it 
•btohitely,  and  the  vaoanoj  is  filled  from  the  list  of  other  eligible  candidates.  The  candidate 
taeUgible,  howerer,  to  enter  a  succeeding  examination  by  meeting  the  conditions  required. 

8.  It  is  advisable  for  candidates  who  fall  to  obtain  scholarships  to  take  the  entrance  examl- 
BfttioD  at  the  university  in  September,  as  all  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  appointments  from  can 
dkiatee  on  the  eligible  lists  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  and  registered  in  the 
onlTersity.    No  direct  assurance  can  be  giren  that  a  scholarship  can  be  awarded,  as  there  may 
be  no  vaoanolea. 

Subjects  for  EzAiiiNATioif. 

The  president  of  Oomell  University  has  designated  the  following  subjects  for  the  examina- 
tion of  1805,  viz.:  English,  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  plane  geometry,  and  either  Latin,  French 
or  Qerman,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

SoopB  or  Subjbot-Mattbr. 

In  English.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  composition  —  correct  in 
q)eUing,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  by  paraipraphs,  and  expression— upon  one  of  several 
■objects  announced  at  th«)  time  of  the  examination. 

For  1806:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  Milton's  L' Allegro,  U  Pen- 
lerosa,  Comua,  and  Lycidas,  Loogfeliow's  Evangeline,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers, 
Kscaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  on  Addison,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot. 

In  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations,  and  Including  radicals  and  the  theory  of  exponents; 
St  much  as  is  contained  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  larger  treatises  of  Newcomb,  Olney, 
Bay,  R'^binson,  Tochunter,  Wells,  Wentworth,  or  of  Charles  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  or 
Hall  A  Knight's  Elementary^ Algebra. 

In  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures;  as  much  ss  is  contained 
In  the  larger  text-books. 

In  plane  geometry :  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  six  bDoksof  elementary  geometry. 

In  Latin :  four  books  of  Caasar's  Commentaries  or  an  equivalent  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
tbe  grammar. 

In  rrmch :  the  amount  of  French  necessary  would  be  represented  by  the  whole  of  Whitney.'s 
Practical  French  Orammar,  and  by  the  first  hundred  pages  of  Super's  French  Reader,  and  the 
whole  of  Crane  and  Brui's  Tablaaux  de  la  Revolution  FianQaise. 

In  Gtorman :  the  amount  of  Qerman  necessary  would  be  represented  by  the  reading  matter  in 
Brandt's  Reader,  or  by  the  larger  portion  of  Whitney's  Reader,  and  by  the  amount  of  gram- 
mar in  B.-andt's,  Joyne-i— Messiner's  or  Whitney's  Orammar.  Preparation  by  the  so-called 
**  natural "  method  should  be  supplemented  by  a  th  trough  drill  in  Syntax. 

MMTHOD  or  CONDUOTIKO  THC  EXAMINATIONS. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  manner  of  procedure  be  as  follows : 

Up<m  calling  the  class  ti  order,  have  each  member  fill  out  with  ink,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  blank  statement  of  name,  residence,  post-offioe  address,  etc.  Collect  the  same  and  dismiss 
any  candidate  whose  statement  does  not  indicate  his  eligibility  to  the  scholarship  unler  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  and  return  these  certificates  with  your  report. 

Next,  submit  the  question  papers  on  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Continue  the  sitting  upon  the 
two  subjects  named  without  ioterruption  from  9  to  18  o'clock,  ualess  candld&tes  finish  prior  to 
that  time.  Close  the  sitting  at  19  o'clock  in  any  event,  having  notified  the  class  at  the  opening 
that  this  win  be  done. 

Direct  that  the  candidates  write  their  answers  [in  ink  upon  uniform  paper  supplied  by  this 
Department  Tou  will  supply  to  applicants  ink  and  pens,  forwarding  your  bill  for  the  same, 
together  with  the  bills  for  publishing  the  notices  of  examination,  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
your  county,  which  is  required  by  the  law  to  audit  and  p%y  these  necessary  expenses.  Keep 
the  answers  in  eachlsubject  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  by  themselves. 
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Let  the  afternoon  sitting  for  the  ez%miaation  in  Engllah,  plane  geometry,  and  Latin,  French 
or  German  begin  at  1:30  and  end  at  5  o'clock,  unless  candidates  finish  their  work  earlier. 

Each  answer  should  belmarked  upon  a  scale  having  a  maximum  of  ten.  Each  absolutely 
correct  answer  would  receive  ten  credits,  and  a  correspondingly  less  number  as  it  approxi- 
mated correctness;  an  absolutely  erroneous  anrwer  should  be  marked  with  a  zero.  There  sre 
S6  questions  in  ail.  If  all  were  correctly  answered  the  c  uididate  wou'd  receive  2S0  credits,  and 
a  correspondingly  less  number  as  he  approached  correctness.  The  aggregate  number  of  credlti 
received  will  determine  the  relative  standing  of  the  candidates. 

Examiners,  immtdistely  upon  the  close  of  the  examination,  will  forward  to  the  State  Suptt^ 
Intendent,  at  Albany,  all  papers  submitted  by  candidates  in  English,  Latin,  French  and 
Gtorman.  The  papers  submitted  in  thes^  subjects  will  be  marked  at  the  State  Departmeit 
▲11  papers  submitted  in  other  subjects  will  be  marked  by  the  examiners  on  the  above  basis. 

As  soon  as  miy  be,  and  certainly  within  ten  days  after  the  examination,  examiners  will 
forward  the  report  of  all  papers  marked  by  them,  signed  by  all  city  superintendents  and 
school  commissioners  to  the  State  Superintendent.  All  of  the  answer  papers  of  all  the  casdi- 
datea  marked  by  examiners,  together  with  applicants'  statements,  must  be  forwarded  with  the 
report  of  the  examiners  to  the  Superintendent. 

How  Vacanciks  will  be  Filled. 

The  law  now  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  fill  vacancies  arising  in  any  county,  by 
appointing  some  candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  in  some  other  county  after  the  quota  of 
■oholarshlps  belonging  to  that  other  county  has  been  filled.  In  exercising  this  power  the  follow- 
ing system  will  be  followed,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  advise  the  class  The  examination 
papers  of  the  candidates  standing  highest  upon  the  list  in  each  county  (after  the  appointments 
have  been  made  from  that  county)  will  be  classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  and 
appointments  will  be  made  from  this  list  In  the  order  in  which  the  names  stand.  If  this  list 
should  be  exhausted,  the  same  course  would  be  pursued  as  to  candidates  coming  next  upon  the 
list  in  each  county.  In  this  way  all  candidates  will  secure  such  rights  as  their  merits  entitle 
them  to,  the  State  Superintendent  will  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duty  of  diacrlminatian, 
and  the  scholarfehlps  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  territory  of  the  State. 

Examinations  Must  not  be  Omitteo. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  number  of  candidates  who  present  themselves  will  be  smaller 
than  the  number  of  scholarships  belonging  to  the  county,  aod  in  such  cases  it  may  he  thought 
uimecessary  to  go  through  the  examination.  To  take  that  course  would  be  a  mistake.  Candi- 
dates will  become  entitled  to  their  scholarships  only  after  the  steps  indicated  by  the  statute 
■hall  have  been  taken.  The  law  must  be  Ifuliy  complied  with.  Therefore,  it  is  advised  that  all 
the  proceedings  be  taken  regularly,  and  that  the  examination  papers  be  filed  in  the  Department, 
even  though  the  number  should  be  so  small  in  any  county  as  to  remove  the  necessity  for 
competition  between  candidates. 

Entrance  Exahinations. 

The  entrance  examinations  at  the  university  will  begin  on  June  14  and  September  18,  and  will 
continue  five  days  at  each  time.  Successful  candidates  must  appear  at  the  opening  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  examinations,  but  as  the  time  which  will  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  com- 
petitive examination  and  the  June  entrance  examination  at  the  university  is  only  thirteen  days, 
It  will  be  impossible  for  this  Department  to  notify  candidates  of  the  result  of  examinations 
■ufflciently  early  for  them  to  appear  at  the  June  entrance  examination. 

All  appointments  will  be  awarded  at  the  earliest  date  possible  and  certainly  before  July  Ist. 
This  Department  will  njtify  all  candidates  of  the  standing  which  they  attained  in  the  exami- 
nations and  their  rights  In  the  premises. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Svperintendeni, 

Note.— It  will  be  well  to  read  the  essential  portions  of  this  circular  to  the  class  before  the 
sizamination  begins. 
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Form  or  Notiob. 

(Vorm  of  notice  to  be  published  In  two  newspapers  in  each  county,  once  a  week,  for  three 
veeks  prior  to  the  examlnatloa.) 

CORKBLL  UNIYKRSITT. 

State  Scholarahips. 
(Notice  pursuant  to  chapier.291,  Laws  of  1887.) 

A  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  Scholarships  in  Ck>mell  Uoiversitj 

fidUng  to  the  coun tj  of ,  will  be  held  at  the  (nam e  the  bull  d Ing> 

,  in  the  city  (or  village)  of ,  on  Saturday,  the 

flnt  day  of  June  next,  commencing  at  0  ▲.  m. 

Osndidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  six  months*  standing  in  the  common 
■ehoolB  or  academies  of  the  State  during  the  present  school  year. 

No  person  should  enter  an  examination  unless  prepared  to  accept'a  scholarship,  should  one 
be  awarded. 

The  examination  will  be  upon  the  following  sub  jests,  viz.:  English,  arithmetic,  plane 
tsometry,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  either  Latin,  French  or  German ,  at  the 
optJoD  of  the  candidate. 

There  will  be  as  many  candidates  appointed  from  this  county  as  there  are  Assembly  dletrlcte 
In  the  county.    Candidates  will  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Dateat ,  this day  of  May,  1895. 


Superintendent  of  SchooU^  City  of. 

School  Commissioner 

School  Commisaioner 


XL    aXTESTIONS  SUBMITTED  AT  EXAMINATIONS,  JUNE  2,  1894» 

A.  M. 

EnglisJi, 
Write  a  short  English  composition  —  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  by 
pmrmgrmpbM,  and  expression— upon  one  of  the  following  subjects:    Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Dickens*  David  Oopperfleld,  Irviag*s  Blp  Van  Winkle. 

Plane  Oeomeiry. 

•  Demonstrate :  The  greater  side  In  any  triangle  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  to  It. 
S.  Demonstrate :  If  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  circles  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

■  their  radii,  the  circles  are  tangent  externally. 
S.  Demonstrate :  Triangles  with  an  angle  in  each  equal,  and  the  including  fides  proi>ortIonal» 
are  similar. 

4.  To  construct  a  polygon  sImQar  to  a  given  polygon  and  having  a  given  ratio  to  it 

Give  construction  and  proof. 
B.  A  rh<»nbus  contains  100  square  feet,  and  the  length  of  one  diagonal  Is  ten  feet. 
Find  the  length  of  the  other  diagonal. 

Latin, 
1.  Translate : 

1.  Quamobrem  placult]  el,  ut  ad  Arlovlstum  legatos  mitteret,  qui  ab  eo  postularent,  ui 

9.  allquem  locum  medium  utrlusque  collcqulo  diceret :   velle  sese  de  re  publica  et  summis 

5.  utrlusque  rebus  cum  eo  agere. 
S.  Translate: 

4.  Qnarum  rerum  a  nostris^propter  pauoltatem  fieri  nihil  poterat,  ac  non  modo  defesso  ex 

6.  pugna  excedendi,  scd  ne  saucio  quidem  ejus  loci,  ubi  constiterat,  rellcquendl  ac  sui 
6.  redpiendi  facultas  dabatur. 

5.  OlTe  the  qmtax  of  (a)  §ese  (line  8);  (6)  rerum]  Qine  4);  :(c)  defeuo  0Ine6);  (cf)  loci 

Oine  6). 
4.  (a)  Where  In  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  redpiendi  found  r    (6)1  What  Is  its  syntax  ? 

6.  Glve.the  principal  parts  of  (a)  plaeuit  (line  1) ;  (&)  mitteret  (lice  1)  ;l(c)  agere  (line  8)  ; 

(6)  dife98oOtnt  5). 
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FrcTieh, 
1-9,  TWuisUte: 

Lea  8u6doi8  sont  bfen  fatts,  robustes,  aglles,  oapablet  de  soutanlr  les  plus  granda  traTMOL, 

la  faim,  et  la  misdre;  nds  g^aenlers,  pleinB  de  flert6,  plus  braTM  qu^lndustrtoox,  ajans 

long-temps  n6gllg6  et  cultiTant  mal  aujourd'hui  le  commeroei  qui  seal  pourralt  leur 

donner  ce  qui  manque  &  leur  pays.    On  dit  que  c'est  prlncipalement  de  la  ^udde,  doat 

une  partie  ae  nomme  encore  Gothie,  que  ae  d6borddrent  oea  muitttudea  de  Gotha  qui 

Inonddrent  I^Burope,  et  I'arrachdrent  &  Tempire  remain,  qui  en  arait  6t6  cinq  cents 

ann6ea  I'uaurpateur,  le  tyran,  et  le  Idglalateur. 

t/.Tranalate: 

L'AIOUILLK. 

Aiguille  gentiUe, 
Va,  Tiena,  roltlge  et  coura; 
Quand  pleure  la  f  amille, 
Ta  douce  lueur  brille 

8ur  MS  triates  joura. 

4.  (a)  Select  from  the  first  ezerdae  three  irregular  yerbs  and  glre  the  principal  parts  of  each. 

(6)  Analyze  the  second  selection  and  parse  each  word  in  the  first  and  second  lines. 
6.  Translate  into  French  the  following: 

(a)  **  It  is  when  we  are  far  from  our  country  that  we  feel,  abore  all,  the  instinct  which 

attaches  us  to  if    (6)  "Our  conscience  la  the  roice  of  a  friend,  our  pasaiona  are  the  voioa 

of  an  enemy/'    (c>  '*  Agreeable  coimsel  is  aeldom  useful/* 

Oerman. 
1-8.  Translate  into  English  : 

3)cv  SWalcr  unb  fcin  aWciflcr. 

(fin  junker  SKaleu  ftattc  ciii  Dortreff(id)e^  8i(b  Devfertigt,  ba«  bcfte,  bQ«  i^m 
ie  gelimcjeii  war,  fclbfl  fcin  9Beiflcv  fanb  nid)t^  bavan  gu  tabcln.  S)ci*  junge 
5Ka(er  abcv  roar  fo  cntjUcft  bariiber,  baf?  cr  unanft)5rlid)  ba^  fficrf  feincr  ftunft 
bctra^tetc  unb  fcinc  ©tubien  cinftcfltc;  benn  cr  glaubtc,  fic^  nic^t  mc^r  ilbcrtrcffcn 
gu  f5nnen. 

Sinc^  9iKorqen§,  al9  cr  Don  9?eucm  fcine«  SBiIbe«  fic^  frcucn  iwoDtc,  fanb  er, 
bag  fcin  3Kciftcr  ba5  (janjc  Qkmdlbc  au^cjctSfd^t  ^attc.  3"^"^"b  unb  wcinenb 
ranntc  cr  ju  i^m  unb  fiagtc  nad)  bcr  Urfaci)c  bc5  cjraufamcn  3Scrfa^rcn5. 

jDcr  SKciftcr  antroortctc:  „3d)  ftabc  c^  mit  lucifcm  Scbac^t  gct^an.  3)od  ®c* 
mfilbc  luar  c^nt;  abcr  c^  luar  jugtcid)  bcin  SJcrbcrbcn." 

wSBie  fo?"  fragtc  ber  |ungc  Siinftlcr. 

rrSicbcr,"  antiuortctc  bcr  5D?eifler,  „bu  licbtcfl  nic^t  mcl^r  bic  Hunfl  in  bciucm 
©ilbc,  fonbcrn  nnr  bi^  fclbft.  ©laube  mir,  t^  \mv  nid)t  uoKcnbct,  njcnn  t9  auc^ 
un^  fo  fdjicn;  c^  roar  nur  cine  ®tubie. — Da,  nimm  ben  ^infcl  unb  pe^c,  roa5  bu 
Don  Stcncm  crfd)affcft!  Sag  bid)  ba^  Opfcr  nid)t  gcrcucn.  5)a6  ©rogc  mug  in 
bir  fcin,  ct)c  bu  e^  auf  bic  Seinroanb  gn  bringcn  Dcrmagft " 

2Kutt)ig  unb  uoCi  3"'^*^"*^"  ^^  U4  ""^  fcinem  ?c()rcr  crgriff  cr  ben  ^infel 
unb  Doflenbete  fcin  ^ervlic^flcS  2j3cvf:  bai8  Opfer  bcr  Op^igenie.  S)cnn  ber 
9tame  bei8  ^iinftlcr^  roar 

Simotl^eud  JlrummaAer. 

4.  I.  Decline  (a.)  Da«  gan^e  ©cmfilbe;  (b.)  fcin  (icrrli^iltcS  ffiert.  II.  (a) 
Conjugate  in  the  present,  perfect,  and  future  indicative  roargclungen; 
b.)  (live  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative  and 
subjunctive  of  the  following  verbs:  cinflcflte,  nimm,  crgriff. 

6.  Translate  into  German  the  foUowing: 

03od  morning,  my  friend,  how  are  you  ?   This  is  a  fine  morning.    The  birds  bare  been 
alnging  aince  daybreak  aa  though  aprlng  had  really  come. 


^ 


■ 
a 
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p.  ic 

Arithmetio. 

1.  S5»8Xd+64-f-^  of  I — .3X67.5=?    (In  the  Bolutton,  recognise  therpreoedenoe 

J  of  signs.) 

a       t.  Fhid  (a)  the  sixth  power  of  .8 ;  (&>  the  third  power  of  1 1-7;  (e>  the  f  quare  root  of  1S9.6 

a  (correct  to  two  dedmal  places). 

5.  A  promissory  note  for  $100  and  interest,  giren  April  6, 1894,  for  three  months  is  discounted 
to-daj  at  bank,  at  6  per  cent,  ^et  annum.    Find  the  proceeds. 

4.  A  piece  of  real  estate  was  sold  for  104  per  cent,  of  its  assessed  ratuation,  the  sellfT  gaining 
thereby  15  per  cent,  of  the  sum  paid  by  htm  for  the  property.  What  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  ra  nation  did  the  render  pay  for  the  property  when  he  bought  it  ? 

6.  The  distance  from  Albany  to  Syracuse,  via  N.  Y.  0.  E.  R.,  is  148  miles.  Find,  the  distance 
in  kilometers. 

Algebra, 
1.  Find  the  Q.  a  D.  and  L.  0.  M.  of  iC*— 8ic'+7a:— 21  and  a;«+  6a;  — 27. 

X 

1  Simplify    6+     c 


a-\-e_ 


8.  Giren        \^  -4-— =  li**®  ^°*  ***  value  of  x  and  y, 
(  X         V  ) 

4.  DiTide  h  into  two  such  parts  that  the  sum  of  their  square  roots  shall  be  r. 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  16+2  ^56. 
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III.  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STATE  SCHOLARS  AT  OOBNEU 
UNIVERSITY,  APPOINTED  UPON  EXAMINATION  HELl 
JUNE  2,  1894. 


I 

9 
SS 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
k2 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
60 
67 
68 
69 
00 
01 
ti 
08 
04 
«5 
00 
07 
08 

70 
71 


NAHE. 


Wensley.  Emmi  J 

CofHo,  Wm   J 

QIkdoux,  John  B 

Wright,  Floyd  R 

Mix,  Charles  Mel vin 

Gary,  Helen  Louise 

afoore,  Clarence  Stanton. . . 

Mastln,  Eliua  L  

Beotley,  Dillon 

Gibbs,  Harley  v-^tuart. 

Dodi^e,  Lillian  Myra 

Denio,  Hiram  Henry    . .   . . 
Carpenter,  Loui8  Schenck  . 

Horton,  Albert  H 

Gannett,  Frank  B 

Durrill,  Edward  P 

Toet,  (ieorfce  (MlM) 

Taylor,  Harry  Leroy 

Clark,  Ab-^rt  H    

Fenton.  James  Burton  . . . . 
Bfass'-y,  Myrtle  Lothrop  . . . 

Price,  wm.  R 

Foster.  Henry  H 

Tefft,  Walter  C 

Powell,  John  1 

TouDir,  Lou  E 

Williams,  Florence  L 

Johnson,  Edjf^r 

Bellinger.  Harry  M 

Rathbone.  Richmond  L . . . . 

Carter,  Rffle  A 

Tabe,  Arthur  C ». 

Gumee,  BlandlnaH 

Rhodes,  Elizabeth  M 

Dexter,  Frank  H 

Cochrane,  Frank  L 

Nightingale,  Eleanor  M.... 

Lyle,  Henry  H.  M 

Hhafer,  Wm   B  ,  Jr 

Ross,  Ida 

Holmes.  Jessie  A 

Steele,  Wesley 

Dean,  Marshall  H 

Tenney,  Maynard  A 

Dipple,  Charles,  Jr 

Bay  lis,  Howard  A. 


Fuller,  Jesse,  Jr. 

Englert,  Alfred    

Bheldon,  Ira  Cyrus 

Cameron,  Charles  R 

Knowlton,  Daniel  C 

vCaoon,  William  W 

Dennis,  Mary  Rebecca 

Defendorf,  Days  •Cliz»beth. 

Fayant,  Frank  Hlx 

Druskin,  Samuel  Jerome* . . 

Weiss,  Julius  

Brewster,  Henry  B 

DeGraff,  Lillian 

Vreeland,  George  W 

Steuber,  Henry  J 

Seymour,  Maud  D 

Humlston,  Robert  L 

Grossman,  Gilbert 

Austin,  James  E 

Myers,  Morrell  Andrews  . . . 
Murv  hy^Ed  ward  Joseph . . 

Gelder,  WalterH 

Berry,  Clyde  A 

Norwood,  Quj 

Knott,  EbudmA 


County  appointed  for. 


A 


Albsny  

Albany 

Albany 

Albiny   

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

C'hemunK 

Chenango  

Ctlnton 

Columbia 

Ciirtland 

De'aware 

Dutch^He 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin  .... 

Fulton 

Genet>ee 

Greene  

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Kings 

KlngH 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

K;ngs 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

I^wls 

Livingston 

Madison  

Monroe  

Monroe  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Hew 'I Qrk.«. ,,««««„«,, 


County  of 
residence. 


Albany. 

Albany. 

Abanv. 

Tompkins. 

Allegany. 

Broome. 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga. 

Chautauqua. 

Chemung. 

Ch'nango. 

Livingston. 

Columbia. 

Chautauqua. 

Otsego. 

Ontario. 

Fulton. 

Erie. 

Tompkins. 

Erie. 

Brie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 

Essex. 

rranklin. 

Fulton. 

Genesee. 

(Greene. 

Herkimer. 

J«4erson. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kngs. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Genesee. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Delaware. 

Kings. 

Kiogs. 

Kings. 

Kings. 

Kiogs. 

Lewis. 

Livingston. 

MadisoD. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Cayvga. 

NewYork. 

New  York. 

Genesee. 

Tompkins. 

Oneida. 

Suffolk. 

Chenango. 

OajTUga. 

Broome. 

Ontark>. 

Chautanqua. 

Osttanuigns. 

MootcooMT. 
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List  of  State  Scuolars — {Continued), 


a 

9 

73 
7S 
74 
75 
7< 
77 
78 
7» 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 


M 
91 
» 
9S 
M 
» 
91 

vr 

98 
SO 

lOO 
101 
102 
108 
1C4 
105 
106 
107 
106 
100 
110 
111 
118 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
190 

m 
i« 

193 

va 

198 
IW 
118 


COUNTY. 


McCatd,  Volney  N 

P^jrry,  John  Quincy 

Kline,  Walter  J  iseph , 

Koot,  J<imHS  Benedict 

Smith.  James  L 

Dobbin^i,  Mabel  Caldren 

LamoDt,  George  B 

Ounn  Nelly  D  ividson 

Baughn,  E  Izab^th 

McQulre,  James  Henry 

easier,  Harry 

Head,  Edith  

Roes,  WUliam  A 

Townley,  Helen  Mae 

Lane,  a  *ry  Corwin 

DimoD,  Theodore 

Denton.  Carrie  Mildred , 

»k:hreud^r,  Andrew  Martin  .... 

Hfldreth,  Edward  R 

Klein,  Richard  M 

Davenport,  (•  ranc 

Smith,  Qeors^e  (i. ,  Jr 

Blaze  iBchutz,  Anna  Cj , 

Kereburn^,  Leo 

HastiDgd,  (ioorge  Tracy , 

Waterman,  Oracs  S  

Qreen.  Joseph  A , 

LudUm.  Isaac  C < 

Nye.  SyiTanus  B 

Hicks,  Rhirley  N.  O 

Tompkins,  Earnest    

Thtesseo.  Alfred  H 

Button,  Ernest  D 

Rugsiey,  Anna  M 

Huested,  Percy  L 

Tack,  Andrew  Edward 

Smith,  Norbury  L 

Hageman,  Harry  A 

Simm  ns,  LucretiaV 

Brown,  Lyman  H 

Hood,  Loul4  Howell 

Darltng.  Fred  R      

Ingersoil,  Vernon  S 

Uavis.  Leslie  A 

Holl.SarahH 

Kniffln,  Loubelle 

Ooodrlch,  Cbauncey  8 

Darmw,  Mariu«  Schoonmaker 

Van  Woert.  8u«ie  E 

Rtarbuck,  fVank  M. 

Darrow,  Milton  J... 

Fisher,  ArthurW , 

MoLaoghlin.  Daniel 

Mtdgley.  Fred  W 

Mellor,  Olara  L , 

Harris,  Clarence  O. 

Kennedy,  Jerome  D 


County  appointed  for. 


N«w  York..., 
New  York..., 
New  York  .., 
New  York..., 
New  York.... 
New  York  . . 
New  York..., 
New  York.... 
New  York... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York  ... 

Niaeara 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Onondaga..., 
Onondaga . . . . 
Onondaga.... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orange  

<  >rlean8 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnaii 

lueens 

lueens 

lueens 

Rensselaer  . . . 
Rensselaer  . . , 
Rensselaer  . . , 
Richmond . . . , 
Rockland...., 
St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady  . 
Schoharie  . . . , 
Schuyler  . . . . , 

Seneca  

Steuben 

Kteuben , 

Suffolk 

Suliiyan 

Tioga 

Tompkins  . . . . 

Ulster 

Ulster , 

Warren 

Washington . , 

Wayne , 

Westchester.. 
Westchester., 
Westchester., 
Wyoming  . . . . 
Yates 


County  of 
residence. 


Allegany. 

Allegany. 

Niagara. 

Oneida. 

Oenpsee. 

Monroe. 

0-l«ans. 

Clinton. 

Oreene. 

Chenango. 

Herkimer. 

Keaspelaer. 

Genesee. 

Tompkins. 

Niagara. 

Ooeida. 

•  >neida. 

Onondaga. 

Suffolk. 

htilton. 

Ontario. 

Ontario. 

Niagara. 

<  )rleanB. 

Oswego. 

Otsego. 

I^itnam. 

Queens. 

Schuyler. 

Queens. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

Rensselaer. 

(ienesee. 

Saratoga. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Haratoga. 

Niagara. 

Schoharie. 

Schuyler. 

Seneca. 

Steuben. 

Steuben. 

SulTolk. 

SulUvan. 

Tioga. 

Tompkins. 

UNter. 

Chautauqua. 

Warren 

Chautauqua. 

Wayne. 

Kings. 

Westchester. 

Westchester. 

Wyoming. 

Yates. 
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IV.  TABLE  BHOWnfO  BY  COUNTIES  THE  NITKBEB  OF  CAHI 
DATES  FOB  STATE  SCHOLABSHIPS  AT  COKNELL  UKIVX 
8ITT,  EXAHIHED  JUNE  2,  1894,  AND  NUHBEB  APPOINTl 
FBOU  EACH  OOUNTT. 
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T.  LIST  OF  PERSONS  WHO   BECEITED  COBNELL  STATE  SCHO: 
ABSHIPS  IN  1893,  BUT  WHO  AKE  NO  LONQEB  STUDENTS  II 
THE  UNIVEBSITT. 
Ho  ymstacj  raportod  tor  18)9. 
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College  Graduates  Certificates 


Indorsement  of  Normal  Diplomas  and  State  Certificates 

Issued  in  Other  States. 

1.  Law  of  1888. 

2.  CiRcuLAB  OF  Information. 

3.  Practice  in   Other  States  on   Indorsement  of  Life 

Certificates  and  Normal  School  Diplomas  Issued  in 
New  York  State. 

4.  List  of  College  Graduates'  Certificated  Granted  1894. 

5.  List  of  Normal  Diplomas  Indorsed,  1894. 

6.  List  of  State  Cbbtifioates  Indorsed  1894. 
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COLLEGE  GRADUATES'  CERTIFICATES. 


IlTDOBSBMBNT  OF  NoBHAL  DiPLOMAS  AND  StATB  CsBTlFICATES  IsSUBD 

IN  Othbb  States. 
1.    THE  ULW  OF  1888. 

TteLflglalatiire  of  1888,  amended  by  chapter  831,  section  15  of  title  1,  of  the  "  CV>nBolldated  School 
4et "  10  as  to  read  as  follows  (ameodments  In  Italics) : 

IIS.  He  (the  State  Superintendent)  may  grant,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office  a.  certificate 
<f  Qoallflcatlon  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such  eertlflcate  shall  be 
SBOcloslve  evidence  that  the  person  to  whom  It  was  granted  Is  qualified  by  moral  character.  loam> 
^and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  In  the  State.  Such  certificate  may  be  granted  by  him 
Mlj  upon  examination.  He  shall  determine  the  manner  In  which  such  examination  shall  be  con- 
<teted,  and  may  designate  proper  persons  to  conduct  the  tame  and  report  the  result  to  hlra.  He 
Mqr  also  appoint  times  and  places  for  holding  such  examinations,  at  leaitt  once  In  each  year,  and 
etase  due  notice  thereof  to  be  given.  Eb  may  cdao,  in  his  discretion,  issue  a  certificate  wit/umi 
^amhuUioti,  to  any  gradwUe  €f  a  coQege  or  university  %ieho  has  hatl  three  yens'  experience  cu  a 
tudker.  Sueh  last  mentioned  oertifloate  shatl  be  Innown  as  the  "college  graduate's  ccrtijlcate,'*  and 
■sy  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma  issued  by  a 
Mats  normal  school  or  a  eertiftoate  issued  by  a  State  Superintendent  or  State  Board  of  Fklucatton  in 
•Sf  other  State,  uthich  indorsement  shatt  confer  upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privileges 
tss/trvod  by  law  upon  the  holders  cj  diplomas  or  eertifUxUes  issued  by  State  normal  schools  or  by  the 
Sots  Superintendent  in  this  State.  He  may  also  Issue  temporary  licenses  to  teach,  limited  to  any 
Khod  ooounissloner  district  or  school  district,  and  for  a  perlo<l  not  exceeding  six  months,  when- 
«*».  la  hla  judgment.  It  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  him  to  do  so. 


2.   CIBCT7LAR  OF  INFORICATION. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Dbpabtmbmt  op  Pcblio  Instbuction,      J 

Albany,  Septerttber  5,  1804.  \ 

The  following  information  concerning  college  graduatCb'  certificates 
ii  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested : 

Thb  Law. 
(From  section  10  of  title  I,  Consolidated  School  Law). 
§  10.  He  (the  State  Superintendent)     *    *     *    *     may  also,  in  his 
discretion,  issue  a  certificate,  without  examination,  to  any  graduate  of 
a  college  or  university  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Snch  last-mentioned  certificate  shall  be  known  as  the  "  college  gradu- 
ate's certificate,"  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause.     He  may 
ibo,  in  his  discretion,  indorse  a  diploma  issued  by  a  state  normal  school 
or  a  certificate  issued  by  a  state  superintendent  or  state  board  of 
edaoation  in  any  other  state,  which  indorsement  shall  confer  upon  the 
holder  thereof  the  same  privileges  conferred  by  law  upon  the  holders 
of  diplomas  or  certificates  issued  by  state  normal  schools  or  by  the 
■late  oaperintendent  in  this  state. 


I 
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Thb  Puaposb. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  graduate's  certificate  is  to  relieve  per- 
sons entitled  to  receive  it  from  the  necessity  of  taking  exandnatioiu 
which  would  otherwise  be  required.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  test  of  scholastic 
merit,  but  a  privilege  which  the  Superintendent  may  confer  upon  those 
deemed  worthy.     It  is  issued  in  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent 

It  is  intended  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  teachers  actually 
employed  in  New  York  State,  and  of  such  as  propose  to  follow  tlie 
profession  of  teaching  in  the  State.  It  is  not  intended  for  use  of 
teachers  who  leave  the  State,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  securing  advantage 
or  position  in  this  or  other  States. 

Requibembnts. 

All  applicants  are  informed  that  as  these  certificates  are  good  for  life 
in  this  State,  they  will  not  be  issued  until  the  Superintendent  is  in 
possession  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  good  character  and 
ability  of  applicants,  and  is  satisfied  that  they  have  taught  snocessfnlly 
for  at  least  three  years  since  graduation.  On  these  points  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  must  be  submitted.  The  names  of  at  least  three 
persons  must  be  furnished  as  references  who  are  known  in  educational 
work  in  the  State,  and  at  the  Department,  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  applicant  and  are  familiar  with  the  applicant's  work  as  a 
teacher. 

Applicants  must  show  that  they  have  taken  a  full  course  in,  and  have 
been  graduated  from  a  college  or  university  of  good  standing.  They 
must  also  show  that  they  are  actually  teaching,  or  that  they  are  under 
engagement  to  teach  in  New  York  State. 

Ample  time  will  be  taken  by  the  Superintendent  for  investigation  in 
all  cases.  Haste  must  not  be  expected,  and  applicants  are  cautioned 
against  making  engagements  which  arc  contingent  upon  the  issne  of 
certificates,  or  upon  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  issued  within  a 
fixed  time. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

State  Cebtificates  and  Nobmal  School  Diplomas  Fbom 

Othbb  States. 

Applications  for  the  indorsement  of  State  certificates  and  normal 
school  diplomas  issued  in  other  States  will  not  be  approved,  unless  the 
State  Superintendents  of  such  States  extend  a  like  courtesy  to  holders 
of  State  certificates  and  normal  school  diplomas  issued  in  this  State* 
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t8  have  been  made  for  concert  of  action  in  legislation  among  all 

teSy  bat  thus  far  little  has  been  accomplished. 

following  States,  so  far  as  known,  recognize  State  certificates 

rmal  school  diplomas  issued  in  New  York  State:     Alabama^ 

srsey,  Maryland  ( limited  in  time  and  renewable  except  in  Balti- 

Florida  and  Oregon. 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent. 

ould  be  borne  in  mind  that  teachers  employed  in  private  schools 
ademies  do  not  require  certificates,  and  college  graduates'  cer- 
9  are  not  intended  for  such  teachers.  They  are  of  no  value  to 
8  in  city  schools,  unless  the  boards  of  education  in  such  cities 
a  State  certificate  without  further  examiuations.  They  are  for 
ieX  of  persons  entitled  to  receive  them  —  for  use  and  not  for 
^nt. 


LCTICE  IN  OTHER  STATES  IN  INDORSEMENT  OF  UFE 
:£FICA.TE3  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  ISSUED  IN 
'  YORK  STATE. 

ovember,  1894,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

r  York  made  the  following  inquiry  of  State  Superintendents 

r  States:  ^ 

J  you  the  power  and  is  it  your  practice  to  indorse  life  certifi- 

btained  on  examination,  and  normal  school  diplomas  ii<sued  in 

ork  State,  making  them  valid  licenses  to  teach  in  your  State 

t  another  examination? 

following  are  the  replies  received: 

fornia,       California     recognizes    State    normal    diplomas    as 

ials  on  which  boards  may  grant  grammar  grade  certificates. 

iucational  and  State  life  diplomas  are  recognized  to  the  same 

lecticut.    No. 

\da.     Under  our  present  system  none  are  indorsed. 

ois.    No  power. 

ana.     No  statute  giving  such  authority. 

;.     Our  board  gives  due  credit  to  credentials,  but  an  experience 

State  as  a  teacher  is  required  before  granting  a  certificate  or  life 

808.      No. 

ijickt/.    Our   State    Board     of    Examiners    may    grant    State 
IS  which  are  life  certificates  on  such  examination  as  is  satis- 
to  them. 
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Louisiana,     We  are  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

Jfume.     No  answer. 

Mart/land.  No.  I  believe  no  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  \m% 
Tory  few  west  thereof,  makes  sach  provision.  If  it  ever  oomes  to 
pass,  of  course,  there  must  be  reciprocity  by  the  comity  of  States 
Will  the  Empire  Stale  lead  the  way? 

Ma8<achv8€tt8.  Our  attitude  toward  them  is  yet  to  be  settled. 
We  are  jmt  formulating  a  plan. 

Michiyari,     No. 

Minnesota,  As  to  life  certificates, — No;  as  to  normal  diplomasi 
—  Yes,  I  indorse  them  without  question  for  two  years,  then  I  may 
indorse  for  two  or  five  years,  or  for  life. 

Mississippi,    No. 

Missouri,    Haven't  such  authority  but  ought  to  have. 

Montana,  I  haven't  the  power,  but  the  State  Board  of  Eduoation 
has  the  power  and  may  indorse. 

Nebraska^  I  am  not  empowered  to  indorse  life  certificates  from 
any  other  State.  Normal  srhool  diplomas  which  are,  in  the  States 
wherein  issued,  in  effect,  certificates  for  life,  are  indorsed. 

New  Hampshire.    No  certificates  at  all  in  State. 

Neio  Jersey,     Yes. 

North  Carolina.     No. 

Ohio.    No. 

Oregon,     Yes. 

Rhode  Islafid.        We  have  at  present  no  system  of  State  certifi- 
cates. 

South  Dakota.    No. 

lennessee.    Yes.     A  diploma  from  a  normal  school  in  New  Yoris 
is  a  life  certificate  in  this  State. 

Texas.     No  authority. 

Vermont.     Yes. 

Virginia.     No. 

Washington.  We  issue  State  papers  upon  presentation  of  snoh 
papers,  if  the  applicant  shows  that  the  requirements  to  obtain  them 
are  equal  to  those  for  like  papers  in  this  State. 

Wiscojisiji.  As  to  State  certificates, — Yes,  —  if  the  result  of 
examination.     As  to  normal  school  diplomas, — No. 

Wyoming.     No. 
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6.  LIST  OF  NOBICAL  DIPLOMAS  INDOBSED,  1894. 


1 

DAte 
of  Indorae- 

BMOt. 

NAME. 

Bflddenoe. 

Gradnatad 

malscho 

■ 

68 

lUj      t 

LofllU  If.  Oook 

Port  OhMtor 

Westflekl, 

"     ^ 

/ 

6.  LIST  OF  STATE  CERTIFIOATBS  INDORSED,  1894. 


1 

Date 
of  indorae- 

BMOt. 

NAME. 

Reddenoe. 

Oertiflc 
iMiMd 

IS 

Bept.     4 

JamM  D.  DIlllDflrham 

OoroiUL •••• 

Now  Jfne 

'    ■                              =^ 

Exhibit  No.  16. 


TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES 


1.  Bbpobt  of  Supbrvisob  of  Institutxs. 

2.  BspoBTS  OF  Inshtutb  Conductobs. 

3.  Bbpobts  on  Dbawino  and  Pbihaby  Wobk. 

4.  Thb  Institutb  Law,  Bbouultino  Attbndakcb. 

5.   TbAOHBBS'   iNSTITUTBSy    InSTBUCTIONB    TO    ScHOOL    COMMIB- 
8I0NBB8. 

6.  Statisticai.  Tables. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


SUFEBVISOB  OF  INSTITUTB8. 
Charles  R  Skinner^  A.  M Albany^ 

INSTITUTE  CONDTJOTOB& 

NAMKS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D Penn  Yan. 

Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M Geneva. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  A.  M Palmyra. 

Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M Cortland . 

Archibald  C.  McLachlan,  A .  M Seneca  Falls*. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCTOBS. 

Drawing  —  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  Director,  13  Wads  worth  street, 
Buffalo;  Miss  Florence  B.  Himes,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Drawing,  176 
Elm  street,  Albany. 

PrUnary  Work  —  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Malone;  Miss  Anna  E!« 
Bggleston,  45  Wadsworth  street,  Tluffalo,  N.  Y. 


1.  BEPOBT  OF  SUFEBVISOB  OF  TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTEa 
Hon .  James  F.  Crookkr,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir. —  It  is  gratifying  to  report  a  very  satisfactory  institute 
year.  Good  results  bave  followed  efforts  made  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Department.  Hardly  a 
break  has  occurred  through  sickness  or  any  other  cause  in  carrying 
oat  arrangements  for  the  year,  and  the  Department  has  been  rewarded 
by  gf nerous  words  of  approval  from  all  interested. 
•  The  following  table  will  show  comparisons  with  the  present  year  : 


Toaeben  in  attendance 

Average  attendance       .... 
A^sreirate  daya  attendance 

Idotml  ezpeDMW  

Niunber  of  Imstltutea 


Men 


8,015 
2,910 


16»8-3. 


Women. 


12,416 
12,086 


Total. 


15,480 

16,003 

74,220 

14,460  11 

110 


189»-4. 


TotaL 


16,607 

15,800 

76,87« 

$4,881  74 

111 
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The  following  t&ble  will  show  oomparisonB  with  eveiy  year  from 
1886  to  1894,  inoluaive  : 
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The  inorease  in  attendaDce  has  not  been  marked,  but  it  is  a  satiafac- 
tiontoknowthatithaa  exceeded  expectations.  The  per  cent,  of  average 
attendance  is  the  greatest  ever  showo,  and  this  reealt  has  been 
reached  without  friction  and  with  scarcely  a  criticism  or  complaint. 
Teachers  and  the  public  seem  to  know  that  the  Department  is  dncere 
in  its  desire  to  benefit  the  schools  of  the  State,  by  encouraging  teachers 
to  see  and  realize  the  privileges  of  association  in  its  beet  and  widest 
■ense. 

Any  statistics  which  may  be  presented,  while  they  show  almost 
perfect  attendance  and  great  regularity,  cannot  give  a  clear  idea  of 
what  teachers'  institutes  are  intended  to  do.  The  vital  work  cannot 
be  shown  by  fignres.  Close  attention  and  observation  have  convinced 
me  that,  in  the  spirit  which  our  workers  and  teachers  have  shown  in 
loyal  endeavor  to  accomplish  good  results,  the  institutes  of  the  past 
year  have  never  been  surpassed.  There  has  been  a  brighter 
look  in  teachers'  faces,  there  is  more  professional  spirit,  the 
desire  to  know  more  and  to  do  more  has  been  increased,  the  ambition 
to  teach  better  schools  has  been  awakened,  and  teachers  have  learned 
to  magnify  their  calling,  and  have  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  en- 
oooragement  which  has  been  ^ven.  Altogether,  the  institutes  have 
been,  with  hardly  an  exception,  cheerful,  helpful  assemblages  of 
earnest,  thoughtful  teachers,  ready  to  give  and  willing  to  get  more  light 
in  the  work  of  an  exacting  profession.  The  Department  has  lost  no 
opportunity  to  give  teachers  every  assurance  of  interest  and  encourage- 

*rar  «lefeD  monlba.         tPor  jmt  andlag  December  1,  INI.         IPorelKbt  manUu  .«BdiiiB 
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ment,  and  it  has  been  repaid  for  all  it  has  done.  It  has  endeavored  to 
uplift  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  to  clear  away  the  discourage- 
ments which  are  so  often  felt,  to  strengthen  and  widen  the  teachers' 
self-reliance  and  self  respect,  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the 
public  and  the  teacher,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  loyal 
teachers  have  not  only  been  profoundly  thankful,  but  have  freely  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  for  efficient  teach- 
ing when  a  great  army  of  educational  workers  can  be  in^ipired  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side.  The  effect  is  shown  upon  the  pupils  and  upon 
the  patrons,  and  the  educational  system  is  strengthened  everywhere. 

The  written  reports  of  the  conductors  and  instnictors  which  are 
given  herewith  present  views  from  different  standpoints,  but  all  agree 
that  the  year  has  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  striking  chanp;es  in  the  general  institute  plan.  The 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  instruction  practical  and  helpful  —  principally 
along  the  line  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Interest  in  drawing 
has  been  maintained  and  with  good  results.  It  seenfs  plain  to  me, 
however,  that  to  secure  the  best  results  in  drawing,  the  subject  must 
be  presented  in  some  way  to  the  pupils  at  a  very  ^arly  age .  Fingers 
which  do  not  early  learn  how  to  handle  a  pen  or  pencil  readily  are  apt 
to  find  it  difHcult  to  acquire  the  art  in  later  years.  Drawing  mtist  be 
made  attractive  before  an  interest  will  be  aroused  which  will  bring  the 
benefit  which  the  law  intends.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  a  popular 
text-book  in  drawing,  and  I  am  painfully  aware  that  much  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  subject  seems  to  vanish  when  a  person  has  ^'  passed  "  in  a 
drawing  examination .  It  is  feared  that  in  many  schools  the  subject  of 
drawing  is  still  much  neglected,  for  the  reason  that  the  teacher  has  no 
taste  or  ability  in  that  direction. 

Primary  methods  have  received  some  attention  during  the  year,  and 
should  receive  more.  It  is  evident  that  "  child  study  "  is  coming  to  be 
a  very  live  topic  with  the  live  teacher.  How  to  understand  a  child, 
should  first  be  known,  and  then  may  properly  be  considered  how  the 
child  may  be  taught.  Everything  that  is  done,  that  can  be  done  to 
lead  teachers  to  study  the  nature,  character  and  ability  of  a  child,  is  a 
vital  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  subject  of  spelling  has  received  its  due  share  of  attention  during 
the  year,  and  has  proved  the  necessity  of  calling  attention  to  this  funda- 
mental but  much  neglected  branch.  The  fear  is  too  well  founded  that 
too  little  attention  is  paid  in  our  common  schools  to  right  instruction 
in  thisTdirection. 
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Some  effort  has  been  made  to  arouse  an  interest  in  mental  arithmetio, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Proper  method  of  drill  in  this  subject  maj 
well  engage  the  attention  of  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  arouse  a 
desire  in  their  pupils  to  think  quickly  and  accurately. 

The  evening  exercises  of  the  institutes  have  been  largely  attended, 
especially  those  lectures  which  have  been  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views.  These  have  drawn  toward  the  institutes  thousands  of 
the  patnms  of  our  schools  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
attracted  to  them. 

The  Department  has  steadily  encouraged  the  attendance  of  school 
officers  at  some  particular  period  during  the  institute,  for  conference 
and  consultation  upon  matters  of  interest  to  trustees  and  other  officers. 
In  many  cases  deep  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  if  school  com- 
missioners would  continue  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  there  would 
soon  come  a  better  understanding  among  all  of  the  workings  and  neces- 
sities of  our  school  system. 

It  is  pleasant  to  commend  school  commissioners  generally  for  prompt 
and  close  attention  to  all  detiils  connected  with  this  work,  and  for  the 
interest  manifested.  Reports  have  been  prompt  and  were  uniformly 
correct.  Care  has  been  taken  in  reference  to  local  expenses,  and  it 
seems  very  plain  that  no  part  of  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
has  reached  more  people  with  better  things  to  show  for  it  than  that 
which  has  been  expended  for  teachers'  institutes. 

The  general  increase  in  expenses  during  the  year  has  been  the  result 
of  added  instruction  in  drawing  and  primary  work,  and  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  large  supply  of  a  syllabus  in  drawing,  which  has  been 
furnished  to  every  teacher  in  attendance  at  an  institute.  It  has 
increased  the  interest  in  the  subject,  and  has  been  an  aid  to  progres- 
sive teachers  in  mastering  the  subject. 

Oraded  institutes  have  been  tested  during  the  year  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all  that  where  the  right  con- 
ditions exist,  an  institute  may  be  graded  to  great  advantage.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  at  an  institute  held  at  Saratoga  Springs.  AU 
connected  with  it  united  in  earnest  commendation  of  the  results 
attained. 

I  am  sure  that  the  teachers  generally  have  been  gratified  at  the 
visits  which  you  have  made  to  the  institutes,  and  thank  you  for  your 
generous  assurances  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  R  SKINNER 
August  1,  1894. 
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■ 

S.  &EPO&TS  OFj  INSTITUTE  OONDTJOTOBS. 
,REPORr  OF  DRjHENRY/.R.^SANFORD.l 
Hon.  JA.KB4  F.  OftOOKBB,  State  Superintendent  ofPublie  Inetruotion: 

Dba.b  Sib: — Another  year  of  institutes  |^as  passed  with  an  excellent 
record  of  good  work,  which  omens  well  for  the  schools  represented* 
Practically  all  the  teachers  teaching  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  commissioners  have  been  present  at  their  respective  instituteSy 
and  their  attendance  has  been  remarkably  regular.  The  former  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  manifested  by  the  teachers,  especially 
the  most  experienced  and  best  qualified,  have  been  fully  maintained. 

An  institute  is  not  a  school;  its  plans  and  methods  are  peculiar  to 
itself,  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  conductors  whose  indi- 
viduality will  be  impressed  upon  the  work  of  the  institute .  The  suc- 
cess is,  however,  frequently  seriously  impaired  from  the  lack  of  proper 
aoeommodations  for  the  sessions.  The  better  adapted  schoolroom  is 
for  the  purposes  of  a  school,  the  less  so  is  it  for  an  institute.  For  the 
former,  single  desks,  many  of  which  are  comparatively  low,  are  a  neces- 
sity, but  adults  can  not  sit  comfortably  at  such  desks.  These  are  in 
the  way,  and  audiences  are  too  much  scattered.  Opera  houses  and 
pnblie  halls  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  this  work.  Many  of  our  ses- 
sions are  held  in  churches,  which  usually  are  found  very  convenient 
and  conducive  to  the  best  results . 

Our  institutes  are  State  institutions,  and,  as  such,  they  reach  the 
teachers  —  all  the  teachers  except  those  of  the  cities  and  certain 
villages  —  but  the  people  are  an  important  factor  in  giving  to  a  school 
its  highest  degree  of  success,  but  we  do  not  to  any  considerable  degree 
reach  them  in  our  institutes.  Usually  very  few,  except  teachers,  attend 
the  day  exercises;  the  evening  lectures,  however,  which  are  of  a  more 
general  character,  call  out  a  large  attendance  of  citizens.  In  some 
States  it  is  customary  for  the  people  to  attend  the  regular  day  exercises, 
particularly  in  the  afternoon  when  they  are  present  in  large  numbers. 
Such  attendance  must  lead  to  the  development  of  a  healthy  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  liberal  and  intelligent  support  of  public  schools, 
which  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  ;  for  neither  teacher  nor  trustee 
can  go  far  in  advance  of  the  people.  It,  therefore,  becomes  an 
important  question  whether  special  efforts  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
bring  them  into  the  institutes. 
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Spelling  Contests. 

The  spelling  contests  have  been  continued  during  another  year,  and 
with  unabated  interest,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  have  con- 
vinced the  teacliers  that  spelling  has  been  seriously  neglected  in  the 
schools  and  that  it  can  not  be  learned  merely  as  an  incident  in  connection 
with  classes,  but  that  it  requires  a  daily  exercise  devoted  to  the  one 
principal  purpose  of  learning  to  spell.' 

Training]  Classes.) 

The  development  of  the  train ingj'class  under  the  direction]^of J  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  become  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  common  schools.  These  classes 
present  the  most  feasible,  in  fact  the  only  means  of  supplying  the 
rural  schools  with  trained  teachers,  and  institutes  being  universally 
recognized  as  important  agencies  in  the  improvement  of  teachers  of  aU 
grades,  certainly  members  of  training  classes  should  always  be  present 
at  institutes  held  in  the  commissioner  district  in  which  the  class  is 
located,  yet  many  are  not  present.  Various  reasons  are  given  for 
their  absence,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  they  can  not  afford  the 
expense  of  travel  and  board,  yet  their  attendance  is  so  important  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  devise  some  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

Drawing. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  State  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  introduce  drawing  into  the  schools,  and  to  that  end  ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  instruction  in  this  branch  in  all  of  the  institutes,  and 
it  has  been  made  a  requisite  in  the  examination  of  all  teachers  except 
those  of  the  lowest  grade,  but  this  subject  is  still  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  failure  to  teachers  in  examinations  than  any  other.  Drawing 
is  now  taught  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  the  larger  villages,  but  not  to 
any  extent  in  the  single  schools  in  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  teachers  employ  drawing  in  illustrating  their  own  teaching. 
The  question  of  drawing  in  the  common  schools  is  yet  an  unsolved 
problem. 

Frequent  Changes  of  Teachers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  poor  condition  of  our  rural  schools 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  in  very  many  districts  to  retain  the 
services  of  a  teacher  for  only  a  single  term .  When  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  its  inspiring  power 
mpon  the  pupils,  these  relations  are  rudely  sundered,  often  from  the 
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trastee'B  desire  to  secure  a  cheaper  teacher,  frequently  with  the  mistaken 
notion  that  because  the  school  may  be  smaller  during  the  summer  term 
than  during  the  winter,  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  successful,  must 
give  way  for  one  who  can  be  secured  for  perliaps  a  dollar  a  week  less. 
Under  such  a  system  pupils  must  continue  to  make  very  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  progress.  If  no  trustees  were  permitted  to  engage  a 
teacher  for  a  less  period  than  one  school  year  except  to  fill  out  an  unex- 
pired term,  they  would  be  more  careful  in  selecting  teachers,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  would  become  apparent  throughout  the  State. 

Uniform  Examinations. 

The  system  of  uniform  examinations  of  teachers  which  was  adopted 
seven  years  ago  after  it  had  been  repeatedly  demanded  by  various  educa- 
tional bodies  of  the  State,  has  been  the  most  effectual  of  all  influences 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  improvement 
baa  been  wrought  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  trustees  to  employ 
grossly  incompetent  teachers.'  A  serious  weakness  of  the  system  has 
been  greatly  improved  within  the  past  year,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
special  board  to  examine  and  mark  all  answered  papers  of  candidates 
examined.  One  effect  of  the  uniform  examinations  is  seen  in  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teachers  attending  the 
institutes. 

Township  System. 

While  abundant  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  are 
well  known  and  unanswerable,  yet  the  system  seems  as  distant  as  10 
years  ago.  Our  common  [schools  are  kept  [in  poor  condition  by  an 
antiquated  district  system,  and  unless  the  people  bestir  themselves,  the 
Empire  State  will  soon  be  left  alone  in  the  possession  of  the  worst 
of  Bchool^systems.  *  . 

^Atfbndancb  for  Institute  Week. 

"  The  law  has  long  furnished  an  incentive  for  closing  schools  for 
institutes,  by  providing  for  adding  to  the  term's  attendance  a  week's 
average  for  the  time  during  which  school  was  closed  for  sueh  insti- 
tute. Is  it  not  time  to  abandon  that  legal  fiction?  However  valuable  the 
institute  may  be  for  the  interests  of  the  school,  it  does  not  furnish  school 
attendance,  and  ought  not  to  be  so  counted.  If  that  provision  were 
repealed,  another  week  of  actual  school  would  be  added  to  the  work 
of  the  year,  thereby  filling  out  the  full  minimum  school  year  of  160 
days  of  actual  school,  save  the  few  legal  holidays  occurring  in  term 

time. 
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School  BinLDnroe. 

Oreat  improvement  is  shown  every  year  in  school  bnildings^  bat  il  is 
painful  to  see  numerous  examples  of  great  ignorance  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  scboolhouses,  the  principal  and  necessary  features  of 
which  have  been  well  settled  by  general  agreement  among  educators, 
yet  these  are  continually  disregarded  by  those  who  draw  the  plans, 
and,  in  consequence,  schools  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their 
efficiency.  An  architect  may  be  very  successful  in  planning  ordinary 
public  and  private  buildings,  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  needs  of 
schools.  If  the  State  would  provide  for  the  constant  employment  of 
a  thoroughly  competent  architect  whose  sole  duty  would  be  to  draw 
plans  for .  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  and  in  some  measure  to 
supervise  their  erection  schools  would  be  greatly  benefited  and  large 
sums  of  money  would  be  saved.  He  would  of  course  look  carefully  to 
the  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  No  plans  should  be  adopted 
without  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Architect. 

Patmbkt  of  Tsacbebs. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  monthly  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages  would  meet  with  prompt  compliance,  but  in 
very  many  cases  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  are  still  obliged  to  wait 
several  months  for  their  meagre  wages.  Some  more  stringent  legida* 
tion  seems  necessary. 

Outbuildings. 

The  law  enacted  a  few  years  since,  requiring  t very  district  to  main- 
tain two  separate  outbuildings,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  proper 
condition,  has  accomplished  much  good,  but  its  provisions  are  sadly 
disregarded,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  trustees  are  required  to  oer* 
tif y  that  this  provision  of  law  has  been  complied  with. 

State  Appbopbiations  fob  Schools. 

Through  persistent  efforts  of  school  men  the  annual  appropriation 
for  schools  has  been  largely  increased.  Yet,  it  is  stUl  far  below  the 
amount  needed  to  make  the  schools  what  they  ought  to  be.  .  The 
State  of  New  York  appropriated  for  schools  last  year  $8,860,500,  while 
Pennsylvania,  with  less  population  and  less  wealth,  appropriated 
$5,500,000.     The  schools  need  more  State  aid. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  services  ren- 
dered by  the  school  commissioners,  who  have  uniformly  manifesttd  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institutes,  and  have  given  me  cheer- 
ful and  intelligent  support. 
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I  deore  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  marked  ability 
which  yoa  have  shown  in  the  management  of  the  Department  work. 
As  a  conductor  of  teachers'  institutesy  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  I  have  enjoyed  exceedingly  pleasant  relations  with 
yourself  and  your  able  assistants,  Hon.  Jared  Sandford,  Deputy  State 
Superintendent,  and  Hun.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Supervisor  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  Training  Classes,  whose  active  co5peration  and  support 
I  have  ever  had,  and  whose  encouraging  and  instructive  words  expressed 
in  the  institutes  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers. 

Permit  me  in  this  public  manner  to  express  to  you  personally  and  to 
all  members  of  the  Department  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  many  and 
uniform  courtesies  in  all  of  our  relations. 

Tours  sincerely, 

HENRY  R.  SANFORD. 
Pxinr  Yan,  September  1,  1894. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 

Hon.  Jambs  F.  Cbookbr,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sib. —  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  annual  report, 
as  conductor  of  teachers'  institutes : 

The  marked  interest  in  institutes  noted  in  my  report  of  last  year  has 
continued  in  those  under  my  immediate  charge  during  the  school  year 
just  closed,  while  from  reports  received  from  associate  conductors  and 
from  commissioners  and  members  of  the  teaching  force  from  all  sections 
of  the  State  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  more 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  than  in  any  other  year  since  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Department.  The  attendance  has  been  large  and 
regular,  the  interest  in  the  work  well  sustained,  the  professional  spirit 
vigorous,  and  the  helpful  spirit  of  experienced  teachers  and  supervising 
officers  noticeable.  To  all  this  has  been  added  the  intelligent  super- 
vision and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Department,  constantly  stimu- 
lating the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  entire  teaching  force. 

In  the  special  lines  of  work  provided  by  the  Department,  the  results 
have  proven  satisfactory,  and  the  determination  by  the  Department  to 
continue  and  strengthen  the  work  in  drawing  and  primary  methods 
meets  with  general  approval 

The  benefits  arising  from  the  special  exercises  in  spelling  and 
m^nt^l  arithmetic  are  unquestioned,  and  a  continuance  during  the 
coming  year  of  the  plan  of  some  special  line  of  work,  to  be  determined 
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by  the  Department  and  presented  in  each^nstitute,  will  undoubtedly  be 
productive  of  equally  good  results.  In  tbis  connection  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  work  based  upon  some  specific  pedagogical  reading 
to  be  prescribed  by  tbe  Department  for  all  members  of  the  institates. 

The  official  note-books  issued  for  use  in  the  institutes  have  contained 
much  information  valuable  to  teachers  and  have  given  general  satis- 
faction. I  would  recommend  that  they  be  supplied  during  the  preeent 
year. 

1^  While  the  Department  is  sparing  no  exertion  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  the  general  public  seems  to  lack  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  difference  in  qualifications  represented  by  the  several 
grades  of  certificates,  and  the  holders  of  higher  grades  are  conse- 
quently brought  in  disastrous  competition  with  those  holding  lower 
grades.  A  partial  remedy,  at  least,  for  this  condition'of  affairs  would 
be  an  apportionment  to  school  districts,  of  the  State  school  funds, 
varying  somewhat  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher  in  the  district.  As  an  illustration  of  the  plan  suggested,  I  cite 
the  article  in  your  annual  report  of  1804,  descriptive  of  the  sohool 
system  of  Nova  Scotia.  Such  a  method  of  apportionment  would 
produce  two  desirable  results  —  one,  to  induce  trustees  to  secure, 
if  possible,  teachers  holding  higher  grades  of  certificates;  the  other,  to 
induce  teachers  to  make  extra  exertions  to  secure  such  certificates. 
The  present  system  of  uniform  examinations,  with  all  answer  papers 
marked  at  the  Department,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  plan  suggested, 
an  essential  feature  of  such  a  method  of  apportionment  being  an 
undoubted  uniformity  of  requirements  for  the  granting  of  certificates. 

It  seems  eminently  just  and  fitting  in  closing  this  report  that 
recognition  should  be  made  of  your  deep  interest  in  the  institute 
work  of  the  State,  evidenced  in  the  organization  of  a  special  bureau  in 
the  Department  for  its  closer  supervision  and  direction,  by  your 
liberality  in  expenditure  for  institute  purposes,  by  your  presence  at  so 
great  a  number  of  the  meetings,  and  by  your  counsel  and  advice  in 
regard  to  instruction  and  management,  all  of  which  have  been  im- 
portant factors  in  the  development  and  success  of  that  work  —  a 
success  that  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  your  administration. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Department  for 
prompt  and  cheerful  assistance  and  unfailing  oourtesy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 

ISAAC  H.  STOUT. 
GsKBVA,  Sfptember  1, 1804. 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  A.  S.  DOWNING. 
Hon.  Jambs  F.  Cbookbb,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  institute  work  which  came  under  my 
observation  during  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1894. 

The  interest,  professional  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  in 
attendance  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  teaching  force  of  the  State  as  represented  in  the  institutes  is  matur- 
ingy  under  the  direction  and  stimulus  of  the  State  Department,  into  a 
well-equipped,  refined  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

There  were  more  men  enrolled  last  year  than  in  the  corresponding 
institate  of  the  year  previous.  This,  to  me,  U  a  hopeful  sign  of 
inoreasing  respect  for  the  work  and  evidence  of  better  compensation 
for  teaching  that  will  induce  young  men  to  devote  their  energies 
thereto. 

The  one  incident  of  the  work  which  was  new  to  me  was  that  of 
graded,  or  sectional  institutes.  During  the  week  of  December  18-22, 
1893,  with  Dr.  Henry  R.  Sanford  I  conducted  such  an  institute  at 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  county.  The  experiment  was  not  only  not  a 
failure,  as  I  feared  it  might  be,  but  in  the  minds  of  all  the  teachers 
present,  so  much  of  a  success  was  it,  that  by  unanimous  vote  they 
asked  that  the  experiment  be  tried  again  this  year  at  Oiieonta. 

The  chief  dilliculty  arose  from  using  two  buildings  instead  of  one  for 
the  grade  work.  There  were  not  sufficient  grades.  The  program  was 
not  adjusted  to  prevent  teachers  shifting  from  one  gr.ide  to  the  other. 
In  spite  of  these  objections  the  institute  may  be  considered  a  success. 

My  second  experience  with  a  graded  institute  was  at  Saratoga 
Springs  during  the  week  of  April  9-13, 1 894.  It  was  held  for  the  second 
oommissioner  district  of  Saratoga  county.  The  plan  was  different 
from  that  of  Otsego  county.  There  were  three  sections  —  Primary, 
Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  These  three  sections  were  in  different 
rooms  under  different  instructors  each  hour  in  the  forenoon.  The 
instruction  was  along  the  line  of  subject-matter,  methods  and  devices 
adapted  to  the  several  grades.  In  the  afternoon  the  whole  institute 
assembled  in  the  room  and  the  instruction  was  along  the  lines  of 
school  economy,  literature  and  matters  of  broad  educational  interest. 

The  evening  exercises  were  planned  for  entertainment,  with  instruc- 
tion as  an  incidental  feature.  The  members  elected  each  morning 
which  section  they  would  attend  that  forenoon.  They  adhered  to 
their  choice.  The  program  was  so  arranged  that  little  or  no  advan- 
tsge  could  be  gained  bj  changing  from  one  section  to  ano\\i^t. 
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The  board  of  edaoation,  under  the  advioe  of  Saperintendent  Kneil, 
dosed  all  the  schools  of  Saratoga  for  the  entire  week.  So  well 
satisfied  with  the  resalt  were  the  saperintendent  and  teachers  that 
Commissioner  Hall  was  assured  that,  in  case  a  similar  institute  shall  b« 
held  in  his  district,  the  schoola  of  Saratoga  Springs  will  be  dosed  that 
the  teachers  may  attend. 

It  is  unsafe  to  make  general  deductions  from  a  single  example,  but 
my  eiperience  with  these  two  institutes  opened  up  a  new  field  of 
greater  usefulness  for  institutes  in  some  districts.  There  are  districts  in 
which  to  hold  sectional  institutes  would  not  be  advisable,  but  those  insti- 
tutes in  which  there  are  several  large  graded  schools  represented  as  well 
as  a  number  of  schools  employing  three  or  four  teachers,  can  be  made 
more  useful  by  judicious  division  of  wofk  than  by  the  common  plan. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  esprit  de  corps.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  there  is  greater  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

Prof.  Hendrick  and  myself  having  been  assigned  to  the  institute  for 
Otsego  county  to  be  held  at  Oneonta  the  week  of  December  11-21 
next,  I  shall  study  the  result  with  much  care,  that  my  next  report  may 
verify  or  refute  in  a  measure  my  present  belief. 

Much  life  has  come  to  the  institutes  from  the  singing  after  eadi 
recess.  When  there  is  a  live  musician  to  preside  at  the  piano  or  organ 
the  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  work  all  the  more  because  of  the  musio. 
The  result  has  been  the  introducing  of  singing  into  many  of  the 
schools  represented  in  the  institute. 

The  success  of  the  institutes  must  finally  depend,  in  a  large  measure, 
upon  the  commissioners.  To  them  is  due  my  public  acknowledgment 
of  uniformly  efficient  service,  assistance  and  courtesy. 

Much  profit  accrued  from  the  visits  of  yourself  and  those  assodated 
with  you  in  the  Department.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
value  of  the  presence  of  some  one  direct  from  the  office  at  every  insti- 
tute. In  case  of  duties  which  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent or  some  one  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  departments,  memben 
of  the  board  of  examiners  can  inspire  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
office  by  practical  tallui  upon  the  workings  of  the  examinations,  and 
the  correcting  of  the  papers  at  Albany. 

Acknowledging  the  cordial  support  and  hearty  co-operation  of  your- 
self and  all  connected  with  the  office,  and  congratulating  you  upon  the 
steady  advance  which  education  has  made  each  successive  year  of  your 

administration,  I  am 

Very  respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING. 
'   Palmyra,  September  1,  1894. 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  WELLAND  HENDRICK. 

Hon.  Jambb  F.  Cbookxb,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

DxAB  Sib. —  I  oondaoted  during  the  past  school  year  22  institates. 
At  these  institutes  assistance  was  given  as  follows :  Normal  school 
teachers  at  19;  local  teachers  and  superintendents  at  18;  institute 
instructor  in  drawing  at  9;  institute  instructor  in  primary  branches 
at  11;  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  9. 

The  normal  school  help  was  excellent,  and  as  the  benefit  is  not  alone 
to  the  institute,  but  also  to  the  schools  represented,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  such  help  should  be  a  part  of  every  institute . 

I  deem  it  unfortunate  that  but  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  my 
institutes  had  local  help.  There  appears  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  local  teachers  who  take  part  in  this  work.  This  may  be  because 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  right  persons,  or  because  the  Department  is  so 
generous  in  furnishing  paid  assistants.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  school  commissioners,  on  whom  the  responsibility  largely 
rests  in  this  matter,  should  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  bring  out 
local  instructors.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  instruction  of  those  who 
come  fresh  from  the  classroom,  that  we  who  are  continually  telling 
how  to  do,  and  not  doing,  can  not  give  to  our  institute  work . 

The  presence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  super- 
visor of  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  examination  clerk,  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  institutes  which  they  attended.  The  acquaintance  of  the 
teachers  with  these  officers  must  be  for  the  good  of  our  school  system. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  year  was  the  presence  of  many  teachers 
exempt  from  attendance.  The  return  of  these  teachers,  who  left  the 
institute  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  exempting  them,  is  among  the 
many  signs  of  a  higher  enthusiasm  among  teachers  for  institute  work. 
Right  here  I  wish  to  record  my  belief  that  we  have  carried  the  matter 
of  requirements,  regulation  and  penalties,  perhaps  not  too  far,  but  at 
least  far  enough;  and  that  the  problem  before  us  is  not  how  much 
more  we  can  require,  but  how  much  we  can  get  the  teachers  to  do 
which  is  not  required . 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  marked  increase  in  fraternal 
feeling  between  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction .  Respectfully, 

WELLAND  HENDRICK. 
CoBTLAKD,  September  1,  1894. 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  A.  C.  McLACHLAN. 

Hon.  Jambs  F.  Cbookbb,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dbab  Sir. —  During  the  year  1893-4  I  condaoted  institutes  in 
16  counties  of  the  State.  In  every  place  I  found  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  institutes  for  improvement  in  professional  work.  The 
attitude  of  the  teachers  was  uniformly  one  of  hearty  cooperation  in 
imparting  and  receiving  aid.  The  "  all-sufficient,  self-sufficient,  ineffi- 
cient "  teacher,  once  so  common  in  the  institutes,  was  seldom  seen.  The 
vigorous  and  efficient  policy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teaching  has  put  a  more  earnest 
spirit  into  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the  State. 

The  unusual  interest  manifiested  by  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  supervisor  of  institutes  in  visiting  the  teachers  assembled  in  the 
various  commissioner  districts  did  much  to  arouse  and  encourage  and 
inspire  the  teachers. 

The  aid  from  the  normal  schools  was  efficient,  and,  in  every  case,  it 
was  cheerfully  given.  This  spirit  of  co-operation  is  doing  much  to 
unify  the  work  of  the  institutes  and  the  normal  schools.  The  subject 
about  which  there  is  the  least  unity  as  it  is  presented  in  these  two 
departments  of  eiucational  work  is  drawing.  From  want  of  unity, 
confusion  has  arisen,  which  is  preventing  the  progress  of  drawing 
in  the  schools. 

Underlying  all  the  instruction  given  in  the  institutes  have  been  the 
following  principal  thoughts:  The  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  educa- 
tion is  character.  It  is  not  the  text-book  ,but  the  child  that  is  to  be 
taught.  The  book  is  for  the  child,  not  the  child  for  the  book.  It  is 
not  the  teaching  of  an  important  fact,  but  the  development  of  a  correct 
habit  that  is  chiefly  essential.  It  is  not  knowledge  but  the  attitude  of 
the  mind  toward  knowledge  that  should  receive  first  consideration. 
"  The  mind  is  not  a  storehouse  and  education  is  not  storage."  The 
mind  is  an  acting,  thinking,  inventing,  comparing,  contrasting,  asso- 
ciating organism.  The  object  of  intellectual  training  should  be 
to  develop  in  the  mind  the  power  and  habit  of  acting  vigorously  and 
independently,  thinking  clearly  and  rapidly,  comparing  and  contrasting 
justly,  and  associating  and  classifying  properly. 

In  the  teaching  of  methods,  a  few  uaderlyiug  principles  adopted  by 

great  educators  of  the  past  and  the  present]  were  thoroughly  taaght, 

and  a  persistent  effort  was  made  to  show  their  practical  application  in 

all  the  work  of  the  schooU.     Notwithstanding  the  excellent  work  dome 
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in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  and  the  increased  attendance 
at  these  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  the  district  schools  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
normal  training.  Because  of  the  low  wages  paid  in  these  schools,  this 
state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
the  State  continue  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institutes  and 
the  training  classes,  since  through  them  alone  are  many  of  the  teachers 
of  the  country  schools  trained. 

The  course  of  reading  in  methods  and  school  management,  recom« 
mended  to  the  teachers  by  the  Department,  is  bringing  forth  good  f mit. 
Teachers  are  more  generally  learning  that  by  reading  a  few  good  books 
quietly  at  their  homes  they  can  obtain  much  of  the  kind  of  help  that 
they  would  get  at  greater  expense  in  normal  school  or  college. 

Altogether,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  year  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  has  been  marked  with  more  efficient  work  or  more  decided 
progress  than  the  year  that  has  just  closed. 

A,  C.  MoLACHLAN. 

Sbnbca  Falls,  September  11,  1894. 


3.  BEPOBTS  ON  DBAWINQ  AND  PBIMABY  WOBK. 

REPORT  OF  MISS  GRATIA  L.  RICE. 

Hon.  James  F.  Cbooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib. — The  work  of  the  school  year  1893-4  has  been  in 
advance  of  that  accomplished  during  the  previous  year,  inasmuch  as 
the  plan  has  been  placed  upon  a  progressive  basis,  and  each  year's  work 
specially  arranged  to  cart}''  that  of  the  preceding  year  into  a  deeper 
and  broader  understanding  of  the  subject. 

In  this  plan  has  been  considered,  not  only  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  whose  sojourn  is  often  temporary,  but  those  who  remain 
in  the  schools  as  their  life  work. 

We  wish  to  give  attention  to  all  and  to  render  the  institute  work  a 
source  of  interest  and  benefit.  As  its  proper  place  the  subject  of  color 
is  foremost  and  has  been  continued  through  the  counties  which  did 
not  receive  such  instruction  the  previous  year. 

The  subject  of  color  has  been  received  with  interest,  even  enthusiasm. 
Through  this  medium  much  is  expected  in  the  line  of  aesthetic  culture, 
not  merely  to  please  and  entertain  in  the  schoolroom,  but  to  awaken 
and  develop  a  finer  sense  and  a  keener  appreciation  and  love  of  the 
beaatiful  —  to    say    nothing  of   its  inestimable    value   in   mercantile 

llo 
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pursuits.  The  Syllabus  in  Drawing,  issued  during  the  last  year,  por- 
trays very  fully  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work,  although  we  would 
recommend  to  teachers  in  the  primary  grades  the  possibility  of  sim- 
plifying the  course  of  instruction  in  the  study  of  type  forms.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  obvious  that  much  valuable  time  has  been 
expended,  and  the  interest  in  the  work  relaxed,  as  the  result  of  oft- 
repeated  and  long-drawn  out  lessons  on  "  Form  Study."  The  old  plan 
has  become  obnoxious  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  —  therefore  it  will 
be  wiser  for  all  to  adopt  a  more  spirited  study  of  the  types  for  the 
primary  grades.  Much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  line,  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time.  We  admit  the  types  serve  a  certain  purpose,  but 
would  be  pleased  to  see  them  laid  aside  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  Nature,  whose  '^  Grand  Arcanum" 
reveals  the  proper  place  and  means  to  arouse  perception  and  interest, 
and  to  develop  mental  activity. 

As  wood  and  field,  hill  and  dale,  unfold  the  eouBtant  change  and 
ever- varying  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  in  the  manifold  stages  of  her 
development,  may  be  found  every  facility  for  fulfilling  our  highest 
aspirations  in  the  study  of  this  most  interesting  subject. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  it  is  noted  that  pupils  in 
the  first  three  years  are  not  required  to  practice  certain  lines  nor  to 
draw  in  three  dimensions. 

After  varied  experiences  in  this  line  I  firmly  believe  that  young  pupils 
can  not  intelligently  nor  satisfactorily  do  work  in  more  than  two  dimen- 
sions, and  to  secure  desired  results  the  pupil  must  understand  measure^ 
which  has  been  wholly  ignored  in  the  past.  This  should  be  taught 
from  the  beginning  of  his  handwork,  and  as  time  passes  he  will  fully 
appreciate  what  this  drill  in  measure  has  done  for  him,  as  will  also  his 
teachers  all  along  the  line,  and  especially  in  mathematics.  The  features 
of  the  work  above  mentioned  are  directly  contrary  to  past  methods. 
Believing  that  a  foundation  must  be  laid  equal  to  the  proposed  weight 
to  be  borne,  I  consider  the  steps  taken  will  prove  to  be  decidedly  for 
the  better  and  of  practical  advantage  to  pupilp.  The  work  of  the 
grammar  grades  is  so  clearly  defined  that  I  would  respectfully  refer 
the  reader  to  the  syllabus  for  further  points  and  changes  in  method. 

In  regard  to  teaching  this  subject,  a  word  seems  almost  necessary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  say  that 
**  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  draw  [to  teach  drawing^^^  and  "  that 
they  are  not  looking  for  results  on  paper,  but  to  the  development  of 
the  child."  No  intelligent  person  questions  the  necessity  that  a 
teacher  of  arithmetic  should  have  the  ability  to  solve  all  problems 
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whioh  may  oome  to  her,  or  thoronghly  understand  whatever  subjeot 
ihe  may  he  required  to  teach.  As  a  civil  engineer  is  judged  by  his 
work  and  this  work  the  expression  of  his  knowledge,  surely  in  a  lesser 
degree  should  the  handwork  of  the  child  be  the  expression  of  his 
understanding  or  presupposed  knowledge.  The  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  child  is  right,  but  I  can  not  discard  the  one  point  where  the 
very  fullness  of  his  development  might  be  exhibited.  We  find,  how- 
ever, the  teachers  who  give  expression  to  such  ideas  are  those  who  have 
no  inclination  or  ability  to  do,  and,  therefore,  depreciate  its  value  in 
the  general  work.  Furthermore,  the  full  rounding  and  development  of 
a  child  does  not  rest  wholly  with  the  teachers  of  drawing,  and  if  he  or 
she  will  devote  the  time  to  that  which  comes  within  their  sphere,  and 
train  the  hand  to  a  quick  and  accurate  expression  of  thought,  his  or 
her  work  will  be  fully  and  well  done.  In  regard  to  teaching  perspect- 
ive, while  some  teachers  disapprove  teaching  this  branch  of  drawing, 
we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  accurate  or  satisfactory 
piece  of  work.  A  special  feature  of  the  new  work  is  blackboard  illus- 
trating, through  which  we  hope  to  lighten,  in  no  small  degree,  the  labors 
of  the  class  teacher  by  her  ability  to  illustrate  her  lessons,  by  which 
means  she  may  daily  unfold  many  knotted  questions  for  her  little 
flock  and  gain  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which 
means  added  mental  activity,  and  to  her  power  as  a  teacher.  Enough 
can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  this  mode  in  connection  with  general  work, 
and  particularly  through  the  primary  grades,  although  this  use  of 
the  crayon  is  equally  beneficial  throughout  the  grammar  and  high 
obhool  course. 

The  plan  of  work  found  in  the  old  course  of  study  prepared  by  the 
oommissioners  has  been  revised,  and  in  the  revision  the  drawing  has 
been  wholly  changed  to  accord  with  the  syllabus.  We  believe  that 
the  demands  of  this  course  are  not  extravagant,  and  that  all  work  sug- 
gested can  be  easily  and  happily  carried  out.  That  teachers  will  not 
assume  knowledge  of  drawing  without  the  power  and  skill  to  demon- 
strate that  knowledge  we  entreat.  Then  we  trust  that  a  complete 
realization  of  this  truth  will  be  convincing. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  for  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Florence  Browning  Himes  as  assistant  instructor  in  drawing. 
She  has  proven  her  ability  to  do  good  work,  and  her  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  advance  steps  taken  and  those  contemplated.  I  wish  also  to 
thank  you  for  your  generous  provision  for  materials  with  which  to 
further  our  efforts. 
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Throughout  the  work  we  have  not  forgotten  the  co-operation  of  aU, 
and  as  art  enters  every  line  of  education,  we  may  hope  to  see  in  time 
the  influence  of  work  now  accomplished. 

Of  the  conductors,  commissioners  and  teachers  at  the  institutes,  I 
have  only  kind  thoughts  and  pleasant  words  for  the  courtesies  extended. 
To  the  conductors  especially  I  wish  to  express  my  full  appreciation  of 
their  loyal  support  in  every  point  of  our  work  and  methods  adopted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRATIA  L.  RICE. 

Buffalo,  September  1,  1894. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR  OF  DRAWING. 
Report  of  Miss   Florence  Browning  IIimbs. 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib. —  I  herewith  submit  report  of  work  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1894,  dating  from  my  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  institute  faculty. 

Following  the  work  which  Miss  Rice  so  happily  inaugurated  two 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  so  ably  and  successfully 
carrying  on,  I  have  found  everywhere  an  eager  and  continued  interest 
in  the  drawing.  I  have  endeavored  in  every  respect  to  adapt  my  line 
of  instruction  in  accordance  with  Miss  Rice's  preconceived  plan,  which 
I  most  heartily  indorse,  so  that  the  drawing  work  throughout  the  State 
might  everywhere  be  kept  uniform  as  nearly  as  might  be. 

A  stroDg  point  for  the  new  State  course  it  seems  to  me  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  drawing  is  clearly  classified,  the  instruction  at 
the  institutes  is  graded,  thereby  showing  not  only  the  breadth  of  the 
subject,  but  its  application  to  the  different  indu8tries,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  faithful  and  experienced  teachers  to  acquire  some 
proficiency  in  the  subject  since  they  know  that  they  are  to  have 
advanced  work  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

Our  only  regret  is  that  so  many  teachers  are  still  young  and  inex 
perienced,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  younger 
teachers  drop  out  of  the  profession  each  year,  leaving  their  places  to  be 
supplied  by  others  as  inexperienced.  We  can  see  marked  improvement 
in  this  line,  however,  due  largely  to  the  raising  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  through  the  uniform  system  of  examination. 

Some  have  asked,  '^  Is  not  drawing  receiving  too  much  attention  just 
now?"  or  ''Is  it  not  requiring  more  preparation  at  examination 
time  than  any  other  subject  ?  " 
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In  considering  the  latter  question  first,  I  would  suggest  that  no  one 
should  imagine  that  two  or  three  weeks  spent  in  cramming  for  an 

i  examination  in  drawing  by  reading  various  systems  of  drawing 
is  a  greater  length  of  time  than  from  12  to  20  years  or  more 
of  patient  and  steady  work  in  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar,  in 
which  we  have  not  even  yet  acquired  perfection.  The  subject  is 
comparatively  new  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  at  least  as  at  present 
considered  in  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Department,  for  we  have  had 
too  much  "  talky,  talky,"  as  William  Morris  Hunt  so  aptly  expresses  it, 
and  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  "  art  means  something  accom'^ 
piished,^^    Therefore,  we  feel  fully  justified  in  the  time  spent  upon  it. 

We  find  it  on  record  that  the  French  imperial  commission  appointed 
in  1863  to  consider  the  best  means  of  advancing  the  art  education 
of  France,  with  the  view  of  improving  its  industrial  facilities,  after 
pointing  out  how  much  French  industry  was  indebted  to  the  drawing 
schools  of  that  country,  reported  in  1865  that  ^^  among  all  the  branches 
of  instruction  which  in  different  degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of  either  sex, 
drawing^  in  all  its  forms  and  applications,  has  been  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  important  to  make  common."  And  the 
oonolusion  is  drawn  that  drawing  should  be  an  obligatory  exercise  in 
the  public  schools.  We  are  told  over  and  over  again  by  manufaotorers 
of  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  design,  every  dollar  of  which  must 
go  to  England,  France  or  Germany.  Truly,  "  industrial  supremacy  is 
the  prize  of  industrial  education,"  and  "the  nation  most  quickly 
promoting  the  intellectual  development  of  its  industrial  population 
must  advance  as  surely  as  the  country  neglecting  it  must  inevitably 
retrograde." 

Aside  from  the  practical  value  of  drawing  —  for  I  hardly  know 
a  career  in  which  drawing  would  not  be  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  teaches  careful  observa- 
tion, a  memory  of  what  one  has  seen,  and  the  expression  of  thought  hy 
form  —  we  all  recognize  its  educational  value.  The  basis  of  all 
education  must  be  perception,  so  that  learning  to  do  anything  well,  as 
well  as  Jeaming  to  draw  well,  must  depend  upon  first  learning  to  see 
correctly. 

We  wish  that  children  should  learn  to  draw  as  they  learn  to  write,  to 
aid  them  to  understand  and  to  illustrate  the  subject-matter  in  hand. 
Every  child  shows  some  disposition  to  draw  early.  He  should  be 
enoooraged  in  this,  and  such  a  mystery  should  not  be  made  of  the  sub- 
jeot  of  drawing,  for  he  is  naturally  an  observer,  and  has  a  true  eye,  and 
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by  goyeming  oorselyes  so  as  not  to  discourage  this  inolinatioi^  Init  on 
the  oontrary  to  develop  it,  we  may  be  able  to  open  an  independent 
career  for  him  —  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  being  a  useful  man. 

With  no  help  and  encouragement,  the  child  gradually  loses  its  dears 
to  draw,  gets  interested  in  other  things,  until  the  wish  to  draw  again 
breaks  out,  and  then  double  effort  is  r^uired  to  get  the  facility  whibh 
might  have  been  <3^ained  insensibly. 

We  must  teach  the  subject  of  drawing /or  aU  it  is  foorih^  (in  every 
school  of  the  State  and  in  every  grade  of  the  school)  and  I  am  Bore  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  results  accomplished.  ^^  The  teaching 
is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes  back  most  to  him." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
consideration  at  all  times  received  from  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  my  work,  and  I  wish  especially  to  thank  the  conductors 
of  our  institutes  for  their  constant  interest  in  our  work  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  same.  The  State  of  New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
school  commissioners  and  its  teaching  force,  and  nothing  but  pleasant 
memories  come  to  me  as  I  review  my  work  among  them  during  the 
spring  of  1894. 

To  the  Superintendent  himself  I  would  tender  hearty  thanks  for  the 
generous  hand  with  which  he  has  helped  on  our  work,  and  for  his  never 
failing  interest  and  kind  encouragements;  also  to  the  Deputy  Saperin- 
tendent  for  his  many  cheerful  words  and  uniform  courteqf  and 
thoughtfulness. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FLORENCE  BROWNING  HDOES. 

Albany,  September  1,  1894. 


BEPOBT  ON  PBIMABY  WOBX. 
Rbpobt  of  Mbs.  B.  Ellxn  Bubkb. 

Hon.  Jambs  F.  Cbookbb,  State  Superintendent  ofPublie  InstmcHok: 

Dbab  Sib. — I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of 
my  work  in  teachers'  institutes  for  the  school  year  ending  July  %5, 
1894. 

During  the  year  I  assisted  in  60  institutes  in  different  ccmmi*- 
sioner  districts.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  whom  I  met  at  theM 
institutes  are  engaged  in  instructing  young  children,  and  only  a  small 
number  have  had  special  preparation  for  the  work. 

There  is  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  our  State  of  putting 

the  inexperienced,  untrained  men  and  women  into  the  primary  sohoolsi 

Mjad,  when  tbey  have  acquired  skill  by  practicing  upon  young  Qihildrai« 

tbeD  promoting  (?)  them  to  do  advasio^  ^ot\l  «x»%2Q.\ii<n«MA^iaIarf, 
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This  onstom  ia  unwiae,  and  the  people  are  graduaUy  becoming  oon- 
soioiu  of  its  pernioiooB  effects.  Work  done  in  the  primary  school  can 
neyer  be  undone;  habits  formed  in  childhood  can  never  be  wholly 
eradicated.  The  importance  of  having  trained  teachers,  cultured  men 
and  women,  in  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  in  all  grades  of  school,  can 
not  be  overestimated. 

In  the  country  schools  young  teachers  are  largely  employed,  and 
such  teachers,  with  none  of  the  helps  to  be  obtained  from  daily  asso- 
ciation and  interchange  of  views  with  other  teachers,  or  from  close 
supervision  as  in  villages  and  cities,  need  all  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment the  State  can  give  them.  Now  that  commissioners  are  relieved 
from  the  examination  of  first  and  second  grade  papers,  more  attention 
can  be  given  to  the  supervision  of  country  schools. 

The  work  to  be  done  in  the  ungraded  schools  is  a  difficult  one,  a 
single  teacher  being  obliged  to  take  all  grades  and  subjects,  besides 
performing  the  duties  of  superintendent  and  janitor.  Only  teachers  of 
known  worth,  or  those  who  have  had  special  preparation  for  the  work, 
ought  to  be  employed  in  such  schools.  The  meagre  salary  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  country  schools  is  often  inadequate  to  secure  the  proper 
services.  In  the  institutes  of  1894-95  special  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  wise  words  on  this  subject  to  be  found  on  pages  18  and  19  of 
your  annual  report  of  1893. 

Suggesting  a  line  of  work  and  study  to  young  teachers,  endeavoring 
to  make  them  realiEe  their  own  capabilities,  their  power  to  achieve 
the  measure  of  success  gained  by  others,  cultivating  hopefulness,  pre- 
lenting  the  importance  of  the  work,  giving  lessons  to  classes  of  chil- 
dren, have  been  some  of  the  things  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  institutes. 

Engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  this  Empire  State  are  some  of 
the  noblest  of  men  and  women,  all  anxious  to  do  their  work  well,  will* 
mg  to  make  any  effort  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  to  better  the 
condition  of  children.  We  can  but  feel  that  our  great  conmionwealth 
is  safe  when  its  future  rulers  are  being  guarded  and  guided  by  such 
teachers. 

I  have  found  the  work  pleasant,  and  have  received  uniform  kindness 
from  all  school  officers,  teachers  and  associate  workers. 

Special  thanks  are  due  from  me  to  you,  to  the  supervisor  of  institutes 
and  to  all  connected  with  the  Department  for  courteous  kindness  and 
generous  support .  Very  respectfully, 

MRS.  B.  ELLEN  BURKE. 
Malohx,  Sqi>temberl,  lS9i. 
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4.  LAW  REGULATING  ATTENDANCE  AND  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Title  X  op  Consolidated  School  Act. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  appoint  a  teachers'  institute  once  in  each  year  in  each 
school  commissioner  district  of  the  state^  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  such  as  intend  to  become 
teachers,  with  special  reference  to  the  presentation  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  principles  of  education  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools.  After  consultation  with  the 
school  commissioners,  the  said  superintendent  shalll  have  power  to 
determine  the  duration  of  each  iDstitute  and  to  designate  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  same.  lie  shall  also  have  power  to  employ  Boit- 
able  persons,  at  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  supervise  and  conduct 
the  institutes,  and,  in  his  discretion,  to  provide  for  such  additional 
instruction  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  an  institute  for  two 
or  more  commissioner  districts.  He  shall  establish  such  regulations 
for  the  government  of  institutes  as  he  may  deem  best ;  and  he  may 
establish  regulations  in  regard  to  certificates  of  qualification  or  reoom- 
mendation  which  may  be  issued  by  school  commissioners  as  will,  in  his 
judgment,  furnish  incentives  and  encouragement  to  teachers  to  attend 
the  institutes.  So  far  as  consistent  with  other  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  the  superintendent  shall  visit  the  institutes,  or  cause  them  to  be 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  course  and  character  of  instruction 
given,  and  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  he  may  find  expedient. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner,  subject 
always  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed  most 
effectual,  to  notify  all  teachers,  trustees,  boards  of  education  and  others 
known  to  him,  who  may  desire  to  become  teachers  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, of  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  the  institute  will  be  held. 
The  school  commissioner  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  institute  when  appointed  ;  see  that  a  suitable  room  ia  pro- 
vided; attend  to  all  necessary  details  connected  therewith  ;  assist  the 
oonductor  in  organization  ;  keep  a  record  of  all  teachers  in  attendance; 
and  notify  the  trustees  of  the  number  of  days  attended  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  various  districts,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  pay  to 
such  teacher  for  attendance  as  hereafter  provided.  He  shall  also 
tnuismit  to  the  superintendent  of    public  instruction  at  the  close 
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)f  each  institute,  in  such  form,  and  within  such  time  as  the 
laperintendent  shall  prescribe,  a  full  report  of  the  institute,  including  a 
ist  of  all  teachers  in  attendance,  the  number  of  days  attended  by  each 
;eacher,  with  such  other  statistical  information  as  may  be  required. 
9e  shall  present  a  full  statement  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
sarrying  on  the  institute,  with  vouchers  for  all  expenditures  made, 
iocompanying  the  same  by  an  aftidavit  of  the  correctness  of  statements 
nade  and  of  accounts  presented. 

§  8.  The  school  commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  an  insti- 
lute  when  appointed  in  any  school  building  in  any  district  under  such 
)ommi8sioner'd  jurisdiction  which  receives  public  money  from  the  state, 
irithout  expense  therefor  to  the  state  beyond  a  reasonable  allowance  to 
laid  district  for  lighting,  heating  and  janitor  service,  provided  always 
hat  due  and  proper  care  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  school  building 
eft  in  the  like  condition  as  found  as  regards  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

§  4.  All  schools  in  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts  within 
iuj  school  commissioner  district  wherein  an  institute  is  held,  not 
adiided  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city,  or  certain  union 
ree  school  districts  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  closed  during  the 
ime  such  institute  shall  be  in  session.  The  closing  of  a  school  within 
he  school  commissioner  district  wherein  an  institute  shall  be  held,  at 
rhich  a  teacher  has  attended,  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract 
nder  which  such  teacher  was  employed.  In  union  free  school  districts 
Aving  a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand,  and  employing  a 
aperintendent  whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  supervision  of 
h%  schools  therein,  the  schools  may  be  closed  or  not,  at  the  option  of 
he  boards  of  education  in  such  districts.  The  trustees  of  every  school 
[istrict  are  hereby  directed  to  give  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed 
►y  them,  the  whole  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  attending  at  an  insti- 
Qte  or  institutes  held  as  liereinbefore  stated,  without  deducting  any- 
hing  from  the  wages  of  such  teacher  or  teachers  for  the  time  so  spent. 
Ul  teachers  under  a  contract  to  teach  in  any  school  commissioner  dis- 
rict  shall  attend  such  institute  so  held  for  that  district,  and  shall  receive 
FBges  for  such  attendance. 

§  5.  In  the  apportionment  of  public  school  money,  the  schools  thus 
loang  in  any  school  time  shall  be  allowed  the  same  average  pupil 
ttendance  during  such  time,  as  was  the  average  weekly  aggregate 
oring  the  week  previous  to  such  institute,  and  any  school 
cmtinning  its  sessions,  in  violation  of  the  above  provision  shall  not  be 
llowed  any  public  money  based  upon  the  aggregate  attendance  for 
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the  period  during  which  the  institute  was  held.    Trustees  and  boards 
o  education  in  such  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts  shall 
report,  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  school  commissioners,  the  number 
of  days  and  the  dates  thereof  on  which  a  teachers'  institute  was  held 
in  their  districts  during  the  school  year,  and  whether  schools  under 
their  charge  were  or  were  not  closed  during  such  days;  and  whenever 
the  trustees'  report  shows  a  district  school  has  been  supported  for  the 
full  time  required  by  law,  including  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher  or 
teachers  in  their  employ  in  attendance  upon  such  institute,  and  that 
the  trustees  have  given  the  teacher  or  teachers  the  time   of  such 
absence,  and  have  not  deducted  anything  from  his  or  their  wages  on 
account  thereof,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  include 
the  district  in   his  apportionment  of  the    state  school  moneys,  and    | 
direct  that  it  be  included  by  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners 
in  their  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  provided,  always,  that  such 
school  district  be  in  all  other  respects  entitled  to  be  included  in  such 
apportionment. 

§  6.  Willful  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  attend  a  teachers' 
institute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the 
revocation  of  such  teacher^s  license,  and  a  willful  failure  on  the 
part  of  trustees  to  close  their  schools  during  the  holding  of  an 
institute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  withhold- 
ing the  public  moneys  to  which  such  districts  would  otherwise  be 
entitled. .  Any  person  under  contract  to  teach,  for  the  term  in  which 
an  institute  is  held,  in  a  school  in  any  commissioner  district  is  required 
to  attend  an  institute,  if  held  for  that  district,  even  though  at  the 
time  the  school  is  not  in  session,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  wages 
for  such  attendance. 

§  7.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the 
order  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  school  commissioners,  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  certify  to  be 
due  to  them  for  expenses  in  holding  a  teachers'  institute;  ani,  upon 
the  like  warrant  and  certificate,  to  pay  to  the  order  of  any  persons 
employed  by  the  superintendent  as  additional  instructors  to  conduct^ 
instruct,  teach  or  supervise  any  such  teachers'  institute. 

§  8.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  free  school 
fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of 
teachers'  institutes. 
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6.  TSACHEBS'  INSTITT7TES- INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COMMISSIONERS. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

Department  of  Public  Instbuction,  i 
Albany,  December  1,  1893.         J 
To  School  Commissiomrs : 

Teachers'  institutes  will  be  held  at  such  times  of  the  year  as  commis- 
sioners may  desire,  so  far  as  practicable,  but  not  in  the  period  between 
the    15th   of  June  and  the    lOth   of  September,   nor  usually  during 
the  weeks  in  which  the  Regents'  examinations  or  legal  holidays  occur. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  hold  institutes  during  the  early  part  of  the 
school  year  if  they  can   be  arranged.     Commissioners  should  decide 
upon   the  week  which  they  prefer  and   advise  us  at  an  early  day,  even 
though  they  desire  a  time  late  in  the  year.     This  will  enable  us  to  lay 
out  the  work  more  thoroughly  and  acceptably,  and  employ  the  conduc- 
tors more  advantageously  t^an  can  be  done  when  commissioners  delay 
arrangements  until  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  they  desire  the 
institutes  to  be  held.     As  a  rule  an  institute  will  be  held  for  each  com- 
missioner district.     It  will  continue  for  one  week  and  be  held  once 
in   each  school  year.     Union   institutes  will   be   arranged  whenever 
desirable. 

But  one  conductor  will  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  an  institute.  Help 
will  be  extended  from  the  normal  schools,  and  commissioners  will 
invite  prominent  local  teachers  to  supply  occasional  exercises.  The 
Department  will  see  to  it  that  no  institute  shall  fail  for  want  of  help, 
but  commissioners  are  cautioned  against  letting  their  own  anxiety  for 
successful  institutes  lead  them  to  ask  for  more  outside  help  than 
necessary. 

The  institute  conductors  now  available  for  the  work  are  :  Henry  R, 
Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Penn  Yan;  Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M.,  Geneva; 
Augustus  S.  Downing,  A.  M.,  Palmyra ;  Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M., 
Cortland;  A.  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M.,  Seneca  Falls.  Special  instructors  : 
Drawing,  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  director,  13  Wads  worth  street,  Buffalo; 
primary  work,  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Malone. 

In  districts  having  large  villages  with  union  schools  it  is  advisable 
that  the  commissioner  should  confer  with  the  schoolman thorities  of  such 
villages  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  institute,  and  thit  whenever  pos- 
sible it  should  be  held  at  a  time  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  such 
places.  It  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  this  will  prevent  friction  and 
secure  that  cordiality  of  co-operation  which  is  highly  essential  to  the 
institute. 
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In  giving  noti<  es  of  institutes,  commissioners  will  be  particular  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  trustees  to  the  i)rovision8  of  section  5,  title  10 
of  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  requiring  the  closing  of  the  schools  and 
the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  The  statute  is  mandatory.  It  allows 
no  alternative  but  to  close  the  schools.  A  teacher  can  not  be  paid  from 
public  moneys  yby'  teaching  duiing  institute  week,  although  he  must  be  j 
paid  for  attendance  upon  the  institute.  Trustees  violating  this  statute  1 
either  directly  or  by  subterfuge  will  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  law  for  such  violation. 

Willful  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  attend  a  teachers'  institute 
will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  such  teacher*! 
license.  Any  person  under  contract  to  teach  in  a  school  in  any  com- 
missioner district  is  required  to  attend  an  institute  held  for  that  district 
even  though  at  the  time  the  school  is  not  in  session,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  wages  for  such  attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  commissioners  will  certify  to  trustees 
the  time  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  Ih  their  employ,  and  they  will 
also  report  to  this  Department  any  failure  on  the  part  of  trustees  or 
teachers  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  arranging  for  and  carrying  on  institutes,  you  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  represented  in  every 
institute  by  the  principal  conductor  who  will  have  full  control  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute. 

2.  On  receiving  official  notice  from  this  Department  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  institute  for  your  district,  you  will  send  notices  of  the  same, 
printed  on  postal  cards,  to  all  your  teachers,  and  to  all  the  newspapers 
printed  in  the  district,  as  items  of  news.  But  you  must  not  incur  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Department  for  newspaper  advertisements. 
Correspond  immediately  with  the  principal  conductor,  and  with  him 
arrange  the  program  of  exercises  for  the  week. 

3.  Invite  some  of  your  most  advanced  and  experienced  teachers  to 
present  exercises.  On  application  to  this  Department  assistance  may 
usually  be  obtained  for  a  day  or  two  from  one  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  Superintendent  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  bound  by 
contracts  made  by  commissioners  with  other  instructors  or  lecturers. 

4.  Secure  ample  accommodations  for  the  sessions  of  the  institute, 
using  a  schoolhouse  in  preference  to  any  other  building,  when  a  suit- 
able one  can  be  obtained.  Pay  particular  attention  to  good  ligbt, 
ventilation,  heating,  pleasant  surroundings  and  janitor  service.  It  is 
believed  that  the  use  of  a  schoolhouse,  courthouse  or  other  publie 
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Iding  can  be  readily  obtained  in  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  an 
Litute,  and,  in  view  of  the  local  benefits  thereby  conferred,  without 
rge  to  the  State. 

.  When  the  estimated  expenses  of  an  institute  exceed  $25 
le tailed  statement  must  be  submitted  to  this  Department  for 
>royal  before  the  arrangements  are  completed.  In  every  case  where 
sons  are  employed,  or  any  expenses  are  incurred,  commissioners 
uld  make,  in  advance,  a  definite  and  positive  contract,  that  they 
7  not  become  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  charges  so  unrea- 
able  and  exorbitant  that  the  Superintendent  can  not  pay  thenL 
I.  Arrange  for  board  of  teachers,  through  a  local  committee  or  per- 
ally,  on  the  most  favorable  terras  obtainable;  but  make  no  arrange- 
uts  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  entire  session. 

\  When  possible  secure  from  railroad  companies  and  stage  lines 
uced  rates  of  fare  for  members  of  the  institute. 
J.  The  Department  will  furnish  note-books  for  use  at  all  institutes, 
itaining  educational  maxims  and  much  useful  information,  which  will 
forwarded  Avith  other  institute  supplies.  This  book  contains  32 
^es  for  notes.  Commissioners  will  have  institute  programs 
nted  on  plain,  white  or  tinted  paper  of  good  quality,  not  over  seven 
lies  long  by  dve  inches  wide.  This  size  will  allow  prograi^is  to  be 
oed  in  the  front  of  the  note-books  for  convenience.  Programs  in 
iry-way  suitable  cm  be  had  at  from  -$3  to  $5  depending  upon  the 
nber  required.  The  Department  can  not  audit  bills  for  elaborate 
•grams.  Ribbons  and  tassels  are  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate. 
>.  As  soon  as  practicable,  issue  your  program  of  exercises,  and  send 
5  copy  to  each  teacher  employed  in  your  district ;  also  send  five 
>ies  to  this  Department,  two  to  each  member  of  the  institute  faculty, 
5  to  each  school  conmiis-iioner  in  the  State,  and  one  to  the  Commia- 
ler  of  Education  at  Washington. 

.0.  Provide  blackboards,  crayons,  erasers,  pointers,  a  piano-forte  or 
;an,  and  such  other  appliances  as  may  be  necessary,  and  have  them 
place  ready  for  use,  before  the  opening  of  the  institute.  Lead  pencils, 
1  printed  music  for  all  the  members  of  the  institute,  will  be  supplied 
ough  the  Department.  If  a  suitable  blackboard  can  not  be  supplied, 
ify  the  conductor. 

.1.  The  janitor  should  be  present  during  the  entire  session,  and  be 
uired  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  work. 

.2.  Do  not  omit  evening  sessions  to  favor  any  other  object  or 
erest. 
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13.  Do  not  allow  any  admission  fee  to  be  charged  to  any  exercise  or 
session  of  the  institute.  Do  not  allow  itinerant  lecturers  or  readers  to 
find  their  way  into  the  program.  Take  a  decided  stand  against  suppers, 
festivals,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind  gotten  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood during  the  institute  for  the  purpose  of  securing  patronage  from 
the  teachers. 

14.  Do  not  hold  examinations  of  candidates  for  commissioners'  certifi- 
cates at  any  time  during,  or  in  connection  with,  the  session  of  the 
institute. 

16.  During  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  day  or  evening,  be  particular 
to  insure  good  order  in  the  room  and  about  the  premises, 

16.  Make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  evening  exercises  and 
assume  charge  and  direction  of  the  same.  Evening  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  the  conductor,  a  principal  of  a  normal  school,  or  other 
persons  prominent  in  educational  work.  At  times  it  may  be  well  to 
invite  some  prominent  person  in  the  locality  to  occupy  an  evening.  It 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  teachers'  associations  should  occupy  some 
of  the  evenings  of  the  week,  in  such  way  as  they  may  think  best.  But 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  time  is  occupied  only  by  addresses  upon 
edticational  subjects,  or  by  exercises  which  promote  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  institute. 

17.  You  will  register  members  on  Monday  from  10:30  a.  m.  till  noon; 
from  1  to  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  at  the  recesses.  No  person  is  to  be 
registered  after  Monday,  without  the  approval  of  the  conductor.  You 
will  notify  teachers  of  this  regulation  in  all  your  notices  of  the 
institute.  All  teachers,  members  of  training  classes,  and  other  persons 
over  16  years  old  who  intend  to  teach  within  a  year,  and  to  be  in 
regular  attendance  during  the  week,  and  no  others,  may  register  as 
members  of  the  institute. 

18  Appoint  a  proper  person  to  act  as  secretary.  You  will  have 
charge  of  the  records*  and  secretary's  minutes,  not  allowing  these 
matters  to  interfere  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  institute.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  secretary,  at  the  opening  of  your  institute,  you 
will  select  some  teacher,  who  has  aptitude  for  such  work,  as  Department 
reporter,  who  will  keep  a  brief  record  of  the  general  exercises,  stating 
subject,  character  and  length  of  exercises,  names  of  instructors,  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  impor- 
tant, refraining  from  lengthy  expressions  of  opinion,  and  confining  the 
report  to  aetual  facts.  This  record  should  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
missioner, and  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Department.  It  must  be 
understood  that  no  compensation  can  be  allowed  for  the  services  of  the 
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Becretary  or  reporter.  (The  purpose  of  this  regulation  b  to  obtain 
prompt  information  concerning  the  institute  in  advance  of  the  regular 
stated  report,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  reference  in  appointing 
future  institutes  in  your  district.)  It  is  also  desired  that  teachers 
should  be  invited  to  address  the  Department  by  letter,  freely  express- 
ing their  view  concerning  the  institute,  with  liberty  to  offer  suggestions 
regarding  institute  work. 

19.  The  regular  work  of  instruction  will  begin  at  2  p.  m.,  on  Monday, 
and  end  with  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session, 

20.  You  will  forward  to  this  Department /?ro7w/?%  at  the  close  of  the 
institute  the  register  of  attendance  and  account  of  expenses,  with  full 
statements  and  vouchers,  a  blank  for  which  with  necessary  instructions, 
accompanied  by  registry  cards,  certificates  of  attendancey^note-books 
and  other  circulars  and  blanks  necessary  for  your  use,  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  during  the  week  preceding  the  institute.  If  your  report 
is  correctly  made  and  verified,  and  accompanied  by  the  vouchers 
required,  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 

expenses. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent, 
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Exhibit  No.  17. 


TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASSES. 


1.    RXPOBT  OF  SCJPSBVISOB  OF  TbAININO  CulSSES. 

2.  RspoBTS  OF  Inspectobs. 

3*    RSGULATIONS  AND  COUBSB   OF   STUDY   FOB  THE   TbAININO   ClASSIS 

IN  THE  Academies  and  Union  Schools  of  the  State. 
4.  Statistical  Tables. 

a.  List  of  Institutions  which  Organized  Teachebs'  TBAjNiNa 

Classes    fob    Fibst    ajsid    Second    Tebms,     1893-4,    with 
Amount  of  Money  Apportioned  to  Each  Institution. 

b.  Statistics    Showing    Condition     op    Teachebs'     TBAiNnra 

Classes  fob  Fibst  Tebm  of  School  Tbajk  1893-4. 
o.  Statistics     Showing     Condition  -of    Teachebs'    TBAiNiNa 
Classes  for  Second  Tebm  of  School  Teab  1893-4. 


TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASSES. 


CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,   A.  M.,  Supervisor  of   Training  Clastes. 

lospectorB : 

Elisii^  CuRTiss,  A.  M.,  SoduB.        John  L.  Swbkney,  CassviUe. 

1.  BEPOBT  OF  SUPEBVISOB.  OF  TEACHERS'  TRAINIVa  CLASSES 
Hon.  Jaubs  F.  Crookkr,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 

Dbab  Sir: — A  larger  number  of  teachers'  traininj;  clasees  have 
been  inatrucied  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before  since  these  classes 
were  placed  under  this  Department,  with  a  large  inctease  in  attendance 
each  term  and  year,  and,  ao  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  an  increased 
number  of  certified  teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  attendance  and  cost  of  these  classes  since 
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The  Department  has  aimed  to  give  all  classes  close  inspection  — 
to  hold  strictly  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  regulations 
which  have  been  prescribed.  Very  much,  of  necessity,  must  be  left 
to  the  fairness  and  loyalty  of  principals  in  protecting  the  State  against 
iojustioe  and  in  securing  the  best  results.  There  are  many  institutions 
in  which  most  excellent  instruction  has  been  given  and  in  which  the 
principals  conscientiously  give  adequate  return  for  every  benefit 
received.     There  are  some  classes  no  doubt  which  do  not  come  up  to 
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the  desired  standard.  We  are  using  every  endeavor  to  strengthen  the 
classes  which  are  zealously  doing  the  work  required,  and  in  which  the 
work  is  not  more  subservient  to  other  interests.  We  are  also  prepar- 
ing to  discontinue  classes  in  which  good  work  is  not  done  and  which 
are  made  up  too  largely  of  young  men  and  women  who  enter  the 
classes  simply  to  save  the  tuition  fee,  with  little  or  no  thought  of 
becoming  teachers.  The  State  is  liberal  in  its  provisions  to  encourage 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  this  liberality  should  not  be 
abused.  It  is  plain  that  the  requirements  of  admission  to  these  classes 
should  be  raised  in  order  to  secure  better  material,  even  if  the  nuitiber 
of  classes  be  lessened,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  those  who  do  enter 
the  classes  should  know  at  once  just  how  earnest  are  their  desires  to 
become  teachers . 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  there  is  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of 
many  who  enter  these  classes  in  common  subject-matter.  These  classes 
should  be  the  agencies  for  close  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 
Subject-matter  should  have  been  mastered  by  every  person  who  seeks 
to  enter  a  training  class.  Our  lower  grades  of  schools  are  not  giving 
this  instruction.  Too  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  over  matters  which 
should  have  received  attention  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

There  is  still  a  pressing  need  of  teachers'  training  classes,  in  which 
professional  instruction  shall  be  the  main  purpose.  It  is  not  the  large 
class  which  is  wanted,  but  efficiency  in  that  kind  of  teaching  which 
makes  teachers,  whether  the  number  in  the  class  be  small  or  large. 
The  temptation  to  secure  large  numbers  should  be  lessened  by  provid- 
ing a  plan  of  payment  which  will  insure  a  good  teacher  in  every  class. 

The  course  of  study  for  training  classes  was  materially  changed  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  was  simplified  and  strengthened.  But  it  needs  further 
change  in  the  same  direction.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
make  the  training  class  permanent  —  to  have  a  definite  aim  —  and  that 
aim  should  be  to  turn  out  teachers  not  graduates.  When  the  course  of 
study  for  training  classes  can  be  properly  related  to  the  work  in  normal 
schools,  so  that  the  person  who  has  been  professionally  trained  in  a 
training  class  may  have  a  place  and  a  standing  in  a  normal  school, 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  best  results  follow  the  system  which  has 
thus  far  been  only  imperfectly  developed.  We  must  have  more  men 
and  women  in  these  classes  who  really  desire  to  teach,  and  who  are 
anxious  for  professional  training,  and  fewer  who  desire  to  have  their 
tuition  paid  by  the  State  under  an  implied  promise  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession while  they  '^  finish  themselves  "  in  studies  which  are  not  related 
to  training-class  work. 
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So  far  as  the  Department  has  been  able,  it  has  sought  to  locate  the 
trouble  and  to  remedy  it.  The  future  must  see  fewer  classes,  con- 
dacted  upon  the  lines  laid  down,  and  more  trained  teachers.  Those 
who  seek  scholarship  alone,  should  not  seek  it  under  the  pretence  of 
desiring  to  teach.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  State  to  ask  that  tuition  which 
she  is  willing  to  pay  to  train  teachers  should  be  diverted  under  any 
pretence. 

To  protect  all  institutions  which  are  doing  loyal  and  faithful  work, 
and  which  take  pride  in  giving  trained  teachers  from  schools,  and  to 
weed  out  those  institutions  which  are  giving  [no  return  for  the  money 
expended  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Department. 

I  look  for  the  development  of  training-class  work  to  a  degree  never 
before  realized.  But  to  accomplish  this  we  must  have  better  scholar- 
ship, higher  requirements  and  more  loyal  service.  These  will  come, 
and  our  training  classes  will  give  an  impetus  to  our  common  schools 
which  will  be  felt  in  thousands  of  ways. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  R  SKINNER. 
August  1,  1894. 


8.  REPOBTSOF  INSPECTOBS  OF  TEACHEB8'  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

REPORT  OF  PROF.  ELISHA  CURTISS. 
Hon.  James  F.  C&ookbb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetructian : 

DsAB  SiB. —  Pursuant  to  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you  herewith  a  brief  report  of  my  inspection  of  the  teachers'  train- 
ing classes  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1894. 

I  find  the  classes  larger,  more  enthusiastic,  and  composed  of  mem- 
bers more  matured  in  scholarship,  and  consequently  better  prepared  to 
understand  methods  of  teaching. 

Generally  the  regulations  are  followed,  and  a  healthier  sentiment 
prevails  in  the  schools  to  secure  better  qualified  members  of  these 
classes. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  regulations  requiring  examination 
papers  to  be  marked  by  a  board  of  examiners  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  both  teachers  and  members  of  the  classes.  All  recognize  the 
fairness  of  this  uniform  system,  and  so  far  I  have  not  heard  a  murmur 
of  dissent.  The  register  provided  for  these  classes  meets  with  general 
favor.  Many  principals  assert  that  it  will  promote  punctuality  and 
regularity  of  attendance. 
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It  would  add  much  to  the  success  of  the  classes  if  the  commissionerB 
could  find  time  to  inspect  them  more  frequently,  and  aid  in  seourin^^ 
well-qualified  members,  and  suggest  to  teachers  of  the  classes,  and  in 
the  classes,  the  lines  of  study  that  should  receive  special  consideration. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  teachers  caused  by  the  new  system  of  marking 
papers,  many  members  of  the  classes  are  induced  by  the  commissionerB 
to  leave  the  classes  to  take  charge  of  schools.  When  this  is  done  the 
school  should  receive  compensation  for  a  whole  term's  attendance. 

The  attention  paid  these  classes  by  institute  conductors  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  this  normal  work.  The  members  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  educational  force  of  the  State.  This  inspires 
them  to  greater  exertion,  and  soon  all  the  rural  teachers  will  have  some 
normal  training  and  decidedly  higher  qualifications. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  summer  teachers'  institute  of  at 
least  three  weeks'  duration,  instructed  by  the  conductors  and  other 
eminent  educators,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  these  training 
classes  ?  The  conductors  would  then  daily  give  instructions  to  teachers 
who  in  turn  would  daily  instruct  about  1,500  student  teachers,  most 
of  whom  would  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  State  could  well  afford 
to  pay  the  mileage  of  the  teachers  to  and  from  the  institute,  and  all 
the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  the  same. 

Another  year's  careful  observation  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  one  year,  that  mem- 
bers could  have  ample  time,.under  competent  teachers,  to  study  all  the 
subjects  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  to  yourself,  to  supervisors  of 
institutes  and  all  others  connected  with  the  Department  for  cordial 
support  and  uniform  courtesy. 

Very  respectfully, 

ELISHA  CURTISS. 

SoDUS,  September  1,  1894. 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  JOHN  L.  SWEENEY. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Cbookbr,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib. — In  submitting  this  my  third  annual  report  as  inspector  of 
training  classes,  I  report  increased  progress  in  every  phise  of  the 
work. 

Inspection. 

I  considered  the  spirit  and  training  of  the  pupil-teachers,  in  my  work 
of  iDBpeotioD,  as  two  great  and  lasting  T^c\\na\tft»  which  enter  into  the 
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work  of  the  schools.  This  in  connection  with  the  7act  that  the  Super- 
intendent makes  all  appointments  of  the  institations  that  have  a  class 
in  charge  practically  establishes  the  success  of  the  work  in  a  great 
measure.  It  is  also  my  purpose  when  examining  these  classes  to 
inspire  and  show  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  this  training  and  educa- 
tion in  general  What  these  pupil-teachers  will  do  for^our  schools  and 
the  young,  after  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  depends  in 
a  very  great  measure  upon  their  instructors.  In  no  other  calling  are 
so  many  sterling  qualities  demanded  as  in  this.  No  other  work  is  so 
exacting  or  as  far  reaching  in  its  effects  upon  civilization  and  progress 
as  the  work  of  a  successful  teacher.  What  I  earnestly  try  to  do  and 
impress  upon  these  classes  is  for  broad  and  finished  education  so  far 
as  they  go  and  to  have  them  cultivate  their  natural  ability  in  this 
direction  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  subject-matter,  methods  and 
some  of  the  arts  of  pedagogy,  that  make  study  a  pleasure  instead  of 
work.  The  number  of  students  in  each  class,  the  advantages  they 
have  for  performing  their  work  and  the  competency  of  the  instructors 
are  carefully  observed  and  promptly  reported  to  the  Superintendent 
after  each  visitation. 

Some  Benefits  Debived  fbom  these  Classes. 

As  would  be  expected  the  greatest  vigor  and  energy  are  manifested 
by  the  instructors  in  the  performance  of  their  work  and  the  people  of 
the  State  are  realizing  what  a  great  educational  advantage  it  is  to  them 
to  have  these  classes  located  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State.  The 
rural  schools  derive  their  benefit  from  them,  which  is  greatly  desired 
because  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  village  and  city  schools  of 
the  State. 

Only  those  students  who  evince  a  sincere  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  are  desired  or  permitted  to  enter  these  classes  after 
they  have  shown  evidences  of  proficiency  by  examination. 

The  Value  of  Tbainino  Class  Cebtificates. 

The  regulation  extending  the  time  from  two  years  to  three  years  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  thereby  giving  distinct  recognition  to  the 
certificates  earned  in  these  classes.  This  recognition  carries  with  it  an 
inspiration  that  will  prove  to  be  invaluable  to  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State  and  will  encourage  a  longer  and  more  mature  class  of  teachers 
to  enter  these  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  better  qualified  class  of 
teachers  will  be  graduated  each  year.  I  sincerely  believe  that  all  the 
future  and  general  prosperity  of  the  rural  ficboola  ^ependL^  ^Xxsio^ 
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wholly  upon  the  work  of  the  training  classes,  and  that  the  standard 
now  established  shoald  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  enforced  in  every 
instance. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  acknowledgments  to  your- 
self and  the  able  and  genial  director  of  my  work,  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  and  all  connected  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  L.  SWEENEY. 
Cjlssyillb,  September  1,  1894. 


3.  BEGULATIONS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOB  THS  TBAINING 
GLASSES  IN  THS  ACADEMIES  AND  UNION  SCHOOI49  OF 
THE  STATE. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

Dbpabtmemt  op  Public  Instruction, 
Supebintendbnt's  Office, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  18d4. 

The  following  instructioDs  and  regulations  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  teachers'  training  classes  in  the  union  schools  and 
academies  are  hereby  prescribed. 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

State  Superintendent, 

Teachers'  Training  Classes. 

The  following  regulations  governing  teachers'  training  classes  have 
been  prescribed  in  accordance  with  chapter  556  of  the  Laws  of  1894, 
providing  for  the  professional  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  in 
academies  and  union  schools  of  the  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  regulations  adopted,  to  the  course  of  study 
arranged,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  training  classes. 

I.  Appointments. 

1.  To  receive  due  consideration,  applications  for  appointments  to 
instruct  classes  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  1  st  of  May. 

2.  In  making  assignments  to  institutions,  reference  will  be  had  to 
the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  proper  distribution  of  the  classes  among  the  school 

commissioner  districts  of  the  State. 
(h)  The  location  of  the   class  to  accommodate  the  greatest 

number  of  suitable  candidates, 
(c)  Such  equipment  of  the  institution  as  will  give  assurance 

doing  substantia)  work,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice 

of  teaching. 
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3.  To  meet  the  progressive  deirands  of  the  teaching  service,  institu- 
tions having  ample  facilities  may  receive  appointments  to  instruct  two 
classes  during  the  year.  The  appointments  will  be  announced  about 
the  1st  of  June. 

4.  The  funds  paid  by  the  State  for  this  instruction  go  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  institution  and  not  to  any  individual.  Trustees  who  pay  a 
fixed  salary  to  their  principal  are  requested  not  to  allow  teachers  to 
share  in  these  funds  as  an  extra  compensation. 

5.  A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  to  institutions 
requesting  the  same. 

11.  Qualifications  fob  Admission. 

1.  Candidates  must  have  attained  the  a^e  of  16  years.  Pupils  may 
be  admitted  who  will  become  16  years  of  age  before  the  date  of  the 
final  examination  of  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

2.  They  must  subscribe,  in  good  faith,  to  the  following  declaration  : 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in  asking 
admission  to  the  training  class  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  teaching,  and 
that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York." 

The  principal  and  school  commissioner  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
candidate  has  the  moral  character,  talents  and  aptness  necessary 
to  success  in  teaching. 

3.  Before  admission  they  must  attain  an  average  standing  of  at  least 
60  per  cent,  in  all  subjects  required  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  in 
some  examination  under  the  uniform  system,  but  no  application  will  be 
considered  in  case  the  standing  of  the  candidate  falls  below  50  per 
cent,  in  any  subject,  or  they  must  hold  a  Regents* preliminary  certificate 
and  a  pass-card  in  Physiology,  But  cities  and  villages  having  a 
superintendent  may  at  their  discretion,  establish  a  higher  standard. 
Persons  who  have  heretofore  become  entitled  to  a  third  grade  certificate 
under  the  uniform  system  are  eligible  to  enter  a  training  class. 

4.  No  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  class  who  does 
not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admission. 

III.    ORGANIZA.TION. 

1.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  not  less  than  16 
nor  more  than  20  weeks  each. 

2.  The  class  must  consist  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  25 
members. 

3.  The  compensation  allowed  institutions  for  the  instruction  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  81  for  each  week's  instruction  of  each  member. 

4.  To  secure  the  most  promising  candidates,  the  following  informa- 
tion should  be  fully  announced  some  time  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  class  : 

(a)  The  time  when  the  class  is  to  be  organized. 

(b)  The  condition  of  admission. 

(o)  The  character  and   advantages   of  a  professional   course 

of  study. 
(d)  The   importance    of  this    work     in     securing    teachers 

certificates. 
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5.  Principals  should  consult  with  the  school  commissioner  with  a 
view  of  securing  from  the  schools  under  his  visitation,  as  members  of 
the  class,  those  persons  who  intend  to  teach. 

6.  7\oo  periodsy  of  46  minutes  eachy  every  school  day  must  be 
occupied  with  instruction  on  the  topics  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study. 
Outside  of  the  time  given  for  this  separate  instruction,  such  members 
of  the  class  as  have  time  and  ability  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  other 
subjects,  for  which,  however,  no  tuition  may  be  charged. 

7.  Free  tuition  includes  all  subjects  embraced  in  the  uniform  and 
State  examinations. 

8.  A  blank  form  for  notice  of  organization  and  for  making  the 
declaration  will  be  furnished  to  each  instifution.  This  blank  must  bo 
properly  filled  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  within  three  weeks 
after  the  organization  of  the  class. 

IV.  CouBSB  OP  Studt. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  uniform 
system  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  advanced  classes  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 

FIRST  TERM. 

First  Recitation. 

Ariihrattic, 

(One  recitation  dally  through  the  term.) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teaching  : 

1.  Definition  of  terms. 

2.  Notation  and  enumeration. —  Arabic  and  Roman  notation. 
8.  The  four  fundamental  processes. 

4.  Properties  of  numbers. —  Classification :  divisibility  of  numbers; 
factors;  divisors ;  multiples. 

5.  Fractions. — Common  and  decimal. 

6.  Denominate  or  compound  numbers,  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  measurements. 

7.  Percentage. —  Applications  in  which  time  is  not  an  element; 
interest,  simple,  compound  and  exact;  partial  payments  by  the  United 
States  rule;  discount,  true,  bank  and  commercial. 

8.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

9.  Involution  and  square  root. —  Their  simple  application  in  mensu- 
ration. 

Methods  in  Primary  Number. 
Not  less  than  two  weeks  of  the  term  shall  be  given  to  this  subject. 

OSee  Observation  and  Practice  Work.; 

NoTB.— The  order  of  the  above  topics  is,  of  course,  discretionary  with  the  instmotor.  The 
study  of  the  mere  art  of  compatation  is  not  flufflcienc;  the  science  of  arithmetic  mm^  be  c<m- 
sidered;  both  the  facts  and  tne  reason  for  those  facts,  how  processes  are  performed  sad  why 
they  are  so  performed,  are  to  t>e  studied.  Original  problems  Illustrating  tto  Tarious  topics  are 
to  be  fci^en  oy  pupils.  Instructors  are  cautioned  against  taking  the  time  of  the  anthmetlo 
olasi  with  obsolete  and  imprsctical  processes.  The  epirit  of  the  above  suggestions  is  to  be 
obserred  in  the  other  studies  of  this  course. 
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Second  Recitation. 
Geography, 

(One  recitation  daily  for  twelve  weeks.) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teaching: 

1.  Definition  of  terms. 

2.  Mathematical. —  Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth  ;  day  and 
night;  the  seasons;  latitude  and  longitude;  local  and  standard  time. 

3.  Physical. —  The  great  mountain  systems  of  the  earth;  the  principal 
rivers,  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water ;  climate;  soil ;  tides  ;  ocean  cur- 
rents and  trade  winds. 

4.  Description. —  General  description  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

5.  The  United  States. —  Boundaries  and  extent ;  States  and  terri- 
tories; mountain  and  river  systems;  agricultural  and  mineral  produc- 
tions; industries  or  occupations;  important  cities;  population;  commerce 
and  trani<continental  lines  of  travel;  general  plan  of  government. 

6.  State  of  New  York. —  Boundanes  and  extent;  mountains;  rivers 
and  lakes;  counties;  cities  and  important  villages;  agricultural  and 
mineral  productions;  industries  or  occupations;  commerce;  railroads 
and  navigable  waters;  climate;  places  noted  for  natural  scenery;  gen- 
eral plan  of  government;  places  of  historic  interest. 

V.  The  principal  countries  of  the  world,  especially  those  of  Europe. 
8.  Races  of  men.—  Location;  characteristics;  occupations. 

Methods  in  Reading. 
Not  less  than  four  weeks  of  the  term  shall  be  given  to  this  subject. 

CBee  Obtervation  and  Practioe  Work.) 

Methods  in  Geography, 
Not  less  than  two  weeks  of  the  term  shall  be  given  to  this  subject. 

CSee  ObMTTation  and  Practioe  Work.) 

SECOND  TERM. 

First  Recitation. 

Language  and   Grammar, 

(One  recitation  daily  through  the  term.) 

Review  of  the  following  topics  with  special  reference  to  teaching  : 

1.  Definition  of  terms. 

2.  Parts  of  speech. —  Classes  ;  modifications;  inflections. 

3.  Syntax,  and  analysis  of  sentences. —  Principal  clauses  ;  subordinate 
clauses ;  classification,  sentences  and  clauses  ;  analysis  of  clauses ; 
modifiers  —  words,  phrases,  clauses. 

4.  Practical  exercises. —  Illustrations  of  the  foregoing. 

6.  Composition. —  Plan  ;  subject,  heads,  thoughts.  Compositions 
about  fanuliar  subjects.  Letter  writing,  bills,  orders,  receipts,  acknowl- 
edgments, introductions. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Language, 
Not  less  than  two  weeks  of  the  term  shall  be  given  to  this  sub^^^cX^. 

CSoe  Ohmrwa/aoik  and  Practioe  Work.) 
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Second  Recitation. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

CFour  weeks.) 

1.  The  skeleton. —  The  bones  ;  their  structure,  composition,  nourish- 
ment, adaptation,  technical  names  of  principal  bones  ;  kinds  of  joints, 
cartilages,  ligaments. 

2.  *  Muscles. —  Kinds  ;  structure,  use,  mode  of  action  ;  comparison  of 
muscle,  ligament  and  tendon. 

8.  Skin. —  Structure  ;  functions,  glands  ;  hair  and  nails;  cleanliness; 
bathing ;  clothing. 

4.  Food  and  digestion. —  Necessary  element  of  foods  ;  cooking  of 
food ;  drinks.  Organs  of  digestion  ;  fluids  ;  all  processes  involved  in 
the  conversion  of  food  into  tissue. 

6.  Circulation. —  Object ;  organs  ;  process  ;  blood  amount,  compo- 
sition ;   rapidity  of  circulation. 

6.  Respiration. —  Organs  ;  process  of  breathiog ;  muscles  involved  ; 
effects  on  the  blood  ;  impure  air  ;   ventilation. 

7.  Excretory  organs. —  Skin  ;  kidneys  ;   lungs  ;  intestines. 

8.  The  nervous  system. —  The  brain  ;  spinal  cord  ;  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves  ;  S3rmpathetic  system  ;  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

9.  The  organs  of  special  sense. —  The  eye;  ear  ;  nose  ;  tongue  ;  skin. 
It  is  required  that  under  the  several  heads,  the  matter  of  hygiene  and 

the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  shall  be  thoroughly  taught,  and 
that  some  of  the  lessons  given  during  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject 
shall  illustrate  the  method  of  teachiug  physiology  in  the  several  grades. 

School  Management  and  School  Lavi, 

(Six  weeks     See  Sjliabus  ) 

Spelling. 

Tr  e  principal  is  directed  to  see  that  members  of  the  class  receive 
necessary  instruction  in  spelling  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
same. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship. 

CTwo  weeks.) 

Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing. 

(Two  weeks.    See  Syllabos.) 

Notes  Undee  Couese  op  Siudy. 

1.  Drawing y  one  recitation  every  week  through  each  term. 
When  desirable  this  topic  may  be  presented  each  day  consecutively 
until  completed. 

2.  The  laws  of  vxeMal  development  and  principles  of  teaching  are 
to  be  considered  especially  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching; 
but  as  these  laws  and  principles  are  fundamental  to  the  professional 
study  of  the  teacher,  they  can  be  illustrated  and  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  above  subjects  of  study. 

3.  When  the  principal  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  any 
member  in   America7i  history  and  civil  government  these    subjects 

are  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  regular  class  work  of  the 
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school.     Under  no  oonsideration  are  these  subjects  to  take  any  of  the 
regular  time  given  to  the  training  class. 

4.  Instructors  are  permitted  to  spend  more  time  in  the  study  of 
topics  of  a  purely  professional  character,  provided  the  class  is  un- 
usually proficient  in  the  subject-matter  branches.  In  such  cases  it  is 
required  that  the  Department  be  notified  of  the  change  in  the  course  of 
study. 

5.  The  examincUian  of  the  training  classes  under  the  uniform  system 
shall  begin  on  the  second  Thursday  each  of  January  and  June,  and 
shall  continue  two  days. 

6.  Persons  graduating  from  teachers'  training  classes,  hereafter 
organized,  and  bringing  a  ''  training  class  certificate  "  granted  under 
the  uniform  system,  together  with  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  where  the  work  was  performed,  will  be  credited 
with  the  following  subject-matter  complete  for  the  courses  in  the  State 
normal  schools:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  Anrerican  history, 
and  civil  government. 

V.  Obsbbvation  and  Practicb  WoBK. 

1.  In  addition  to  receiving  methods  of  teaching  on  the  authority  of 
the  instructor,  it  is  very  important  that  the  members  should  be  trained 
to  critically  observe  and  intelligently  interpret  the  principles  of  teaching 
by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  pupils  in  the  actual  work  of 
imparting  instruction.  To  afford  this  training,  it  is  expected  that  the 
critic  teacher,  at  least  twice  a  week,  will  give  an  opportunity  to  witness 
practical  work,  either  by  taking  the  class  to  other  departments  of  the 
school  to  observe  the  work  of  experienced  teachers,  or  by  bringing 
pupils  from  other  departments  to  receive  a  model  lesson  from  the  critic 
teacher. 

2.  For  practice  work  it  is  recommended  that  each  member  be  given 
actual  work  in  teaching,  both  by  taking  charge  of  a  class  in  other 
departments  of  the  school,  or  of  the  training  class,  as  often  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  by  having  pupils  brought  before 
the  training  class  to  receive  a  lesson  from  a  member  designated  for  that 
purpose.  At  a  subsequent  recitation  let  this  observation  and  practice  work 
be  reviewed  by  the  critic  teacher,  the  underlying  principles  clearly  brought 
out  and  the  proper  methods  forcibly  presented.  The  time  devoted  to 
the  observation  work  and  the  criticisms  on  the  work  will  be  accounted 
part  of  the  regular  daily  periods  of  class  instruction. 

3.  Since  the  value  of  the  training  class  depends  largely  upon  the 
bstnictor  of  the  class,  it  is  required  that  such  instructor  shall  be  a 
normal  school  graduate  or  some  person  equally  well  qualified. 

4.  If  the  inspector  in  his  visitations  shall  find  any  person  in  charge  of 
the  instruction,  who  is  not  qualified  by  professional  study  or  experience 
to  properly  present  the  work,  he  is  directed  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  will  annul  the  appointment  to  instruct  such  a  class. 

VI.  Examinations.  . 

Special  examinations  for  members  of  training  clashes  will  be  held  in 
January  and  June,  and  those  members  who  attain  the  standing  required 
for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  receive  certificates  which  shall 
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be  known  as  "  training  class  certifipates "  which  shall  be  valid  i 
three  years. 

2.  Institutions  will  be  allowed  tuition  for  all  members  of  the  oh 
who  have  satisfied  the  conditions  of  admission  and  who  have  attends 
faithfully  and  studiously,  to  the  work  of  the  term  for  the  length 
time  required  by  law  in  accordance  with  chapter  666,  title  XI,  secti 
3  of  the  Laws  of  1894.  Candidates  for  the  teachers'  training  class  m 
be  received  at  any  time,  provided  that  they  receive  16  weeks 
consecutive  instruction  before  the  final  examination  for  a  training  elf 
certificate  in  June. 

3.  It  is  required  that  the  name  of  every  member  shall  appear  in  t 
report  of  the  uniform  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term.  T 
Department  reserves  the  right  of  refusing  payment  for  the  instructi 
of  members  not  entering  the  examination  or  not  reaching  a  fair  stan 
ing  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  of  study. 

4.  Members  will  be  exempt  from  examination  in  those  subjects 
which  they  have  attained  standings  -of  at  least  76  per  cent,  at  the  ne 
preceding  examination  held  for  teachers'  training  classes. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  the  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term  has  be 
appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience  of  these  classes, 
is  required  that  the  members  shall  enter  no  other  uiiiform  examinati 
during  the  term  of  study. 

6.  To  recognize  the  professional  work  of  the  training  classes,  all  a 
tificates  issued  to  members  will  be  indorsed  as  follows  :  "The  holder 
this  certificate  has  been  a  member  of  the  training  class,  and  has  recei  v 
special  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as  prescrib 
in  the  course  of  study  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Fublic  Instn 
tion."  (  These  indorsements  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department,  up 
application  of  school  commissioners.) 

7.  The  following  extracts  from  the  regulations  governing  unifoi 
examinations  give  the  requirements  for  certificates  of  the  second  ai 
third  grade  : 

"  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  be   required 
pass  an  oral   examination   in   reading,  and   a  written   examination 
arithmetic,    composition,    geography,     grammar,    orthography,   p€ 
manship,  and  physiology  and  hygiene." 

"  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  required 
pass  an  oral  examination  in  reading  and  a  written  examination  in  t 
following  subjects :  American  history,  arithmetic,  civil  govemmei 
oomposition,  current  topics,  drawing,  geography,  grammar,  metho 
and  school,  economy,  orthography,  penmanship,  and  physiology  ai 
hygiene. 

8.  The  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations  fix  the  time 
holding  such  examinations,  as  follows  : 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade,  unless  omitted  in  i 
discretion  of  the  school  commissioner,  shall  be  held  on,  the  Friday  aft 
the  first  Thursday  of  March,  on  the  Friday  after  the  second  Thursdj 
each  of  January  and  June,  on  the  Friday  after  the  second  Thursdj 
of  August,  on  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Friday  each  of  April,  Se 
tember  and  October. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade,  unless  omitted 
the  discretion  of  any  school  commissioner,  shall  begin  on  the  fii 
Thursday  of  March,  second  Thursday  each  of  January  and  June,  t 
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first  Friday  each  of  April,  September  and  October,  the78econd  Thurs- 
day of  August,  and  shall  continue  two  days . 

Examinations  for  first  grade  shall  begin  on  the  first  Thursday  of  March 
and  the  second  Thursday  of  August,  and  shall  continue  two  days.  No 
examination  shall  be  held  upon  any  other  date  than  those  above  enume- 
rated, except  by  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instmction. 

.9.  A  blank  form  for  making  a  report  of  the  organization  and  final 
examination  of  the  class  will  be  f  umit^hed  b^  the  Department.  It  is 
expected  that  this  report  will  be  forwarded  within  two  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  final  examination,  as  the  apportionment  of  public  money 
for  the  instruction  will  be  assigned  to  the  different  institutions  at  that 
time. 

Vll.  School  Cohmissionbb. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  school  commissioner  to  the  training  class  are 
defined  by  title  XI,  chapter  566  of  the  Laws  of  1894. 

2.  School  commissioners  are  instructed  to  accept  one  term's  work 
in  a  training  class  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  com- 
petent instructor,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  16  weeks'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  required  in  the  regulations  governing  uniform 
examinations .  Any  member  without  experience  as  a  teacher,  failing 
to  secure  a  second-grade  certificate  at  the  training  class  examination, 
can  not  become  a  candidate  for  a  second-grade  certificate  at  any  sub- 
sequent examination  until  the  successful  experience  has  been  acquired. 

3.  After  visiting  the  class  the  school  commissioner  is  directed  to 
immediately  forward  to  this  Department  a  report  concerning  the  num- 
ber in  the  class  satisfying  the  conditions  of  admission,  the  character 
md  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  observation  and  practice  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  the  results  of  the  final  examination  must  also  be  reported. 
Blank  forms  will  be  provided  for  these  reports.  School  commissioners 
will  be  expected  to  inspect  every  class  under  their  jurisdiction  as  often 
as  once  in  each  month  during  the  term. 

4.  It  is  required  that  the  members  of  the  training  class  shall  attend 
the  teachers'  institute  held  in  the  district  in  which  uie  class  is  organ- 
ized. Each  member  of  the  class  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  and  methods  presented  by  the  instructors,  and  submit 
the  same  to  the  principal. 

The  Law  Creating  and  Governing  Teachers'  Training  Classes. 
Vm.  Chip.  666  op  the  Laws  op  1894,  Title  XI. 

TEACHEBS'   TBAINING   CLASSES. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  income  of 
the  United  States  deposit  fund,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  out  of  the  free  school  fund,  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  instruction  of  competent  persons  in 
academies  and  union  schools,  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common 
school  teaching,  under  a  course  to  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 
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§  2.  The  Buperintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  designate  thi 
academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given 
distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  State 
as  nearly  as  may  well  be,  having  reference  to  the  number  of  scboo! 
dirttrictH  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the  character  of  the  institutions 
selected. 

§  3.  Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall  instract  a 
class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  scholars,  and  even 
scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue  under  instruction  not  Icsii 
than  sixteen  weeks.  Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  sucl: 
class  or  classes  has  been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  faL 
term  of  sixteen  weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  term,  but  not  the  ful 
time  in  the  second  term,  during  any  one  year;  or  that  for  any  reasoi 
satisfactory  to  such  superintendent,  said  class  or  classes  have  not  beei 
held  for  the  full  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  such  superintendent  ma} 
excuse  such  default  and  allow  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy  or  unioi 
free  school  in  which  such  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  instructed 
pay  for  such  scholar  or  scholars  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  attend 
ance,  or  during  which  said  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  undei 
instruction,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction,  as  pro 
vided  in  section  five  of  this  title.  The  Superintendent  shall  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  anc 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given 
and  shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  the  number  of  classes  which  ma] 
be  formed  in  any  one  year,  in  an  academy  or  union  school,  and  th< 
length  of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks  during  which  such  instructioi 
may  be  given. 

§  4.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such  classes 
and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time  required  by  th< 
third  section  of  this  title. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  sucl: 
instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  name^ 
in  the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week'f 
instruction  to  each  scholar  who  has  attended  for  the  term  of  time  si 
required  by  section  three  of  this  title,  on  the  certificate 'of  the  superin- 
tendent, to  be  furnished  to  the  comptroller. 

§  6.  The  appropriation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instruction  in 
academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common 
school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  include,  the 
due  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruction  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  expenses  of  such  inspection  and 
supervision  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  appropriation  on  vouchers  certified 
by  the  superintendent. 

g  7.  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  under 
appointment  by  the  superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  such  academy  or 
union  school  is  situated;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner 
to  advise  and  assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  8ape^ 
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ntendent,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes,  and  to  issue 
ieaohen'  certificates  to  such  as  show  moral  character,  fitness  and 
icholastlc  and  professional  qualifications  worthy  thereof. 

The  Ijaw  Transferring  Teachers'  Training  Classes  to  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction. 

Chapter   137   of  the   Laws   of    1889. 

Ak  Act  to  transfer  the  management  and  supervision  of  teachers* 
classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  from  the  board  of  regents  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Passed  April  15,  1889. 

Section  1.  The  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
regents  of  the  university  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  chapter 
three  hundred  ani  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  relative  to  the  instruction  of  classes  in  academies  and  . 
onion  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching, 
iie  hereby  transferred  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  efPect  immediately. 

Rt  LINGS   AND   RbQUIBBMSNTS. 

1.  No  institution  can  be  allowed  more  than  $350  for  any  one  term. 

2.  No  allowance  can  be  made  for  any  pupil  not  shown  by  reports  to 
have  been  eligible  to  enter  the  class. 

3.  No  allowance  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  for  first  term 
for  less  than  16  or  more  than  18  consecutive  weeks. 

4.  In  report  for  second  term,  all  pupils  who  were  members  of  class 
for  first  term  for  less  than  16  weeks  and  who  remain  in  second  term, 
will  be  allowed  for  all  weeks  of  consecutive  attendance  during  both 
terms,  provided  the  total  does  not  exceed  36  weeks. 

5.  In  case  pupils  who  attend  first  term  not  less  than  16  and  not  more 
than  18  weeks,  and  who  continue  in  second  term  a  less  period  than  16 
weeks,  allowance  will  be  made  for  weeks  attended  in  second  term, 
provided  the  weeks  of  attendance  in  both  terms  have  been  consecutive. 

6.  Payment  for  instruction  will  be  refused  in  all  cases  where  mem- 
bers of  classes  fail  to  enter  the  examinations  provided,  unless  such  fail- 
ares  are  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  principal's  report. 

All  claims  for  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness  must  be 
tocompanied  by  a  physician's  certificate. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  pupil  who  leaves  the  class  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  except  by  permission  of  the  State  Superin- 
tmdent,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  school  commissioner  that  he  requests 
the  pupil  to  teach  a  school  in  his  district  to  meet  an  emergency. 

IX.  Syllabus. 

The  following  outlines  are  presented  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  prescribed  during  the  last  10  weeks  of  each 
term.  Inasmuch  as  the  training  classes  are  not  all  of  the  same  grade 
of  scholarship,  these  outlines  are  not  given  with  the  expectation  that 
they  are  to  be  followed  strictly  to  the  letter,  but  rather  as  Bugge«t.voT!k% 
to  teachers  who  have  no  better  plan  of  work: 
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§  2.  The  superiDtendent  of  public  instniotion  shall  designate  tl 
academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  give: 
distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  Stat 
as  nearly  as  may  well  be.  having  reference  to  the  number  of  scho< 
dirttrictH  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the  character  of  the  institutioi 
selected. 

§  3.  Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall  instruct 
class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  scholars,  and  evei 
scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue  under  instruction  not  le: 
than  sixteen  weeks.  Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  < 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  sue 
class  or  classes  has  been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  fu 
term  of  sixteen  weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  term,  but  not  the  f u 
time  in  the  second  term,  during  any  one  year;  or  that  for  any  reaso 
satisfactory  to  such  superintendent,  said  class  or  classes  have  not  bee 
held  for  the  full  term  of  sixteen  weeke,  such  superintendent  ma 
excuse  such  default  and  allow  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy  or  unio 
free  school  in  which  such  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  instructe< 
pay  for  such  scholar  or  scholars  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  atten( 
ance,  or  during  which  said  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  undc 
instruction,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction,  as  pn 
vided  in  section  five  of  this  title.  The  Superintendent  shall  prescrib 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  an 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  givei 
and  shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  the  number  of  classes  which  ma 
be  formed  in  any  one  year,  in  an  academy  or  union  school,  and  tb 
length  of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks  during  which  such  instructio 
may  be  given. 

§  4.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such  classei 
and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time  required  by  th 
third  section  of  this  title. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  sue 
instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  name 
in  the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  eaoh  week^ 
instruction  to  each  scholar  who  has  attended  for  the  term  of  time  a 
required  by  section  three  of  this  title,  on  the  certificate 'of  the  superir 
tendent,  to  be  furnished  to  the  comptroller. 

§  6.  The  appropriation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instruction  i 
academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  commo 
school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  include,  th 
due  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruction  by  the  Superintend 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  expenses  of  such  inspection  aui 
supervision  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  appropriation  on  vouchers  certifier 
by  the  superintendent. 

§  7.  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  unde 
appointment  by  the  superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  science  an< 
practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  subiect  to  the  visitatioi 
of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  such  academy  o 
union  school  is  situated;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissione 
to  advise  and  assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  ii 
the  organization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close  o 
the  term  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  super 
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intendent,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes,  and  to  issae 
teachers'  certificates  to  such  as  show  moral  character,  fitness  and 
scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  worthy  thereof. 

The  Ijaw  TranBferring  Teachers'  Training  Classes  to  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction. 

Chapter   137   of  the   Laws   of    1889. 

An  Act  to  transfer  the  management  and  supervision  of  teachers' 
classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  from  the  board  of  regents  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Passed  April  16,  1889. 

Section  1.  The  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
regents  of  the  university  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  chapter 
three  hundred  ani  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  relative  to  the  instruction  of  classes  in  academies  and  . 
union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching, 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Rt  LINGS   AND   RbQUIBEMBNTS. 

1.  No  institution  can  be  allowed  more  than  $350  for  any  one  term. 

2.  No  allowance  can  be  made  for  any  pupil  not  shown  by  reports  to 
have  been  eligible  to  enter  the  class. 

3.  No  allowance  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  for  first  term 
for  less  than  16  or  more  than  18  consecutive  weeks. 

4.  In  report  for  second  term,  all  pupils  who  were  members  of  class 
for  first  term  for  less  than  16  weeks  and  who  remain  in  second  term, 
will  be  allowed  for  all  weeks  of  consecutive  attendance  during  both 
terms,  provided  the  total  does  not  exceed  36  weeks. 

5.  In  case  pupils  who  attend  first  term  not  less  than  16  and  not  more 
than  18  weeks,  and  who  continue  in  second  term  a  less  period  than  16 
weeks,  allowance  will  be  made  for  weeks  attended  in  second  term, 
provided  the  weeks  of  attendance  in  both  terms  have  been  consecutive. 

6.  Payment  for  instruction  will  be  refused  in  all  cases  where  mem- 
bers of  classes  fail  to  enter  the  examinations  provided,  unless  such  fail- 
ures are  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  principal's  report. 

All  claims  for  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness  must  be 
tocompanied  by  a  physician's  certificate. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  pupil  who  leaves  the  class  before 
tbe  expiration  of  the  term,  except  by  permission  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, upon  the  certificate  of  the  school  commissioner  that  he  requests 
tbe  pupil  to  teach  a  school  in  his  district  to  meet  an  emergency. 

IX.  Syllabus. 

The  following  outlines  are  presented  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  prescribed  during  the  last  10  weeks  of  each 
term.  Inasmuch  as  the  training  classes  are  not  all  of  the  same  grade 
of  scholarship,  these  outlines  are  not  given  with  the  expectation  that 

1  they  are  to  be  followed  strictly  to  the  letter,  but  rather  as  «ugg^^UoTi% 

I  to  teachers  who  have  do  better  plan  of  work: 
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Psychology. 
Brief  outline  to  be  used  as  a  general  guide. 

Thb  Mind  : 
Its  nature  unknown; 
Only  its  phenomena  can  be  studied. 

H»w.„aied.jiy'trsr 

rk'  *  '         <  iDtellect.  knows, 

Dwmons.  J  ^j„  ^ 

Sensibility: 

General  physical  sensibility; 
Special  senses; 

Higher  emotions  and  sentiments; 
•    Con  seriousness. 

General  physical  senhibility  gives  feeling  of  comfort,  discomfort, 
rest,  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold. 
Special  senses:  Smell,  taste,  touch,  hearing,  sight. 
Kind  of  knowledge  gained  from  each  sense. 

SmeU,  gives  knowledge  of  the  odors  of  material  things. 
Taste,  gives  knowledge  of  the  savors  of  material  things. 
Touch,  gives  knowledge  of   form,  smoothness,  roughness,  hard- 
ness, softness,  pressure,  temperature. 
h-earmg,  gives  knowledge   of  sound   and  distinguishes  noises, 
musical  tones,  quantity  of  sound,  quality  of  sound,  pitch  and 
timbre. 
Sight,  primarily  gives  knowledge  of  colors  and  forms  of  plane 
surfaces;  secondarily,  in  connection  with  touch,  gives  knowl- 
edge of  solidity  and  the  distances  and  sizes  of  objects. 
Law,   ideas  which   belong  to  one  sense  can  not  be  obtained 

through  another  sense. 
Consciousness,   the  internal  sense  accompanies  all  acts  of  the 
mind. 

The  Intkllect: 

"  Acquisitive  faculties  —  Sense  perception. 
Retentive  faculties  —  Memory. 
FHmary  BioisiomA  Reproductive  faculties -Imagination. 

Elaborative    f  acuities  -  |  J  J^^"' 

Regulative  faculties  —  The  reason. 

Attention:  Its  nature  and  importance;  its  necessity  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  how  secured  and  trained. 

Law:  The  primary  facts  of  knowledge,  form,  color,  sound, 
'weight,  savor,  odor,  etc.,  can  be  obtamed  only  by  the  direct 
action  of  material  things  upon  the  senses  and  can  not  be  taught 
from  books. 

Importance  of  training  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  of  the  pri- 
mary facts  of  knowledge  by  object  lessons. 
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Percepts  and  Concepts. 

The  Memory:  Spontaneous  and  voluntary;  how  trained;  most 
easily  trained  in  early  life. 

Laws  of  association. 
Ima,inaU<».,  kinds,  j  ^:^:^:: 

Its  value  in  education  and  in  life. 

The  ElahoraJtwe  Faculty :  The  power  to  judge,  compare,  and 
reflect,  and  to  work  up  the  knowledge  in  the  mind  into  new 
forms. 

Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Abstraction  and  generalization. 

The  Reason :  The  power  which  regulates  and  guides  all  the 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  Will:  Necessity  of  training;  motives;  formation  of  habits. 
Law :  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  strengthened  by  exercise 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

0RGAN1ZA.TI0N  I 

(1)  Gtfueral  appointments  of  school  buildings. 

(a)  Lighting. 

(b)  Heating. 

(c)  Ventilating. 
{d)  Seating 

(t)  Blackboards. 
(3)  Care  of  school  property. 
(3)  Course  of  study. 

ia)  Length  of  sessions  —  recesses. 

|6)  Program  of  recitations. 

[c)  Program  of  study. 

II.  Classification. 

Grading  of  pupils. 

n.  Relation  of  teacher  to  : 

a)  Trustees  and  boards  of  education. 
\b\  Patrons. 
;)  Pupils. 

^V.  Discipline. 

(1)  Object  of; 
(a)  To  promote  order.  . 
(h)    fo  prevent  disorder. 
\c)  To  correct  di^order. 

[a)  To  promote  study. 
{e)  To  promote  self-control. 

(2)  Means  of  : 
^a)   By  thorough  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

[b)  By  keeping  the  pupils  at  work. 

(c)  By  timely  admonition  and  proper  encouragement. 

(d)  By  suitable  punishments. 


I 


t 
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Methods  in  Abithmbtic. 

The  mental  faculties  developed  by  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

The  idea  of  number. 
Concrete  number. 

Especial  care  given  to  the  objective  and  decisive  modes  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  of  number  to  beginners  by  modes  of  numeral 
frames,  pictures,  counters,  and  the  like. 
Abstract  number. 

The  gradual  separation  of  the  idea  of  number  from  any  particular 
object.  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  constant  drill  in  the 
use  of  abstract  number. 

Methods  of  teaching  number. 

The  Grube,  the  PestaloEzian,  the  two  combined. 

Notation  and  numeration. 

The  principles  of  the  Arabic  and  Roman  systems.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  order  and  relation  of  the  figures 
in  numbers,  niimbers  of  few  orde;^  being  used. 

The  Fundamental  Operations: 

The  elementary  combinations  in  addition  using  all  the  digits. 
The  steps  leading  from  addition  to  subtraction ;  the  develop- 
ment of  multiplication  and  addition.     The  use  of  signs. 

Properties  of  Numbers: 

The  classification  and  properties  of  numbers  which  naturally  fol- 
low the  study  of  the  fundamental  operations.  The  knowledge 
of  the  divisibility  of  numbers  applied  to  factoring,  and  the 
application  of  factoring  in  determining  divisors  and  multiples. 
The  use  of  these  principles  exemplified  in  cancellation  and 
the  employment  of  cancellation  in  all  possible  operations. 

Fractions: 

The  application  of  the  principles  already  learned  to  the  elementary 
idea  of  fraction  primarily  developed  in  the  child's  mind.  The 
distinction  between  the  fraction  itself  and  the  expression  of  the 
fraction.  Decimals  governed  by  the  same  principles  applicable 
to  whole  numbers  ana  fractions. 

Denominate  Numbers: 

A  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  concrete  objects  wherever  practicable, 
of  the  standard  units  of  measure,  common  and  metric,  and  8t> 
thorough  memorizing  of  the  several  tables.  The  operations  do 
not  differ  in  principle  from  those  already  learned. 

Practical  problems  entering  into  the  experience  of  the  pupils  ar^ 
of  special  value. 

Percentage: 

The  principles  of  percentage  are  identical  with  those  of  fraction^^ 

the  denominator  being  the  constant  number  100. 
The  rules  of  business  fractions  are  to  be  thoroughly  known. 

Ratio  and  Proportion: 

A  development  of  the  relation  of  numbers. 

Review: 

Unify  the  section  work,  showing  the  relation  of  subjects. 
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Geogeapiiy. 

1.  Direction,  right,  left,  points  of  compass.  , 

2.  Distance,  units  and  their  application. 

3.  Geography  as  studied  from  a  hilltop. 

4.  Definitions  of  terms  developed  as  far  as  possible  from  observa- 

tion. 

5.  Map  constructed  from  observation  (not  copied)  of  schoolroom 

and  school  grouifd.  -'    : 

6.  Maps  of  town  and  county,  showing  streams,  villages,  railroads, 

canals,  etc. 

7.  Local  industries,  natural  products,  manufactured  products. 

Earth  Studied  from  an  Artificial  Globe : 

1.  Circles. 

2.  Zones  —  their  climate  and  principal  flora  and  fauna. 

8.  Giand  divisions  of  land  and  water. 

4.  Transition  from  globe  to  map  of  the  world. 
Countries : 

1.  Location. 

2.  Drainage. 

8.  Climate  and  causes  that  produce  it. 

4.  Climate  and  soil  determining  vegetable  and  animal  products, 

occupation  and  character  of  people. 

5.  Progressive  outline  maps  rapidly  SKetched  by  pupils. 

6.  Great    cities,  the  natural  causes  that  have  determined  their 

location  and  contributed  to  their  growth. 

7.  Important  facts  concerning  these  cities. 

8.  Commerce: 

(a)  Causes  that  determine  it.     Principal  exports  and  imports. 

(b)  Great  centers  of  commerce. 

(c)  Great  highways  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  steamship 

lines. 

9.  Imaginary  journeys. 

10.  Comparisons  of  geographical  features  of  different  countries. 

11.  Form  of  government. 
Mathematical  Geography: 

1.  Plane  of  ecliptic. 

2.  Relative  position  of  earth  and  sun  in  the  plane. 

3.  Movement  of  earth  in  plane  producing  day  and  night. 

4.  North  star,  how  indicated. 

5.  Inclination  and  parallelism  of  axis. 

6.  Seasons,  causes  producing  them. 

7.  The  year,  causes  determinirg  it. 

8.  Width  of  zones,  cause  determining. 
Slate  of  New  York: 

1.  Progressive  outline  map  sketched. 

2.  Relief   map   molded   in    sand,   salt,    putty   or  pulp;    showing 

mountains,  mountain  passes,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes. 

3.  Countries  and  important  cities  and  villages  in  each. 

4.  Principal  railroads  and  canals  with  important  cities  and  villages 

along  their  lines. 

5.  Important  facts  associated  with  noted  places. 

6.  Industries  and  natural  products. 

i^3 
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§  2.  The  BuperiDtendent  of  public  ingtruotion  shall  designate  th( 
academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given, 
distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  districts  of  the  State, 
as  nearly  as  may  well  be.  having  reference  to  the  number  of  school 
dirttrictH  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the  character  of  the  institutions 
selected. 

§  3.  Every  academy  and  union  school  so  designated  shall  instruct  a 
class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  scholars,  and  every 
scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue  under  instruction  not  less 
than  sixteen  weeks.  Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  oi 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  such 
class  or  classes  has  been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  full 
term  of  sixteen  weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  term,  but  not  the  full 
time  in  the  second  term,  during  any  one  year;  or  that  for  any  reason 
satisfactory  to  such  superintendent,  said  class  or  classes  have  not  been 
held  for  the  full  term  of  sixteen  weekf,  such  superintendent  may 
excuse  such  default  and  allow  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy  or  union 
free  school  in  which  such  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  instructed, 
pay  for  such  scholar  or  scholars  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  attend- 
ance, or  during  which  said  class  or  classes  shall  have  been  undei 
instruction,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  five  of  this  title.  The  Superintendent  shall  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given, 
and  shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  the  number  of  classes  which  may 
be  formed  in  any  one  year,  in  an  academy  or  union  school,  and  the 
length  of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks  during  which  such  instruction 
may  be  given. 

§  4.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  all  scholars  admitted  to  such  classes, 
and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time  required  by  the 
third  section  of  this  title. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such 
instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  named 
in  the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week's 
instruction  to  each  scholar  who  has  attended  for  the  term  of  time  as 
required  by  section  three  of  this  title,  on  the  certificate 'of  the  superin- 
tendent, to  be  furnished  to  the  comptroller. 

§  6.  The  appropriation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instruction  in 
academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common 
school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  include,  the 
due  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruction  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  expenses  of  such  inspection  and 
supervision  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  appropriation  on  vouchers  certified 
by  the  superintendent. 

$^  7.  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  under 
appointment  by  the  superintendent  for  instruction  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  su<jh  academy  or 
union  school  is  situated;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner 
to  advise  and  assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
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intendent,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes,  and  to  issue 
teachers'  certificates  to  such  as  show  moral  character,  fitness  and 
scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  worthy  thereof. 

The  Ijaw  TranBferring  Teachers'  Training  Classes  to  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction. 

Chapter   137   of  thb   Laws  of   1889. 

Ak  Act  to  transfer  the  management  and  supervision  of  teachers' 
classes  in  academies  and  union  schools  from  the  board  of  regents  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Passed  April  15,  1889. 

Section  1.  The  power^  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
regents  of  the  university  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  chapter 
three  hundred  an  i  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty- two,  relative  to  the  instruction  of  classes  in  academies  and 
onion  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching, 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  efPect  immediately. 

Rt  LINGS   AND    RbQUIBEMBNTS. 

1.  No  institution  can  be  allowed  more  than  $350  for  any  one  term. 

2.  No  allowance  can  be  made  for  any  pupil  not  shown  by  reports  to 
have  been  eligible  to  enter  the  class. 

3.  No  allowance  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  for  first  term 
for  less  than  16  or  more  than  18  consecutive  weeks. 

4.  In  report  for  second  term,  all  pupils  who  were  members  of  class 
for  first  term  for  less  than  16  weeks  and  who  remain  in  second  term, 
will  be  allowed  for  all  weeks  of  consecutive  attendance  during  both 
terms,  provided  the  total  does  not  exceed  36  weeks. 

5.  In  case  pupils  who  attend  first  term  not  less  than  16  and  not  more 
than  18  weeks,  and  who  continue  in  second  term  a  less  period  than  16 
weeks,  allowance  will  be  made  for  weeks  attended  in  second  term, 
provided  the  weeks  of  attendance  in  both  terms  have  been  consecutive. 

6.  Payment  for  instruction  will  be  refused  in  all  cases  where  mem- 
bers of  classes  fail  to  enter  the  examinations  provided,  unless  such  fail- 
ures are  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  principal's  report. 

All  claims  for  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  physician's  certificate. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  pupil  who  leaves  the  class  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  except  by  permission  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, upon  the  certificate  of  the  school  commissioner  that  he  requests 
the  pupil  to  teach  a  school  in  his  district  to  meet  an  emergency. 

IX.  Syllabus. 

The  following  outlines  are  presented  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  prescribed  during  the  last  10  weeks  of  each 
term.  Inasmuch  as  the  training  classes  are  not  all  of  the  same  grade 
of  scholarship,  these  outlines  are  not  given  with  the  expectation  that 
they  are  to  be  followed  strictly  to  the  letter,  but  rather  as  suggestions 
to  teachers  who  have  do  better  plan  of  work: 
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Psychology. 
Brief  outline  to  be  used  as  a  general  guide. 

The  Mind  : 
Its  nature  unknown; 
Only  its  phenomena  can  be  studied. 

Sensibility: 

General  physical  sensibility; 
Special  senses; 

Higher  emotions  and  sentimentt^; 
.    Consciousness. 

General  physical  sensibility  gives  feeling  of  comfort,  discomfort, 
rest,  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold. 
Special  senses:  Smell,  taste,  touch,  hearing,  sight. 
Kind  of  knowledge  gained  from  each  sense. 

Smelly  gives  knowledge  of  the  odors  of  material  things. 
Taste,  gives  knowledge  of  the  savors  of  material  things. 
Touch,  gives  knowledge  of  form,  smoothness,  roughness,  hard- 
ness, softness,  pressure,  temperature. 
Iiearint/,  gives  knowledge  of  sound   and  distinguishes  noises, 
musical  tones,  quantity  of  sound,  quality  of  sound,  pitch  and 
timbre. 
Sight,  primarily  gives  knowledge  of  colors  and  forms  of  plane 
surfaces;  secondarily,  in  connection  with  touch,  gives  knowl- 
edge of  solidity  and  the  distances  and  sizes  of  objects. 
LaWy  ideas  which   belong  to  one  sense  can  not  be  obtained 

through  another  sense. 
ConsciotAsnesSy  the  internal  sense  accompanies  all  acts  of  the 
mind. 

The  Intellect: 

^  Acquisitive  faculties  —  Sense  perception. 
Retentive  faculties  —  Memory. 
FHmary  DioiaiomA  Reproductive  faculties  -  Imagination. 

Elaborative    faculties- j  J^^^-''. 

^  Regulative  faculties  —  The  reason. 

Attention:  Its  nature  and  importance;  its  necessity  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  how  secured  and  trained. 

Law:  The  primary  facts  of  knowledge,  form,  color,  sound, 
weight,  savor,  odor,  etc.,  can  be  obtamed  only  by  the  direct 
action  of  material  things  upon  the  senses  and  can  not  be  taught 
from  books. 

Importance  of  training  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  of  the  pri- 
mary facts  of  knowledge  by  object  lessons. 
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JPercepts  and  Concepts. 

The  Memory:  Spontaneous  and  voluntary;  how  trained;  most 
easily  trained  in  early  life. 

Laws  of  association. 
Inu.,inaC.on,  kind.  )  g^StS^ 

Its  value  in  education  and  in  life. 

The  JElaborative  Faculty :  The  power  to  judge,  compare,  and 
reflect,  and  to  work  up  the  knowledge  in  the  mind  into  new 
forms. 

Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Abstraction  and  generalization. 

The  Reason :  The  power  which  regulates  and  guides  all  the 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

77ie  Will:  Necessity  of  training;  motives;  formation  of  habits. 

JLaw :  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  strengthened  by  exercise 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

I.    ORGANIZA.TION  : 

( 1 )  General  appointments  of  school  buildings. 

(a)  Lighting. 

(b)  Heating. 

(c)  Ventilating. 
Ul)  Seating 

(e)  Blackboards. 

(2)  Care  of  school  property. 

(3)  Course  of  study. 
ia)  Length  of  sessions  —  recesses. 
ib)  Program  of  recitations. 
[c)  Program  of  study. 

II.  Classiflcation. 

Grading  of  pupils. 

in.  Relation  of  teacher  to  : 

a)  Trustees  and  boards  of  education. 
[b\  Patrons, 
j)  Pupils. 

IV.  Discipline. 
(1)  Object  of: 

(a)  To  promote  order. 

(b)  To  prevent  disorder. 


!c)  To  correct  di^o^der. 
a\  To  promote  study. 
(e)  To  promote  self-control. 


(2)  Means  of : 

fa)  )iy  thorough  preparation  of  the  teacher. 
b)  By  keeping  the  pupils  at  work. 

(c)  By  timely  admonition  and  proper  encouragement. 

(d)  By  suitable  punishments. 


i; 
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Mbthodb  in  Abithmbtic. 
The  mental  facalties  developed  by  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

m 

The  idea  of  number. 
Concrete  number . 

Especial  care  given  to  the  objective  and  decisive  modes  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  of  number  to  beginners  by  modes  of  numeral 
frames,  picturf s,  counters,  and  the  like. 
Abstract  number. 

The  gradual  separation  of  the  idea  of  number  from  any  particular 
object.  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  by  constant  drill  in  the 
use  of  abstract  number. 

Methods  of  teaching  number. 

rhe  Grube,  the  Pestaloszian,  the  two  combined. 

Notation  and  numeration. 

The  principles  of  the  Arabic  and  Roman  systems.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  order  and  relation  of  the  figures 
in  numbers,  numbers  of  few  orders  being  used. 

The  Fundamental  Operations: 

The  elementary  combinations  in  addition  using  all  the  digits. 
The  steps  leading  from  addition  to  subtraction;  the  develop- 
ment of  multiplication  and  addition.     The  use  of  signs. 

Properties  of  Numbers: 

The  classification  and  properties  of  numbers  which  naturally  fol- 
low the  study  of  the  fundamental  operations.  The  knowledge 
of  the  divisibility  of  numbers  applied  to  factoring,  and  the 
application  of  factoring  in  determining  divisors  and  multiples. 
The  use  of  these  principles  exemplified  in  cancellation  and 
the  employment  of  cancellation  in  all  possible  operations. 

Fractions: 

The  application  of  the  principles  already  learned  to  the  elementary 
idea  of  fraction  primarily  developed  in  the  child's  mind.  The 
distinctioD  between  the  fraction  itself  and  the  expression  of  the 
fraction.  Decimals  governed  by  the  same  principles  applicable 
to  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 

Denominate  Numbers: 

A  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  concrete  objects  wherever  practicable, 
of  the  standard  units  of  measure,  common  and  metric,  and  a 
thorough  memorizing  of  the  several  tables.  The  operations  do 
not  differ  in  principle  from  those  already  learned. 

Practical  problems  entering  into  the  experience  of  the  pupils  are 
of  special  value. 

Percentage: 

The  principles  of  percentage  are  identical  with  those  of  fractions, 

the  denominator  being  the  constant  number  100. 
The  rules  of  business  fractions  are  to  be  thoroughly  known. 

Ratio  and  Proportion: 

A  development  of  the  relation  of  numbers. 

Review: 

Unify  the  section  work,  showing  the  relation  of  subjects. 
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Geography. 

1.  Direction,  right,  left,  points  of  compass.  , 

2.  Distance,  units  and  tbeir  application. 

3.  Geography  as  studied  from  a  hilltop. 

4.  Definitions  of  terms  developed  as  far  as  possible  from  observa- 

tion. 
6.  Map  constructed  from  observation  (not  copied)  of  schoolroom 
and  school  grourfd.  "^    : 

6.  Maps  of  town  and  county,  showing  streams,  villages,  railroads, 

canals,  etc. 

7.  Local  industries,  natural  products,  manufactured  products. 

Earth  Studied  from  an  Artificial  Globe : 
!•  Circles. 

2.  Zones  —  their  climate  and  principal  flora  and  fauna. 

3.  Gtand  divisions  of  land  and  water. 

4.  Transition  from  globe  to  map  of  the  world. 
Countries: 

1.  Location. 

2.  Drainage. 

3.  Climate  and  causes  that  produce  it. 

4.  Climate  and  soil  determining  vegetable  and  animal  products, 

occupation  and  character  of  people. 
6.  Progressive  outline  maps  rapidly  sKetched  by  pupils. 

6.  Great    cities,  the  natural  causes  that  have  determined  their 

location  and  contributed  to  their  ^owth. 

7.  Important  facts  concerning  these  cities. 

8.  Commerce: 

(a)  Causes  tiiat  determine  it.     Principal  exports  and  imports. 

(b)  Great  centers  of  commerce. 

(c)  Great  highways  of  commerce,  railroads,  canals,  steamship 

lines. 

9.  Imaginary  journeys. 

10.  Comparisons  of  geographical  features  of  different  countries. 

11.  Form  of  government. 
Mathematical  Geography: 

1.  Plane  of  ecliptic. 

2.  Relative  position  of  earth  and  sun  in  the  plane. 

3.  Movement  of  earth  in  plane  producing  day  and  night. 

4.  North  star,  how  indicated. 

5.  Inclination  and  parallelism  of  axis. 

6.  Seasons,  causes  producing  them. 

7.  The  year,  causes  determinirg  it. 

8.  Width  of  zones,  cause  determining. 
State  of  New  York: 

1.  Progressive  outline  map  sketched. 

2.  Relief   map   molded   in   sand,   salt,    putty   or  pulp;    showing 

mountains,  mountain  passes,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes. 

3.  Countries  and  important  cities  and  villages  in  each. 

4.  Principal  railroads  and  canals  with  important  cities  and  villages 

along  their  lines. 

5.  Important  facts  associated  with  noted  places. 

6.  Industries  and  natural  products. 

123 
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Lakouaoe. 
Oral: 

Object  lessons. 

Picture  lessons. 

Story-telling. 

Sentence  building. 

Reproduction  exercise. 

Narrations. 

Descriptions. 

Quotations  from  classic  authors. 

Written: 

A.  Preparatory  work. 
Copying. 
Dictation. 

Completion  of  elliptical  expressions. 

Incorporation  of  given  words  in  sentences. 

Expansion  —  Substituting  phrases    for   words,   and    clauses   for 

phrases. 
Contraction  —  Substituting  phrases  for  clauses,  words  for  phrases, 

and  the  use  of  elliptical  expressions. 
Choice  of  words  —  Involving  definition,  and  the  use  of  synonyms. 
The  parts  of  speech  and  their  classification. 
The  classification  and  analysis  of  sentences. 
Syntactical  constructions. 
English  word  analysis. 
Mechanics  —  Involving    capitalization,    punctuation,    headings, 

margins,  and  paragraphing. 

B.  Applications. 
Letters. 

Business  and  social  forms. 
Narratives. 
Descriptions. 
Paraphrase. 

C.  Criticism  and  correction. 
Order  of,  in  importance  — 

The  thought  expressed ; 
The  language  used ; 
The  mechanics. 
Corrections  —  T,  tr..  A,  Caps.,  1.  c,  O.  T". 

Rbadino  . 

1.  Aim. 

2.  Blackboard  exercises  —  Charts. 

3.  Words  selected  from  vocabulary  already  known  by  pupils. 

4.  Pupils  taught  to   recognize   by  sight  the   words  of  a  proposed 

sentence. 
6.  Sentence  read  silently,  then  orally. 
6.  New  words  taught,  and  new  sentences  read. 
Y.  Necessary  steps  in  reading : 

(a)  Perfect  word  knowledge,    (b)   Silent     reading,    (c)   Oral 
expression. 
8.  Oral  reading  of  sentence  not  to  be  attempted  until  the  thought  is 

in  the  mind. 
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9.  BlemenUr^  souods  with  diaoritioal  marks  to  be  taught,  (a)  to 
give  abihtj  to  call  new  words  without  help;  {bf  to  ioiproye 
artionlatioa;  {c)  to  correct  defective  speech. 

10.  General  drills  in  pronouncing  difficult  combinations  of  elementary 

sounds. 

11.  Transition  to  reading  booka. 

IS.  Sapplementary  reading,  Buoh  as  newspapers,  histories,  and  stand* 
ard  literature. 

13.  Discussion  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  methods 

of  teaohing  reading. 

14.  How  to  conduct  recitations  in  advanced  reading. 

Methods  in  Sfbujho. 
I.  Oral: 

(a)  Advantages. 
{b)  Disadvantages, 
(c)  Application, 
n.   Written: 

(a)  Advantages. 
ib)  Disadvantages, 
(c)  Application. 
m.   Syllabication  and  accent. 
TV.    Word  analysis : 
(a)  Stems. 
lb)  Prefixes, 
(c)  Suffixes. 
V.  Diacritical  marking. 
VI.  Ezeroises  in  articulation. 

Drawinq. 
L  Value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
n.  Color: 

(a)  Knowledge   of  six    positive    spectrum  oolors,    viz. :    red, 

orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet, 
(ft)  Becognition  of  twelve  standard  hues,  viz.  :  violet-red, 
orange-yellow,  green-yellow,  blue-green,  violet-blue,  red- 
violet,  orange-red,  red-orange,  yellow- orange,  yellow- 
green,  green-blue,  blue-violet. 
(c)  Arrange  hues  and  positive  colors  as  here  indicated,  com- 
pleting spectrum  scale  with  eighteen  colors. 
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HL  Form.    Knowledge  of  geometric  type  solids  : 

WhoUa.—  X.  Sphere.     3.  Cylinder.    3.  Cube. 

Suectione. —  1.  Half-sphere.     2.  Half-cylinder. 

QuadriteciiomoBtieuiiBhoke. —  1.  Squareprism. 

prism.     3.  Square  plinth.     4.  Cironlar  plinth. 


3.  Half-cnbd. 
2.  Triangnlar 
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Qeonietric  type  solids — Variations,  (a)  Spheroids,  {h)  Oblate 
spheroid,  (c)  Prolate  spheroid,  {d)  Ovoid,  (e)  Cone,  (f) 
Pyramid. 

rV.  Parts  and  their  relations. 

(1)  Surface,     {a)  Kinds,     (h)  Parts  —  faces. 

(2)  Faces,  ^a)  Kinds,     {b)   Number,     (c)   Shapes,     {d)   Loca- 

tion, {e)  Directions.  (/*)  Parts. 

(3)  Edges.   ((/)  Kinds.  (6)  Number,  (c)  Location.  (cQ  Directions. 

(4)  ADgleB- Right -Oblique  ["^^^ 

(5)  Curvilinear,   mixtilinear  and    rectilinear    geometric    plane 

figures   and   their  details  as  representing   faces  of  the 
solids,  ».  €.,  circle,  square,  half  circle,  oblong,  triangle. 

(6)  Bisect  spheroids  and  ovoid  to  obtain   geometric    figures 

circle,  ellipse,  and  oval. 

(7)  Circle  and  circular  figures,  (a)  Circumference,  {h)  Center. 

(c;  Diameter,  (d)  Radius 

i  1  Square,  and  similar  )  (a)  Diameters. 

(8)  Rectangles.  X  forms  > 

(  2  Oblong  )  (h)  Diagonals. 

(9)  Triangles  and  similar  forms,  (a)  Base,  (h)  Apex,  (c)  Altitude. 
(10)  Three  kinds  of  angles  used  in  industrial  drawing. 

V.  Practical  knowledge  of  use  of  tools  and  materials: 
Mechanical: 

[1^  Scale,  compasses,  hard  pencil,  and  eraser  are  used. 

2)  Lines  —  Should  always  be  sharp  and  clean  cut,  but  may  be 

either  dark  or  light. 
(3)  Measure  —  Proper  method  of  marking  off  distances,  ruling, 
use  of  compasses  and  of  making  erasures. 
Freehand: 

1)  Soft  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  and  blender. 

[2)  Lines — In    drawing,   the  line   must   express  as   nearly   as 
possible  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  object,  munt  be 

light  or  dark,  fine  or  broad,  abruptly  broken  or  continuous, 
according  to  the  contour  of  the  object. 

(3)  Kinds  as  to  ]  ^".^f'>^-    .  . 

^  '  \  relative  position. 

VL  Divisions  of  work: 
Greometric  drawing: 

(1)  Geometric  plane  figures  and  regular  polygons. 

(2)  Working  drawing. —  Mechanical  —  Principles,  (a)  The  repre- 

sentation of  visible  outlines  and  edges,  ib)  The  represen- 
tation of  invisible  outlines  and  edges,  (c)  Parallel  cross 
sections,  plans  and  elevations,  {d)  Oblique  sections,  (e) 
Drawing  to  scale. 

(3)  Freehand  applications.  -  Plans  and    elevations    of  objects 

based  upon  the  type  forms. 

(4)  Development. —  Pattern  making.     First  draw  the   develop- 

ments freehand  on  practice  paper,  then  accurately  with 
ruler  on  paper  or  in  the  books.  If  the  model  is  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  pattern,  draw  on  oak  tag  paper,  cut, 
fold  and  glue.    The  development  may  be  used  lor  con- 
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stnicting  simple  useful  objects  in  paper,  leather,  cloth  or 
wood.  The  surface  of  the  frustrura  of  a  square  pyramid  or 
cone  may  all  be  drawn  radiating  from  a  point.  Thin  should 
be  ilhistrated  by  turning  the  model  of  a  pyramid  on  its 
side  and  tracing  about  each  triangular  face  m  succession. 

VIL  Decorative  drawing.  —  (Instrumental  and  freehand.): 

Color.  (1)  Classification.  —  Harmonies,    (a)    Key    colors;  (ft) 

tints,  i.  6.,  modification  of  color  by  white  or 
increased  light;  (o)  shades,  i.  e.,  modification  of 
colors  by  black  or  diminished  light. 

(2)  Dominant  harmony  is  a  symmetrical  arrangement 

of  any  color  with  its  tints  and  shades. 

(3)  Complementary  colors  —  Composed  of  colors  which 

together  will  produce  white  or  gray. 

(4)  Complementary  harmony  —  Composed  of  comple- 

mentary colors. 

(5)  Analogous  harmony  —  Composed   of  colors  allied 

to  the  spectrum;  borrowing  tones  from  neigh- 
boring scales. 

(6)  Contrasted  harmony  —  Any  color  found    in   the 

spectrum  in  juxtaposition  with  the  gray  of 
the  atmosphere. 

(7)  Comparison  of  the  colors,     (a)   Warm  and  cold 

colors.  (6)  Active  and  passive,  {c)  Negative 
colors. 

Botanical  drawing. —  Draw  from  the  natural 
forma.  1  each  conventionalization.  Draw  leaf 
and  flower  forms  conventionalized. 

Historic  ornaments. —  (1)  Study  illustrations  of 
historic  ornament  for  (a)  modified  regular 
units;  (h)  bilateral  hintoric  units;  (c)  changes 
made  from  natural  forms;  (c/)  plan  of  con- 
struction; (e)  bilateral  main  lines  in  the  units 
both  of  borders  and  limitt^d  surface  decorations; 
( f)  the  natural  forms  used,  with  adaptation  and 
conventionalizaion  of  these  forms^;  ((/)  the 
technical  j)rinciples  upon  which  the  designs  have 
been  constructed,  namely,  fitness,  order,  growth, 
unity,  and  repose;  (h)  Draw  from  a  copy  of 
standard  decorative  design,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  expression,  character  of  line,  accent  and 
brilliancy,  and  beauty  in  execution. 

Design, —  Ist.  Principles  —  Contrast,  unity, 
strength,  variety,  and  rhythm.  Units,  based 
on  the  square  and  on  other  regular  geometric 
figures.  2d.  Principles  —  Growth,  symmetry, 
balance,  and  distribution. 

(8)  Study    illustrations    of     (a)    balance    curves,  (ft) 

bilateral  main  lines,  (c)  the  law  of  balance, 
subtL'  radiation,  tangential  union  of  all  parts,  and 
the  laws  of  plant  growth.  {<f)  Draw  main  lines 
in  conventional  but  beautiful  spra3'S,  and  clothe 
these  with  imits,  elements,  or  forms,  of  design. 
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VLLL  Pictorial  drawing: 

Knowledge  of  elementary  pictorial  art,  based  on  the  oorreot  rep- 
resentation of  geometric  type  solids  according  to  prindplee  of 
perspective,  and  the  application  of  these  same  principles  in  the 
representation  of  other  objects.  The  perceptive  faculties  should 
be  quickened  to  a  keen  discrimination  of  })roportiony  and  the 
accurate  observing  of  form  and  representing  it  should  be  stimu- 
lated. Practical  and  common  sense  methods  should  be  employed 
to  obtain  good  results;  peculiarities  and  mannerisms  should  be 
avoided;  simplicity  and  truthfulness  should  be  the  aim,  and 
pupils  should  learn  to  draw  by  drawing. 

1)  Representation  of  solidity  —  Expressed  by  shading. 

2)  Principles — Fore-ehortening  and  convergence. 
^3)  Problems  —  (a)    Lines    bounding    unequal    plane 

faces,  equally  fore  shortened,  (b)  Lines  bounding 
equal  plane  faces,  unequally  fore-shortene£ 
(c)  Lines.bounding  unequal  plane  faces,  unequally 
fore-shortened. 

(4)  Principle  —  Convergence  at  unequal  angles,  and 
use  of  diagonals  to  find  centers. 

(6)  Relation  of  axes  —  When  drawing,  illustrate  by 
rapid  sketches  many  different  type  solids,  as 
(a)  ovoids  and  ovoidal  objects  in  various  posi- 
tions, sketching  main  axes  first;  {b)  cone  and 
conical  objects  m  various  positions  or  on  different 
axes;  (c)  pyramid  and  pyramidal  objects  on  main 
axes;  [d)  cylinder  and  cylindrical  objects. 
(e)  Make  finished  drawings  of  each  ovoid,  oone, 
pyramid  and  cylinder  and  of  some  objects  based 
upon  them.  (/)  Draw  groups  of  two  or  three 
objects  based  upon  the  tvpes  previously  studied. 
Arrange  groups  artistically. 

Note. —  Never  miss  an  opportunity  to  study  good  pictorial  art. 
Sketch  in  connection  m  ith  history,  geography  and  natural  science  les- 
sons, and  learn  to  use  drawing  as  a  natural  and  easy  means  of  express- 
ing thought. 

IX.  Clear-cut  definitions  of  principal  terms  and  statements  of 
important  facts: 
Under  this  division  of  the  subject,  practical  applications  —  i.  e., 
ability  to  represent  by  drawings  —  of  all  curves,  geometric 
plane,  figures,  working  drawings,  sectional  views,  ground 
plans,  elevations  and  fore-shortening  are  essential  to  a 
teaching  knowledge  of  industrial  drawing. 

School  Law. 
L  State  Superintendent. 

(a)  Election   of;    (b)   Powers  of,  pertaining    to   teachers;    to 
trustees;  to  school  commissioners. 
IL  School  commissioners. 

(a)   Election  of;  {b)  Powers  of,   pertaining    to    teachers;    tQ 
trustees;  to  school  districts. 
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m.  Trnstaes. 

(a)  Eleotioii  of;   (ft)  Changing  number  of;   (c^  Powers  of,  ^er- 
.  taining  to  teachers;  to  £stricts;  {d)  Daties  of,  pertaining 
to  teachers;  to  districts. 
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ARBOR   DAY. 


1.  Law  Establishing  Abbob  Day. 

3.  Commendation  of  Arbob   Day   in    New   Yobk,   by   B.   G. 
Northrop. 

3.  Remarks  and   Suggestions  of  the   State  Superintendent. 

4.  Poem  —  Something    Good   About   Pansies  —  by  Mary  A. 

McClelland  —  Illustrated. 
6.  Letter  —  To  the  Girls  and  Boys  —  by  Frances  Theodora 
Dana. 

6.  The  Mixed  Border  —  as   Applied  to  the  Decoration  of 

School  Grounds,  with  Diagram,   by  William  S.  Eoxb- 
TON,  Superintendent  Parks,  Albany. 

7.  The  Planting  Song  —  by  S.  F.  Smith. 

8.  The  Rose. 

9.  A  Floral  Grove   Meeting  —  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.   Kelly. 

10.  The  Oaks  —  Illustrated. 

11.  Selection,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

12.  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  —  by  Charles 

R.  Skinner. 


ARBOR  DAY,  MAY  4,  1894. 


;i.  LAW  ESTABLISHING  ARBOR  DAY. 

Article  15,  title  15  of  the  "  Consolidated  School  Law,"  chapter  666 
of  the  Laws  of  1894: 

SsonoN  44  The  Friday  folIowlDR  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year  ahall  hereafter  be  known 
throughoat  thia  atate  as  Arb  r  Day. 

S  46.  It  shall  be  ihe  duty  of  the  author! ties  of  every  public  school  in  this  State,  to  assemble 
the  ccholars  in  their  cheirice  on  that  day  to  thn  sch'X)!  buiidiog,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem 
propter,  and  to  provide  for  and  conduct,  uudt-r  the  general  nupervision  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent or  the  school  c  mmissloner,  or  other  chief  offlcera  having  the  general  oversight  of  the 
public  8ch  oIh  Id  eaih  city  or  dbtrict,  such  exercises  as  will  tend  to  encourage  the  planting, 

£rot«ctlon  and  preservation  of  trees  and  shrubn,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods 
>  be  adopted  to  accomplihh  such  results. 

I  46.  1  he  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  from 
time  to  time,  In  writing,  a  course  of  exercises  and  instruction  in  toe  subjects  hereinbefore 
mention«>d,  which  ihall  be  adopted  and  obferved  by  the  public  school  authorities  on  Arbor 
Day.  ai  d  upon  receipt  of  copies  of  such  ooune,  svfaclent  in  number  to  fcupply  alt  the  schools 
under  their  supervision,  the  rchool  conmiissloiier  or  city  »uperintendent  aforesaid,  shall 

EroDtptiy  provide  each  of  the  schools  under  his  or  their  charge  with  a  copy,  and  cause  it  to 
e  adopted  and  obferved. 

$  47.  The  Legislature  shall  anntially  make  an  appropriation  for  earrying  cut  the  proTlsions 
of  this  act,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  COMMENDATION  OF  ABBOB  DAY  IN  NEW  YOBK. 

New  York  is  the  banner  State  In  Arbor  Day  work  as  well  as  in  its  liberal  policy  for  the  exten^ 
tion  and  conservation  of  State  forests.  Though  late  in  starting  the  obtervanoe  of  Arbor  Day, 
during  the  last  four  years  it  has  achieved  greater  results  than  any  other  State,  in  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  Arbor  Day  circulars  and  programs  sent  to  all  its  schools;  in  the  space  in 
Its  Annual  EdiUNitional  Report,  devoted  to  information  and  suggestlcHis  for  Arbor  Di^  obsenr- 
ADoe;  in  the  widespread  interest  in  the  selection  of  a  State  tree  and  a  State  flower,  involving 
OT«r  half  a  million  of  ballots  in  a  single  year;  in  the  choice,  by  vote  of  the  teachers,  of  the 
best  American  poem  on  trees  (Bryant's  *' Forest  Hymn");  in  the  prises  offered  for  the  best 
kept  district  school  groimds  and  for  the  best  Arbor  Day  essay.  Who  can  estimate  the  Influence 
thus  exerted  upon  the  million  of  youth*  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire  State  in  fostering  love  of 
nature  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  trees  f  Let  each  child  be  also 
encouraged  to  plant  some  flower,  shrub,  vine,  or  tree  aroimd  the  homestead  or  by  the  wayside. 

B.  O.  NORTHROP. 
CLnrroK,  Oomn. 

8.  BEMABKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  THE  RTATE  SUFEBINTENDENT. 

We  are  gratified  and  pleaced  to  receive  from  Dr.  I^orthrop  of  Connecticut,  so  favorable  a 
commendation  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Arbor  Day,  and  we  esteem  it  more  highly  coming  as 
It  does  from  one  who,  alter  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  originated  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska  for 
economic  tree-planting,  was  the  means  of  applying  this  grand  work  to  schools,  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  of  many  of  our  States  and  Territories,  until 
now  the  day  is  observed  in  forty  States  and  Territories  in  accordance  with  legislative  act,  or  by 
pedal  recommendation  of  the  Governor  or  State  School  Superintendent,  or  the  State  grange, 
or  the  State  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies,  or  by  all  these  combined. 

'*  Just  the  same  thing  over  and  over  I 

But  that  is  the  way  of  the  world,  my  dear, 
Over  and  over,  over  and  over. 
Old  things  repeated  from  year  to  year.  '* 

Yet  every  spring  the  earth  is  new.  There  is  a  new  majesty  in  the  budding  tree,  a  new  rresh- 
ness  in  each  blade  of  g^rowlng  grass,  a  new  beauty  in  the  flower,  a  new  delicacy  in  the  coloring 
of  the  tender  buds,  and  in  all  the  charming  and  subUe  ^harmonies  of  color  in  sky  and  tree  and 
flower,  all  appealing  to  the  eye  or  ear.    And  since  nature  is  never  weary  of  beseeching  us  t 
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1  ook  and  listen  and  learn,  and  every  springy  Ties  with  herself  In  endearorlni?  to  disclose  to  oar 
ritdw  new  glories,  though  we  pass  them  by,  unobserred,  can  there  then  be  a  limit  to  man^s 
earnest  effort  In  the  !cause  of  Arbor  Day,  or  a  point  at  which  his  pen  sh-iuld  stop  In  devisliis 
means  of  making  the  day  most  Interesting  and  most  praotlcally  instructlTe  f 

We  read  with  careless  eye,  however,  and  listen  with  divided  attention,  and  >oon  forget  In  the 
busy  whirl  of  our  daily  duties,  and  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  Improve  the  odd  moments,  ereai 
amid  our  work,  in  watching  nature^s  movements  and  In  listening  to  her  secrets,  which  are 
whispered  in  our  ear  by  every  rustling  tree,  and  sung  to  us  by  bird  and  Insect,  and  held  up 
to  our  gaz  )  In  ev  ^ry  b  jd  and  leaf  and  fl 3wer.  Thoreau  truly  says,  **  We  should  go  to  the  woods 
and  m%ke .leisure  and  opportunity  to  see  the  spring  come  in— on  the  alert  for  the  first  signs  of 
sp.Mjf,  to  h9ar  tho  chiace  noto  of  some  arriving  bird,  or  the  stripad  'squlrrel^s  chirp,  for  hia 
stores  must  be  now  nearly  exh%usted,  or>ee  the  woodchuck  venture  out  of  his  winter  quarters. 
We  cin  nover  have  enough  of  nature.    We  need  tho  tonic  of  wlldness/* 

Hul  tho  pen  or  th^  huai»n  volee  the  poww  *pDS8es8ed  by  one  lictle  flower  of  which  we  read. 
Arbor  Day  would  long  ere  this  have  become  the  brightest  aid  most  eventful  day  of  all  the  year. 

You  perhaps  know  the  story  ^of  Count  de  Charney,  the  French  pollUoal  prisoner,  and 
la  povera  Picciola^  "the  p)or  little  one,**  as  he  named  it,  and  how  one  day,  while  slowly 
crowing  his  Iprisoa  courtyard  and  oountlag  the  paving  stones,  his  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  2by  a  slight  mound  of  earth,  rising  bdfcween  two  stones,  and  divided  at  the  top. 
Qrdatly  agit&tad,  he  thought  of  subterranean  ways  o!  eacapa,  which  were  perhaps  on  the 
point  of  opeaing,  and  of  Ufa  and  liberty.  But  In  a  moment  cool  re&«onhad  returned,  and 
he  stooped  down  to  the  little  mound  and  gently  widenad  the  opening.  Deeply  humbled, 
he  saw  that  his  enotlonjwas  cauied  by  a  weak,  pale,  and  languishing  plant,  and  he  was 
only  arrested  in  the  aot  of  destroying  It  by  a  fragrant  breeze  which  reached  him  from 
beyond  bis  ston)  walls,  and  seemed  to  implore  mercy  fir  the  poor  plant,  which  would  per- 
haps some  day  yield  perfumes  for  hltn.  As  Ithe  days  pasfed  by  he  studied  his  **poor  little 
one,**  and  learned  the  office  of  the  cotyledons;  he  saw  it  go  to  sleep  at  night  and  waken  In  the 
morning;  he  learned  the  us3  of  the  spiny  hairs  which  covered  its  stalk,  and  even  became  able 
at  last  to  determine  the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  odor  of  his  plant.  And  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  it  to  blossom,  he^ound  hlmsalf  impatient  and  curious.  This  man  —  with  worn-out 
heart  and  frozen  brain,  so  vain  of  his  Intellect,  and  who  had  just  fallen  from  the  height  of  his 
proud  science  to  shik  his  vast  thou;clit8  In  the  contemplation  of  a  blade  of  grass— was  wishing 
for  somethiag.  Anxloudy  he  watched  it  blossom,  and  the  blossom  ripen  into  fruit,  and  stodieil 
the  Insects  which  sought  to  destroy  hls*plant,  and  temp  tred  every  breeze  that  visited  It,  and 
shielded  It  with  his  own  clothing  from  the  storm  or  the  too  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

Could  some  tree  or  plant,  leaf  or  blossom,  so  appeal  to  every  teacher  and  pupO  In  our  State, 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  could  not  be  criticised  as  having  too  muoh  oratory  and  too  little 
practical  or  Intelligent  Instruction;  muchmu4lc  and  decla  nation,  but  vary  little  of  anything 
th«t  can  add  to  the  popular  interest  or  knowledge  regarding  trees  or  foreits,  or  their  functions 
and  value,  and  when  our  Arbor  Day  speakers  shall  realize  that  the  children  need  iMt ruction 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  day,  they  will  perhaps  be  arouiel  to  active  work,  that  they 
may  have  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and  experience  from  which  to  speak.  Theorizing  is  all  very 
well,  and  a  citing  of  the  experience  and  discoveries  of  others,  but  what  we  need  Is  a  practical 
application  on  the  part  both  of  old  and  young.  Arbor  Day  should  be  the  culmination  of  the 
year*s  experiments  and  study,  not  a  day  when  a  spasmodic  interest  In  tree-planting  and  gar- 
dening is  felt,  to  be  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  until  the  day  shall  come  around  again. 

We  admit,  of  course,  that  the  sentiment il  side  of  the  oelebratioi  has  Its  usei,  and  to  culti- 
vate an  affection  for  tress  and  an  appreciation  of  their  beauty  is  worth  strivlag  for.  But  our 
pupils  will  love  treei  no  ieis  when  with  th  it  aff action  is  associated  a  knowleig)  of  name  and 
characteristics,  proper  method  of  planthig  and  req  ilrements  for  wholesome  growth;  neither 
will  thMr  love  decrease  if  thsy  are  taught  that  the  object  of  Arbor  Day  i<i  not  fulfilled  when 
the  last  tree,  deprived  of  Its  tender  fibrous  roots.  Is  hastily  put  Into  a  hole  aItogeth<»r  too  small 
for  It,  and  covered  with  earth  in  no  wise  prepared  to  nourish  it.  or  wh'^n  the  last  oration  Is 
delivered  and  the  last  song  sung.  What  would  bd  our  criticisms  shoul^  the  ballders  endeavor 
hastily  to  construct  the  building  when  we  were  all  assembled  for  the  dedication,  when  we 
were  Impatiently  wilting  for  some  mora  entertaining  part  of  the  pro;;^!''^^^^  Let  us  be  as  con- 
sistent in  pur  tree  planting,  and  remember  that  when  we  begin  to  interfere  with  natiire*s  laws, 
we  are  opening  the  way  for  failure. 
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T%e  law  does  not  compel  lu  to  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day,  no  matter  how  unralt^  the  leafloii 
or  the  weather,  but  distinctly  states  th«t  the  exercises  of  the  day  **  sha^  tend  to  enoonrafce  the 
plaatioir,  protection  and  preeerratlon  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  such  results/*  It  is  an  act  to  enoourafce  arboriculture 
the  culture  of  trees,  for  arbor  was  a  tree  to  the  Romans,  and  we  do  not  encourage  such  culture 
nnlev  we  plant  trees  at  the  time  best  suited  to  their  (crowth. 

We  have  now  been  obserrlnic  Arbor  Day  for  five  years,  since  May  8, 1889,  and  is  It  not  time 
that  we  should  point  out  to  the  children  that  there  is  somethindT  for  them  to  do  personally 
other  than  lasming  orations  and  poem«  suited  to  the  d%y?  This  must  be  our  aim  and  purpose 
If  the  day  is  to  continue  a  permanent  instltuMon  in  oar  Stata.  The  children,  of  course,  can 
not  plant  trees,  but  they  can  lesrn  how  it  ouf(ht  to  be  done,  and  can  watch  the  process  in  a  quiet 
hour,  when  an  eager  audience,  far  from  the  scene  of  battle,  are  not  wlshlesr  It  were  well  orer. 

But  better  still,  go  to  Nature  herself,  and  take  your  pupils  with  you,  even  without  book  or 
picture,  and  not  only  look,  but  see  for  yourself  what  she  would  tesch  you  of  tree  and  leaf  and 
flower,  and  of  all  her  fairest  children,  those  delicate  plants 

"  "Hiat  conne  b-^fore  th^  i«w<iliow  dares  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.** 

as  wen  as  those  which  aopear  throuarh  all  th9  suooe^lnic  months  until  snow  core*^  the  arround 
again.  We  are  too  likely  to  botanize  In  the  spring,  and  by  June  forget  tha^  the  woods  are 
redolent  with  new  beauties,  but  **  once  you  wish  to  identify  them,  there  is  nothing  escapes.** 

Though  we  may  claim  to  have  no  knowledge  of  botany,  we  can  learn  with  our  pupils :  and 
with  oar  Library  Law  of  1^99,  by  which  th%  State  apportions  to  e%ch  district  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  that  raised  for  library  purposes,  why  should  not  eyery  school  soon  haye  at  Its 
command  quite  a  botanical  library  to  yerif  y  the  obwryatlons  made  in  field  and  wood  f 

What  wmiders  might  not  be  in  store  for  our  children  if  we  would  but  lead  them  to  Nature, 
instead  of  away  from  her,  burying  their  youthful  f  %nele8  and  Imaginations  and  quMtlontngs  In 
the  printed  page,  the  iroduct  of  other  men*s  thought,  thus  cutting  off  all  original  research,  the 
naturml  tendency  of  boy  or  girl,  pwticulariy  at  that  period  of  life  wh%n  their  habits  and  tastes 
are  being  formed,  and  when  we  unconsciously,  but  just  as  surely,  neyertheless,  are  turning 
their  faces  towsrd  the  pathway  which  th^y  shsll  follow  all  through  life  —  yes,  and  more  than 
that,  are  rtarting  their  feet  In  that  pathway . 

If  we  direct  all  their  attention  toward  a  mercantile  IKe.  our  boys  and  arlrls,  when  compelled 
to  leaye  school,  will  rush  to  the  cities,  already  overcrowded  with  applicants,  to  enarage  in  m«^ 
cantile  purtoits,  learing  horticultural  and  agricultural  interests  eyen  more  neglected  than  they 
are  now. 

Farming  and  gardening  are  coming  to  be  considered  as  beneath  th't  aHentlon  of  many,  and 
as  a  consequence  o  ir  farms  are  suffering ;  but  glye  our  children  such  tr^iutng  in  horticulture, 
agriculture  and  arb-niculture  as  foreign  countries  are  giving  their  children,  or  at  least  instill 
In  them  a  love  for  such  study  and  research,  and  with  all  the  aids  which  this  age  of  machinery 
and  genius  have  placed  at  our  ommand,  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  find  in  such  occupa- 
tion their  chief  delight. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  our  pupils,  next  to  rousing  the  conscience.  Is,  not  to  give  them 
things  to  think  about,  but  to  wake  Uilngs  up  that  are  in  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
them  think  things  for  themselves. 

It  was  In  a  meditative  moment  that  the  ilea  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Goethe  that  the 
flower  of  a  plant  is  not  a  separate  organ,  but  only  the  higher  development  and  transformation 
of  its  leaves;  that  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  from  the  seed  to  the  blossom  and  fruit,  are  only 
modlflcations  of  the  leaf.  Are  there  no  discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  and  have  we  already 
reached  the  highest  point  of  development  and  culture  in  natural  science  ? 

And  there  Is  another  reason  why  I  would  urge  you  to  go  to  fl^ld  and  wood  to  study  plants 
and  trees,  for  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  only  study  them  aright  when  we  consider  them  In 
their  relation  to  bird  and  insect  and  habitat.  What  Is  the  tree  without  the  bird  that  builds  Its 
nest  therein,  and  what  the  woods  without  the  thousand  chirps  and  trills  that  make  it  seem 
enchanted  r  Ttuly  a  wood  "  without  birds  is  like  a  meat  wit  h  -tut  seasoning  '*  And  not  alone  con  * 
■Idered  aesthetically  Is  their  value  in  this,  but  the  defense  of  trees  against  their  insect  enemies 
Introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  the  out-of-door  world,  the  life  of  birds 
and^helr  servlcei  to  man.  "The  bird  is  not  In  its  ounces  or  inches,  but  in  Its  relation  to 
nature.** 
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Consider  the  tree  or  flower  awey^from  all  its  surroundingt,  away  from  the  life  and  itlr.^d 
quiet  hum  or  merry  chirp,  gleaning  ah  iKformatlon  from  the  printed  page,  within  the  four 
walla  of  a  schoolroom,  when  everything  without  callii  to  enticingly,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that 
children  do  not  lore  botany  r  Eren  in  a  teemmgly  barren  schooi  yard  busy  little  minds  will 
find  much  of  interest. 

In  our  manual  this  year  we  gire  some  directions  for  beautifying  the  school  grounds,  and  baTe 
been  careful  to  speak  only  of  hardy  plants,  which,  with  a  little  care,  wih  thrive  and  blossom 
year  after  year.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  feel  a  pride  in  this,  and  let  them  personally  do  tb« 
work.  They  wiU  lore  it  more.  If  you  hare  no  bhady  corner  for  ferns  or  wild  flowers,  plant 
some  trees  and  make  one,  even  though  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  may  remain  to  benefit  by 
them.  Some  coming  later  wjU  ihank  you  in  theUr  hearU.  And  if  there  Is  no  school  yard  for 
such  work,  strive  to  hare  the  >chool  grounds  enlarged,  or  have  the  children  find  a  place  at 
home  or  obtain  the  privilege  of  gardening  some  waste  spot,  and  encourage  them  to  report  fre- 
quently their  pr«.gre«s.  1  his  will  lead  them  to  inquire  of  florists  and  botanists  concerning 
many  points.  In  cities,  where  garden  space  is  smaU,  the  Japanese  Ivy  Is  a  meet  beautiful  vine 
for  planting,  and  requires  but  httie  ground  space. 

All  this,  we  are  weu  aware,  is  not  forestry  proper;  but  our  children  are  not  lumbermen  or 
legislators,  nor  do  they  own  vast  tracts  of  mountain  forests — but  they  may  be,  and  may  some 
day,  aiid  we  are  now  preparing  them  to  judge  wisely  in  the  future. 

We  are  favored  this  year  with  a  deiigh«iul  letter  to  tne  children  from  Mrs.  William  Starr 
Dana,  who  has  written  so  beautifully  of  the  wild  fluwers  in  her  Uterary  productions.  I  par- 
ticularly desire  that  this  letter  may  reach  every  chad  in  the  State,  and  that  aU  may  be 
encouraged  to  follow  Jirs.  Dana's  advice. 

The  Department  is  very  much  interested  in  this  Arbor  Day  work,  and  would  like  to  hear  fre- 
quently from  aU  parts  of  the  State,  of  efforts  made  and  resulu  accomplished,  and  even  an 
account  of  failures  would  contain  much  of  interest.  Do  not  let  the  State  be  silent  upon  tnis 
question.  Last  year,  when  a  liberal  reward  was  offered  for  a  herbarium  of  trees,  the  response 
was  surprisingly  slow  and  meager. 

The  reward  offered  to  a  member  of  a  union  free  school  or  common  school  of  the  State  was 
earned  by  James  A.  Burdick,  of  Rotterdam,  Schenectady  county,  a  boy  18  years  of  age,  who 
had  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  the  preparation  of  a  very  creditable  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  our  S.  ate  trees.    Theie  were  no  competitors  for  the  other  reward  offered. 

Last  year  we  published  notes  of  our  native  maples,  this  being  oiv  State  tree,  which  would 
enable  anyone  to  recognise  and  name  them.  This  year  a  similar  account  of  the  oaks  is  given, 
these  being  very  numerous,  attractive  and  useful  in  our  estate.  The  truth  is  that  very  few 
people,  comparatively,  can  identify  half  the  trees  in  our  woods  or  by  our  roadsides,  and  such 
instruction  is  needed  as  will  enable  our  pupils  to  call  our  familiar  trees  by  their  proper  names. 
Let  us  do  a  little  every  year,  and  this  yeiir  lay  out  for  ourselves  and  our  pupils  a  careful  study 
of  the  oaks,  which  will  be  quite  an  addition  to  our  tree  knowledge. 

When  we  have  learned  to  ivioto  nature,  we  can  appreciate,  perhaps,  to  a  degree,  the  senti- 
ment of  Emerson:  **  a  sunset,  a  forest,  a  snow-storm,  a  certain  river-view,  are  more  to  me  than- 
many  friends,  and  do  ordinarily  divide  my  day  with  my  boofts." 

J.  F.  CROOKER, 

StaXt  Superintendent, 


•'SOMETHING  GOOD  ABOUT  PANSIES." 

We  had  climbed  to  ihe  top  of  old  Gray  Peak, 

And  viewed  the  valley  oVr; 
And  we  started  off  on  our  homeward  tramp  — 

A  good  tbrtM)  miles  or  more. 

The  road  lay  covered  like  a  ribbon  of  gold. 

Around  the  base  of  the  bill. 
And  the  brook  gleamed  out  with  a  silver  sheen 

From  thickets  near  the  mill. 
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But  the  fUQ  thone  warm  on  the  duatj  road. 

Until,  by  heat  oppreMed, 
We  wearily  itopped  at  a  cottage  gate; 

The  matron  bade  us  rest. 

How  cool  was  the  shade  of  the  trumpet  Tine, 

A  spring  ran  fresh  and  clear; 
The  flash  and  whirr  of  a  Jeweled  thing  — 

A  humming  bird  was  near. 

We  were  sauntering  down  the  garden  path, 

Repeating  kind  good-byes. 
When  suddenly  now  were  our  footsteps  stayed— > 

New  beauties  met  our  eyes. 

**  Will  you  have  some  pansiee,"  the  hostess  asks, 

"  O,  thank  you,  no  !  ^^  we  say; 
But  the  matron  is  culling  the  purple.blooms  — 

We  let  her  have  her  way. 

Purple  and  blue  and  rutset  and  gold 

Those  fragrant  rich  bouquets; 
**Ah  I "  she  explains,  '*  of  my  violets  sweet 

Tou  have  not  learned  the  ways.'' 

**  There  is  something  g  x>d  about  pansiee 

1  hat 's  worth  your  while  to  know; 
The  more  they  are  picked  and  given  away 

The  more  they  are  sure  to  grow.'* 

—Mary  A .  McClelland. 


6.  LBTTBR  VO  THB  GIRLS  AND  BOTS. 

When  State  Superintendent  Crocker  wrote  and  asked  me  to  say  something  Co  the  boys  and 
giris  of  our  schools,  about  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  flowers 
which  grow  along  every  country  road,  which  border  the  well-known  paths  through  the  woods, 
or  across  the  flelds,  I  felt  at  once  that  the  opportunity  was  not  one  to  be  lost ;  for  I  am  most 
anxiotis  to  persuade  all  the  children,  all  the  young  people,  whom  I  can  reach  in  any  way,  to 
add  to  the  interest  of  their  lives  by  learning  something  of  these  flowers,  which  they  have  been 
passing  1^  without  a  thought,  perhaps,  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  I  wished  greatly  to  know  the  names  of  the  different  flowers, 
whose  faces — for  it  seems  to  me  that  flowers  have  faces  —  were  so  familiar  to  me.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  none  of  my  family  or  friends  could  give  me  the  information  which  I  wished,  but  I 
chanced  to  hear  that  a  book  called  how  "How  Plants  Qrow ''  had  been  written  by  the  well- 
known  student  of  plants,  the  great  botanist,  Dr.  Gray,  for  the  use  of  children,  and  that  this  b  x>k 
would  show  me  how  to  flnd  out  for  myself  the  names  of  all  the  flowers  ;  so  I  persuaded  my 
mother  to  buy  it  for  me,  and  I  remember  so  well  the  eager  delight  with  which  I  began  its  study, 
a  delight  which,  unfortunately,  soon  gave  way  to  discouragement,  as  I  was  too  young  and 
Inexperienced  to  master  the  "Key"  which  could  imlock  the  secret  of  the  flowers'  names,  and  at 
last,  in  despair,  I  gave  up  the  attempt.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to-day  that  I 
did  not  turn  to  some  older  friend  for  help,  for  now  I  know  that  by  failing  to  do  so,  I  have  missed 
a  great  deal  of  real  delight,  that  many  a  walk  in  the  woods,  that  many  a  picnic  would  have  been 
far  more  full  of  pleasure  had  I  some  little  knowledge  of  the  names  and  ways  of  the  flowers 
which  were  always  near  at  hand,  and  which  I  always  loved  and  noticed. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  began  once  more  seriously  to  study  them,  and  I  assure  yov, 
my  dear  boys  and  girls,  that  since  I  have  learned  not  only  to  know  by  sight,  but  to  call  by  name 
these  flowers,  to  recognize  their  families,  to  notice  their  queer  little  habits  and  whims,  a  lonely 
walk  along  an  ordinary  cocmtry  road  is  as  much  more  full  of  interest  than  before,  as  you  would 
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fl«d  it  pleasanter  to  ro  off  for  a  day^s  frolic,  with  yoar  own  f  riendt,  the  boys  and  glrla  7011  know 
and  like,  than  with  a  i>artj  of  strangers,  whose  very  names  were  unknown  to  yon,  from  another 
town. 

Until  I  discovered  it  for  myself  I  would  not  have  believed  what  good  company  these  flowen 
could  be.  Tou  woold  quite  forget  about  the  tiresome,  dusty  tramp  to  school  if  you  were 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  fl  )wer«  and  flndlng  one  oftener  than  you  now  think  possible. 
And  this  finding  a  of  new  flower  —  one  that  we  have  never  seen  or  known  before — what  a  deUght 
It  is ;  and  how  interestlnip  to  learn  the  names  belonging  to  it,  not  only  the  English  name->tlk8 
the  name  it  is  known  by  in  certain  places  only,  as  you  are  by  your  nickname,  chiefly  amon^ 
your  family  and  friends—  but  also  its  Latin  or  real  name.  This  is  sometimes  ugly,  but  often 
pretty  and  musical,  and  very  important  because  by  it  the  little  blossom  is  known  all  over 
the  world,  never  mind  what  strange  language  may  be  spoken  in  the  various  places  where  It 
grows.  If  you  asked  a  German,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Rusfian,  or  perhaps  even  a  learned  China- 
man, for  the  plants  name,  and  If  he  were  a  botanist — that  is,  a  person  who  really  knew  a  good 
deal  about  plants— he  would  give  you  the  same  Latin  name  which  you  might  have  learned  in 
your  quiet  little  comer  of  the  globe.  80  it  is  quite  worth  while,  you  see,  to  learn  the  Latin  as  * 
well  as  the  English  name  of  a  flower. 

Now  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  persuade  the  girls  and  boys  of  our  schools  -> and  espedaUy 
of  our  country  schools  (although  even  the  city  children  can  learn  a  good  'deal,  If  they  choose, 
in  the  great  parks,  and  when  they  go  off  for  a  little  holiday  into  the  country)  —to  learn  flrst 
the  names  of  all  the  wild  flowers  that  grow  in  their  neighborhood. 

It  V  ould  seem  very  stupid,  would  it  not,  every  day,  year  after  year,  to  live  near  and  to  pass 
by  certain  people  and  yet  fall  to  flnd  out  their  names,  or  anything  else  about  them?  And,  at 
the  risk  of  being  Impolite,  it  if  a  little  stupid  to  remain  ignorant  all  our  lives  of  the  names  of 
the  flowers  that  spring  up  at  our  very  feet.  I  hope  that  from  now  on  you  will  keep  asking— 
until  you  get  answers  —  their  names  of  everyone  you  meet.  If,  at  flrst,  the  older  people  don^t 
know,  but  see  that  you  are  bent  on  finding  out,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  go  to  work 
themselves  and  learn  the  names,  so  as  not  to  b9  obliged  always  to  confess  their  ignorance.  But 
perhaps  your  teachers  will  be  able  to  help  you  without  diflloulty.  And  what  I  advise  you  to  do 
is  this:  Get  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  or  a  little  blank  book,  and  write  down  the  English  and 
Latin  names  of  each  fiower  as  you  flnd  it,  the  date  of  the  day  you  flrst  discover  it,  and  the 
place — whethw  roadside  or  swamp,  or  woods  or  dry  hilltop — where  you  flnd  It  growing.  As 
your  list  grows  longer  It  will  be  a  real  pride  and  pleasure  to  you.  You  will  soon  begin  to  know 
when  and  where  to  expect  to  flnd  the  different  ones.  Perhaps  some  day  some  older  botanist 
will  pass  through  your  town  or  village  and  will  wish  to  know  Just  what  flowers  grow  in  its 
neighborhood.  Then,  will  it  not  be  a  satisfaction  to  some  boy  or  girl  to  bring  out  a  long, 
complete  ll^t  of  all  the  plants,  with  their  times  of  flowering  and  the  places  which  they 
frequent?  Perhaps  this  information  will  be  copied  into  some  State  survey,  and  go  into  the 
great  libraries,  and  so  help  to  spread  through  the  Union  the  knowledge  of  Its  flowers. 

But,  even  If  nothing  of  this  sort  comes  about,  the  girl  or  boy  whose  ctm  are  sharpened,  and 
whose  wits  are  quickened  by  a  habit  of  constant  and  careful  observation,  wHl  grow  up,  not 
only  a  far  more  delightful  friend  and  companion,  but  a  more  useful,  more  trustworthy,  and  a 
happier  man  or  woman. 

The  older  people  are  sometimes  to  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  the  younger  ones  grow  up 
with  so  little  sharpness  of  observation.  A  child  is  by  nature  inquisitive.  "Why  is  tbisT*^ 
"What  Is  thatf  fall  so  constantly  from  childish  lips  that  not  unnaturally  the  tired  parents 
discourage,  by  inattention  or  rebuke,  the  habit  of  inquiry,  failing  to  realise  that  by  thus 
checking  the  healthy  curiosity  which  is  part  of  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  child,  they  are 
doing  him  a  serious  Injury.  If  these  questions  were  patiently  answered,  even  encouraged, 
never  met  with  a  sharp  **  Because  it  isP*  the  children's  wits  would  be  quickened,  their  powers 
of  observation  and  reasoning  increased,  and  their  general  mental  capacity  enlarged. 

But,  not  only  do  I  advise  you  all  to  learn  the  names  and  dates  and  homes  of  the  flowers,  but  to 
note  carefully  their  color,  and  also  the  different  shapes  of  their  leaves,  whether  these  are  long 
and  narrow,  or  broad  and  rounded,  and  whether  th«^ir  edges  are  smooth,  or  cut  Into  little 
teeth,  like  the  edge  of  a  saw.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  tell  the  name  of  a  plant  before  Ms 
flowers  appear,  by  its  leaves  alone.  If  you  keep  a  plant-list,  by  all  means  write  down  a  little 
description  of  the  different  leaves. 

The  roots,  too,  are  «orth  attention .  Many  roots  look'^lke  bunches  of  dirty  threads.  Othen 
have  a  great  hard  knob,  such  as  you  flnd  when  you  pull  up  the  pretty  green  Jaek-in-tlia-Piilptt. 
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Other*  mn  along  undergroiind,  sending  up  leaves  and  flowers  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Solo- 
mon** Seal,  wltn  itsoorlous  scars  reminding  one  of  a  seal,  and  the  bloodroot,  with  the  brighc 
rsd  jnloe  which  stains  your  fingers,  and  which  the  .'Indians  used  as  war-paint.  These  last 
so-called  ** roots**  are  reallj  underground  «fem«,  but  they  are  called  roots  by  most  people, 
and  you  can  describe  them  as  such  In  your  plant-list  until  you  know  a  little  more  of  botany. 

Tbsn  you  wlli  want  to  learn  the  names  of  the  dUFerent  parts  of  the  flowers.  Tou  will 
dIsooTer  that  one  sort  of  flower  has  only  four  of  the  little  bright-colored  leaves  called  petals, 
while  another  sort  has  five  or  six.  Tou  will  notice  in  the  middle  of  most  flowers  two  kinds  of 
UtUe  objects  that  look  something  like  pins.  If  you  examine  them  carefully  you  will  see 
that  one  kind  Is  tipped  with  a  flat,  sticky  disk  that  Is  like  the  head  of  a  pin,  while  the  other 
bears  a  tiny  bag  of  golden  dust  which,  when  you  smell  the  blossom,  often  powders  your  nose 
futta  yellow.  The  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  dust,  and  of  what  Is  accomplished  by  the  bee 
which  busses  up  to  the  flower  and  sucks  out  its  honey,  you  will  flnd  as  interesting  as  a  fairy 


Those  of  you  who  really  take  an  interest  in  plants,  and  who  honestly  wish  to  know  about 
them,  iwili  perhaps  start  a  collection  of  your  own,  getting  one  specimen  of  every  flower  you 
find,  pressing  it  in  newspapers,  and  when  it  is  quite  dry,  fastening  it  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
with  Its  English  and  Latin  names  carefully  written  below,  laying  it  away  with  other  specimens 
which  you  have  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  future  use.  Such  a  collection  is  far  more 
Interesttng  and  useful  than  one  of  postage  stamps,  for  example,  and  It  will  help  you  greatly 
to  know  and  remember  the  flowers. 

During  this  beautiful  month  of  May  I  would  like  to  visit  all  the  cotmtry  schools  and  persuade 
the  teachers  and  scholars  together  to  start  monthly  flower  shows,  the  different  boys  and  girls 
tn^fc«iHf  exhibits,  each  one  arranging  hls^or  her  flowers  in  groups,  all  of  one  sort  in  one  jar,  and 
tft^H^faig  them,  if  possible,  with  their  Knglish  and  Latin  names,  while  certain  older  ones  should 
be  elected  judges  to  decide  each  month  upon  the  finest  exhibit.  At  one  of  the  meetings 
srtidee  could  be  read  about  the  different  plants,  or  about  all  the  flowers  that  could  be  foiud  in 
a  certain  field,  or  along  a  particular  piece  of  road.  Such  an  article  could  be  made  very  inter- 
esting If  written  by  some  one  who  is  really  in  love  with  his  subject. 

Thb  first  show  should  take  place  before  long.  The  woods  and  fields  tonlay  are  full  of  beauti- 
ful blossnms,  delicate  wild  young  things  of  the  early  year.  Plenty  of  you  know  where  to 
gather  the  finest  liverworts,  the  largest  bloodroots,  the  daintiest  spring  beauties.  Tou  know 
some  hollow  in  th^woods  where  the  J«ckain-i he-Pulpit  seem  to  hold  spellboimd  their  lovely 
congregations,  where  wak»  robins  are  unfolding  their  red  or  white  petals,  and  adders*  tongues 
are  drooping  above  their  spotted  leaves,  and  violets  acd  anemones  are  crowding  to  the  brook's 
edge.  Many  of  you  know  the  meadow  where  the  rank-smelling  sktmk-cabbages  are  hiding 
their  queer  purple-hooded  heads,  and  bright  marsh  marigolds  or  **  cowslips  **  gleam  like  patches 
of  simllght. 

Let  those  of  you  who  are  fiower-lovers  by  nature  take  the  lead,  and  organise  a  May  fiower 
diow,  and  set  out  upon  the  summer  of  1894  with  a  new  toterest  and  a  new  ambition. 

After  all  it  is  not  easy  to  say  all  that  one  wishes  upon  paper.    As  I  write  my  thoughts  run  so 

far  ahead  of  my  fingers  that  atltlmes  my  pen  seems  only  to  leave  a  straight  line  behind  it.    If  I 

could  meet  you  face  to  face,  I  feel  sure  that  before  the  sun  had  set  upon  this  Arbor  Day,  I 

could  convince  at  least  some  of  you  of  the  ever  fresh  delight  which  can  be  foimd  In  these  woods 

and  fields  which  lie  about  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANCES  THEODORA  DANA. 
New  TORK. 


6.  THE  MIXED  BORDER. 

As  Applibo  to  ths  Dsooration  or  School  QROtTims. 

**  Tou  must  nurse  your  own  fiowers  if  you  would  have  them  flourish,  unless  you  happen  to 
have  a  gardener  who  Is  as  fond  of  them  as  yourself.** — Robert  Southey, 

The  expense  of  procuring  tender  bedding  plants  every  spring  for  the  flower  borders  has 
pcompted  many  a  lover  of  flowers  to  abandon  this  plan  of  treatment  for  the  garden,  and,  where- 
•ver  practicabie,  to  return  in  a  measure  to  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  and  restore  the  old- 
faahfrffiMMl  garden  of  hardy  perennial  plants.  It  Is  possible  to  Improve  upon  the  method  of  dls- 
ordetly  arrangement  peculiar  to  the  old-fashioned  garden  of  former  days,  and,  1^  a  judldons 
^Btrodoetion  of  hardy  and  weU-seieeted  flowering  shrubs,  supplemented  by  perennial  plants 
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«iidn>utch  bulbs,  to  make  a  border  attractive  tbrooghout  the  entire  eeaaoD,  wlthoiit  the 
■Itj'of  an  annual  purchase  of  new  stock  or  without  much  labor  being  expended  for  care  and 
protection  of  the  plants. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  this  method  of  planting  and  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  decoration  of 
school  grounds,  a  small  border  plan  is  submitted,  locating  and  showing  the  several  varieties  of 
plants  utilised  to  secure  pleasing  results.  This  Is  simply  a  suggestion.  The  poesiblUtles  of 
harmonious  combinations  are  endless. 

One  of  the  most  efFect've  ways  to  use  hardy  {herbseeous  plants  and  bulbs  is  in  combination 
with  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  an  irregular  border.  Our  iUostration  shows  an  arrange, 
meat  for  such  a  border  that  could  be  made  against  a  building  or  fence,  or  along  the  outer 
margin  of  a  lawn  ;  it  is  especially  effective  as  a  boundary  planting  f<H'  small  city  grounds,  and 
may  be  modified  to  suit  almost  any  situation.  All  of  the  choicest  shrubs  and  evergreens  can  be 
used  in  this  way,  forming  a  background  of  handsome  flowers  and  foliage  throughout  the  season. 

Many  hardy  flowers  require  good  culture  to  be  appreciated;  certain  others  take  their  chances, 
like  an  evergreen  candytuft,  and  the  large  leaved  saxifrage,  and  the  day  lily,  the  Gtorman  Iris 
and  a  great  many  others.  Hardy  spring  flowering  bulbs,  of  all  kinds,  could  be  planted  among 
the  herbaceous  plants,  and  along  the  edges  these  should  be  planted  in  colonies,  and  not  scat- 
tered indiscriminately.  Groups  of  lilies,  of  the  long  growing  kinds,  could  be  planted  in  the 
larger  spaces  between  the  shrubs,  anA  they  would  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  they  ever  ds 
when  planted  in  open  beds  or  borders. 

The  plan  admits  of  rplendid  variety,  and  where  there  is  suflldent  scope  a  wide  belt  of  thrub- 
bery  might  be  made  Into  the  mo«t  delightful  type  of  garden,  varied,  broken  and  full  of  flowering 
things  as  well  ai  beautiful  shrubs  and  evergreens.  The  border  should  be  well  prepared  before 
planting,  as  it  Is  not  to  be  disturbed  afterward.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deeply  and  well 
enriched  with  manure,  and  if  of  a  clayey  nature,  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  few  loads  of  sand  or 
leaf  mold.  After  plaating,  the  border  should  not  again  t>e  dug  over;  the  custom  of  annually 
digging  the  surface  of  shrubberry  borders  reiults  in  mutilating  the  roDts,  and  It  Is  of  no  benefit 
whatever.  The  proper  way  Is  to  mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  two  or  three  Inches  of 
stable  manure  In  the  fall;  in  e^ly  spring  the  coarser  parts  of  the  manure  should  be  raked  ofE 
and  the  finer  po'tlon  left  m  mulch  for  the  summer.  Managed  In  this  way,  the  border  can  be 
k'*pt  in  fine  condition  with  verj  slight  expense  of  labor. 

The  proper  season  for  digging  and  preparation  of  a  hardy  border  is  lattf  summer  or  early 
fall,  so  that  It  may  be  planted  In  September  and  October.  The  spring  fiowering  bulbs,  which 
are  so  great  an  addition  to  the  hardy  border,  must  be  planted  In  the  fall,  and  a  majority  of 
hardy  plants  are  better  for  being  planted  then,  and  a  few  things  that  can  not  be  planted  In  ths 
fall  could  be  added  In  the  spring . 

As  the  hardy  border  is  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  In  the  future, 
ft  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  at  the  beginning.  If  the  soil  Is  well  drained,  deep  digging 
will  be  all  that  Is  necessary  I  mean  by  deep  digging,  the  surface  soil  should  be  dug  a  spaded 
4epth  and  laid  to  one  side,  then  dig  the  sub-soil  as  deeply  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  spade; 
replace  the  surface  soil  and  apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  preferably  oow 
manure.  This  should  ba  thoroughly  dug  into  the  soil,  pulverizing  It  and  the  soil  as  finely  as 
possible.  The  border  is  now  ready  for  the  planting  of  the  hardy  spring  fiowering  bulbs,  IfUea, 
irises  and  such  other  plants  desirable  for  fall  planting.  With  the  exception  of  the  oaadidum 
lily,  which  should  be  planted  as  soon  after  the  1st  of  September  as  possible,  the  UUes  should  all 
be  planted  In  October.  After  planting,  mulch  the  border  with  three  or  four  Inches  of  stable 
manure,  which  should  be  removed  In  early  spring,  and  the  planting  of  the  border  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Rtmember  always,  no  matter  how  hardy  the  bulb  or  plant  may  be.  Its  btoom 
will  be  improved  by  the  winter  covering  of  manure  or  other  mulching  If  the  soil  Is  poori^ 
drained  the  preparation  of  the  border  would  be  the  same,  except  the  soil  should  be  removed  to 
the  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  six  or  eight  inches  of  broken  stone  placed  In  the  bottom 
of  the  border.    This  is  rarely  necessary,  however. 

If  back  of  such  a  border  a  rustic  trellis  is  made  and  covered  with  fiowering  climbers,  such  as 
clematis,  toneysuckiw  and  everlasting  peas,  the  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Along  the 
fence  is  another  good  location  for  hardy  border,  and  the  fence  will  serve  the  purpose  of  trellla 
for  hardy  Tines  Along  i  be  face  of  a  shrubbery  is  a  most  effective  place  for  hardy  border,  and 
4unong  the  shrubs  may  be  planted  the  taller  growing  lilies  and  perennials  with  beaottful  sffboti 
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and  wh&n  ft  it  not  possible  or  desirable  to  malce  a  border  on  the  face  of  a  shmbberf,  the 
recewet  nimallT  there  oonld  be  most  charmfng^Iy  fl'led  with  narcissi  and  manr  beautiful  low- 
growiDg  pereonlali.  Of  course  the  border  must  be  made  to  suit  the  location,  and  can  be  from 
three  to  twelve  feet  in  width,  or  even  wider. 

The  prlndiMkl  thinK*  to  be  remembered  in  plantinff  a  hardj  border  are  as  follows: 

FirBt  —Group  each  variety  of  plants  by  Itself. 

^Ntmd.-- Surround  all  tall-irrowlnfl:  plants  by  low  ones,  that  they  may  stand  out  b-tldly  and 
efP*HstlTely. 

T^ird.— Plant  to  obtain  as  lonj;  and  continuous  a  season  of  bloom  as  possible,  ext^ding 
from  early  sprlni?  until  late  fall. 

Fourth.^  Use  the  sprinj;  flowerinjif  bulbs  very  freely,  as  th*y  bloom  at  a  time  when  flowers 
have  their  p'eatest  charm,  and  the  same  soil  can  be  occupied  with  plints  that  bloom  at  a 
dHTerent  season. 

Fifth.^  Plant  so  as  to  leave  no  bare  p^und.  and  ke'»T>  th'^roujfhly  well  weeded.  This  Is  very 
important,  for  a  hardy  b'>rder  will  never  be  a  complete  surMsess  unless  kent  entirely  free  from 
weeds. 

Ab'^nt  every  second  year  many  of  the  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  divided,  and  a  portion 
of  them  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  irround.    The  fall  is  the  proper  time  for  dolnjir  this. 

To  secure  earlv  wprlnir  effectn  in  the  border.  th*t  lntrodnoti'>n  of  several  varietleq  of  rhjtch 
bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  «'*illas.  narcissi,  anemones,  tuHos  and  crocuses,  will  be  desirable. 
The  hyarlnths.  after  a  couple  of  seasons,  will  become  worthless,  but  the  others  need  not  be  dis 
turbAd  for  years.  If  the  hardy  border  is  carpeted  with  some  low-arrowlnar  creeper,  such  as 
veronica  rep«n«— and  all  hardv  borders  should  be  so  c^rp«*ted— the  bulbous  flower  will  make 
a  charmini^  aopearance  comfnsr  thmusrh  wd  bloomlnsr  over  «uch  a  carpet  In  early  sprini^. 
Rnow  drops,  crocuwes.  scll^as  and  nare{»Mi  poetfei  may  b^  scattered  'hroneh  the  rt^ss  on  the 
lawn  with  irood  »fr«»ct.  f^llla  Siherica  i«  thn  most,  charmlns:  little  blue  flower  Imai^tnable, 
deservlnflr  a  fuller  recosmlHon  amonsr  hir-'y  ^rlnj?  flowers. 

•The  followinsr  condensed  Mst  of  hardy  border  plants  wIH  fnmtnh  a  constant  sacoession  of 
bloom.    This  collection  can  be  secured  for  the  nominal  sum  of  pi. 

Achillea  terrata  plena,  "The  '*earl''— A  variety  of  yarrow,  with  white  flowers  resembling 
chryiiant.hemums. 

Anomena  Japonica  alba— The  wind  flower,  pmducin r  lovely  white  flowers  in  September  and 
<Vt'»her. 

Campanula  periticifolia—'^f^  w«ll-known  harebell,  laden  with  pale  blue-belU  all  summer. 

Cf>rei>p»fa  lanreolata—K  hardy  plant,  with  arolden  blossoms  on  lonaf  stems,  aff ordlns:  cut- 
flnwers  all  summer. 

Delphinium  FHnene—k  dwarf  larkupur.  covered  with  dell'Vite  w*»lte,  ll^ht  blue  or  dark  blue 
fl'^wern  from  four  to  nXx  months  of  the  vear. 

Dianthus  plumariwi  plenum,  or  Double  Ga-tlen  Pink— B«arlnff  very  f  raarrant  flowe*^ 

Eryngium  amethy8tinum  —  K.  flne  plant,  fdvlnic  a  beautiful  mass  of  purple  or  amethyst  in 
»hrubb*r»e8. 

Euonymun  radicana  varlegata—A  useful  cUmber.  with  arold  and  srreen  foliage,  changing  to 
a  carmfne  In  winter. 

Funkia  undulata  variegata—k  variety  of  the  day  Mly.  wirh  exquisitely  waved  and  varie- 
gated leaves. 

Oalilardia  grnndiflora—A.  valuable  plant  for  cuttlne  pumofleii.  bearing  handsome  flowers  of 
Rv^lden  yellow,  banded  by  a  ring  of  crimson,  and  In  bloo  n  from  early  summer  until  the  "now 
fliea. 

Ovpaophila  paniculc^ta—K  plant  of  free  growth,  bearing  small  white  'flowers  of  unique 

appearance. 

Helianthua  Marimilianua—A  sunflower  which  keep^  Its  brilliant  bloswms  after  all  other 
plants  bav*  3rfe1ded  to  autumn  winds. 

HemeroeaJUs  Jlava—Kn  ornamental  plant,  with  fragrant.  Illy -like  flowers  of  bright  golden 
yellow. 

M»  SOdrioa  tanguinea—kn  exquisite  variety  of  iris,  whose  large,  white-veined  purpla 
flowers  rival  an  orchid  in  beauty. 

Jri»  Cfermaniea^A  very  showy  class,  bearing  larare  flow-rs  ia  great  variety  of  coloring. 

frit  Kaempfer—The  Japan  iris,  whose  bright  green  foliage  and  brilliant  blossoms  make  it  a 
deifi'thle  plant. 
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Monarda  dtfymo^Tha  honemint  known  to  old  gardens;  ytry  showy  flowers  In  two  tones  of 
red. 

Fiapaver  involueratum  maxmum^A,  showy  poppy,  whose  striking  scsrlet  flowers  are 
■poued  with  black  st  the  base  of  peud. 

Fhlax  ttttulatOt  or  Moss  Plnk—A  dainty  dwarf  plaot,  excellent  for  aaany  purposes  and  biic> 
eeeding  where  grass  would  not. 
Phlox  ponciiiato— Oomprising  all  effectiTe  colors  and  especially  flue  for  catUng  purposes. 
F^rethrum  %Ugnonum—K  fall-flowering  plant  simUar  to  the  Marguerite  and  Taluable  for 
entUng. 
Scrivapra<en«is— A  variety  of  sage,  producing  beautiful  blue  f  pikes  from  May  to  July. 
8edum  «pecta6<*~An  excellent  border  plant,  haTing  pink  blossoms  and  pale  green  leaves; 
oommonly  called  stone^srop. 
Tunica  mudfragtt—h,  dainty  little  plant,  bearing  delicate  pink  flowers  all  summer. 
Where  a  proper  situation  and  exposure  can  be  secured  or  is  offered,  the  Introductton  of  a 
rock  garden  supplements  the  herbaceous  border  and  affords  a  flne  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
hardy  ferns.    The  following  list  can  be  utilized  advantageously  for  this  purpose;  the  common 
names  and  heights  as  weU  as  the  botankal  names  are  given,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
grouping  of  the  plants.    All  ferns  usually  do  better  in  parual  shade  than  in  the  tull  sunlight, 
and  all  thrive  best  in  a  soil  oonsisUng  principally  of  leaf -mold  or  peat.    For  rock  gardens  and 
many  ether  situationa,  ferns  are  most  admirably  adapted  and  give  most  eifective  results. 
X  Mfvergreen  tpeciet. 

*  Species  adapted  for  open  border  culture, 
t  Species  requiring  a  shaay  situation, 
I  Species  requiring  moists  weU- drained  situations. 
I  Species  he*t  planted  between  fissures  of  rucks. 
*t  Adiantum  peda  turn,    [Maiden  Haii-.j    1  foot. 
I  Asplenium  Felix-joemtna.    [Lady  1*  em.]    V  to  8  feet. 
i         **  augusti/olium.    [Marrow-\eaved  Spleenwort]    2  to  8  feet, 

tf         **  ebenium,    [Ebony  F«m]    16  inches. 

*t         **  thelypteroiaes.    [Silvery  Spleen  wood.]    8  feet. 

til         **  Trichomanes.    [Common  Bpleen wood.]    0  inches. 

*t  Ajspidium  aerostichoides.    [Christmas  l*em.]    1  foot 
t|         **        aculeatum  var.  Brauni.    [frickly  Shield  Fern.]    9  feet 
I         **'        criBtatum.    [Crested  Shield  l<ern.]    1  to  2  feet 

•  •*  **  var.  Clintonianum,    4  feet. 

t|         **        Kova-borescensis.    [Ntw  York  Fern.]    1  f oot 

*  *  *        marginals.    [Margined  Shield  Fern.]    1  to  2  feet. 

It         **        Vfinulosum  var.  intermt  dium,    [Wood  Fera.]    16  Inches. 
I         *'        Ttulypteris.    [Marsh  Fern.]    12  to  15  inches. 
*XBotric?Uum  Virginicum.    [Hoon-wort  ] 

*  "  tematum.    [Grape  Fern.]    12  laches. 
i%OamptosorusrhixophyUus.     [Waikiog-Leaf.]    9  inches. 

*  Oystopteris  bulbi/era.    [Bladder  Fern.]    2  feet. 
It        "  fragUis.    4  to  8  inches. 

tl  Dicksonia  puncttlobula .    [Gk>ssamer  Fern .  ]    2.to.8  feet . 
iLvgodiumpalmatam.    [Climbing  Fern.]    8  feet. 
I  Onodea  sensibUts.    [Sensitive  Fern.]    2  feet. 

*  "        Struthiopteris,    [Ostrich  Fern.]    8  feet. 
*Osmundiaregalis.    [Royal  ITem]    8  feet. 

*  **  Claytoniana.    8  feet. 

*  **  cinnamonea.    [Cinnamon  Fern.]    6  feet. 
t|  Phegopteris  Dryopteris,     [Oak  Fern.]    1  foot. 

t  **  hexagonoptera.     [Beech  Fern.]    1  foot. 

t  Polypodium  vulgare .    1 0  inches . 
*{  Woodsia  Uvensis.    0  inches. 
*|        **        cAitusa,    12  inches. 

\  Woodvwrdia  angutiifolia.    [Chain  Fern.]    18  Inches. 
ti  "  Vtrginica,    8  feet. 


Arbor  Day.  '  10"'j 

Usually,  wild  plants  or  ferns  obtained  from  the  borders  of  woods,  fence  lines  and  the  bigb- 
waj  oaa  not  be  sucoeesfully  transplatted,  except  by  a  person  somewhat  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  growth  of  theplanu  to  be  tran-tplanted.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
attempt  the  transfer  of  wild  plants,  accustomed  to  the  protection  of  the  woods,  to  ot>en, 
exposed  borders  In  the  school  grounds.  If  the  soil,  situation  and  exposure  are  to  be  similar 
fai  the  school  ground  to  that  fr  >m  whicti  the  plant  is  rem  jved,  there  may  be  some  assurance  of 
■noceM  in  the  effort  Qenerally,  better  success  and  results  are  secured  by  the  purchase  of 
plants  from  well-establisk  ed  nurserymen,  who  are  specialists  in  perennials  and  hardy  ferns. 

The  demand  for  perennials  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few  years,  as  their 
latroductljn  has  become  more  extended  and  the  results  attendant  upon  their  use  have  ber  n 
oonsplcuously  shown.  If  suftlcient  space  is  not  available  for  the  Introduction  of  a  mixed 
border,  as  heretofore  outlined,  it  is  better,  where  a  few  detached  beds  can  be  made,  to  plant 
a  number  of  speclm  ins  of  one  kind  a.n  a  masn,  than  to  have  mixed  effects  in  a  small  bed. 

The  mixed  borders  in  Washington  Park,  Albany,  N.  T.,  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
a  screen  of  flowering  shrubs  as  a  background,  the  foreground  being  thaded  down  to  the 
bordering  walk  by  perennials,  arranged  somewhat  as  to  height. 

Where  detached  masses  of  color  are  desired,  thn  effect  is  secured  by  massing  larkspurs, 
hollyhocks,  sunftowers,  tall  phloxes,  lillles,  candidum  and  amatum,  and  pyret hi  urns  in  solid 
bloc^  each  variety  In  a  bed,  or  bay  by  itself.  Nothing  succeeds  without  a  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil  and,  subsequent  to  the  planting,  a  pro(  er  care  of  the  borders  as  heretofore  detailed. 

WM.  8.  E-JERTON, 

Superintendent  Parka, 

Albany,  N.^T. 


7.  THE  PLANTING  SONG. 

The'ReT.  8.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  **  My  Country,  'Tisof  Thee,''  sent  the  following  to  a  friend 
vith  ihese  words:  "  I  send  on  the  accompanying  sheet  a  song  for  tree-Planting  day.  If  you 
Uto  it  you  may  keep  it  in  your  portfolio  till  next  tree-planting  festival.  It  may  add  iateresi  to 
your  ceremony.    Ihe  hymn,  as  you  will  see  at  once,  is  suited  to  the  tune  **  America.'* 

Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand! 
The  song  birds  o'er  them  trill. 
They  ehade  etch  tinkling  rill. 
They  crown  each  swelling  bill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way. 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest: 
Hi  every  verdant  vale. 
On  every  sunny  swale — 
Whether  to  grow,  or  fail, 
Gk>d  knowest  beet. 

Select  the  itrong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  with  eamest'care. 

No  toil  Is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  Tplaoe, 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face. 
Let  In  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove^galn. 

-I  flT 
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Gkxl  will  His  blesalngB  send, 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower. 
Like  ivy  tolits  tower: 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere.— 5.  F.  Smith, 


The  coming  rose, 
The  very  fairest  flower,  they  say,  that  blows. 
Such  scent  8he  hath;  her  leaves  are  red,  they  say, 
And  fold  her  round  in  some  divine  sweet  way. 

—Philip  Bourie  MamUm, 

8.  THE  ROSE. 

The  rose,  our  State  flower,  must  still  be  queen  by  right  and  by  tradition,  although  some  newer 
favorites  may  appear  to  press  her  hard  from  time  to  time.  We  are  told  that  no  people  In  ths 
world  buy  so  noany  roses  as  ours,  and  we  are  assured  that  a  real  love  of  roses  for  their  own  sake 
is  the  true  resson  of  their  popularity.  The  rose  has  ever  been  a  favorite,  and  ever  again  ap> 
pears  more  beautiful  each  suooeeding  year,  until  we  are  tempted  to  ask 

**  Bloom  ye  for  your  own  delight 
Or  for  ours,  I  wonder  T* 

And  Just  as  surely  every  time  we  receive  the  answer  in  the  words  of  Emerson, 

**  Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.** 

There  are  a  variety  of  legends  concerning  this  flower  of  "  nameless  grace,**  the  universal  pop- 
ularity of  this  favorite  blossom  having  from  the  earliest  times  made  It  Justly  in  repute.  In 
olden  times  we  read  how  In  Scandinavia  and  Germany  the  rose  was  under  the  special  protco> 
tlon  of  dwarfs  and  elves,  and  of  Its  lineage  the  rose  says,  **  I  came  of  nectar  spilled  from  heaven. 
Love,  who  bore  the  celestial  vintage,  tripped  a  wing  and  overset  the  vase;  and  the  nectar,  spHl- 
Ing  on  the  valley  of  the  earth,  bubbled  up  in  roses.** 

Among  the  many  curious  traditions  existing  between  certain  birds  and  plants,  one  of  the 
■prettiest  is  from  the  Persian  folklore,  according  to  which,  whenever  the  rose  is  plucked  the 
nightingale  utters  a  plaintive  cry,  because  it  can  not  endure  to  see  the  object  of  its  love  Injursd. 
A  legend  told  by  the  Persian  poet,  Attar,  relates  how  all  the  birds  appeared  before  Solomon  and 
•complained  that  they  were  unable  to  sleep  from  the  nightly  waillngs  of  the  nightingale.  The 
bird,  when  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  replied  that  his  love  for  the  roee  WM 
•the  cause  of  his  grief.  Hence  this  supposed  love  of  the  nightingale  has  been  referred  to  fre- 
4)uent]y  by  our  poets,  of  which  allusions  one  of  the  simplest,  and,  we  think,  most  beautiful,  is 
bj  Moore,  in  Lalla  Bookh, 

**  Though  rich  the  spot  n 

With  every  flower  this  earth  has  got. 
What  is  It  to  the  nightingale. 
If  .there  his  darling  rose  Is  not.** 

though  Byron  more  grandly  sings, 

**  The  roee'o*er  crag  or  vale. 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody. 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover*s  tale. 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose.** 

Bo  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  rose  that  one  can  not  do  It  Justice  wtttaln  the  oom* 
pass  of  a  few  pagee.  One  writer  says:  **  I  Imagine  It  would  be  delightful  to  study  roses  for  a 
decade,**  and  to  oome  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  such  a  course  would  do  ua  all  good. 
We  are.told  by  good  authority  that  there  is.now  nowhere  In  the  United  Stales  any  oneCdistln- 
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ih«d  for  a  knowledge  of  cultivated  roses.  What  more  natural  than  that  fome  boy  or  cM 
he  Empire  State,  from  a  love  of  this  State  flower  engendered  in  the  early  yean,  shoiild 
elop  into  a  distinguished  rosarian,  as  thej  call  it  f n  England.   The  field  is  an  inyiting  one, 

what  is  really  needed  is  that  some  one  shall  take  up  and  carry  on  systematically  the  study 
•OMS  where  other  men  have  left  it.  The  possibilities  of  rose  culture  in  this  country  are 
U,  and  certainly  there  Is  nothing  more  needed  in  American  horticulture,  neither  Is  there 

other  field  where  intelligent  investigation  can  do  more  useful  work. 

''e  give  below  a  few  directions  for  the  culture  of  hardy  roses,  and  a  short  list  of  some  of  the 

St  ones,  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  interest  themselTce,  wherever  possible,  tn  a  hardy, 

petoal  rose  garden,  which  needs  only  a  little  care  in  fall  and  winter  to  insure  a  fine  garden 

be  spring  again. 

Cultural  Dinnonoifs. 

reparation  of  the  ground.  Roses  will  grow  in  any  fertile  ground,  but  are  much  improved 
iloom,  fragrance  and  beauty  by  rich  soil,  liberal  manuring  and  good  cultivation.  The 
and  should  be  sobsoiled  and  well  spaded  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  enriched  by 
sing  in  a  good  coat  of  cow  manure  or  any  fertilising  material  that  may  be  convenient. 
lew  cdd  beds  by  decayed  sods  taken  from  old  pasture  land. 

laniing.  When  the  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared— fine  and  In  nice  condition— put  la  the 
It  slightly  deeper  than  it  was  before,  spread  ihe  roots  out  evenly  in  their  natural  position, 
cover  them  with  fine  earth,  taking  care  to  draw  It  closely  around  the  stem,  and  pack  firmly 
n  with  the  hand.  It  Is  very  important  that  the  earth  be  tightly  pressed  down  on  the  roots, 
ded  roses  should  be  planted  three  inches  below  the  bud.  Always  select  an  open,  sunny 
le,  exposed  to  full  light  and  air.    Roses  appear  to  best  advantage  when  planted  In  beds  or 


Catering.  If  the  ground  Is  dry  when  planted,  water  thoroughly  after  planting,  so  as  to  soak 
earth  down  below  the  roots,  and  If  hot  or  windy,  It  may  be  well  to  shad*  for  a  few  days. 
IT  this,  not  much  water  Is  required,  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  dry. 
-tmlng.  Old  and  decayed  branches  and  at  least  half  the  previous  season *s  wood  should  be 
away  early  each  spring,  and  a  little  cutting  back  after  the  firat  blooming  will  Insure  mors 
flowers.  GUmbIng  and  pillar  roses  should  not  be  cut  back;  but  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
•  ehonld  be  taken  off,  and  any  weak  or  unripe  shoots  cut  out  altogether. 

Fall  and  Wimtbr  Trkatmknt. 

lU  treatment.  In  the  fall  the  rose  beds  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  or 
fertillaer  convenient.  The  winter  rains  will  carry  the  strength  to  the  roots,  and  the 
aining  matter  makes  a  nice  mulch,  which  In  many  places  Is  all  the  protection  necessaiy. 
ire  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  tender  roses  may  be  covered  with  clean  rye  straw. 
It  leaves  or  evergreen  branches,  not  too  thickly,  but  so  as  to  permit  considerable  drcnla- 
of  air  and  not  to  retain  water;  nothing  should  be  used  that  will  ferment,  heat  or  rot. 
Direct  of  covering  Is  to  break  the  force  of  sudden  and  violent  changes,  particularly  la 
sh,  when  the  plants  should  be  protected  from  the  nm  rather  than  the  cold,  the  sudden 
ring  of  the  frozen  wood  doing  the  damage. 

GENERAL  LIST. 
Fnrs  Hardt  Rosbs. 


a  de.DIesbach. 
Baron  Taylor. 

Blanche  de  Meru. 

Baron  Maynard. 

Baltimore  Belle. 

o'da  Bonstetten. 

Baron  Prevoet. 

Caroline  de  Sansal. 

Countess  de  Serenye. 
Coquette  des  Alps. 

bingVttles  Margotten. 
^itwhtfig  viotor  Verdler. 
General  Jacqueminot. 

Gloire  de  Margotten. 
Jules  Margotten. 


John  Hopper. 
LaBeine. 

Louis  Odler. 

Magna  Charta. 

Mme.  Flantler. 

Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemont. 
Marie  Bauman. 

Ferle  dee  Blanches. 
Pierre  Netting. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 

Queen  of  Prairie. 
Sweet  Briar. 

Seven  Sisters. 

Triomphe  de  V 
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Gkxl  will  His  blessingB  send, 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower, 
Like  ivy  tollts  tower: 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere. —  i9.  F.  Smith, 


The  coming  rose, 
The  very  fairest  flower,  they  say,  that  blows. 
Such  scent  she  hath;  her  leaves  are  red,  they  say, 
And  fold  her  round  in  some  divine  sweet  way. 

—Philip  Bourke  MamUm, 

8.  THE  ROSE. 

Hie  rose,  our  State  flower,  must  still  be  queen  by  right  and  by  tradition,  although  soma  newer 
favorites  may  appear  to  press  her  hard  from  time  to  time.  We  are  told  that  no  people  In  the 
world  buy  so  many  roses  as  ours,  and  we  are  assured  that  a  real  love  of  roses  for  their  own  sake 
Is  the  true  reason  of  their  popularity.  The  rose  has  ever  been  a  favorite,  and  ever  again  ap- 
pears more  beautiful  each  suooeeding  year,  until  we  are  tempted  to  ask 

**  Bloom  ye  for  your  own  delight 
Or  for  ours,  I  wonder  V* 

And  Just  as  surely  every  time  we  receive  the  answer  in  the  words  of  Emerson, 

**  Tell  them,  dear,  that  If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 
Then  beauty  Is  its  own  excuse  for  being.** 

There  are  a  variety  of  legends  concerning  this  flower  of  **  nameless  grace,**  the  universal  pop- 
ularity of  this  favorite  blossom  having  from  the  earliest  times  made  it  justly  In  repute.  In 
olden  times  we  read  how  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany  the  rose  was  under  the  special  proteo 
tlon  of  dwarfs  and  elves,  and  of  Its  lineage  the  rose  says,  **  I  came  of  nectar  spilled  from  heaven. 
Love,  who  bore  the  celestial  vintage,  tripped  a  wing  and  overset  the  vase;  and  the  nectar,  spill- 
ing on  the  valley  of  the  earth,  bubbled  up  In  roses.** 

Among  the  many  curious  traditions  existing  between  certain  birds  and  plants,  one  of  the 
prettiest  is  from  the  Persian  folklore,  according  to  which,  whenever  the  rose  Is  plucked  the 
Alghtlngale  utters  a  plaintive  cry,  because  It  can  not  endure  to  see  the  object  of  its  love  Injured. 
A  legend  told  by  the  Persian  poet,  Attar,  relates  how  all  the  birds  appeared  before  Solomon  and 
•complained  that  they  were  unable  to  sleep  from  the  nightly  wailings  of  the  nightingale.  The 
bird,  when  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  replied  that  his  love  for  the  rose  was 
■the  cause  of  his  grief.  Hence  this  supposed  love  of  the  nightingale  has  been  referred  to  fr^ 
4)uently  by  our  poets,  of  which  allusions  one  of  the  simplest,  and,  we  think,  most  beautiful,  is 
bj  Moore,  In  Lalla  Bookh, 

**  Though  rich  the  spot  v 

With  every  flower  this  earth  has  got. 
What  is  It  to  the  nightingale, 
If  .there  his  darling  rose  Is  not.** 

though  Byron  more  grandly  sings, 

**  The  rose>*er  crag  or  vale. 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody. 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover*s  tale. 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose.** 

Bo  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  rose  that  one  can  not  do  It  Justice  within  the  oom- 

pMS  of  a  few  pages.   One  writer  says:  **  I  Imagine  it  would  be  delightful  to  study  roaes  for  a 

deoM4^**MDd  to  oome  to  the  practloai  side  of  the  question,  such  a  course  would  do  ua  all  good. 

We  f^toid  by  good  authority  that  there  te  now  nowYiet^  In  xha  United  Stales  any  ODeCdlitiii- 
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golilMd  for  a  knowledge  of  cultlTated  roses.    What  more  natural  than  that  fome  boy  or  cM 

of  the  Empire  State,  from  a  love  of  this  State  flower  engendered  in  the  early  years,  should 

t    derelop  into  a  distinguished  rosarlan,  as  they  call  it  In  England.   The  field  is  an  inyiting  one, 

and  what  is  really  needed  is  that  some  one  shall  take  up  and  carry  on  systematically  the  study 

of  rosea  where  other  men  ha^e  left  it.    The  possibilities  of  rose  culture  in  this  country  are 

great,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  more  needed  in  American  horticulture,  neither  Is  there 

any  other  field  where  intelligent  investigation  can  do  more  useful  work. 

We  give  below  a  few  directions  for  the  culture  of  hardy  roses,  and  a  short  list  of  some  of  the 

finest  ones,  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  interest  themselTee,  wherever  possible,  in  a  hardy, 

perpetual  roee  garden,  which  needs  only  a  little  care  in  fall  and  winter  to  insure  a  fine  garden 

ia  the  spring  again. 

Cultural  Dirsotions. 

Prepesraikm  of  the  ground,  Roses  will  grow  In  any  fertile  ground,  but  are  much  improved 
ia  bloom,  fk«grance  and  beauty  by  rich  soil,  liberal  manuring  and  good  cultivation.  The 
ground  should  be  snbsoUed  and  well  spaded  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  enriched  by 
digging  la  a  good  coat  of  cow  manure  or  any  fertilising  material  that  may  be  convenient. 
Bsoew  old  beds  by  decayed  sods  taken  from  old  pasture  land. 

PlanHng.  When  the  ground  Is  thoroughly  prepared— fine  and  Innlcecondltlon— put  in  the 
plant  slightly  deeper  than  It  was  before,  spread  ihe  roots  out  evenly  in  their  natural  position, 
and  cover  them  with  fine  earth,  taking  care  to  draw  it  closely  around  the  stem,  and  pack  firmly 
down  with  the  hand.  It  Is  very  important  that  the  earth  be  tightly  pressed  down  on  the  roots. 
Budded  roses  should  be  planted  three  Inches  below  the  bud.  Always  select  an  open,  sunny 
plaoe,  exposed  to  full  light  and  air.    Roses  appear  to  best  advantage  when  planted  in  beds  or 
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Watering.  If  the  ground  is  dry  when  planted,  water  thoroughly  after  planting^  so  as  to  soak 
the  earth  down  below  the  roots,  and  If  hot  or  windy,  it  may  be  well  to  shade  for  a  few  days. 
After  this,  not  much  water  ia  required,  unless  the  weather  Is  unusually  dry. 

Pnmitig,  Old  and  decayed  branches  and  at  least  half  the  previous  season's  wood  should  be 
eot  away  early  each  spring,  and  a  little  cutting  back  after  the  firat  blooming  will  Insure  more 
tale  flowers.  Climbing  and  pillar  roses  should  not  be  cut  back;  but  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
only  should  be  taken  off,  and  any  weak  or  unripe  shoots  cut  out  altogether. 

Fall  and  Wimtir  Trkatment. 

FlaU  treatment.  In  the  fall  the  rose  beds  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  or 
any  fMtiliser  convenient.  The  winter  rains  will  carry  the  strength  to  the  roots,  and  the 
ramalntng  matter  makes  a  nice  mulch,  which  In  numy  places  Is  all  the  protection  necessaiy. 
Where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  tender  roses  may  be  covered  with  clean  rye  straw, 
fbteaC  leaves  or  evergreen  branchee,  not  too  thickly,  but  so  as  to  permit  considerable  drcnla- 
ikm  of  air  and  not  to  retain  water;  nothing  should  be  used  that  will  ferment,  heat  or  rot. 
The  object  of  covering  Is  to  break  the  force  of  sudden  and  violent  changes,  particularly  In 
March,  when  the  plants  should  be  protected  from  the  tun  rather  than  the  cold,  the  sudden 
thawing  of  the  frosen  wood  doing  the  damage. 

GENERAL  LIST. 
Fnra  Harot  Rosbs. 


Anna  de:I>iesbach. 
Baron  Taylor. 

Blanche  de  Mem. 

Baron  Maynard. 

Baltimore  Belle. 

Baroo'de  Bonstetten. 

Baron  Prevoet. 

Caroline  de  Sansal. 

Countess  de  Serenye. 
Coquette  dea  Alpa. 

CllmblDgVulea  Margotten. 
<y*"M»i|f  viotor  Verdler. 
Oepsral  Jacqueminot, 
Gloire  de  Margotten. 
Jnlea  Margotten. 


John  Hopper. 
LaReine. 

Louis  Odier. 

Magna  Charta. 

Mme.  FlantSer. 

Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemont. 
Marie  Bauman. 

Ferle  des  Blanches. 
Pierre  Netting. 

Prince  Camllle  de  Rohan. 

Queen  of  Prairie. 
Sweet  Briar. 

Seven  Sisters. 

Triomphe  de  l*Xzpoiitlo»-; 
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Alfiwd  Oolomb. 
Dftwion. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Eugene  Gulnolseau  (Mott). 
Gem  of  Prairies  (Qrafta). 

Lidy  Helen  Stewart. 
LaBoriere. 

M.  P.  WUder. 

Mme.  Qabri^Ue  Lulzet. 

Mme  Victor  Verdler. 


SPECIAL  LIST. 

Bkokkt  Ihtroductions,  all  Exoellkkt. 

Mra  John  Lalng. 


Meteor. 

Paul  Keyron. 

Perpetual  White  Moee. 
Rugoea  Alba  (Qr 

Rugoea  Rubra  (Grafts). 
Balet  Moss. 

Ulrich  Brunner. 
Wlchurlana. 


With  a  little  trouble  and  forethought,  the  school  grounds  can  be  made  one  of  the 
attractive  of  spots,  and  mischleTouely  busy  hands  can  be  given  tomething  to  do  and  a  r< 
iibiUty  and  trust,  which,  when  turned  In  a  right  and  natural  direction,  will  accomplish 
than  we  have  ever  dared  to  hope  or  think. 


9.    A  FliORAL  GROVEIMBETIIfG. 

Bt  Mas.  M.  A.  B.  Kbllet, 

[A.uthor  of  a  **  Volume  of  Poems;''  "  Leaves  from  *  If  atureXStory  Book,' "  etc.] 

Hark  1  I  hear  the  sound  of  musio, 

'TIs  the  Bellworts,  bow  they  ring, 
Calling  to  the  morning  service 

All  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 

There's  the  Parson,  do  you  see  him 

Standing  up  so  fair  and  tall  f 
Parson  Jack— Jack-In  the-Pulpit~ 

See  !  he  towers  above  them  alL 

Let  us  name  these  woodland  fairies. 

As  tbey  greet  us,  one  by  one. 
With  their  dewy  robes  bejeweled 

In  the  early  morning  sun ; 

Let  us  name  these  flower-people. 

With  their  pretty  woodland  ways. 
As  they  Iwem  to  smile  upon  us 

Like  old  friends  of  bygone  days. 

Do  you  know  the  lowly  Cowslip,  with  her  shining,  yellow  bonnet  r 
Do  you  love  the  modest  Daisy,  with  a  cap  upon  her  head  f 
Have  you  found  the  Lady's  Slipper,  with  a  tiny  oow  upon  It  f 
Have  you  watched  the  baby  Bluets  sleeping  on  their  grassy  bed  ? 

Here  Is  the  Arbutus,  red-lipped  and  fair. 

Under  a  larch  tree  I  found  It, 
Shedding  Its  perfume  abroad  everywhere 

'Mid  the  sweet  blossoms  around  it. 

Here 's  a  modest  Blue  Violet  that  lives  In  the  shade, 

Fkf  away  in  the  forest  her  bower  is  made,' 

There  the  friendly  fern  ehlelds  her  from  wind  and  from  storm; 

There  the  creeping  vine  weaves  her  a  carpet  so  warm; 

There  the  green  velvet  moss  spreads  a  mat  at  her  door, 

And  now  what  can  a  happy  Blue  Violet  ask  more  ? 
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Deep  in  the  woods  liTet  this  fair  flower-elf, 
Smiling,  the  stands  all  alone  by  herself; 
Three  satin  plates  form  her  bonnet  so  neat. 
Three  ribbon  bows  tie  the  shoes  on  her  feet; 
BlUcy  her  gown,  as  a  humming-blrd^s  wing — 
This  Is  He-pat-1-ca  —  OhUd  of  the  Spring. 

Ah,  my  dainty  Spring  Beaaty,  pray,  where  did  yon  roam 

That  yoa  could  not  be  found? 
Did  you  hear  the  soft  rain  patter  down  on  your  home 

Hidden  deep  In  the  ground? 
But  beware,  my  frail  Beauty,  and  be  not  too  proud 

That  you  dared  to  oome  forth; 
F6r  your  oheek  may  be  chilled,  and  your  form  may  be  bowed 

By  the  wind  of  the  North. 

Here  *8  a  little  Gk>lden  Hair  that  plays  about  my  door 

But  Its  life  Is  very  brief;  for  in  a  month  or  more 

Tou  might  have  found  it,  with  its  mates,  old  and  faded  grown, 

Crowned  with  hoary  hairs  of  age,  something  like  your  ownl 

I  can  show  you>omething  queer.  If  you  do  not  mind  It, 
Just  behind  the  Parson^s  desk,  there  Is  where  you  *il  find  it; 
Hanging  on  a  slender  stem,  without  seam  or  stitches, 
Such  a  lot  of  dainty,  cunning,  little  Dutchman's  Breeches. 
Starched  as  stiff  as  buckram,  too.  In  the  sunshine  bleaching; 
What  a  shame  to  hang  them  out  while  the  Parson 's  preaching  1 

This  showy  Dog-Tooth- Violet  awakes  in  early  May, 
And  shaking  out  her  satin  skirts,  she  makes  a  vain  display 
Of  all  the  bright  green  ribbons,  and  gaily  dotted  bows 
Upon  the  dainty  slippers  that  hide  her  slender  toes. 

See  the  Mosses  closely  seated  on  their  cushions,  rich  and  soft, 
Where  the  fur-dad  Puny  Willow  hangs  her  tassels  high  aloft; 
See  the  Bloodroot,  pale  and  fragile,  clad  in  robes  of  spotless  white. 
Standing  mid  the  Blue-eyed  grasses— Is  it  not  a  pretty  sight? 

Now  the  Parson  ends  his  sermon;  and  the  little  flower-people 
Must  be  Tory,  very  weary ;  so  we  *11  ask  him  home  to  dine. 

Gather  up  the  Ferns  and  Mosses;  call  the  Bellworts  In  the  steeple. 
Oh,  Fve  found  a  lovely  Oolt*s  Foot  tangled  in  ajknotted  vine. 

If  we  invite  the  Parson  and  alipils  people  home. 

We  must  make  out  a  dainty  bill  of  fare; 
A  pleasing  task  and  easy;  for  that  ls]qulokly  done. 

Since  all  these  flower-people  feed  on  alrl 
They  drink  the  crystal  rain  drops,  they  thrive  on  simple  fare, 

In  sweet  content,  because  their  wants  are  few; 
For  all  the  pretty  blossoms  that  greet  us  everywhere 

Are  children  of  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 
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Monarda  dtfyma— Tha  honemint  known  to  old  gardens;  very  ihowy  flowers  in  two  tones  of 
rad. 

Fiapaver  involuenUum  maacmum^A.  showy  poppy,  whose  striking  scarlet  flowers  are 
■poued  with  black  at  the  base  of  petaL 

Phlox  tubulata,  or  Moss  Pink—A  dainty  dwarf  plant,  excellent  for  numy  purposes  and  sno- 
eeedlng  where  grass  would  not. 
Phlox  ponciiia to— Comprising  all  effectlTe  colors  and  especially  flue  for  catting  purposes. 
P^rethrum  ulgnoMium—A  fail-flowering  plant  simUar  to  the  Marguerite  and  Taluable  for 
enttlng. 
ScrivaprafeTMis— A  variety  of  sage,  producing  beautiful  blue  f  pikes  from  May  to  July. 
8edum  «pecta6<e~An  excellent  border  plant,  having  pink  blossoms  and  pale  green  leaves; 
oommonly  called  stoncKsrop. 
TitiUea  taxifrnget—A.  dainty  little  plant,  bearing  delicate  pink  flowers  all  summer. 
Where  a  proper  situation  and  exposure  can  be  secured  or  is  offered,  the  introduction  of  a 
rock  garden  supplements  the  herbaceous  border  and  affords  a  line  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
hardy  ferns.    The  following  list  can  be  utilized  advantageously  for  this  purpose;  the  common 
names  and  heights  as  weU  as  the  botanical  names  are  given,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
grouping  of  the  plants.    All  ferns  usually  do  better  in  partial  shade  than  in  the  lull  sunlight, 
and  all  thrive  best  in  a  soil  consisting  principally  of  leaf -mold  or  peat.    For  rock  gardens  and 
many  ether  situations,  ferns  are  most  admirably  adapted  and  give  most  effective  results. 
t  Mfvergreen  gpeciet, 

*  8peeiea  adapted  for  open  border  culture, 
t  Speciee  requiring  a  thaay  eittuUion, 
I  Specie*  requiring  moists  well- drained  Htuatione. 
I  Specie*  be^t  planted  between  JUmiree  of  rvcke. 
*t  Adiantum  peda  turn,    [Maiden  Uaii.]    1  foot. 
I  AMplenium  Felix-joemina.    [Lady  l*em.]    y  to  8  feet. 
i         ^*  augueti/vlium.    [Marrow-leaved  Spleenwort]    9  to  8  feet 

tf         **  ebenium.    [Ebony  Fern  ]    16  inches. 

*t         *  *  thelypteroiaee.    [Silvery  Spleenwood.]    8  feet. 

til         **  Trichomanee.    [Common  8pleenwOi>d.]    0  inches. 

*t  AMpidium  acroetichoideM.    [Christmas  fern.]    1  foot 
ti         **        aculeatum  var.  Brauni.    [frickly  Shield  Fern.]    2  feet 
I         **        cri»tatum.    [Created  Shield  l«ern.]    1  to  2  feet 

•  •*  **  var.  CUntonianum.    4  feet 

t|         **        Nova-boreecenei*.    [Ntw  York  Fern.]    1  f oot 

*  **        marginale.    [Margined  Shield  Fern.]    1  to  2  feet. 

it         **        Vfinuloeum  var.  interm* dium,    [WoodFera.]    16  Inches. 
i         '*        ThelypterU.    [Marsh  Fern.]    12  to  16  inches. 
*t-^<ric^4um  Virginicum.    [Hoon-wort  ] 

*  **  tematum.    [Grape  Fern.]    12  laches. 
i%Oamptoeoru§rhixophyUue.    [Waikiog-Leaf.]    9  Inches. 

*Oynopterisbulbi/era.    [Bladder  Fern.]    2  feet. 
It        "  fragUi*.    4  to  8  inches. 

tl  Dickeonia  puncttlobula .    [Gk>S8amer  Fern .  ]    2.to.8  feet . 

iLygodium  palmatam.    [Climbing  Fern.]    8  feet. 

i  Onodea  eenHbilu,    [Sensitive  Fern.]    2  feet. 

*  **        StruthiopUrie.    [Ostrich  Fern.]    8  feet. 

*  Oemundia  regalie.    [Royal  ITem  ]    8  feet. 

*  **  Claytoniana.    8  feet. 

^        **  cinnamonea.    [Cinnamon  Fern.]    6  feet. 

ti  Phegopteri*  Dryopterie.    [Oak  Fern]    1  foot. 

t  **  hexagonoptera.    [Beech  Fern.]    1  foot. 

t  Polypodium  vulgare .    1 0  inches . 
*i  Woodeia  Ilventi*.    0  inches. 
*i        **        obtuea.    12  inches. 

I  Woodwardia  anguetifolia.    [Chain  Fern.]    18  Inches. 
a  "  Vtrgfnica,    8  feet. 
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Usually,  wild  plants  or  ferns  obtained  from  the  borders  of  woods,  fence  lines  and  the  high- 
way oan  not  be  euccesffally  tranflplatted,  except  by  a  person  somewhat  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  growth  of  the  plants  to  be  tran -planted.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
attempt  the  transfer  of  wild  plants,  accustomed  to  the  protection  of  the  woods,  to  ot>en, 
exposed  borders  In  the  school  grounds.  If  the  soil,  situation  and  exposure  are  to  be  similar 
In  the  school  ground  to  that  fr  >m  whicti  the  plant  Is  removed,  there  may  be  fome  assurance  of 
mreesi  In  the  effort  Qenerally,  better  success  and  results  are  secured  by  the  purchase  of 
plants  from  well-establisl  ed  nurserymen,  who  are  specialists  In  perennials  and  hardy  ferns. 

The  demand  for  perennials  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few  years,  as  their 
Introductl jn  has  become  more  extended  and  the  results  attendant  upon  their  use  have  bet  n 
eoosplcuously  shown.  If  suftlclent  space  is  not  available  for  the  introduction  of  a  mixed 
border,  as  heretofore  outlined,  it  is  better,  where  a  few  detached  beds  can  be  made,  to  plant 
a  number  of  specim  las  of  one  kind  a^  a  masn,  than  to  have  mixed  effects  In  a  small  bed. 

The  mixed  borders  in  Washington  Park,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
A  screen  of  flowering  shrubs  as  a  background,  the  foreground  being  thaded  down  to  the 
bordering  walk  by  perennials,  arranged  somewhat  as  to  height. 

Where  detached  masses  of  color  are  desired,  thn  effect  is  secured  by  massing  larkspurs, 
hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  tall  phloxes,  lUUes,  candldum  and  amatum,  and  pyrethrums  in  solid 
blocks,  each  variety  In  a  bed,  or  bay  by  itself.  Nothing  succeeds  without  a  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil  and,  subsequent  to  the  planting,  a  prof  er  care  of  the  borders  as  heretofore  detailed. 

WM.  8.  E-^ERTON, 

Superintendent  Park$t 

Albany,  N.^Y. 


7.  THE  PLANTING  SONG. 

The'Rev.  8.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  **  My  Country,  'TIsof  Thee/*  sent  the  following  to  a  friend 
with  these  words:  "I  send  on  the  accompanying  sheet  a  song  for  tree-planting  day.  If  you 
like  It  you  may  keep  it  in  your  portfolio  till  next  tree-planting  festival.  It  may  add  Interesi  to 
your  ceremony.    Ihe  hymn,  as  you  will  see  at  onc«,  u  suited  to  the  tune  **  America.'* 

Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand! 
The  song  birds  o*er  them  trill. 
They  fehade  etch  tinkling  rlil. 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way. 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest: 
Tn  every  verdant  vale. 
On  every  sunny  swale— 
Whether  to  grow,  or  fall, 
Gk>d  knowest  beet. 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  with  eamest'care. 

No  toll  Is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fltter  'place. 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face. 
Let  In  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove^gain. 
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God  will  His  bleesingB  send, 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower, 
Like  ivy  tolits  tower: 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere.— 5.  F.  Smith, 


The  coming  rose, 
The  very  fairest  flower,  they  say,  that  blows. 
Such  scent  she  hath;  her  leaves  are  red,  they  say, 
And  fold  her  round  in  some  divine  sweet  way. 

^Philip  Bourhe  Manton, 

8.  THE  BOSE. 

The  rose,  our  State  flower,  must  still  be  queen  by  right  and  by  tradition,  although  tome  newer 
favorites  may  appear  to  press  her  hard  from  time  to  time.  We  are  told  that  no  people  In  the 
world  buy  so  many  roses  as  ours,  and  we  are  assured  that  a  real  love  of  roses  for  their  own  sake 
Is  the  true  reason  of  their  popularity.  The  rose  has  ever  been  a  favorite,  and  ever  again  ap- 
pears more  beautiful  each  suooeeding  year,  until  we  are  tempted  to  ask 

**  Bloom  ye  for  your  own  delight 
Or  for  ours,  I  wonder!** 

And  Just  as  surely  every  time  we  reoeive  the  answer  in  the  words  of  Emerson, 

**  Tell  them,  dear,  that  If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 
Then  beauty  Is  its  own  excuse  for  being.** 

There  are  a  variety  of  legends  concerning  this  flower  of  "  nameless  grace,**  the  universal  pop- 
ularity of  this  favorite  blossom  having  from  the  earliest  times  made  it  justly  In  repute.  In 
olden  times  we  read  how  In  Scandinavia  and  Germany  the  rose  was  under  the  special  proteo 
tlon  of  dwarfs  and  elves,  and  of  Its  lineage  the  rose  says,  **  I  came  of  nectar  spUled  fkt>m  heaven. 
Love,  who  bore  the  celestial  vintage,  tripped  a  wing  and  overset  the  vase;  and  the  nectar,  spill- 
ing on  the  valley  of  the  earth,  bubbled  up  In  roses.** 

Among  the  many  curious  traditions  existing  between  certain  birds  and  plants,  one  of  the 
-prettiest  Is  from  the  Persian  folklore,  acoording  to  which,  whenever  the  rose  Is  plucked  the 
fiightingale  utters  a  plaintive  cry,  because  it  can  not  endure  to  see  the  object  of  its  love  Injured. 
A  legend  told  by  the  Persian  poet.  Attar,  relates  how  all  the  birds  appeared  before  Solomon  and 
.complained  that  they  were  unable  to  sleep  from  the  nightly  wailings  of  the  nightingale.  The 
bird,  when  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  replied  that  his  love  for  the  roee  was 
•the  cause  of  his  grief.  Hence  this  supposed  love  of  the  nightingale  has  been  referred  to  fre- 
4)uently  by  our  poets,  of  which  allusions  one  of  the  simplest,  and,  we  think,  most  beautiful.  Is 
t>y  Moore,  In  Lalla  Bookh, 

"Though  rich  the  spot 

With  every  flower  this  earth  has  got. 
What  Is  It  to  the  nightingale. 
If  .there  his  darling  rose  is  not.** 

though  Byron  more  grandly  sings, 

"  The  rosero*er  crag  or  vale. 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody. 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high. 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover*s  tale. 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose.** 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  rose  that  one  can  not  do  it  Justice  within  the  com- 
pass  of  a  few  pages.  One  writer  says:  **  I  Imagine  It  would  be  delightful  to  study  roses  for  a 
decade,**  and  to  oome  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  such  a  course  would  do  us  aU  good. 
We  are.told  by  good  authority  that  there  Is.now  nowhere  In  the  United  States  any  oneldistlB- 
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fOtalMd  for  a  knowledge  of  cuItlTated  roeee.    What  more  natural  than  that  some  boy  or  girl 

I    of  the  Bmpire  State,  from  a  lore  of  thia  State  flower  engendered  In  the  early  yeani,  ahould 

}   develop  Into  a  dletlngulahed  roearlan,  aa  they  call  It  In  England.    The  field  is  an  Inviting  one, 

and  what  Is  really  needed  ia  that  aome  one  ahall  take  up  and  carry  on  ayatematically  the  atudy 

of  roaea  where  other  men  have  left  it.    The  poaaibllitiea  of  roae  culture  in  tbla  country  are 

great,  and  certainly  there  la  nothing  more  needed  in  American  horticulture,  neither  ia  there 

any  other  field  where  InteUigent  inyeatigation  can  do  more  uaeful  work. 

We  giro  below  a  few  directiona  for  the  culture  of  hardy  roaea,  and  a  abort  Uat  of  aome  of  the 

finest  onea,  that  teachera  and  pupila  may  Intereat  themaeWeo,  wherever  poaalble.  In  a  hardy, 

perpetual  roae  garden,  which  needa  only  a  little  care  in  fall  and  winter  to  Inaure  a  fine  garden 

la  the  apring  again. 

Cultural  DuuonoNB. 

PnparaHon  of  the  ground,  Roaea  will  grow  in  any  fertile  ground,  but  are  much  fanproved 
in  bloom,  fragrance  and  beauty  by  rich  soil,  liberal  manuring  and  good  cultivation.  The 
ground  ahould  be  aubaoiled  and  well  apaded  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  enriched  by 
digging  In  a  good  coat  of  cow  manure  or  any  fertilising  material  that  may  be  convenient. 
Renew  old  beda  by  decayed  aoda  taken  from  old  pasture  land. 

PtanHmg.  When  the  ground  ia  thoroughly  prepared — fine  and  in  nice  condition — put  In  the 
plant  allghtly  deeper  than  it  waa  before,  apread  the  roota  out  evenly  in  their  natural  poeition, 
and  cover  them  with  fine  earth,  taking  care  to  draw  it  cloaely  around  the  atem,  and  pack  firmly 
down  with  the  hand.  It  ia  very  Important  that  the  earth  be  tightly  preaaed  down  on  the  roota. 
Badded  roaea  ahould  be  planted  three  inchea  below  the  bud.  Alwaya  aelect  an  open,  sunny 
place,  ezpoaed  to  full  light  and  air.    Rosea  appear  to  beat  advantage  when  planted  In  beda  or 


WdteHng,  If  the  ground  ia  dry  when  planted,  water  thoroughly  after  planting,  ao  aa  to  aoak 
the  earth  down  below  the  roota,  and  If  hot  or  windy,  it  may  be  well  to  ahade  for  a  few  days. 
After  thia,  not  much  water  ia  required,  unleaa  the  weather  la  unusually  dry. 

Pruning,  Old  and  decayed  branches  and  at  least  half  the  previous  season's  wood  should  be 
eat  away  early  each  spring,  and  a  little  cutting  back  after  the  fir»t  blooming  will  insure  more 
late  flowers.  Climbing  and  pillar  roaea  ahould  not  be  cut  back;  but  the  tipa  of  the  ahoota 
onlty  should  be  taken  off,  and  any  weak  or  unripe  ahoota  cut  out  altogether. 

Fall  and  Wikter  Trbatmkmt. 

Ibll  trtatnuni.  In  the  fall  the  roae  beda  ahould  have  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  or 
any  f^rtillaer  convenient.  The  winter  rains  will  carry  the  strength  to  the  roots,  and  the 
ramalning  matter  makea  a  nice  mulch,  which  in  nuuiy  placea  la  all  the  protection  neceaaary. 
Where  the  wlntera  are  not  very  aevere,  tender  roaea  may  be  covered  with  clean  rye  atraw, 
foteat  leavea  or  evergreen  branchea,  not  too  thickly,  but  so  as  to  permit  considerable  circula- 
tion of  air  and  not  to  retain  water;  nothing  should  be  used  that  will  ferment,  heat  or  rot. 
The  ol^eot  of  covering  is  to  break  the  force  of  sudden  and  violent  changes,  particularly  in 
March,  when  the  planta  ahould  be  protected  from  the  tun  rather  than  the  oold,  the  audden 
thawing  of  the  froien  wood  doing  the  damage. 

GENERAL  LIST. 
FimB  Ha&dt  Roasa. 


Anna  de.Dieabach. 
Baron  Taylor. 

Blanche  de  Mem. 

Baron  Maynard. 

Baltimore  Belle. 

Baron'de  Bonatetten. 
'  Baron  Prevoat. 

i  Caroline  de  Banaal. 

Counteaa  de  Seranye. 
Coquette  dea  Alpa. 

.  CUmbinglf  ulea  Margotten. 

ffiwiMng  victor  Verdier. 
General  Jacqueminot, 

GHoIre  de  Kargotten. 
Julea  Margotten. 


John  Hopper. 
LaRehie. 

Louis  Odier. 

Magna  Charta. 

Mme.  Plantler. 

Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemont. 
Marie  Bauman. 

Perle  des  Blanches. 
Pierre  Netting. 

Prince  CamUle  de  Rohan. 

Queen  of  Prairie. 
Sweet  Briar. 

Seven  Slaters. 

Trlomphe  de  PExposltlon-; 


lOlS  Dkpabtment  of  Pdblio  Instbuotion. 


Alfred  Oolomb. 
Dawfon. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Eugene  Ouinolseau  (Mose). 
Gem  of  Prairies  (QraftB). 

Lady  Helen  Stewart. 
LaBoaiere. 

M.  P.  WUder. 

Mme.  Gabri^Ue  Luizet. 
Mme  Victor  Verdler. 


SPECIAL  LIST. 

RkOKMT  iMTBODUOnONS,  ALL  EZOKLLEMT. 

Mra.  John  Laing. 


Meteor. 

Paul  Neyron. 

Perpetual  White  Moat. 

Rugoaa  Alba  (Grafts). 

Rugosa  Rubra  (Grafts). 
Salet  Moss. 

Ulrlch  Bmnner. 
Wichurlana. 


With  a  little  trouble  and  forethought,  the  school  grounds  can  be  made  one  of  the  moat  ^ 
attractiye  of  spots,  and  mlschfeTouely  busy  hands  can  be  giren  tomething  to  do  and  a  respoa.  * 
■Ibility  and  trust,  which,  when  turned  in  a  right  and  natural  direction,  will  acoomplisb  mora 
than  we  hare  ever  dared  to  hope  or  think. 

9.    A  FLORAL  GROVSIMESTINO. 

Bt  Mbs.  M.  a.  B.  Kbllet, 

[Author  of  a  "  Volume  of  Poems;^*  "  Leayes  from  *  If atureXStory  Book,*  **  etc.] 

Hark  1  I  hear  the  sound  of  music, 

*Tl8  the  B«ll worts,  how  they  ring,  «' 

Oalling  to  the  morning  service 

All  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 

There  *s  the  Parson,  do  you  see  him 

Standing  up  so  fair  and  tall  ? 
Parson  Jack — Jack-In  the-Pulpit — 

See  I  he  towers  aboTe  them  all. 

Let  us  name  these  woodland  fairies,  * 

As  they  greet  us,  one  by  one. 
With  their  dewy  robes  bejeweled 

In  the  early  morning  sun; 

Let  us  name  these  flower-people. 

With  their  pretty  woodland  ways. 
As  they  keem  to  smile  upon  us  j 

Like  old  friends  of  bygone  days.  < 

Do  you  know  the  lowly  Cowslip,  with  her  shining,  yellow  bonnet  r 
Do  you  lore  the  modest  Daisy,  with  a  cap  upon  her  head  f 
HaTe  you  found  the  Lady^s  Slipper,  with  a  tiny  now  upon  It  1 
Have  you  watched  the  baby  Bluets  sleeping  on  their  gnuHj  bed  r 

Here  is  the  Arbutus,  red-IIpped  and  fair. 

Under  a  larch  tree  I  f  oimd  it,  . 

Shedding  its  perfume  abroad  everywhere 

*Mid  the  sweet  blossoms  around  it. 

Here  *s  a  modest  Blue  Violet  that  lives  In  the  shade, 

Far  away  in  the  forest  her  bower  is  made,' 

There  the  friendly  fern  f hields  her  from  wind  and  from  storm; 

There  the  creeping  vine  weaves  her  a  carpet  so  warm; 

There  the  green  velvet  moss  spreads  a  mat  at  her  door. 

And  now  what  can  a  happy  Blue  Violet  ask  more  f 


I 
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Deep  In  the  woods  !!▼«•  thli  fair  flower-elf, 
BmlUng,  ehe  stonde  aU  alone  by  beraelf ; 
Three  wtMn  pUtee  form  her  bonnet  lo  neat. 
Three  ribbon  bowi  tie  the  shoes  on  her  feet; 
Bflky  her  gown,  as  a  hummlng-blrd^s  wing  — 
This  is  He-pat-i-oa  —  Child  of  the  Spring. 

Ah,  my  dainty  Spring  Beauty,  pray,  where  did  you  roam 

That  you  oould  not  be  found? 
Did  you  hear  the  soft  rain  patter  down  on  your  home 

Hidden  deep  in  the  ground? 
But  beware,  my  frail  Beauty,  and  be  not  too  proud 

That  you  dared  to  come  forth; 
F6r  your  cheek  may  be  chilled,  and  your  form  may  be  bowed 

By  the  wind  of  the  North. 

Here  *8  a  little  Gtolden  Hair  that  plays  about  my  door 

But  its  life  is  Tery  brief;  for  In  a  month  or  more 

You  might  have  found  it,  with  its  mates,  old  and  faded  grown, 

Crowned  with  hoary  hairs  of  age,  something  like  your  own ! 

I  can  show  you^Something  queer,  if  you  do  not  mind  it, 
Just  behind  the  Parson^s  desk,  there  is  where  you  '11  find  it; 
Hanging  on  a  slender  stem,  without  seam  or  stitches, 
Such  a  lot  of  dainty,  cunning,  little  Dutchman's  Breeches. 
Starched  as  stiff  as  buckram,  too,  in  the  sunshine  bleaching; 
What  a  shame  to  hang  them  out  while  the  Parson 's  preaching  1 

Thli  showy  Dog-Tooth- Violet  awakes  in  early  May, 
And  shaking  out  her  satin  skirts,  she  makes  a  Tain  display 
Of  all  the  bright  green  ribbons,  and  gafly  dotted  bows 
Upon  the  dainty  slippers  that  hide  her  slender  toes. 


See  the  Mosses  closely  seated  on  their  cushions,  rich  and  soft, 
Where  the  fur-dad  Pussy  Willow  hangs  her  tassels  high  aloft; 
See  the  Bloodroot,  pale  and  fragile,  clad  in  robes  of  spotless  white. 
Standing  mid  the  Blue-eyed  grasses — Is  It  not  a  pretty  sight? 

Now  the  Parson  ends  his  sermon;  and  the  little  flower-people 
Must  be  Tery,  very  weary ;  so  we  '11  ask  him  home  to  dine. 

Gather  up  the  Ferns  and  Mosses;  call  the  Bellworts  In  the  steeple. 
Oh,  I're  found  a  lovely  Colt's  Foot  tangled  in  a]knotted  vine. 

If  we  invite  the  Parson  and  alipils  people  home. 

We  miut  make  out  a  dainty  bill  of  fare; 
A  pleasing  task  and  easy;  for  that  i^quickly  done, 

Since  all  these  flower-people  feed  on  airl 
They  drink  the  crystal  rain  drops,  they  thrive  on  simple  fare, 

In  sweet  content,  because  their  wants  are  few; 
F6r  all  the  pretty  blossoms  that  greet  us  everywhere 

Are  chfldren  of  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 


DiFABTHBirr  OF  Public  Ihbtbdotion. 


10.    TBB   OAKS. 

Uui  greatt-r  i»Tt  of  Morth  AmrrlrK.  »M  ><•■]  ti  In  Europe,  Ibere  U  no  tn 
II  Uh  oak.  Tlir  number  of  nr<flt]«  ynweatloK  aumclenllr-niuked  cbaraoton  to  JaAJIJ 
Ue  nuik  probably  approacb  SOD  Id  number,  ol  wblch  44  ipedei  bftTe  bean  tooad  In 
daa  kod  clue  [fled,  and  oF  vhlcli  IS  ■peclea  are  nallvea  of  our  Btato. 
m  oak  bai  been  loos  ruootu  for  tt>  laprinatural  ittengtb  4nd  power,  and  hai  been  mucli 
lolk-mFdlclae.  It  «a-ipartlcnlarl;  ucred  to  therul;  Dnilda,  irOTMOf  oakbelng 
obaaeD  retrsat«:  end  eome  writers  would  derlie  the  word  kirk,  now  ■oftcnad  lato  church, 
guemu,  on  oak. 

>  oake,  became  of  their  Isr/e  taproot*,  can  be  traniplanted  only  when  imaU.  Ther  are, 
!,  propagated  wllh  dlRlonltr  b;  cTery  other  mode  except  from  aeed;  and,  ceDerallr, 
wOl  be  galDcd  when  Ibe  aooras  ara  eowD  where  tbe  plants  are  Intended  to  remain.  The 
HI  mar  ^  gathered  from  tbe  uRmad  Immediately  after  hariDg  droppfd,  and  mar  either 
iwn  then  or  kept  in  dry  aand  or  moaa  uaill  tbe  following  iprlng.  In  planting,  oarer  Ibe 
a  with  well-broken  aoU  from  one  and  one-half  Lachee  to  one-balf  Inch,  aocordlnft  (o  tta 
To  attain  their  foil  alie,  the  oaki  require  a  deep,  loamy  aoU,  and  a  eltoaUon  low  ratber 
elerated.  Huch  comfort  can  be  taken  in  the  fact  that  an  oak,  once  rooted,  will  not  wbollT 
ibibntaome  day  la  likely  to  conquer  eren  the  moat  obdurate  of  aoUa. 

e  oaka  are  divided  Into  two  clasKe;  ttaoee  on  which  (he  fmlt  ripen  annnalljr,  whoae  leaTc* 
I  BO  brlMlea,  whoea  aoomi  are  iweet;  and  those  on  which  the  fralt  Is  two  yeara  tn  ripening, 
m  It  Iti  occnpylng  the  old  wood  below  tbe  leaTee  of  the  eeason,  and  wboae  leavea  ar« 
raoated,  or  tipped  with  spiny  polnta,  and  the  aoomi  bitter.  The  Orat  ilx  of  oar  Uat  are 
lal  frnlted,  the  remaining  biennial  fruited. 

•  Btcvae  and  fertBe  Sonera  of  tbe  oak  appear  on  the  aama  tree,  and  are  greenlih  or  reUi.ir- 
The  deaortptloD  glTen  under  Quereui  alba  wHl  apply  to  all  the  ipedea. 
all  treia,  the  oaks  are,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  give  moat  latlafaotlon  when  lata  foUage  it 
'ad.  The  oak  learti  turn  a  variety  of  rich,  deep  huea  In  tbe  antomn,  which  are  the  moal 
of  all,  and  some  remain  on  tbe  tree  until  the  buda  of  aaotlisr  jear  iMgln  to  open, 
il  the  oak  li  only  reallaed  In  winter,  whaa  the  knotted  itrengUi  of  Iti  Umba  are 
tder  their  corerlng  of  leaTSa. 


UOBAl  dg^cni;  owes  lU ' 
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QcESimi  Albi,  L.— Whits  Ou. 
OIki  KTO*  OTer  (uch  a  wide  itr«Ccho(  oonatiT,  <<Bra  Ki  Beaorallr  mnltlpUcd; 
the  oik  of  niTth*  uil  poetrr,  and  tba  oak  seoerallj  repraaented  Id  eonTen- 
color  of  bark,  ll^bt  grar  or  neirl;  white,  with  ■urfaoe>rokea 


iBto  loDf,  aaiTow.  rather  lta<a  lidsn.  Large  tree,  AD  to  SO  feet  btgh.  trunk  oflcD  iIk 
fast  Id  dia'neter.  Leana  upon  unfaldlng  are  ttoged  with  red  and  ooated  with  tOnrj  wblla 
dovo.  At  thl*  Unw  tree  la  almoat  covered  wMh  IM  catkhii  ot  ysUaw  Sower*.  At  matiirltsr, 
laartii  tmooth,  bright  fireeD  above,  dowaj  bsnealh ;  obOTate-oblong,  three  to  aloe  obUqiwI; 
out,  obtDSB,  and  almoat  entire  lobe*,  six  or  sight  Incbts  long  b;  two  or  three  Inches  broa^, 
on  (hort,  atODt  petloleaj  Terj  panliteiit.  In  autumn  coloring  beautltoltj  to  yellow,  oisnge, 
•hd  deep  Tbioni  red  or  bright  acarleC.  and  graduallr  to  brown  aa  ther  dkh 

Sterne  flowers  ou  alender,  naked,  hanging  caCklni,  with  lobed  yellow  caly^  and  ilx  to  eight 
HaoMMii;  fertile  flowsra,  lea  coniplcuons,  Kenerallj  wadle,  icattired  or  oluitercd,  witJi  a 
1  and  a  Chrre-oelled  o>ar7  Inoloaed  by  scaly  bud  which  beoomea  cup 
of  leaf  of  the  year,  ovold-oblong,  one  tnch»  In  ihaUow,  rough  cup, 

Wood  nry  beaiy,  stroog,  bard  tough,  and  close-grained,  very  uaefal. 

QuiBcirs  Obtdsiloba,  Mx.— Povt  Oak. 

ftobabty  not  found  farther  north  than  the  lower  banks  of  the  Hudsm;  dry  tid  Mody 
Mil;  40  to  60  feet  high,  diameter  IS  hichea.  Birk  thick  and  of  a  grayish  wUte. 
iMBTsa  four  to  six  Inchss  long,  stnustety  cut  Inti  ll*e  to  seren  roandiih,  dlTwgeut  lobes, 


d  whloh  the  two  usarast  the  summit  are  generally  ths  broadest  and  often  notohed;   duskj 
^•aa  Bhova  and  graylah  beoeath,  on  short  petlolaa.     Toward  fall  rlba  are  of  a  ro«y  tlut. 
Aeon  ■nail.  on»lialf  Inch,  orold,  one-third  to  one-half  Inclosed  In  rugged,  grayish  «iip,  In 
■xB  Of  iMf  Of  Uw  year,  sweet, 
Wood  jailowUi,  bsaTy,  Tery  hard,  aloae-gralhed,  largely  use 


)16  DspAxntvsT  or  Pcblio  liraTBiKTnoir. 

Qouora  Maobooibpa,  Ui  ~Bm  On  DB  Ho.ncnr  On. 
:>D»oC  thainat  side';  dlatrtbuted  uid  TSliublt  trv*  of  North  Anwrick;  motf  ornuneBtkl 
d  dcdrable  tn  cnlUTatloo :  eutly  niMd ;    klkpta  Itaeir  t  >  t«t  dlflsrent  clIoiatlD  candllkiDS. 
«iiUfiil  tree,   ill  la  ta  feel  high,  dtrk,  tuFied  toUats.     Leavca  wmetlinea  Ursar  Uuui 


thoM  of  any  other  oak  Is  United  Slatea;  obivale  or  oblong,  lintel;,  plniutlfled  or  deeply 
■Iniiats-Iobed  or  cewly  partrd,  (be  lobci  Bparliiglr  and  obtuaely-toothed  or  esUie.  Acorn 
broodl;  orold,  lirger  than  thU  of  kb;  other  dmerloui  ipeole*,  one  Inch  or  more  lone,  <■■>*' 
belt  to  LTDoat  eDtlrtl;  Incloeed  In  k  thick  and  wood;  aup,  irKh  uiuallj'  a  moMT-frlD|[ed 
border  formed  of  the  upper  ewned  Kslei;    cup  Tarfable  la  alie,  thne-Ionjthi  to  two  bwhai 


gtnxora  BicoujB,  Willd.— gwup  Wam  Otx. 
The  Dame  of  thii  apeclea  Indicate*  the  mil   wblcb  II  prefen  and  Its  analogr  to  Querouj 
atba       BeaatlTal   tree.   U  to  BO  (cat   hlfch,   trunk  Dta  to  eight  feet  In  diameter.    Bark 
of  7,jUDg  tree*  aeparatea  Into  large,  tnln,  broirn,  paper;  icalai,  irlileb  giTa  a  ragged  appear- 


ance tbat  other  oaka  dj  not  praaent;  birk  of  large  tree*  rough,  vich  tb'ck,  pale,  lUk;  aoale* 
not  Tor;  anllke  thoea  of  wblte  oak,  uiuaU;  rather  d  trkar  colored.  Learea  oblong  or  oblong- 
ovate,  wedge-Bhaped  at  baae,  coaraal;  creaatelj-ierrBle;  ali  or  elgbt  incbe*  long  and  three 
or  tour  Inebri  broad,  amooth  and  dark  green  on  Dpper  lurface  and  pale  and  aofi-downr 
beneith,  main  prlmar;  velni  all  to  eight  pain.  Pollaga  of  no  other  oak  In  thk  Btate  li 
more  beuitltul.  Khen  leayea  untold,  upper  lurface  1»  •ometlmea  pale  and  inmotlnw 
bright  red,  lower  lurfaoe  down;  white.  OonCraat  between  color*  of  upper  and  lower  ■!»  Tm  rm 
giTta  It  Ita  ipeclOo  name.    LeaTea  In  autumn  ttirn  rellowlab-b  own. 

Aoora  iweet,  (me  Inch  long,  obtoie  or  obi  ing-oToU.  let  In  (hallow  cup  aomstlmea  mamr- 
fringed  at  marnln,  bcme  alngl;  or  in  pain  os  italki  much  longer  than  petlolea  of  iMTea ;  b 
axil  oFleaf  of  the  year. 

Wood  Btntag,  oloae-gralned,  far/  toogb,  elaatlc,  and  perhapa  even  more  Tnlnabla  than  that 
of  Oaerowtalto. 
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QnsBoni  Pbixub,  L.— CHsmrar  Oak. 

▲  mlddle^lied  or  mall  trae,  with  beaa^lf ul  foliage ;  apeolflc  name  given  from  reeemWanoe 
of  leaf  to  that  of  cheatnat  tree.  LeaTea  oborate  or  oblong,  waT7*toothed,  mlnntelj  downj 
beneath,  light  ahining  green  aboTe,  with  10  to  16  pain  of  atralght,  prominent  riba  beneath. 


Aoom  sweet,  orold,  one  inch  or  leM  long,  in  ihallow,  aoaly  cup,  in  the  axfl  of  leaf  of  the  year, 
and  on  ihort  peduncle. 
Wood  reddish,  heayj,  hard,  strong,  rather  tough  and  doee-grained.    Bark  rich  in  tannin. 

QosBous  PnnroiDBB,  Willd.— Small  Ohesthut  Oak. 

Small,  shrubby-appearing  tree,  from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  barren  or  sandy  sofl 
oboTate  or  oblong  sinuate,  narrowed  at  base ;  light  green  aboTO  and  whitiah 
beneath,  and  smaller  than  those  of  other  spedes. 

Aoom  and  cup  like  those  of  true  chestnut  oak,  but  very  much  smaller ;  some- 
times producing  little  abortive  ao  irns  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  scales  of  the 
cup 

Wood  heavy,  hard  and  very  strong. 

QuEBOus  Rubra,  L.—  Red  Oak. 

Tall,  wide^preading  tree,  00  to  90  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet  In  diameter.  Bark  gray  or 
light  brown  and  rather  smooth,  especially  that  of  mala  branches.  Leaves  thin,  smooth, 
oblong,  deeply  plnnatifld  with  accuminate,  coarsely-toothed  lobes ;  when  they  unfold  they 


-K 


Are  smooth  and  lustrous  on  upper  surface  and  coated  on  the  lower,  like  the  young  branoh- 
tots,  with  pale  pubescence ;  very  late  In  autumn,  after  frost,  they  turn  dark  red,  and  brown 
tMfore  they  fall. 

Acorn  large  and  abundant,  oblong-ovoid,  set  in  shallow  cup ;  sewJIe  or  nearly  so,  and  bitter. 

Wood  reddish  and  very  coarse-grained,  pores  large.    Bark  used  in  tanning. 

QUKBODS  OoOCnfBA,  WAVa.— BOARLBT  Oak. 

A  large,  handsome  tree,  00  to  80  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  dark 
grayish  bark,  not  deeply  furrowed ;  distinguished  for  rich  coloring  and  late  persisting  foUags. 
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Dnng«-red>>I(ir,  thcDbeoomlnc 


Ib  Mrtonm  MKune  >  dmp  KMTlet,  red  dotted  w 
bnnni  ;'taottfalk  loog  uid  alMider. 

AMta«>t-)uUttottm»'(otirtb(lnchei  long,  ronidUt,  depnaed,  about  ball  tadoaed  In  top- 
■bW«d,  Mtlr  OOP :  In  the  azn  of  Iwf-iear  of  preoedlUB  yew. 

Wood  nddUi,  heaT?,  hard  and  itrong,  ooarM-gralned  and  makea  poor  fnal ;  cxxiIcMuidad 
wttb  Qitamu  rubra.    Bark  amploired  to  tanning. 

QuBOca  Traoromu,  But.— Yillow'Bxuid  ob  Biaoe  Ou. 

Bark  of  tnmk  darkar-oolorsd,  thlcksr,  rongher,  IntemallT  oraDga,  and  mora  Talnable  to 
tauaar  and  dyw.  Learea  often  leai  deepi;  plnnatEfll,  aomatlmM  bandr  ^■"■'■.  tbhuiar, 
!«■  ^omf,  turn  to  a  brawn  or  rtuast,  or  nuast-orange  color  In  antamn. 


metteai  *trlpad  with  ban  at  raUvwand  brown,  h 


Vionoodr  taal;  01 

Wo«d  roddUi  and  ooaras  grained,  with  empty  porea. 

QDwaOD*  Hmka,  L.—  B1.10K  Jack  oa  3mx  Oix. 

A.  "itrnVi  tree.  10  to  IS  feet  high,  with  thlcd^  deeply-furrowed  and  rery  di 
Laarea  large,  thldc,  wedga-ihaped,  to-oadly  dUat«d  abore,  trunoate  or  lUghUr  thr«»4obed  ai 


tt*:«Bdl  brWlMWDad,  imooth 


of  moedlnff  ytmr,  ona-tUrd  or  on^luU  lodowd  Id 


Aoon  ohlons-oTkta,  In  tha  aiU  of 
th*  to|Mhkped,  oottnB.  iCft];  cap. 
Wood  basTTMid  oomiAct,  cofto  gralntd  aad  poroiu. 

(}iTiBcci  pAunru*,  I>u  Boi— Por  Otx, 
A.  baaiaoat  Om,  of  medium  afie,  commoB  In  to*  iromiil.    liMTM  obkOK,  deeply  plnnat' 
Ud,  brirtle  tipped  lobca  ud  rgiuded  aotohea,  ud  irith  b  ith  elda  bright  green. 


Aoorn  •mall,  roood,  contetiwd  Id  Oat,  aluirDw  oop.  tlmoet  Malle,  la  the  a 
Inf-w. 
Wood  00«r«»-gnaa«d  ud  porona;  little  HteFmed  far  danblUt;. 


inlLong  IilBod.    Bark 


A  tree  from  SO  to 
thlok,  blacUih,  deeply  tomwed  and  cxcelleDt  for  lumlng.    Learea 
three  to  dve  lobea  aboTS.  lobea  protoDBed,  moatlf  narrow,  Mid  at  eod^aomewbat  ecTth^thaped 


l/alMi(«  mflanlng  acTth^ehaped).  bdatle-tlpped,  entire  or  aparlnglT  <n]t-taotlied,[eoft-doway 
Iceath.    LeaTMTerjdUrereataadUtereDt  IndlTldDali.    Aoorajtmall,  r«niid,llialf  lueloaedlbi 
twnUgJMrloaJ,  lUcbtl;  nair  cnip. 
Wood  reddtah  and  ooana-simloed,  sot  durable. 

QuMBoua  PnLLoa,  L, — Wiu/nr  Oik. 
Jk  bM  from  W  to  K>  fMt  high,  wltli  onootli,  thSck  bark,  oommonlTTgnnriiiK  to  oool,  moW 

Lmtm  two  lo  fonr  InchM  long,  thlolE,  llnav-Uooeolale,  uarroved  at(both:eDdi,>Dtlre;or:Terr 


mmitt  ao,  taoitj  whan  toubc,  aoon  mooth,  Usbt  creen,  briatl^tlpped,  vlllow^lke.t  FruK' 
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Aoorn  muUl,  round.  In  a  shallow  Baucer-shaped  cup,  about  senUe,  on  the  old  vood;  rvrj  bitter. 
Wood  reddish,  coarse-grained,  of  little  Talue;  as  fuel  sold  at  the  lowest  prioe. 


11.    SBIiBCTION  BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWEIX. 

**  Deep  In  the  forest  was  a  little  dell. 
High  OTorhead  within  the  leafy  sweep 
Of  a  broad  oak,  through  whose  gnarled  root  there  fell 
A  slender  rill  that  sung  icself  asleep; 
Where  its  coninuous  toll  had  scooped  a  well 
To  please  the  fairj  folk;  breathlessly  deepi^ 
The  stillness  was,  sa7e  where  the  dreaming  brook 
From  its  small  urn  a  drizsling  murmur  shook/* 

—James  RuistU  LawM, 


18.    SCHOOLS  OF  AGRIOULTUBB  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

There  is  a  praotloal  as  well  as  a  sentimental  side  to  Arbor  Day.    It  had  its  inception  in  a 
ooounendable  moTement  looking  to  the  protection  of  our  forest  trees  and  what  may  be  called 
the  making  of  new  forests  on  the  Tsst  plains  of  the  West.    The  sentimental  feature  attached 
to  Its  obserranoe  has  been  in  the  develop  ment  of  a  lore  for  nature  and  her  wonderful  works, 
and  in  the  encouragement  to  delightful  study  of  trees,  plants,  fldwera  and  birds.    There  Is  no 
doubt  that  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  children  of  our  country  there  has  been  awakened 
a  deep  interest  in  the  attractlTe  study  of  how  plants  g'X>w,  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  trees,  and 
of  the  relations  which  birds  and  flowers  bear  to  the  problem  of  nature  and  to  hum  ui  happiness. 
A  child  who  learns  to  Iotc  trees  and  fldwers,  and  who  derives  happiness  from  them,  can  noTer 
go  entirely  wrong.    The  whole  subject  tends  to  a  closer  study  of  nature  in  ail  who  have  a  love 
for  growing  things.    The  study  of  n  iture  can  be  turned  to  practical  use,  and  be  made  of  lasting 
benefit  to  many  thousands  of  the  world^s  workers,  especially  to  those  whose  privilege  It  Is  to 
till  the  soil — and  from  the  farms  1 3  toftd  the  world.  .There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  scientlflo 
principles  of  agriculture.    This  lack  lucre ises  manual  labor  without  increasing  results  or 
happiness.    How  to  make  farming  pleasant  and  ppofltable,  how  to  Increase  its  attractions,  how 
to  k^p  the  boys  on  the  farm  are  some  of  the  problems  of  our  times.    There  are  mysteries  of 
nature  which  a  well-educated  agriculturist  can  solve  with  profit  and  pleasure.    Ten  acres 
scientifically  tended  can  be  made  as  profitable  with  less  labor  as  100  acres  carelessly  cultl* 
▼.»ted.    The  brain  should  reUeve  the  hand.    Education  should  abolish  drudgery.    There  is 
profit  as  well  as  poetry  In  "  a  little  f  arm^well  tilled.**    Then  let  us  make  a  place  In  our  eduoa- 
tl  inal  system  for  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture .    Our  agricultural  colleges  have  their 
places  in  the  system,  but  they  are  bsyond  the  reach,  and  abDve  the  hdads  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  boys  who  are  to  be  the  farmers  of  the  future.    While  our  common  schools  are  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  all-around  education,  let  us  give  our  children  practical  lessons  which  will 
help  on  the  farm.    We  may  not  teach  all  our  boys  to  be  farmers,  but  we  may  give  those  who 
go  from  the  schools  back  to  the  farms  a  knowledge  which  shall  arouse  a  love  and  an  enthuslaam 
for  agricultural  pursuits  which  they  could  never  otherwise  obtain.   This  love  would  do  more 
than  any  other  Influence  to  keep  our  boys  on  the  farms.    It  is  the  child  who  shows  moat 
enthusiasm  in  study  and  in  play.    Then  let  us  teach  our  children  the  simple  lessons  in  botany, 
chemistry,  geology  and  soOlogy,  with  which  they  may  combine  the  study  of  the  habits  of  plants 
and  trees,  how  they  grow  and  develop;  the  study  of  birds  which  are  the  friends  and  not  tha 
enemies  of  mankind;  the  study  of  the  composition  of  soils,  the  chemistry  of  fertilisers,  the 
ne^ds  of  grasses  and  grains,  and  the  harm  of  uokIous  weeds.    Let  them  leam  that  what  is 
taken  from  the  ground  must  be  paid  back;  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between  the  soQ 
and  the  fertilizer,  as  between  the  giver  and  receiver.    How  to  graft,  how  to  plant  and  trans- 
plant, how  to  save  and  how  to  prune,  how  to  sow  and  how  to  reap,  are  among  the  things  which 
should  be  taught.    Give  us  courses  in  the  common  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  want 
them,  which  shall  teich  some  the  pleasant  things  connected  with  farming.    Teach  also  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  produce  a  pound  of  good  butter  or  cheese  than  a  poor  one.     Give  us  a  garden 
by  the  schodhouse  where  the  lessons  of  Arbor  Day  can  be  practically  illustrated,  where 
children  can  plant  and  water,  where  they  can  see  things  grow,  see  nature  develop,  see  life  in 
so/Jsad  plants.    France  is  doing  much  in  this  direction,  and  Canada  is  agitating  the  question. 
Arbor  Dajrabould  gire  us  educated  farmers.  ■ 
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Education  in  Other  States,  Comparative  Tables, 
Latest  Statistics  and  Diverse  Systems. 
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GENERAL. 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  above  statistioal  tables 
from  other  States,  the  following  may  be  presented.  And  here  I  desire 
to  return  my  thanks  to  the  various  Superintendents  in  our 
sister  States,  who  have  kindly  furnished  the  Department  with  valuable 
educational  information.     The  additional  poinx;s  are: 

California, —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  from  three  to  five  days 
each.  The  instructors  at  the  institutes  receive  no  regular  salaries 
beyond  whatever  the  county  superintendent  may  allow.  No  teachers 
are  exempt  from  attending  the  institutes,  but  their  salaries  are  con- 
tinued just  the  same  as  if  they  were  teaching  school. 

ConnecticuL — Ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  school  children 
enter  high  school,  and  one  per  cent,  graduate  from  same. 

Florida, —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held,  each  for  two  months. 
Attendance  of  teachers  is  voluntary.  Most  counties  allow  teachers' 
salaries  to  continue  while  attending  an  institute  for  two  or  more  days. 
Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  school  children  enter  high  school. 

lUinoia, —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held,  each  for  live  days  or  longer. 
Teachers  are  not  obliged  by  statute  to  attend.  Some  districts  use  the 
State  funds  for  training  class  purposes. 

Indiana. —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held,  each  for  five  days.  Each 
county  allows  $50  toward  paying  their  expenses.  The  county  super- 
intendents fix  the  rate  of  compensation  to  each  institute  conductor. 
Teachers  are  not  obliged  to  attend,  and  only  receive  salaries  during 
attendance  at  township  institutes.     Arbor  day  is  voluntary. 

loioa, —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  is  entirely  optional.  There 
are  a  great  many  private  training  schools. 

Kentucky, —  Expenses  of  teachers'  institutes  met  by  taxing  teachers. 
The  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  school  children  who  enter  high 
school  is  very  small. 

Kansas, —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held,  each  from  four  to  eight 
weeks.  Attendance  is  optional.  Teachers'  training  classes  are  sup- 
ported  in  denominational  colleges.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  school  children  enter  high  school. 

Louisiana, —  All  teachers  are  obliged  to  attend  teachers'  institutes, 
except  those  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent, 
State  aid  should  chiefly  go  to  high  schools. 

Maryland, —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  is  obligatory,  except 
for  the  teachers  in  Baltimore. 
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Michigan, —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  voluntary.  Teachers' 
training  classes  are  supported  by  local  aid. 

Minnesota. —  County  superintendents  may  require  attendance  at 
teachers'  institutes.  Many  districts  allow  salaries  to  teachers  during 
institute  attendance.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
school  children  enter  high  school,  and  one  and  three-quarters  graduate. 
The  Superintendent  says:  ''I  think  that  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
who  attend  60  full  days  should  be  made  the  basis  of  apportionment, 
and  that  the  State  should  pay  a  one  mill  tax,  to  be  apportioned  equally 
to  the  districts,  and  that  each  county  should  also  raise  a  one  mill  tax, 
to  be  similarly  apportioned  in  the  couoty.  I  advise  that  the  general 
government  allow  $1  for  each  pupil  entitled  to  apportionment  as  above, 
and  that  the  district  should  do  the  rest." 

Mississippi. —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  for  a  week  each,  attend- 
ance being  voluntary.     There  are  10  public  schools  for  Indians. 

MissourL — Teachers'  institutes  are  held,  each  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  Teachers  do  not  receive  salaries  while  attending  institutes,  and 
attendance  is  not  directly  compulsory. 

Montana. —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  is  obligatory.  Teach- 
ers' training  classes  are  held  at  Butte  and  Helena. 

Massachtufetts, —  "Our  school  fund,  Jan.  1,  1894,  was  $3,670,548.14. 
It  is  to  be  increased  $100,000  annually  until  it  reaches  $5,000,000. 
Half  the  income  ($77,778.43  in  1893  was  one-half)  is  distributed  to 
towns  whose  valuation  is  under  $3,000,000,  the  smaller  or  poorer  towns 
receiving  relatively  more  than  the  others) ;  the  other  half  is  used  by 
the  State  for  general  educational  expenses  (normal  schools,  board  of 
education,"  etc.) 

**  The  number  of  pupils  in  our  high  schools  for  1893-1894  was  30,540. 
Number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  400,609.  While  the  per- 
centage is  about  7^,  the  use  of  this  percentage  is  very  misleading.  In 
an  ideally  perfect  system  of  13  grades,  four  of  them  in  the  high  school, 
in  which,  for  instance,  100  pupils  enter  the  lowest  each  year  and  pass 
to  the  top  without  increase  or  diminution  of  number.  The  highest  possi- 
ble percentage  of  the  high  school  pupils  in  relation  te  the  entire  school 
population  is  about  30  (400  high  school  pupils  out  of  1,300  pupils  in 
all).  In  this  ideal  case,  100  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  really 
enter  and  pass  through  the  high  school.  In  this  ideal  case,  it  is  true 
that  30  per  cent,  only  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  are  in  the  high 
school  at  any  one  time,  but  unthinking  people  assume  that  70  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  never  enter  the  high  school  and  pass  through  it." 
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''  In  the  light  of  the  above  expositioD,  it  is  obviovs'^tbat  our  f  ^  per 
cent,  (approximately)  of  actual  attendance  in  the  high  school  meani 
reallj  that  25  per  cent,  (approximately)  of  the  school  children  of  the 
State  work  into  liigh  schools,  while  in  some  of  our  communities  50  per 
cent,  of  the  children  ultimately  enter  the  high  schools." 

*'  I  elaborate  this  point  in  the  hope  that  New  York  may  take  painSy 
aa  we  have  not  in  the  past,  to  guard  against  the  public's  making  wrong 
inferences  from  a  statement  in  itself  true." 

NebraBka, —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  each  from  two  to  fonr 
weeks.  Attendance  is  obligatory.  About  4,700  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  high  schools,  of  whom  514  graduated. 

New  Jersey, —  Teachers'  institutes  last  each  from  one  to  three  diiya. 
New  Hampshire. —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  voluntaiyi  bnt 
all  paid  during  attendance. 

North  Carolina. —  Teachers'  institutes  last  one  week  each.  The 
graded  schools  have  training  classes. 

Ohio. —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  is  voluntary,  but  some 
counties  make  it  a  test. 

Oregof}. —  Teachers'  institutes  last  from  3  to  10  days.  Attendance 
is  obligatory. 

Jthode  Island. —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  each  from  one  to  three 
days.  Attendance  is  voluntary.  Whole  number  of  children  attending 
high  schools,  2,023;  graduates,  253. 

South  Dakota. —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  each  from  two  to  nz 
weeks.     Attendance  compulsory.     Teachers  receive  half-time  wagee. 

Tennessee.—  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  each  for  four  weeks. 
Attendance  voluntary. 

Texas. —  Teachers'  institutes  last  four  weeks.  Attendance  optional, 
at  discretion  of  trustees  and  county  superintendents.  Each  county  is 
required  to  have  at  least  three  institutes  of  two  days  each  during  the 
school  year. 

Yermont. —  Teachers'  institutes  last  four  days.  Attendance  is  vol- 
untary.    Three  per  cent,  of  school  children  attend  high  school. 

Virginia, —  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  for  four  weeks  each.  One 
school  educates  Indians  solely,  there  being  20  pupils. 

Washingtofi. —  Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  is  compulsory. 
Wisconsifi, —  Teachers'  institutes  last  mostly  five  days  each.   Attend- 
ance is  voluntary.     There  is  a  special  State  ap])ropriation  of  $50,000 
for  free  high  schools.     All  other  expense  is  borne  by  local  taxation. 

J^yoming. —  Teachers'  institutes  last  five  days  each.  Attendance 
obligatory.  One  hundred  dollars  is  appropriated  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose in  each  county. 
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Public  Education  in  France  and  Hawaii   Inter- 
esting Statistics  from  the  two  Republics. 


Public  Education  in  France  and  Hawaii. 


FRANCE. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Republic 

The  followiDg  interesting  statistics  on  the  condition  of  public  educa- 
tion in  France  are  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner.  He  writes  as 
follows. 

"  Conformably  to  your  request,  I  have  been  gathering  information 
concerning  the  public  schools  of  Nice,  France,  and  indirectly  I  have 
^Iso  necessarily  been  larp^ely  informed  in  regard  to  public  instruction 
^  it  is  generally  given  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

''  The  age  during  which  attendance  at  some  institution  of  learning  is 
obligatory  for  all  children  is  from  six  to  thirteen  years.  It  is  not  to  be 
Bipposed,  however,  that  absolutely  no  child  eludes  this  provision  of  the 
law,  as  in  our  own  country,  where  attendance  is  obligatory,  many 
children  are  deterred,  for  various  reasons,  from  constant  presence  at 
school  during  this  period.  In  general,  however,  the  authorities  are 
strict  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  attendance  required,  aad  the  heads 
of  families,  even  of  the  poorest,  are  anxious  that  their  children  shall 
have  all  the  instruction  possible. 

^*  In  many  places,  especially  in  large  cities,  children  may  attend  school 
at  a  very  early  age  indeed,  even  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  schools 
for  pupils  of  this  age  are  called  maternal  schools  (^coles  maternelles) 
and  they  receive  pupils  from  two  to  six  years  old.  The  program 
followed  in  these  schools  is  as  follows  :  Games,  and  graduated  move- 
ments accompanied  by  singing;  manual  exercises ;  first  principles  of 
moral  education ;  the  most  common  knowledge  of  things ;  language 
exercises,  recitations,  or  stories  ;  and  first  principles  of  drawing,  read- 
ing, writing  and  calculation  (arithmetic). 

**  On  leaving  the  maternal  school  at  the  age  of  six  (if  he  has  attended 
one)  the  child  begins  his  regular  primary  instruction  by  entering  the 
primary  school  of  the  commune  or  district  in  which  he  lives.  Here 
his  studies  are  obligatory,  gratuitous  and  unbiased  by  any  form  of 
religous  teaching.  He  attends  school  until  the  age  of  thirteen  receiving 
what  is  called  *  elementary  primary  instruction,'  for  afterward  he  may 
receive  '  superior  primary  instruction '  as  wiy  be  shown  below. 
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*'  In  this  primary  communal  school  there  are  thirty  hours  of  schooling 
per  week.  On  Thursdays  and  Sundays  there  is  no  school.  One  lessoa 
in  moral  instruction  is  given  every  day;  two  hours  per  day  are  devoted 
to  the  French  language  (reading,  grammar,  orthography,  compositioD); 
one  or  one  and  one-half  hours  to  scientific  instruction  (arithmetic,  natand 
and  physical  sciences) ;  one  hour  each  to  history  and  geography,  coq- 
jointly  with  civic  instruction  ;  at  least  one  hour  to  writing ;  at  firsts 
short  lessons  in  drawing,  later  two  or  three  hours  per  week  ;  singing, 
one  or  two  hours  ;  gymnastics,  once  every  other  day  ;  and  manual  wort, 
two  or  three  hours  weekly. 

*'  Of  late  years  there  is  no  religious  instruction  unless  it  occurs  in  tlie 
course  of  instruction  in  morals  where  ^  duties  toward  God '  are  touched 
upon.     Religous  teaching  is  left  to  the  family  and  the  church. 

"  Many  pupils  finish  the  course  of  elementary  primary  instruction, 
arrive  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  still  have  two  or  three  years  at  their 
disposition  before  being  obliged  to  work  for  a  living.  For  such  there 
is  a  course  of  '  superior  primary  instruction '  available.  In  this  courst 
the  studies  extend  more  deeply  into  the  national  language  and  liters- 
ture,  into  history,  geography,  the  sciences  and  drawing.  Besides  thii, 
new  subjects  are  taken  up,  a  modern  language,  elementary  notions  «f 
common  law  and  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  bookkeeping. 

"  This  terminates  the  gratuitous  instruction  given  by  the  State.  If  tie 
studies  are  to  be  continued  it  is  done  by  commencing  what  is  knoncn 
as  '  secondary  instruction '  given  in  colleges,  lyceums  and  gymnasiumi, 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  thereabouts  is  attained.  This  instruc- 
tion is  given  at  the  private  expense  of  the  pupil  or  his  family. 

"At  the  present  time  this  advanced  instruction  is  divided  into 
'  classical  secondary '  instruction  and  ^  modern  secondary '  instruction. 
The  former  has  for  base  the  dead  languages  as  distinguishing  quality, 
and  varies  but  little  from  the  old  form  and  subject-matter  taught  until 
quite  recently. 

M«dem  secondary  instruction,  a  designation  employed  since  the  min- 
isterial decree  of  the  4th  of  June,  1891,  embraces  more  especially 
the  modern  languages  together  with  the  sciences.  This  instruction 
comprises  the  French  language  and  literature,  the  English  and  German 
languages  and  literature,  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  prinoiples  of 
law  and  of  political  economy,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  natural  science,  drawing,  and  bookkeeping.  The  pupil  on 
entering  the  lyceum  chooses  which  of  the  two  forms  of  initniotion  he 
shall  follow,  the  classical  or  the  modem. 
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*'  Since  1880,  there  are  lyceams  and  colleges  for  girls.  The  popularity 
of|  and  the  attendance  at,  these  institutions  are  increasing,  so  that  in 
1880  there  were  two  lyceums  and  twenty-five  colleges  in  operation  and 
four  new  lyceums  and  one  college  about  to  open.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  actually  operating  in  France  has  obtained  ever  since 
ihe  time  of  Napoleon  the  First  By  a  decree  dated  March  17,  1808, 
the  following  grades  of  instruction  and  of  teaching  institutions 
were  established.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  there  are:  —  'Primary 
■chools'  and  various  schools  for  little  children  in  which  they  are 
tanght  to  read,  to  write  and  to  acquire  the  first  notions  of  calculation 
(arithmetic);  these  are  now  obligatory,  gratuitous  and  lay; — pensions 
in  which  children  are  received  into  the  house  of  a  private  individual, 
living  there  entirely  as  in  their  own  family.  This  private  teacher 
boards  and  lodges  his  pupils,  and  his  school  is  not  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State.  Then  there  are  institutions  managed  by  private  indi- 
viduals also,  but  in  these  the  subject-matter  of  instniction  is  more 
extensive  and  approaches  that  of  the  next  class.  Colleges  come  next; 
these  are  communal  (or  regional)  schools  for  secondary  instruction 
established  especially  in  small  cities  or  towns  in  which  there  is  no 
lyceum.  The  elements  of  ancient  languages  and  the  first  principles  of 
history  and  the  sciences  are  taught  here.  Lyceums  (lyctfea)  .are  gov- 
ernmental schools  under  strict  supervision,  in  which  ancient  and 
Modem  languages  are  taught  as  well  as  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
the  elements  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  These 
are  found  in  the  larger  cities.  Finally  there  are  faculties  of  various 
kinds  (medicine,  law,  theology,  etc.).  These  different  grades  are 
found  in  each  academy  of  France  of  which  some  large  city  is  the 
oentre,  as  the  academy  of  Aix,  of  Lyons,  of  Paris,  etc.  The  various 
academies  are  united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  higher  corporation,  the 
University  of  France,  a  governing  body,  having  its  seat  at  Paris. 

'*  On  one  occasion  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  primary  normal  school,  located 
at  Nice,  of  which  the  name  in  French  is  i^cole  namiale  primairt 
€Pin$tittUeur8  communaxix.  The  director.  Monsieur  Bousquet,  re- 
ceived me  very  courteously  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  my  visit 
instructive  and  satisfactory. 

''As  its  name  implies,  this  institution  is  one  in  which  the  training  ia 
given  that  prepares  the  pupil  to  become  the  master  of  a  primary 
school  of  the  commune  or  district.  There  are  thirty-one  pupils  here  at 
present,  a  number  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
manal  schools   of    the    department   (Alpes  Maritimes),   which  is  a 
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territory  oorresponding  to  that  of  a  large  county  in  the  State  of  New 
Yorky  for  instance.  If  the  normal  school  does  not  graduate  enough 
masters  to  supply  the  common  schools,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from 
the  graduates  of  the  superior  primary  schools  above  mentioned,  who, 
of  course,  are  inferior  in  training  to  the  normal  school  men,  and  who 
are  allotted  to  the  most  poorly  paid  and  least  desirable  posts,  such  as 
those  of  small  rural  villages. 

'^  The  salary  that  the  teacher  of  a  communal  primary  school  receives 
begins  at  1,000  francs  per  annum,  with  a  few  allowances  thrown 
in,  making  the  total  amount  of  money  received  perhaps  1,200  franca. 
Besides  this,  the  master  has  lodgings  rent  free.  Teachers  long  in 
service  receive  as  high  as  2,500  francs,  with  perquisites. 

**  The  pupils  of  this  normal  school  are  lodged,  fed,  and  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  department.  They  are,  with  one  exception,  all  internes 
of  the  institution,  i,  e.,  they  live  wholly  in  the  building  in  which  the 
training  is  given.  They  take  all  their  meals  there  and  sleep  there  as 
well,  and  are  not  allowed  to  spend  their  time  elsewhere. 

"  The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  candidates  are  examined  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  sits  twice  yearly,  once  in  July  or  August  and  once 
in  November.  The  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  in  return  for  the 
gratuitous  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  engage  themselves  to  teach 
during  a  period  of  at  least  10  years,  and  to  remain  in  the  department 
unless  especially  authorized  by  the  prefet  to  teach  elsewhere. 

''  The  daily  routine  life  of  the  interne  at  this  school  is  as  follows  : 
Arising  at  5  o'clock,  he  begins  study  at  5:80  and  continues  until  7, 
when  breakfast  is  served.  At  8  he  is  in  class  till  a  quarter  of  10,  when 
he  has  15  minutes  recreation.  Class  again  till  12:30.  Then  one  hour 
for  dinner.  Studies  till  4,  when  a  light  lunch  is  had,  after  which 
studies  are  continued  till  7:30,  which  is  the  hour  for  supper.  At  9  all 
retire.  Some  third-year  students,  however,  are  allowed  by  permission 
to  study  till  10  o'clock.  Each  pupil  is  also  required  to  make  his  own 
bed,  which  is  in  the  common  dormitory.  In  America  we  are  hardly 
used  to  such  long  study  hours  as  these. 

''  The  bill  of  fare  is  very  simple  but  the  food  is  wholesome,  and  is  the 
same  every  day  except  Friday,  when  fish  and  eggs  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  meats.  This  custom,  M.  Bousquet  observed,  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  conforming  to  any  religious  observance,  but  for  hygienic 
reasons.  Although,  he  added,  it  was  possible  that  some  Catholic 
parents  would  still  prefer  to  have  their  children  fast  on  that  day,  as 
the  Church  recommends. 
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**  On  ThnrsdayB  and  Sundays  tbe  papils  have  no  regular  classes^  but 
are  allowed  to  pass  tbe  time  in  reading.  This  reading,  however,  is  not 
ad  lilntum  and  haphazard,  but  is  controlled  within  certain  limits.  In 
the  morning  of  each  of  these  days  the  reading  must  be  of  a  serious 
and  practical  nature,  including  works  on  history,  political  economy, 
literature,  finance,  pedagogy,  etc  In  the  afternoon  lighter  reading  is 
allowed,  such  as  classical  plays  or  writings  of  standard  novelists. 

*'  The  general  work  of  every  day  is  also  lighter  in  the  afternoons  than 
in  the  mornings.  The  early  part  of  each  day  is  spent  on  those  studies 
requiring  severe  mental  application,  as  history,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  etc.,  while  the  later  hours  are  employed  on  such  subjects  as 
music,  modeling,  drawing,  practical  work  in  the  shops  and  laborato- 
ries, etc. 

''  The  pupils  come  from  the  primary  schools.  They  may  enter  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  but  not  later  than  twenty-one. 

"  M.  Bousquet  conducted  me  personally  through  the  classrooms,  the 
dormitory,  the  hospital,  refectory  and  kitchen,  which  were  models  of 
order  and  cleanliness.  The  water  for  table  use  is  filtered  through 
numerous  Pasteur-Chambcrland  filters.  The  lecture-rooms  contain 
extensive  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  conchology,  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus,  etc. 

**  A  workshop  adjoins  the  rear  of  the  building,  in  which  each  pupil 
spends  a  part  of  an  afternoon  thrice  a  week.  It  contains  a  turning 
lathe  for  wood,  carpenter's  .benches,  vises  and  tools  for  working  in 
iron,  etc.  One  vise  was  of  American  manufacture  and  cost  80  francs. 
Most  of  the  tools  in  this  shop  would  appear  clumsy  and  awkward  to 
American  artisans ;  they  are,  however,  the  ordinary  tools  of  the 
country.  Saws,  for  instance,  are  all  set  in  a  frame  which  is  tightened 
by  a  cord  at  the  top.  The  French  admit  that  in  tools  and  machines 
the  Americans  are  superior  to  them." 


HAWAII. 
The  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  New  Republic. 

The  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  now  the  youngest  of  republics, 
have  acquired  of  late  unusual  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  Through  the  courtesy  of  President  William  R.  Castle,  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Honolulu,  I  am  enabled  to  present  some  very 
interesting  statistics  on  the  progress  of  the  schools  in  the  islands  up  to 
the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  his  last  biennial  report.     In  the  year 
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1888  all  government  schools  were  made  free  with  but  two  exceptions. 
Since  that  time  nearly  all  the  so-called  common  schools  —  in^which  the 
Hawaiian  language  is  the  medium  of  instruction  —  have  been  con- 
verted into  English  schools,  so  that  at  present  98  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  Hawaii  are  being  educated  in  and  through  the  Bnglish 
language. 

Aided  by  the  liberality  of  three  successive  Legislatures  (which  have 
always  been  friendly  to  education)  over  $60,000  have  been  expended 
on  the  schoolhouses,  which  were  urgently  demanded  in  every  part  of 
the  islands. 

Great  as  was  the  improvement  in  these  respects,  the  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  teaching  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  has  been 
even  greater.  A  uniform  course  of  study  was  drawn  up  and  enforced, 
and  the  schools  graded  in  conformity  to  it.  Examinations  of  teachers 
were  periodically  held,  and  certificates  granted  to  different  grades. 
Teachers'  conventions  were  held,  and  normal  classes  instituted  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  a  normal  school,  and  to  assist  educated  teachers  from 
abroad  in  understanding  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  schools  and  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  local  conditions.  The  result  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  body  of 
teachers. 

Industrial  teaching  has  become  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  inde- 
pendent schools.  Agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  singing  and 
drawing  have  been  made  very  notable  studies  in  those  schools,  and  the 
oonmion  schools  are  also  taking  up  such  subjects.  The  last  constitu- 
tional convention  decided  that  the  public  funda  should,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  given  to  private  educational  institutions.  Mr. 
Castle's  report  complains  bitterly  of  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  to 
many  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  In  most  of  the  schools  im 
the  country,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  get  boarding  places  for 
teachers,  and  the  government  is  compelled  to  furnish  a  house,  and  to 
add  something  to  the  salary  to  cover  living  expenses  which  are  necessa- 
rily high  in  remote  quarters. 

The  matter  of  normal  instruction  is  also  regarded  as  one  of  great 
importance.  During  the  past  few  years  something  has  been  done  im 
this  direction,  but  the  establishment  of  a  regular  normal  school  has  not 
yet  been  attempted. 

Two  of  the  more  important  private  institutions  are  to  give  definite 
instruction  of  this  character.  As  the  government  requires  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  teachers  than  all  other  schools,  it  must 
necessarily  have  influence  enough  to  be  enabled  to  direct  somewhat  the 
course  of  instruction. 
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While  there  has  not  been  any  general  convention  of  teachers  during 
the  last  period,  teachers  have  met  on  the  various  islands  for  conference 
on  school  matters  and  discussion  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

There  are  176  schools  in  Hawaii,  199  male  teachers,  206  female 
teachers  and  11,307  pupils.  Of  the  pupils,  5,177  are  Hawaiian,  2,108 
part  Hawaiian,  285  American,  184  British,  208  German,  2,551  Portu- 
guese, 83  Norwegian,  529  Chinese,  35  South  Sea  Islanders,  5  French, 
113  Japanese  and  34  of  other  foreign  nationalities.  The  teachers  are 
divided  among  Hawaiians,  Americans,  British,  Grerman,  French,  Bul- 
garians, Belgians,  Scandinavians,  Portuguese,  Chinese  and  Japanese^ 
the  Americans  being  over  one-third  of  the  entire  number.  The  schools 
are  located  on  the  following  islands :  Hawaii,  Maui,  Molokai,  Oahu 
and  Kauai.  There  are  about  13,000  children  of  school  age  on  the 
islands.  Kindergarten  work  is  not  carried  on  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, though  many  of  the  kindergarten  methods  are  used  in  the  primary 
rooms.  The  first  kindergarten  was  established  12  years  ago,  and  now 
there  are  several  independent  institutions  of  the  kind,  supported  by 
private  individuals  or  charitable  bodies. 

Examinations  of  teachers  have  been  held  at  various  points  on  the 
islands,  and  49  teachers  and  aspirants  have  presented  themselves  for 
examination.  Of  these,  6  obtained  first-class  certificates,  14  obtained 
second-class  certificates,  and*  12  have  third-class  certificates;  in  all,  32 
teachers  and  aspirants. 

There  are  two  schools  at  the  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai,  attended  by  the  Catholic  Sisters.  The  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  government  schools  range  from  1120  to  $2,500  a  year.  The 
government  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  English,  Hawaiian 
and  common  schools  amounts  to  $146,000  and  for  the  industrial  and 
reformatory  school,  $7,000.  The  inspector-general  of  schools  receives 
a  salary  of  $7,000,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  $5,200,  and  the  assistant 
clerk  of  the  board,  $3,200.  A  sum  of  $6,100  was  granted  to  three  col- 
leges and  two  high  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the  steady 
advance  in  government  English  schools  on  the  islands  for  the  past  30 
years: 

TaAT.  Pupils.     Schooli. 

1864 665  13 

1871 846  8 

1884 3 ,  489  44 

1894 7,732         107 

The  advance  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  those  of  mixed  Hawaiian 
blood  has  been  very  large.  The  first  statistics  of  nationality  of  pupils 
were  published  in  1880.     At  that  time  part  Hawaiian  numbered  955 
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they  now  are  reported  to  be  2,103  strong.  Another  noticeable  feature 
in  this  class  of  pupils  is  that  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  by  109,  differing 
in  this  from  every  other  nationality  except  the  British,  where  there  are 
four  more  girls  than  boys. 

The  Portuguese  show  a  rapid  advance.  In  1880  there  were  55  of 
this  nationality  in  school  In  1884,  after  the  immigration  had  set  in, 
there  were  858  and  now  there  are  2,551. 

The  Chinese  also  show  a  considerable  increase.  Besides  the  mission 
schools,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  attend  the  government  Eng- 
lish and  the  independent  schools.  Moreover,  the  mission  schools  have 
children  of  mixed  blood  as  well  as  pure  Chinese,  so  that  the  number  of 
that  nationality,  pur  sang^  in  the  government  English  and  other  schools 
is  rather  larger  than  is  apparent  by  deducting  the  attendance  at  the 
mission  schools  from  the  total  Chinese  reported. 

The  Japanese  are  beginning  to  show  up  among  the  school  popula- 
tion, and  the  next  two  years  are  likely  to  show  a  considerable  increase. 
There  are  a  great  many  children  on  the  various  plantations,  but  they 
are  all  below  school  age. 
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P^R  OCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

October  17-19,    1894. 


Council  of  School  Superintendents  of  the  State 

of  New  York. 

Fbocsbdinos  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Mbbtino  of  the  Council 

OF  School  Supebintendbnts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,   October  17,  18 

AND    19,  1894.* 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Barney  Whitney,  O^densburg President. 

R.  V.  K  Montfort,  Newburgh Vice-President. 

Emmet  Belknap,  Lock  port Secretary  and  Iheasurer^ 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Municipal  building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  October  17,  18  and  19,  1894. 

PROGRAM  OF  REPORTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Wednesday,  8  p.  m. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation   Charles  W.  Cole,  Chairman. 

1.  Village  Superintendents  —  What  their  duties  are,  and  how  best 

performed . 

2.  Oral  Teaching  —  In  what  studies  and   to  what  extent  is  it  prac- 

ticable ? 

Thursday,   9:16  a.  m. 

8.  The  Practical  in  Elementary  Education  —  Its  limits  and  its  possi« 

bilities . 
4.  Visual  Education  at  A .  M .  N .  H . ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 

Department  of  Public  Instruction . 
6.  Report  of  Special   Committee  on  the  Compulsory  Education  Law^ 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Chairman. 

Topics  :     Character  of  Truant  Schools Superintendent  Cole. 

A  Model  Set  of  By-laws  for  Boards  of  Education,  and  Qualifica- 
tions of  Truant  Officers Superintendent  Gk)dwin . 

The  Enforcement  of  the  Law  in  Smaller  Cities  and  Villages, 

Superintendent  Gorton . 

Un|?raded  Schools  and  Classes Superintendent  Emerson. 

A  Model  Set  of  Blanks Superintendent  Maxwell. 
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2:15  p.   M. 

6.  Some  Problems,  in  the  Correlation  of  Studies. 

7.  Manual  Training  in  the  Regular  Courses  of  Study,  or  in  Schools 

having  only  Ordinary  Appliances . 

8  p.  M. 

8.  Changes  brought  about  by  the  new  Consolidated  School  Law. 

9.  Report  of  the  Conferences  on  Mathematics  Studies,  and  on   Nature 

Studies  to  the  "  Committee  of  Ten." 

Friday,  9:15  a.  m. 

10.  Should  Public  Funds  be  distributed  to  Schools  on  the  basis  of  the 

number  passing  Official  Examinations  ? 

11.  The  place  of  Bookkeeping,   Stenography  and  Typewriting  in  a 

Public  School  System. 

The  Council  convened  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  17,  with 
President  Whitney  in  the  chair.  Thirty-four  city  and  village  super- 
intendents, five  State  normal  school  principals,  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  several  promi- 
nent educational  men  from  different  portions  of  the  State,  about  13 
grammar  school  principals  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  citizens  of 
Buffalo  were  present  at  this  evening's  session. 

President  Whitney  expressed  his  gratification  and  indebtedness  to 
the  Council  for  the  interest  manifested  by  this  large  attendance  at  the 
first  session,  and  for  the  promptness  with  which  members  of  the  Council 
responded  to  his  inquiries  relative  to  the  subjects  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting.  After  a  brief  word  of  welcome  to  all  present, 
he  stated  that  the  Council  was  convened  for  work,  and  called  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  legislation. 

The  report,  submitted  by  Superintendent  Charles  W.  Cole,  chair- 
man, was  as  follows : 

To  the  Council  of  School  Superintendents: 

Qbntlbmbn. —  Your  committee  on  legislation  respectfully  reports 
that  its  labors  during  the  past  year  have  been  crowned  with  unusual 
success.  After  nine  years  of  agitation  and  disappointment,  a  compul- 
sory attendance  act,  worthy  of  the  principle  it  illustrates,  is  at  last  upon 
the  statute  book.  Although  it  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  all  the 
details  of  our  efforts  last  winter,  still  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  bill  as 
finally  passed  and  approved  is  a  compromise.     Your  committee  desired 
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the  ages  of  pupils  amenable  to  law  to  extend  from  7  to  10.  The 
board  of  education  of  New  York  represented  to  us  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  insist  on  attendance  below  the  age  of  eight, 
therefore  the  age  was  made  from  8  to  16.  A  majority  of  your 
committee  would  have  made  the  school  time  of  all  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  14  the  entire  public  school  year.  This  seemed  too 
radical  for  many,  and,  tberefore,  your  committee  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  term  be  made  16  weeks,  a  gain  of  two  weeks  upon 
the  time  set  down  in  the  old  law . 

Again,  your  committee  would  have  insisted  on  all  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  being  given  in  English,  but  the  Lutheran  ministers 
objected  strenuously  to  this  proposition,  and  your  committee,  seeing 
that  by  giving  way  they  would  remove  all  opposition  from  that  quar- 
ter, consented  to  leave  the  required  studies  the  same  as  in  the  old  law. 
And  this  concession  was  made  with  some  satisfaction,  since  we  knew 
that  the  old  law  required  instruction  in  English  grammar,  which  fairly 
covers  the  ground  that  we  contended  for.  Other  concessions  of  detail 
were  made  with  a  view  of  getting  the  united  support  of  all  educational 
inflaences  in  favor  of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  present  an  act  which  we  believe  is  entirely  practicable  of  exe- 
cution and  which  we  are  confident  will  bring  about  all  the  results  that 
we  have  claimed  would  ensue. 

Where  there  was  so  much  of  compromise  and  alteration,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  an  important  point  should  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
final  drafting  of  the  bill.  There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  man- 
dates of  the  act  are  in  respect  to  its  execution  in  the  rural  districts. 
Tour  committee  has  no  doubt  that,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
act,  trustees  of  all  the  rural  districts  are  sufficiently  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  execution.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  quite  proper,  and 
much  more  satisfactory,  to  obtain  an  amendment  to  the  act  during  the 
next  winter,  which  shall  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  particular  point. 

Your  committee  was  under  great  obligations  to  the  many  friends  of 
public  education,  who  assisted  it  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Act.  Especial  acknowledgment  should  be  given  to  Senator 
Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  who  introduced  the  bill,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee  in  its  behalf,  and  ably  supported  it  when  on  its  final 
passage.  Important  assistance  was  also  given  by  Senators  Lexow,  Sax- 
ton,  Cantor  and  Guy. 

The  hearty  support  given  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  by 
Assemblymen  Fish,  Sulzer  and  Ainsworth  was  invaluable,  in  view  of 
ihe  fact  that  the  final  consideration  of  the  bill  came  in  almost  the  last 
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hours  of  the  session.  Your  committee  desires  also  to  return  its  most 
hearty  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Puhlio  Instruction  for  the  aid 
given  in  all  stages  of  progress  of  the  bill;  especially  to  Superintendent 
Crocker,  whose  appeal  to  the  committee  on  rules  of  the  Assembly  was 
most  timely  at  the  critical  moment,  and  whose  exposition  of  the  charac- 
ter  and  scope  of  the  bill  determined  the  Executive  to  affix  his  signature. 
Your  committee  also  desires  to  note  its  high  appreciation  of  the  valu- 
able aid  given,  at  all  times,  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  the 
Department. 

The  bill  for  extension  of  teachers'  classes  was  passed  by  both  houses 
with,  practically,  no  opposition;  but  eventually  did  not  approve  itself 
to  the  Executive,  and  on  account  of  his  objections,  failed  to  become 
a  law. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  bill  be  offered  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  and  pressed  to  a  passage. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  with  the  congratulations  of 
the  committee  to  the  council  on  the  attainment  of  one  of  the  important 
objects  for  which  you  have  been  striving. 

CHARLES  W.  COLE. 
JAMES  GODWIN. 
A.  B.  BLODGETT. 
E.  W.  GRIFFIN. 
CHARLES  E.  GORTON. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  J.  I.  Gorton,  the  report  was  approved, 
and  the  committee  on  legislation  was  instructed  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  topic  on  the 
program:  '^  Village  superintendents,  what  their  duties  are  and  how 
best  performed."        • 

Superintendent  J.  Irving  Gorton,  of  Sing  Sing,  opened  the  discus- 
sion and  s^id:  I  owe  this  Council  an  apology  which  I  proceed  to 
offer  at  once.  I  ought  to  have  made  some  preparation  for  opening  this 
discussion.  There  are  a  good  many  people  here  who  know  about  the 
duties  of  village  superintendents.  I  suppose  that  by  village  superintend- 
ents are  meant  superintendents  of  small  places;  places  so  small  that  the 
superintendent  is  sort  of  principal  instead  of  superintendent;  where  he 
is  able  to  attend  to  needs  of  the  schools  in  a  way  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  a  large  town  is  not  prepared  to  do. 

The  first  duty  of  the  superintendent  is  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  be  here  early  and  late .  In  regard  to  the  superintend- 
ent's work  in  his  own  village,  I  would  say  the  first  of  all  things  is 
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his  duty  to  be  boss.  If  be  can  not  be  that  he  better  not  be  superin- 
tendent. When  a  man  comes  into  a  school  be  must  feel  his  way,  and 
gradually  find  bis  way  and  find  what  he  can  do.  When  be  has  found 
what  be  can  do,  it  is  his  business  to  be  boss,  with  reference  to  teachers, 
janitors,  and  also  to  parents  and  to  the  board  of  education.  Not  an 
officious  and  domineering  boss,  but  one  who  knows  what  he  wants  and 
who  can  fill  his  place.  The  people  will  let  him  do  this  if  he  does  not 
assume  too  mucb. 

I  would  say,  with  regard  to  the  "  powers  that  be,"  that  be  must  be 
boss  of  the  commissioners.  He  must  not  let  theRegents  interfere  witb 
him.  I  think  the  Regents'  work  is  allowed  sometimes  to  interfere 
witb  school  work.  He  can  do  what  they  want  done  and  not  let  it  get 
in  the  way  of  other  things.  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  State 
Department,  that  I  have  heard  superintendents  say :  '^  I  do  not  like  the 
way  the  Regents  manage,  because  we  can  not  do  their  work  in  the  way 
they  want  it  done." 

The  superintendent  should  have  his  way,  but  not  by  bullying.  He 
must  discipline  the  classes  of  pupils  and  the  teachers,  but  of  all  things 
he  ought  not  to  be  severe  in  his  way  of  doing  things. 

He  needs  to  do  all  he  can  aside  from  his  proper  sphere  of  looking 
after  bis  work  in  the  school;  supply  pupils  with  good  reading 
matter,  and  make  the  matter  of  securing  good  books  of  special 
importance.  There  are  many  objections  made  to  the  policy  of  allowing 
children  to  use  public  libraries.  It  is  possible  to  make  them  of  much 
value.  While  so  many  superintendents  have  much  to  say  about  sup- 
plementary reading,  there  are  few  who  put  as  much  energy  into  the 
library  work  as  they  ought  to.  Many  books  are  issued  to  pupils  and 
to  other  people,  but  the  superintendent  can  do  much,  if  he  is  willing, 
to  share  with  others  what  he  knows  and  obtain  ffom  them  all  that 
they  know. 

Superintendent  Godwin.  I  am  not  a  village  superintendent,  and  am 
not  going  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  but  I  spend  my  vacations  in  a 
village  where  I  observe  and  hear  much  about  the  marked  success  that 
is  attending  the  work  of  Superintendent  Harris,  of  Catskill,  and  I 
hope  he  will  speak  on  this  topic. 

Superintendent  Harris  responded  to  the  call,  and  said:  I  have  an 
idea  of  what  a  village  superintendent  should  do.  As  you  all  know,  the 
law  specifies  nothing  at  all  in  reference  to  village  superintendents.  In 
our  village-  the  board  of  education  has  an  idea  of  what  a  super- 
intendent shall  be.  Boards  of  education  are  very  good,  if  not  very 
wise,  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  schools.     In  a  small  village  like 
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Catskill  the  superintendent  has  an  opportunity  of  beooming  not  only 
skillful  in  managing  school  work^  but  an  expert  in  teaching;  that  is  the 
main  thing  for  the  superintendent  to  do.  Bring  about  what  is  best, 
educate  his  teachers^  his  board,  his  community.  All  village  super- 
intendents ought  to  be  able  to  make  themselves  so  well  qualified  that 
they  would  make  good  city  principals.  They  can  do  a  great  deal  by 
becoming  expert  teachers.  The  main  opportunity  of  the  village  super- 
intendent is  to  give  his  teachers  good  instruction,  which  will  make 
them  good  ttachers,  and  see  that  they  have  everything  that  is  necessary 
and  wise  in  the  way  of  equipment.  He  should  watch  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  the  line  of  material  equipment,  and  if  he  gives  to  his 
teachers  all  assistance  that  he  can  and  ought  to  give,  he  can  spend 
his  time  no  more  profitably. 

Superintendent  Prentice,  Homellsville.  In  a  small  village  the  super- 
intendent can  keep  in  so  close  contact  with  his  teachers  that  he  can 
tell  when  a  teacher  fails,  why  she  fails,  and  whether  it  is  a  failure 
consequent  to  habit.  He  can  know  quite  intimately  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  and  nearly  every  pupil  in  his  schools.  K  a  boy  fails,  he 
knows  why;  if  he  does  better  than  his  mates,  he  knows  why  he  does 
better.  He  comes  into  direct  contact  with  parents  as  a  city  superin- 
tendent does  not.  I  know  every  one  of  my  teachers;  I  know  by  name 
almost  every  one  of  the  seventeen  hundred  or  eighteen  hundred  who 
are  in  constant  attendance. 

Superintendent  Blolgett.  The  superintendents  of  villages  may 
know  their  teachers  and  know  them  thoroughly.  I  think  the  first  duty 
of  a  superintendent  is  to  know  his  teachers.  If  he  knows  them,  under- 
stands his  work  and  is  a  man  of  energy,  he  becomes  master  of  the 
situation.  He  should  be  honest,  plain,  pointed  in  his  criticisms;  not 
harsh,  but  I  do  beUeve  that  a  superintendent  may  do  more  good  by 
being  frank,  honest  and  plain  than  in  any  other  way.  In  a  small 
town  I  would  make  it  a  point  to  know  each  one  of  the  teachers,  to 
know  just  what  difficulties  she  encounters  at  home,  her  trials  and 
tribulations,  if  she  has  any.  Such  a  teacher  wants  «ympathy.  If  I 
know  all  my  teachers  I  can  do  them  more  good  by  letting  them  feel 
that  I  know  their  difficulties,  and  sympathize  with  them  and  try  to  lift 
them  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  president^ 
said:  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  union  sckoolof  15  teachers  who 
stays  long  enough  to  see  his  primary  pupils  graduate  from  the 
academic  department,  who  has  the  support  of  the  board,  and  reason- 
ably liberal  appropriations,  has  the  most  comfortable  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  useful  educational  position  in  the  ooontrj.     That  ii 
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specially  true  in  New  York,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  salaries. 
It  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  smaller  New  York  schools, 
that  the  salary  usually  is  not  fixed,  but  may  be  fitted  to  the  teacher. 

In  the  cities  of  this  State  and  in  most  towns  of  other  States  the 
schedule  of  salaries  is  fixed,  and  when  a  teacher  in  a  $400  place 
grows  too  large  for  the  place  and  is  offered  more  elsewhere,  she  is  allowed 
to  go.  In  a  well-managed  union  school  she  is  likely  to  be  offered 
$500  or  $600  to  keep  her.  In  Whitney's  Point,  where  the  normal 
salary  of  the  principal  is  $700,  one  man  who  had  given  unusual  satis- 
faction, was  offered  $1,500  to  remain,  an  advance  of  50  per  cent. 
But  in  the  Syracuse  High  School,  a  lady  who  was  getting  $750  was 
allowed  to  go  when  she  was  offered  $1,000  by  the  Brockport  Normal, 
because  city  salaries  are  fixed.  Could  that  lady  have  staid  in  the 
school,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  that  school 
could  have  been  greater  during  the  last  15  years  by  50  per  cent. 

Superintendent  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo. —  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  suggested  by  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of  political 
influence. 

It  may  be  true  that  politics  has  less  iniluence  in  smaller  places,  and 
I  frankly  admit  schools  in  smaller  cities  or  larger  villages  have  many 
advantages  over  those  in  larger  cities.  But  let  us  see  if  we  do  not 
exaggerate.     I  will  speak  about  Buffalo. 

In  the  matter  of  security  of  tenure  of  a  teacher  :  I  have  noticed  that 
in  many  of  our  villages  they  change  teachers  or  principals  every  year. 

We  recently  lost  by  death  a  woman  who  had,  for  27  yearn,  been 
employed  in  the  high  school.  Many  teachers  have  been  in  the  high 
school  over  20  years.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  no  teiu^hers  are 
removed  in  Buffalo  on  political  ground?.  I  will  explain  to  you  the 
present  system  of  appointing ,  teachers  in  Buffalo  under  the  new 
charter.  We  have  a  board  of  school  examiners,  whose  business  it  is 
to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  They  are 
appointed  for  a  long  term  of  office  by  the  mayor,  and  I  know  that 
they  do  their  work  honestly . 

They  furnished  the  superintendent  a  list  of  qualified  candidates, 
whose  standings  are  published  in  all  the  daily  papers.  The  manuscripts 
which  they  write  are  public,  being  kf  pt  on  file  in  the  superintendent's 
office.  IT  a  candidate  thinks  he  has  been  dealt  with  unjustly  in  the 
examination  he  can  go  over  the  papers  himself  with  others.  There  is 
an  absolute  fairness  in  all  of  these  examinations.  As  to  the  appoint- 
mentSy  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  rvgard  these  examinations  in 
ihe  light  of  purely  competitive  examinations,  but  no  superintendent 
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can^ever^face  public  opinion  and  choose  the  lowest  on  the  list  rather 
than  [the  highest.  The  only  waj  to  do  is  to  give  those  that  have  the 
best  training  the  first  chances.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  office  I  have 
never  made  a  recommendation  which  has  been  refused.  For  instance,  I 
sent  a  communication  to  the  common  council,  recommending  the  erection 
of  seven  school  buildings,  to  cost,  with  the  land,  about  $50,000 
each,  and  th^  recommendation  has  been  carried  out,  even  to  the 
extent  of  locating  the  schoolhouses  in  each  locality  which  I  designated. 
Every  important  recommendation  I  have  made  has  been  adopted.  I 
never  asked  for  money  that  I  didn't  get.  In  a  large  city  not  every- 
thing is  done  on  the  ground  of  politics.  As  far  as  Buffalo  is  concerned, 
it  is  true  that  the  schools  are  not  managed  on  a  basis  of  politics ; 
but  of  merit. 

Superintendent  Young.  —  Is  the  superintendent  committed  to  the 
exact  fact  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  order  of  their  standing  ? 

Superintendent  Emerson.  —  He  is  not. 

The  topic  —  Oral  Teaching — In  what  studies  and  to  what  extent 
is  it  practicable  ?  was  next  considered  ;  President  Wm.  J.  Milne  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  Albany,  speaking  first  and  as  follows  :  Oral 
teaching  is  the  name  applied  to  many  kinds  of  teaching.  It  is  the 
same  as  lecturing  people  or  telling  them  things.  I  have  known 
people  who  called  oral  teaching  something  like  this,  telling  the  pupils 
the  rules  and  definitions  and  making  them  learn  them  from  their  lips. 
Oral  teaching,  in  the  way  of  lecturing,  has  little,  if  any,  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  A  man  is  never  so  happy  as  when  listening  to 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  I  think  at  the  expense  of  the  children  and 
older  ones. 

The  day  of  lecturing  on  mathematics  is  past  —  if  f  of  a  number  is 
4,  what  is  the  number?  very  much  of  the  information  we  have  in  the 
schools  is  not  of  much  account.  Knowledge  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, which  we  learn  in  school.  Grammar  —  plenty  of  men  get  along 
without  grammar.  I  say  this  knowledge  we  value  so  much  in  schools 
is  not  of  much  consequence. 

If  I  am  right,  the  lecture  has  no  place  at  all  I  think  that,  possibly, 
in  the  line  of  history,  it  might  be  valuable.  The  teacher  who  is  skilled 
in  history  might  give  such  an  outline  that  the  pupils  might  be  interested 
and  want  to  learn  history.  The  other  kind  of  oral  teaching 'which  I 
referred  to,  where  the  teacher  says  over  what  she  wants  pupils  to 
know,  has  a  value  —  the  personality  which  the  teacher  can  give  it. 
But  there  is  a  loss  again  to  the  lectured,  of  what  the  knowledge  was; 
he  has  nothing  to  go  back  to  but  his  memory.     Since  the  purpose  is  to 
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get  power  and  such  information  as  we  get  in  sohool,  knowledge  enables 
us  to  step  upward.  We  must  develop  this  power.  We  want  them  to 
gain  such  power  that  they  can  Ivtndle  problems  that  are  useful  in  life, 
so  that  they  may  step  into  the  higher  planes  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
I  say,  oral  teaching  by  questioning  the  pupil,  causes  him  to  speak;  the 
steps  are  the  tutor  and  the  methods. 

Principal  McMurray,  Franklin  School,  Buffalo. —  The  reasons  that 
President  Milne  give  as  condemning  the  lecture  method  condemn  likewise 
the  text-book  method.  Both  methods  are  wrong  in  principle,  because 
they  offer  to  children  the  answer  to  questions  before  the  children  have 
ever  asked  the  questions,  before  they  have  felt  the  need  of  any  such 
answers.  Consequently,  the  pupil  is  furnished  little  incentive  for 
mental  alertness;  he  simply  takes  what  is  given,  in  a  passive  way.  The 
developing  kind  of  oral  teaching  avoids  these  mistakes  and  b,  there- 
fore, the  desirable  one.  It  throws  the  child  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  this  arouses  in  him  great  activity.  The  best  European  schools 
follow  this  method;  they  use  text-books  probably  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  we  do.  This  fact  convinces  us  of  the  possibility  of 
an  extensive  application  of  the  developing,  oral  instruction:  it  can  be 
applied  in  most  of  the  subjects  taught  and  is  likely  to  occupy  our  atten- 
tion very  much  in  the  future. 

Superintendent  Godwin,  New  York. — ^The  use  of  text-book  and  the 
use  of  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing,  are  valuable.  You  can  not 
do  without  the  oral  teaching.  In  that  you  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
warning  Dr.  Milne  gave.  The  teacher  likes  to  hear  his  own  voice. 
The  teacher  hammers  away  an  hour  and  gives  little  information.  You 
can  not  take  your  text-book  and  make  it  stand  in  place  of  the  teacher. 
When  the  teacher  comes  to  the  educational  point  he  has  got  to 
open  his  mouth  and  let  the  pupils  open  their  mouths  and  eyes  and  tell 
what  they  see.  In  reading,  it  comes  in  least  of  all  in  real  education. 
He  will  read  geography  and  fail  to  look  at  the  maps,  which  tell  the 
larger  part.  This  information,  which  can  only  be  outlined  from  the 
books,  must  be  used.  If  the  teacher  makes  himself  the  only  source  of 
information,  he  is  a  dead  failure.  How  can  you  teach  arithmetic  from 
the  text-book  only  ?  When  the  children  get  it  all  from  the  teacher, 
and  he  makes  them  sing  it  out,  he  is  robbing  the  children  of  their  time. 
You  can't  develop  ideas  in  the  pupils  by  slinging  the  text-book  at 
them.  When  the  pupils  get  up  to  the  standard  where  they  can  judge, 
they  can  think  for  themselves.  My  idea  is  that  the  teacher  is  to  edu- 
cate; he  must  keep  his  mouth  closed  as  long  as  the  children  can  talk. 
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Superintendent  Kennedy,  Batavia. —  Superintendent  Kennedy  com- 
pared the  course  of  education  to  the  making  of  a  great  snow-ball  by  the 
boys  at  school.  They  first  make  with«their  hands  a  compact  and  solid 
nucleus,  and  they  then  increase  this,  rapidly,  by  rolling  it  through  the 
snow.  Oral  and  development  instruction  is  the  making  of  the  necessary 
ntccleits.  With  the  nucleus  completed,  the  young  learner  may  then  roll  his 
experience  against  the  mass  of  existing  knowledge  and  rapidly  increase 
his  possessions.  By  this  secondary  stage  he  is  a  student.  Young  people 
should  be  made  students  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
on  making  the  successful  rolling  of  the  snow-ball  because  feasible. 
Development  instruction  assumes  dependence;  the  learner  should  be 
made  independent  as  soon  as  possible. 

President  Whitney. — Are  we  not  inclined  to  underestimate  the  power 
to  know  the  capacity  of  the  child  ?  And  are  we  not  inclined  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  knowledge  ?  Has  the  child  not  more  capacity 
than  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  ?  Take  the  little  one  in  the  line  of 
asking  questions.  Does  he  need  much  power  along  the  line  of  inquisi- 
tiveness  ?  Is  he  not  an  expert  in  the  way  of  asking  questions  ?  It  is 
very  important  to  furnish  materials  for  filling  this  mind. 

President  Milne. —  By  proper  questions  and  answers  they  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding.  I  do  not 
approve  of  lecturing. 

Superintendent  Snow,  Auburn. — Nine-tenths  of  the  knowledge  we  get 
comes  through  the  eyes  rather  than  through  the  ears.  We  like  to  see 
things.  We  like  to  look  at  them.  If  we  do  not  comprehend  a  thing  we 
look  at  it  a  second  time  and  get  to  know  it  better,  to  understand  it. 

Superintendent  Blo^lgett. — In  soft  weather  a  ball  will  gather  a  good 
many  things  like  mud  and  slush,  etc.  After  your  children  are  prepared 
and  you  are  prepared,  put  your  book  aside.  Then  go  into  the  recitation- 
room  loaded  and  give  and  take,  and  question  and  answer,  and  give 
what  you  want  retained. 

The  Countil  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning. 


Thursday  Mobninq  Session. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  Principal  Thomas 
B.  Stowell  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  was  called  upon  to 
introduce  the  consideration  of  the  topic  "The  Practical  Elementary 
Education,  Its  Limits  and  its  Possibilities." 
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Dr.  Stowell  said: 

• 

The    Practical  in  Elementary    Education  —  Its    Limits — Its 

Possibilities. 

In  discussing  the  topic  that  has  been  assigned,  the  time  limitation 
will  require  the  mere  mention  of  certain  central  truths  without  elabora- 
tion, which  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  apparent  dog- 
matism which  is  not  only  distasteful  to  the  writer,  but  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry. 

The  final  cause  of  education  and  of  all  culture  may  be  said  to  be 
three-fold.  First  and  ultimate  is  the  development  of  taste;  second  and 
primary  in  order  of  attainment  is  subject-matter. 

The  manner  in  which  the  relation  of  these  central  truths  to  educa- 
tion is  regarded,  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  question  under  discus- 
sion ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that  there  are  two  definitions  of 
**  practical,"  which  wiU,  in  no  small  sense,  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry* 

K  in  the  "  practical "  we  include  all  that  gives  scope  to  thought, 
accuracy  to  judgment,  or  content  to  concept,  there  is  opened  in  our 
topic,  the  basis  for  the  broadest  culture  and  the  profoundest  scholarship. 

But  if  the  practical  is  limited  by  the  utilitarian,  which  is  the  more 
common  use  of  the  term,  a  much  more  restricted  problem  is  before  us< 

Giving  the  term  the  narrow  or  utilitarian  meaning,  the  inquiry 
stands:  What  can  be  done  practically  in  elementary  education  to  fit 
youth  for  every  day  life,  that  is,  to  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  the 
"  bread-and-butter  problem." 

It  may  help  to  define  the  nature  of  the  practical  in  elementary  educa- 
tion if  mention  is  made  of  the  possibilities  of  such  work,  in  which  con- 
nection it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  incorporate  into 
elementary  education,  the  notion  of  a  trade  or  such  mastery  of  some 
branch  of  business  or  of  some  occupation  as  shall  guarantee  a  livelihood 
to  its  master. 

If  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  express  his  conception  of  manual 
training  as  distinguished  from  a  trade  it  would  be  that  the  former, 
Manual  training,  requires,  in  addition  to  skill  in  manipulation,  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved,  of  the  forces  which  control,  and  the 
form  of  activity  required,  while  the  latter  simply  embraces  skill  in 
manipulation  or  technique. 

The  trade  school  teaches  how  to  "  Put  in  the  cent "  while  we  "  do 
the  rest; "  but  manual  training  must  include  how  to  do  the  rest  as  well 
as  to  put  in  the  cent. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  man  of  fair  educatioD,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  college  course  or  sophomore  year  of  our  first-class  col- 
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leges,  can  master  any  trade  in  from  four  to  six  months.  The  old  idea 
of  J  the  necessity  of  an  apprenticeship  of  four  to  six  months  has  been 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  basis.  All  of  which  means  to  the  writer, 
that  the  physical  can  not  be  successfully  and  practically  trained  inde- 
pendent of  the  psychical. 

The  change  which  the  past  seven  years  has  wrought  in  the  theory 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn  is  in  evidence. 

I  find  in  these  facts  one  answer  to  the  problem  assigned  to  this  paper, 
which  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  A  scheme  of  utilitarian  educa- 
tion can  not  be  restricted  to  the  manual  of  psychical  alone;  a  certain 
amount  of  psychic  training  must  be  associated  with  it. 

I  would  not  place  before  our  youth  any  agency  or  influence  calcu- 
lated to  detract  from  their  respect  for  manual  labor.  It  is  a  fact  too 
patent  that  manual  labor  is  by  many  regarded  with  feelings  close  akin 
to  contempt,  a  thing  to  be  barely  endured  where  it  can  not  be  avoided, 
rather  than  an  object  of  desire. 

f  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  educational  value  of  imitation  and  that 
much  can  be  done  to  make  manual  toil  more  attractive,  by  placing  good 
examples  of  practical  ornament  before  the  eyes  of  toil,  and  more 
remunerative  because  more  attractive,  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  as  well  as  art,  that  an  inborn  and  cultivated  or 
induced  taste  may  unconsciously  lead  the  sons  of  toil  to  find  rest  and 
recreation  in  the  forms  of  beauty  which  they  shall  themselves  create, 
and  shall  desire  in  their  surroundings. 

I  would  not  confuse  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  but  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  little  practical  goodness  will  be  found  apart 
from  a  nature  responsive  to  the  beautiful.  The  deadly  and  deadening 
dullness  of  the  unattractive  country  hearth  is  the  nursery  of  the  unrest 
which  seeks  the  flare  and  glare  of  city  life  and  drives  the  rustic  into  the 
village  and  large  towns. 

What  I  long  to  see  effected  in  a  practical  elementary  education,  such 
as  is  accessible  to  the  masses,  is  primarily  to  enable  them  to  solve  the 
bread-and-butter  problem  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  and  to  awaken  and 
to  foster  such  a  taste  for  self -betterment  as  will  cause  them  to  utilize 
their  spare  hours  and  energies  in  the  culture  of  the  self. 

I.  An  elementary  education  should  prepare  a  child  to  read  intelli- 
gently anything  in  English  literature  by  the  time  he  is  12  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  mean  to  put  into  every  concept  the  content  of  the  author.  A 
very  meager  knowledge  of  mind  knows  the  absurdity  of  such  teachings, 
for  the  standard  literature  of  the  day,  our  English  classics,  should  be 
attractive  to  children  of  the  age  named. 
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II.  An  elementary  education  should  acquaint  every  child  before  he 
is  15  years  of  age  with  mechanical  principles  and  their  application  to 
the  extent  that^  if  a  boy,  he  shall  know  the  use  of  tools,  how  to  make 
joints,  build  walls,  etc. ;  in  short,  the  essentials  of  the  applied  arts. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  desirability  or  the  practicability  of  making 
skilled  workmen  of  the  masses,  but  I  do  claim  that  a  knowledge  of  how 
work  will  broaden  the  scope  of  thought,  or  in  Herbartian  language 
enlarge  the  *'  Circle  of  thought,"  make  a  more  enlightened  citizenship, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  liberalize  the  thinking  of  those  who  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  laboring  class. 

The  girl,  before  she  leaves  the  common  school,  should  know  enough 
of  domestic  arts  to  be  able  to  make  bread,  care  for  a  kitchen,  cut  and 
make  simple  garments  and  understand  the  principles  of  more  elaborate 
and  artistic  work  as  thoroughly  as  she  comprehends  the  principles  of 
language,  history  or  mathematics. 

I  am  asked  where  this  Utopian  scheme  will  be  realized.  I  answer, 
in  every  city  and  considerable  village  in  New  York  State  within  the 
next  20  years. 

The  writer  realizes  the  change  which  must  take  place  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  the  far  greater  change  which  must  occur  in  the  training 
of  teachers;  but  provisions  are  being  rapidly  made  along  these  lines, 
and  as  soon  as  the  masses  shall  see  the  advantages  accruing  from  such 
teaching  and  from  such  teachers,  ample  provisions  will  be  made  to 
meet  the  demand. 

To  recapitulate:  It  is  possible  in  an  elementary  education  which 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  grammar  grades: 

L  To  acquaint  every  student  with  English  classics  to  the  extent  that 
a  taste  will  be  awakened  for  good  literature. 

n.  To  give  such  knowledge  of  the  tools  used  in  the  arts  and  such 
familiarity  with  their  use  as  will  fit  a  youth  as  well  for  any  non- 
professional occupation  as  he  is  now  fitted  for  entering  upon  a  profes< 
sional  career. 

III.  To  prepare  a  girl  for  taking  the  care  of  a  home,  the  practical 
oversight  of  all  departments  of  housekeeping,  as  thoroughly  as  we  pre- 
pare boys  for  business. 

So  much  for  the  possibilities  of  the  practical  or  the  utilitarian  in 
elementary  education. 

The  writer's  views  of  the  limitations  of  such  an  education  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  further  discussion  of  the  practical  when  the 
broader,  more  comprehensive  content  is  given. 
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Inspiration  to  labor  must  be  sought  in  universal  truths  and  not  in 
the  specific;  the  latter  are  impractical  because  of  their  restricted 
application. 

''  Bearings  must  be  taken  from  fixed  stars  rather  than  from  local  and 
variable  lights. 

The  universal  is  in  no  fanciful  sense  more  practical  than  the  individ- 
ual. If  every  phenomenon  were  an  exact  repetition  of  some  preceding 
phenomenon,  knowledge  of  the  individual  would  suffice  and  man  would 
be  an  unthinking  machine;  but  every-day  experiences  teach  tbat  no 
phenomenon  is  a  fac-simile  of  another;  there  are  always  variabki 
which  give  to  every  problem  of  life,  every  phase  of  existence  its  dis- 
tinctive interest.  The  particular  gets  its  significance  from  the  univer- 
sal ;  hence  in  a  most  utilitarian  sense,  that  should  be  regarded  practical 
which  enlarges  the  content  of  thought,  or  the  concept. 

The  real  dignity  of  labor  depends  essentially  on  the  fact  that  all 
labor  is  an  indirect  expression  of  a  universal  truth.  He  whose  circle 
of  thought  is  restricted  to  the  individual  process  before  him  is  the 
moHt  veritable  machine,  devoid  of  personality  and  independent  action, 
a  slave  to  caprice. 

The  narrow  concept  of  the  practical  is  the  parent  of  conmiunism  and 
anarchy,  a  blind  following  of  the  blind. 

He  errs  greatly  who  argues  that  the  philosophy  of  iron-welding  is 
quite  distinct  from  and  foreign  to  the  art  of  welding-iron;  that  laboratory 
training  and  lecture-room  drill  are  independent  of  the  trade-school  or 
foreign  to  it. 

Philosophy  ploughs  the  field,  reaps  the  grain,  grinds  the  wheat, 
bakes  the  bread.  It  is  only  a  partial  and  very  blind  idea  which  holds  that 
the  improvements  in  all  of  the  arts  are  due  to  the  investigations  of  that 
study  and  the  laboratory.  The  improved  food  stuffs  of  to-day,  the 
very 'pith  and  core  of  the  bread-and-butter  j)roblem  are  the  immediate 
offspring  of  chemical  philosophy.  Remove  from  the  utilitarian  all  for 
which  it  is  indebted  to  philosophy  and  the  race  reverts  at  once  to  the 
conditions  of  the  palaeolithic  age. 

The  pumping  into  the  water  mains  of  this  city  last  spring,  water 
unquestionably  sewage  laden,  and  according  to  the  acting  bacteriologist, 
water  thoroughly  infected  with  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  is  what  a 
practitioner  would  call  a  "  splendid  example  **  of  practical  superintend- 
ence as  distinguished  from  intelligent  supervision. 

The  short  duration  of  the  epidemic  and  the  low  rate  of  mortality  to 
the  citizens  of  Buffalo  were  due  to  the  vigorous  action  of  an  intelligent 
health  board  whose  conduct  was  guided  by  the  results  of  laboratory 
research  —  rather  than  by  utilitarianism  ;   for  sanitation,  than  which 
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nothing  can  be  more  practical^  is  pre-eminently  a  "  co-operative  pro- 
dnoty**  a  unit  resultant  of  the  contributions  of  nearly  every  branch  of 
biological  research. 

What  then  can  be  more  practical  than  those  studies  which  enlarge 
that  circle  of  thought  and  give  content  to  concept.  Narrow  utilitarian- 
ism is  the  letter  that  killeth,  we  look  for  the  spirit  to  make  alive. 

There  is  great  danger  that  we  forget  that  school  life  or  learning  is  a 
spiritual  process  and  not  a  material  one. 

It  is  a  spiritual  beiug  that  directs  and  controls  a  physical  structure. 
The  body  is  not  trained  alone.  What  is  done  for  a  boy  or  girl  in  the 
common  schools  is  done  for  the  soul,  the  self,  and  not  for  the  body  alone. 
.  Whenever  we  discuss  utilitarianism  in  contrast  with  culture  we  con- 
sider animal  happiness  as  contra-distinguished  from  spiritual  worthiness. 

Each  generation,  each  nation,  each  community,  each  individual  puts 
into  its  educational  theory  that  which  is  dominant  in  its  own  life.  The 
teacher  builds  himself  into  his  educational  theory  and  practice.  Give 
me  the  moving  genius  of  Buffalo,  its  esprit  de  corps,  and  I  will  tell 
what  are  its  educational  demands. 

When  a  lad  is  asked  what  he  intends  to  make  of  himself  the  answer 
is  expected  to  tell  the  trade  or  profession,  whereas  it  should  be  manli- 
ness, or  as  Rousseau  says,  '^  My  pupil  will  not  on  leaving  my  hands  be 
a  magistrate,  a  soldier  or  a  priest ;  first  of  all  he  will  be  a  man." 

I  plead  that  in  looking  for  the  practical  in  our  elementary  education 
we  forget  DOt  that  education  has  a  spiritual  good  as  well  as  a  physical 
good. 

There  are  not  two  antagonistic  goods  to  be  realized,  but  there  is  a 
less  and  a  greater  good: 

The  former  may  be  realized  in  the  latter,  but  never  the  converse. 
Bookkeeping  is  not  the  first  essential  of  a  clerk,  soldering  is  not  the 
fundamental  qualification  in  a  plumber,  how  to  mortise  and  tenon  are 
not  the  surest  criteria  of  a  good  carpenter. 

The  fatal  weakness  in  practical  education  lies  right  here,  the  imme- 
diate outfit  is  confused  with  that  equipment  of  mind  and  heart  that 
enables  a  man  to  adjust  self  to  the  realities  of  life,  to  give  just  values 
to  the  content  of  concepts  and  ideas,  to  weigh  evidence  ;  in  a  word  to 
be  men. 

Granted  that  all  school  work  has  its  mechanical  phase,  this  is  not  its 
essential  phase.  Granted  that  all  life  has  its  mechanical  side,  this  is  not 
the  vital  one.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  argue  that  the  practical  end  of 
school  life  is  served  by  the  manipulation  of  machinery,  by  the  mastery 
of  formal  processes,  instead  of  training  the  spiritual  self. 
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That  is  practical  which  brings  out  the  best  of  one's  self  ;  that  which 
will  conduce  most  to  self -productiveness,  self-happiness,  self-asefulness. 
The  problem  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantatitive. 

What  can  be  more  practical  than  to  establish  a  feeling  of  unity  with 
the  abiding  life  which  is  back  of  all  variable  and  vanishing  phenomenon. 
Education  seeks  systematically  to  bring  the  self  into  conscious  unity 
with  the  abiding,  to  fit  the  self  for  citizenship  in  the  "  City  not  made 
with  hands," 

But  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  time.  I  will,  therefore, 
briefly  summarize  my  conclusions  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  practical 
taken  in  the  broader  sense. 

The  limitations  are  fixed  by  three  conditions,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
determinative : 

1.  The  condition  of  the  pupil.  This  is  most  difficult  to  dii^iiOB^  and 
is  the  chief  source  of  errors,  blunders  and  confusion  in  educational 
theory  and  practice.  The  problem  is  "  To  find  the  precise  form  and 
oontent  of  the  pupil's  knowledge." 

2.  The  limitation  of  time.  It  is  well  established  that  the  reaction 
time  of  the  student,  which  is  largely  determined  by  his  ^'psychic 
constant,"  has  much  to  do  with  the  procedure  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

Subject-matter  can  not  be  given  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  assimUated. 

8.  The  third  limitation  is  one  of  less  importance  and  is  more  easily 

removed,  namely  the  appliances  for  teaching,  which  is  purely  a  question 

of  dollars  and  cents.     The  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  school 

board  determine  the  limitation. 

T.  B.  STOWELL. 
PoTSDAK,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1894. 

Superintendent  Godwin. —  I  agree  with  all  that  Dr.  Stowell  has  said 
upon  the  subject.  I  agree  with  him  with  regard  to  the  means,  the  finan« 
cial  means.  In  New  York  the  change  from  the  regular  course  to  the 
manual  training  course  is  not  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  new 
course,  but  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  question  of  finance. 
To  accomplish  this  thing  there  is  a  necessity  for  room  and  equip- 
ment,  and  in  our  community  we  are  limited  more  particularly  by  the 
limit  of  room. 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  was  then  called  upon  to  describe 
to  the  Council  the  visual  instruction  carried  on  by  him  at  the  Museum 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
also  that  carried  on  by  the  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  through- 
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<mt  the  State,  in  connection  with  the  State  normal  schools  and  the 
oountj  teachers'  institutes.  Dr.  Bickmore  gave  a  resumg  of  that 
entire  work  from  its  inception  in  New  York  city,  for  the  assistance  of 
a  email  portion  of  teachers,  and  traced  its  growth  and  success  therein. 
He  then  detailed  the  work  carried  on  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  towns  and  villages  of  the  State 
and  the  students  in  Slate  normal  schools,  using  a  large  map  of  the 
State,  on  which  were  indicated,  by  means  of  colored  seals,  the  places 
where  the  illustrated  lectures  have  been  given. 

Two  years  ago  the  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  favoring  an 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  undertaking  this  work,  which  was 
secured. 

Dr.  Bickmore  spoke  rapidly  and  no  accurate  synopsis  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  work,  its  purposes  and  reception,  was  taken.  The  follow- 
ing summary,  however,  gives  in  a  statistical  form  much  specific  in- 
formation : 

During  the  year  1893-4  were  given  lectures  as  follows,  the  figures 
showing  the  number  of  persons  attending  them:  Twenty  lectures  at 
the  Museum,  to  teachers,  18,000;  four  "  free  lectures  to  the  people  "  at 
Museum  on  holidays,  4,000;  a  general  lecture  on  the  World's  Fair, 
selected  from  Professor  Bickmore's  illustrations,  and  delivered  at  110 
teachers'  institutes,  by  five  institute  conductors  (official  estimate), 
10,000;  a  course  of  eight  lectures  given  by  Professor  Bickmore  to  the 
members  of  the  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
6,000;  four  lectures  selected  from  Professor  Bickmore's  course  on  the 
World's  Fair,  and  repeated  at  12  different  places  in  New  York  city, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education,  (official  estimate) 
26,000;  total,  103,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  four  new  lectures,  with  their  illustrations 
complete,  are  supplied  every  year  to  each  State  normal  school,  and 
these  are  repeated  regularly  by  the  science  teacher  to  his  pupils,  and 
occasionally  to  large  conventions  assembled  for  the  promotion  of  public 
education. 

By  the  above  provisions  practically  all  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  have  the  benefit  of  this  instruction,  except 
the  public  school  teachers  of  cities  and  villages  employing  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  that  the  teachers 
and  the  high  schools,  supervised  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  may 
have  some  share  in  this  opportunity. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  said.  —  I  believe  in  this 
kind  of  work. 

183 
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Some  of  our  teachers  have  been  attending  these  lectures,  from  the 
beginning.  Professor  Bickmore  spoke  to  me,  and  I  said  I  was  in  favor 
of  this  kind  of  work.  This  may  be  brought  into  the  public  schools  in 
connection  with  the  geography  and  history.  I  have  been  to  Professor 
Bickmore's  lectures  on  the  World's  Fair.  Many  of  our  children  saw 
many  of  the  pictures  and  got  an  idea  of  things  there  which,  otherwise, 
they  would  never  have  obtained.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  taking  such 
steps,  if  they  can  be  taken,  as  will  help  to  put  this  work  out  through 
the  State.  I  know  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage.  I  would  like, 
first  of  all,  a  set  of  views  that  would  enable  me  to  put  before  my  chil- 
dren views  of  New  York.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  it  a 
success  are  not  very  great,  as  I  have  been  through  them.  All  that  has 
been  needed  is  a  magic  lantern.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  and  shall 
rejoice  when  it  comes  in  such  shape  that  we  can  give  it  to  the  children 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Stowell.  —  For  2 1  years  I  have  had  charge  of  such  work. 
Before  Dr.  Bickmore  had  begun  this  work  I  was  using  these  views  ;  I 
had  to  make  my  own.  I  know  that  it  is  absolutely  possible  and  practi- 
cable to  do  this  work.  These  views  can  be  so  arranged  that  they  are 
not  simply  pretty  pictures. 

Superintendent  Gorton.  —  Dr.  Bickmore's  ideas  are  such  that  views 
can  be  put  into  all  the  schools.  His  idea  is  that  if  the  city  of  New  York 
has  a  complete  set  of  views,  Utica  and  other  cities  shall  have  the  same 
sei. 

It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Bickmore  and  others  that  an  appropriation 
by  the  State,  of  $20,000  would  be  needed  to  properly  introduce  this 
work  throughout  the  State;  and  Dr.  Bickmore  expressed  a  willingness, 
to  personally  superintend  the  expenditure  of  that  amount,  for  the  above 
purpose,  without  aity  compensation  whatever. 

Superintendent  Blodgett  recommended  that  the  committee  on 
legislation  be  authorized  to  ask  for  a  State  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

Superintendent  Blodgett,  upon  request,  submitted  his  recommenda- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  resolution  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  securing  of  legislation  looking  to  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  our  schools  the  benetitfl 
of  the  line  of  work  presented  by  Dr.  Bickmore,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  legislation,  witli  instructions  to  use  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  this  desired  result. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Superintendent  Caswell,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted. 
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Superintendent  C.  L  Gh)rton  suggested  that  each  superintendent 
personally  see  the  assemblyman  and  senator  of  his  district  and  ask  their 
support  of  the  measure.  ' 

Superintendent  Cole,  chairman  of  the  committee,  assured  the  Council 
that  the  committee  will  do  all  it  can  in  the  matter.  . 

President  Whitney  announced  that  on  account  of  the  successful 
passage  of  the  new  Compulsory  Education  Law,  which  will  become 
operative  on  January  1,  1895,  he  had  assumed  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing a  special  committee  to  consider  various  features  of  great  importance 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  to  report  thereon,  for  consideration 
and  discussion  at  this  meeting  ;.  the  committee  consisting  of  Superintend- 
ent Wm.  H.  Bfaxwell,  Brooklyn,  chairman  ;  Superintendent's.  C.  B. 
Gterton,  Yonkers ;  James  €k)dwin,  New  York ;  Henry  P.  Emerson, 
Buffalo  ;  and  Chas.  W.  Cole,  Albany. 

The  Council  unanimously  ratified  the  action  of  the  president,  in  so 
doing. 

The  president  stated  that  the  committee  would  make  reports  under 
the  following  heads :  Character  of  truant  schools.  Superintendent 
Cole;  A  model  set  of  by-laws  for  boards  of  education,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  truant  officers,  by  Superintendent  Godwin;  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  smaller  cities  and  villages,  by  Superintendent  Gorton  ; 
Ungraded  schools  and  classes,  by  Superintendent  Emerson ;  A  model 
set  of  blanks  for  the  use  of  board  and  superintendents,  by  Superintend- 
ent Maxwell. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Cole,  on  the  character  of  truant 
schools,  was  informal,  but  substantially  as  follows  :  —  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  possibilities  of  what  can  be  done  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
attend  school ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  cases  of  those  who  are 
called  truants? 

Truant  schools  are  the  remedy,  but  until  these  can  be  established, 
we  must  resort  to  what  are  called  **  ungraded  schools."  In  considering 
what  the  truant  school  should  be,  we  have  the  advantage  of  many 
localities  and  cities.  I  shall  not  go  into  any  detailed  statement,  but 
there  are  certain  things  upon  which  all  will  agree ;  and  one  vital  point 
is  the  treatment  of  the  truants.  It  must  be  looked  at  in  a  different 
light  from  the  treatment  of  the  criminaL  This  line  must  be  drawn. 
They  are  not  to  M  treated  as  having  committed  a  certain  crime.  I  can 
present  this  subject  in  no  better  way  than  by  giving  you,  in  his  own 
words,  the  ideas  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  matter. 

It  would  not  do,  at  the  start,  in  carrying  out  an  important  law  like 
this,  to  allow  a  neighborhood  or  a  community  to  become  opposed  to  the 
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movement  by  assuring  them  that  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  most 
be  to  establish  an  expensive  school.  The  provisions  of  the  Uw  aze 
very  wise  in  this  matter.     It  is  not  possible  to  do  this  thing  in  a  hozry. 

We  must  get  this  whole  system  under  way  throughout  the  State. 
Then  the  final  question  can  be  brought  up  and  carried  on  succeflsfolly. 

In  Boston,  they  became  convinced  that  sending  truants  to  prison  was 
vicious.  They  made  an  attempt  to  secure  authority  from  the  oity  to 
get  a  school  of  this  kind.  They  failed  and  went  to  the  Legislataie.  It 
is  only  this  fall  that  the  school  is  open.  It  can  not  be  done  in  a  hozry, 
and  should  not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  These  things  should  be  done  with 
great  caution.     It  must  leave  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

Superintendent  Cole,  then  read  the  summary  of  the  article  or  report 
of  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  published  in  the  JSchuxiUionai 
Hevieto  of  May,  1894,  on  the  care  of  truants  and  incorrigibles ;  and 
at  its  conclusion  said  :  I  don't  think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  that.  In 
the  meantime  we  shall  have  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  po«i- 
ble,  and  only  push  the  process  of  the  law  in  extreme  cases.  In  tUs 
connection  is — what  is  to  be  done  with  the  comparatively  great 
number  who  are  willing  to  go  to  school,  but  are  unfitted  to  enter  into 
the  grades  ?  A  good  idea  is  to  take  a  few  rooms  in  different  looalities 
in  the  city  and  make  them  ungraded  rooms. 


The  Care  of  Truants  and  Incorrigibles. 

By  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaveh,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
(Extract  from  article  in  EdueationcU  Review^  Maj,  1804.) 

'^  In  conclusion  shall  be  given,  briefly  stated,  the  points  that  were 
considered  essential  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  pro- 
posed parental  school  in  Boston.  They  are  all  implied  in  the  idea 
suggested  by  its  name.  In  a  legal  sense  the  school  is  to  stand  m  loco 
parentis  to  the  boy  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and  give  to  him,  as  far  as  poe- 
sible,  under  the  circumstances,  a  good  home. 

1.  The  boys  should  be  grouped  in  families  of  moderate  sizey  age  and 
moral  condition  being  considered  in  the  grouping. 

2.  These  families  should  dwell  in  separate  cottages  designed  to 
accommodate  25  or  at  most  30  boys  each. 

3.  The  family  life  in  theso  cottages  should  be,  in  all  its  incidents^  as 
complete  and  homelike  as  possible.  Meals  should  l>c  taken  in  the  cot- 
tage dining-rooms,  not  in  one  large  dining-room,  even  if  that  be  the 
more  economical  plan.  The  civilizing  process,  which  most  of  the  boyt 
greatly  need,  can  not  go  on  in  the  large  hall,  but  it  can  go  on  in  the 
■nail  cottage  dining-room. 
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4.  Each  cottage  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  house-master  and 
haoae-matron  —  preferably  a  man  and  his  wife  —  who  should  be  to 
the  boys  as  father  and  mother.  A  third  adult,  as  a  teacher  or  other 
oAoer  of  the  school,  should  be  lodged  in  each  cottage  and  assigned 
■ome  of  the  domestic  cares.  In  emergencies  the  help  of  this  third 
adnlt  might  be  invaluable. 

5.  All  housework  should  be  done  by  the  boys  under  competent 
direction. 

6.  There  should  be  school  instruction  three  hours  a  day. 

7.  There  should  be  moral  and  religious  instruction  on  Sunday  —  a 
general  service  in  one  part  of  the  day,  morning  or  afternoon,  and  in 
the  other  part  such  separate  denominational  instruction  as  might  be 
deorable.  In  a  sense  moral  instruction  would  be  going  on  all  the  time, 
the  whole  discipline  of  the  school  being,  in  fact,  directed  to  that  end; 
bnt  the  Sunday  instruction  in  morality  would  be  of  the  kind  usually 
aaaooiated  with  religious  instruction.  It  would  be  the  theory,  of  which 
week-day  experiences  would  furnish  the  practical  illustrations. 

8.  There  should  be  some  good  manual  training;  although  in  view 
of  the  rather  short  periods  of  detention,  and  of  the  insufficient  age  and 
strength  of  many  of  the  boys,  such  training  would  not  be  expected  to 
reach  very  far  into  the  learning  of  trades.  What  has  become  known 
by  the  name  of  Sloyd  is  probably  the  best  form  of  manual  training 
for  Buch  boys  as  would  come  into  the  parental  school.  Many  a  boy 
is  a  truant  from  sheer  inability  to  grasp  book  studies.  On  the  minds 
of  such  boys  manual  training  often  takes  a  strong  hold. 

If  there  be  land  fit  for  the  purpose,  instruction  in  gardening  should 
be  given.  This  does  not  mean  that  boys  should  be  kept  at  work  hoe- 
ing beans,  weeding  onions,  picking  berries,  or  digging  potatoes,  merely 
to  realize  an  income  for  the  school.  Such  things  there  are  to  do,  of 
coarse,  but  they  are  to  be  taught  at  the  same  time  the  principles  and 
the  art  of  gardening  as  if  they  were  to  become  practical  gardeners. 
It  has  been  found  difficult  and  well  nigh  useless  to  interest  city  boys 
in  oonntry  life  and  farming.  Nearly  always,  after  their  release  from 
reformatories  or  industrial  schools,  back  they  come  to  the  city.  There- 
fore gardening  is  the  utmost  that  it  is  thought  wise  to  attempt  in  this 
direction  in  the  Boston  Parental  School.  And  the  30  acres  of  land 
this  school  is  to  occupy  will  afford  good  opportunities  for  horticultural 
instmction. 

10.  Domestic  service  and  instruction  in  other  forms  of  labor  should 
fill  four  hours  a  day. 
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11.  The  study  of  lessons,  the  reading  of  books,  the  play,  the  meak, 
and  all  other  employments  of  the  day  which  admit  of  it  should  be 
incidents  of  the  family  life  in  the  cottages.  Segregation,  not  congre- 
gation, should  be  the  ruling  principle  in  all  arrangements  for  instruction 
and  employment. 

12.  The  buildings  considered  necessary  are  these:  1.  A  central  build- 
ing for  the  offices,  superintendent's  apartments,  kitchen,  laundry, 
bakery,  and  storerooms.  2.  A  schoolhouse  and  chapel,  the  classrooms 
being  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  chapel,  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
school,  on  the  second  floor.  3.  Cottages,  neat  and  substantial,  but  not 
too  costly,  three  or  four  to  begin  with,  supposing  the  number  of  boys 
not  likely  to  exceed  a  hundred  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

13.  The  grounds  should  be  inclosed  with  a  fence  or  a  wall  of  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  height.  No  provision  againbt  escape  is 
desirable. 

14.  That  the  chiefly  important  thing  in  the  whole  business  is  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  well  qualified  for  the  very 
peculiar  and  exacting  duties  of  the  position  hardly  needs  to  be  said. 
And  yet  the  greatest  danger  of  failure  lies  just  at  this  point.  Qualified 
men  can  be  found;  but  appointing  boards  are  not  always  qualified  to 
find  them,  or  appreciate  them  when  found. 

15.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  and  one  to  be  guarded  against  at  all 
points  with  the  utmost  care,  i»  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power. 
Somewhere,  of  course,  must  be  lodged  the  power  of  releasing  the  boy 
from  further  detention,  either  conditionally  or  absolutely.  The  danger 
that  this  power  may  be  placed  where  it  will  be  wrongly  used  can  not 
but  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  workings 
of  municipal  governments  in  this  country.  The  principle  should  be 
this:  Release  from  the  school  always  to  be  earned  by  good  conduct, 
industry,  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  boy  while  in  the  school,  never 
by  influence  acting  from  outside.  The  importance  of  this  principle 
can  hardly  be  overestimated;  and  yet  to  secure  a  wise  and  steady 
course  of  action  in  accordance  with  it  may  become,  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  an  impossibility. 

16.  What  is  known  in  penology  as  the  indeterminate  sentence  should 
be  applied  to  all  reformatories  and  truant  schools,  provided  this  can  be 
done  under  conditions  that  will  secure  the  right  working  of  that  prin- 
ciple. The  indeterminate  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  the  convict 
may  make  as  short  as  he  chooses  by  reforming  himself  and  providing 
that  he  has  reformed  himself  by  pursuing  a  steady  course  of  right  con- 
duct for  a  sufficient  length  of  time;  in  other  words,  by  repenting  and 
bringing  forth  fruits  for  repentance. 
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Thie  prinoiple  would  work  admirably  in  a  truant  school  provided 
always  it  were  rightly  applied  and  not  interfered  with  by  irrelevant 
outside  influences.  Let  the  truant  be  brought  into  court  at  the  earliest 
sta^  of  the  truancy  habit.  Let  it  not  be  a  criminal  court;  but,  if  pos- 
sible, the  probate  court,  or  some  court  not  ordinarily  exercising  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  Let  the  decree  of  this  court  place  the  truant  school 
in  loco  parentis  over  the  truant  until  he  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  age 
for  compulsory  school  attendance  —  say  14  years.  Such  a  boy 
might  be  ten,  nine,  or  even  eight  years  old  at  commitment;  but  the 
period  of  detention  would  depend  on  the  boy,  and  might  be  shortened 
to  a  few  months  by  industry  and  good  conduct  on  the  boy's  part.  His 
first  release  should  usually  be  conditional ;  so  that  the  truant  school 
could  resume  personal  custody  of  him  at  any  time  if  he  failed  to  deserve 
his  license.  The  chiefly  important  condition  of  his  license  would  of 
course  be  regular  attendance  at  some  designated  day  school.  A  weekly 
report  of  his  attendance  should  be  sent  to  his  guardians  at  the  truant 
school.  The  condition  of  the  boy's  home  and  the  disposition  of  his 
parents  as  to  taking  proper  care  of  him  are  also  important  circum- 
stances to  take  into  consideration. 

Absolute  release  from  the  truant  school  would  come  in  two  ways  : 
first,  by  the  boy's  having  deserved  it  through  good  conduct  while  in  the 
truant  school  and  while  out  on  license;  and  secondly  by  his  reaching 
the  age  of  14  years.  The  release  coming  in  this  latter  way  by 
limitation  mighl  or  might  not  be  deserved.  If  not,  the  boy  would 
probably  soon  behave  in  a  way  to  deserve  commitment  to  a  reforma- 
tory for  older  boys  on  a  complaint  before  a  criminal  court.  Still  it 
would  be  true  that  the  truant  school  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to 
be  done  for  him.  The  younger  the  boy  when  first  brought  under  dis- 
oipline  for  truancy  the  greater  the  chances  of  a  complete  cure  before 
the  age  of  14.  The  great  and  crying  evil  throughout  the  country 
to-day  is  that,  for  want  of  proper  means  for  dealing  with  truancy  in  its 
earlier  stages,  it  is  neglected  and  allowed  to  ripen  into  juvenile  crimi- 
nality, and  later  into  adult  criminality.      Obsta  principiis  !  " 

Superintendent  J.  I.  Gorton. —  We  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty 
on  the  Ist  of  January.  We  must  dispose  of  truants,  and  have  no  provis- 
ions for  doing  so.  There  are  some  of  us  who  are  desirous  of  applying  the 
law  as  much  and  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  we  are  unable  to  get  our 
pupils  to  school  by  fear  of  what  will  happen,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  can  be  done  during  the  four  or  five  years  which  it  will  take  to 
get  this  reform  instituted. 

Superintendent  Cole. —  As  little  prosecution  should  be  resorted  to  as 
possible,  but  it  should  be  done  when  there  is  an  extreme  necessity.  When 
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ftD  officer  finds  a  truant  case,  everything  must  be  done  by  persoasion  and 
manly  influence.  When  it  comes  to  the  worst,  then  let  it  go  to  the 
court  The  court  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  these  cases.  When  the 
law  has  become  thoroughly  understood  the  truant  school  question  will 
be  comparatively  easy.  The  Department  will  do  all  it  can  for  the 
community. 

Superintendent  Sawyer,  Lansingburgh. —  Occasionally  we  find  a  boy 
who  is  doing  more  harm  than  the  good  he  gets.  We  find  it  unwise  to 
allow  him  in  school.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  these  persons  shall  be 
treated  as  truants  are,  the  matter  spoken   of  will  be  largely  increased. 

Superintendent  Cole. —  Those  boys  should  be  treated  just  as  truants. 
When  a  boy  knows  that  if  he  does  not  behave  in  school  he  will  find 
out  that  suspension  is  not  a  holiday,  but  that  he  will  have  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain place  and  stay  there  and  be  held  down  more  than  before,  he  will  look 
at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  a  view. 

Superintendent  Snow,  Auburn. —  I  think  there  is  a  provision   in  the 
law  by  which  boys  who  do  not  behave  can  be  sent  to  reformatory  schools. 
That  probably  would  be  sufticient  to  dispose  of  a  good  many  incorrig- 
ibles.     There  was  an  act  passed   in    1854    which  provided  that  every 
city  and  village  should  provide  a  place  for  truants.      It  seems  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  in  executing  this  law  is  to  find  a  place  where  to  send 
these  chillren.     A  city  the  size  of  Auburn  would  find  it  very  expensive 
to  carry  on  a  school  of  this  kind .     It  might  be  better  to  have  the  State 
districted  and  have  a  school  in  various  settled  localities  to  which  these 
boys  could  be  sent  from  surrounding  cities.     If  half  a  dozen  cities  could 
be  assigned    to    a    district,  it    seems  to  me  it  would   be  the   most 
practicable. 

Superintendent  Cole. —  That  is  the  idea  and  will  be  the  outcome. 

Superintendent  Norris,  Canandaigua. —  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  that  has  made  trouble.  The  law  forbids  sending  a  child  under  12 
years  of  age  to  one  of  these  reformatories. 

Superintendent  Cole. —  You  might  have  ungraded  rooms. 

Superintendent  Young,  New  Rochelle. —  The  gentlemen  are  speaking 
of  the  extreme  possible  cases,  llie  value  of  the  law  will  lie  in  the  help 
it  will  give  to  superintendents.  The  caution  of  Superintendent  Cole 
IB  oommendable  and  should  be  heeded.  We  should  act  with  careful- 
ness and  consideration. 

Superintendent  R.  R.  Rogers,  Jamestown. —  The  enactment  and  pro- 
yiaion  of  this  law,  that  a  truant  school  may  be  maintained,  does  not  take 
ont  of  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  the  power  it  now  poaseaaefl. 
Such  schools  as  Superintendent  Cole  speaks  of  are  needed  in  every  large 
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town.  I  have  found  that  not  only  can  pupils  be  forced  out  of  school, 
but  can  be  made  bad  boys  by  being  kept  under  the  same  teacher.  Boys 
■hould  be  changed  about,  if  necessary,  as  they  sometimes  may  be  made 
good  by  getting  another  teacher.  The  boys  that  make  the  most  trouble 
in  school  are  not  the  truants,  but  others.  The  greatest  help  in  this 
line  lies  in  the  school  Mr.  Cole  suggests.  The  first  place  to  apply  this 
law  is  not  to  the  boys,  but  to  the  parents.  There  are  some  boys  that 
yon  can  pick  up  and  that  you  can  handle  easily  if  you  can  catch  them. 
To  do  this  successfully  you  must  have  a  hold  on  the  parents.  There 
has  been  one  point  urged  in  this  discussion  with  which,  in  one  import- 
ant sense,  I  can  not  agree.  To  my  mind  there  is  far  more  reason  to  fear 
that  this  law  will  fail  in  efficiency  because  of  lax  enforcement  than  of 
rash  enforcement  at  the  start.  There  is  certainly  need  of  the  exercise 
of  jndgment  and  discretion,  and  careful  consideration  of  circumstances 
ihat  may  be  involved;  but  I  fear  that  unless  we  also  act  with  courage-, 
ous  decision  and  make  the  law  effective  from  the  start,  there  is  more 
danger  of  its  becoming  a  dead  letter  than  of  harm  from  its  proper 
enforcement. 

Superintendent  James  Godwin  of  New  York  then  presented  the 
committee's  report  on  a 

sueoksted  fobm    of    bt-laws  in  bki«ation  to  compulsobt 

education. 

Abticls  .... 

Compulsory  JEkluccUion. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of do  hereby, 

pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  passed  May  12,  1894,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  children,"  make  the  provisions,  arrangements, 
roles  and  regulations  concerning  truancy  from  instruction  in  the  city 

of ,  which  are  contained  in  the  fol* 

owing  six  sections,  viz. : 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  every  school,  when  he 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  pupil  from  school  is 
due  to  truancy,  to  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupil  by  mail 
or  otherwise,  if  such  pupil  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years;  and 
if,  after  a  second  notification,  he  is  not  returoed  to  school  by  his  partita 
or  guardians,  or  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  absence  is  not  made, 
said  principal  shall  report  the  case  to  the  attendance  officer  for  the  dia- 
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triot  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Said  attendance  officer  shall  use 
all  lawful  means  to  secure  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  a  punctual  attend- 
ance upon  school.  Should  such  pupil  prove  incorrigible,  he  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Jaw  for  truants. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  every  school  to  keep  a 
record  in  a  register  especially  provided  for  that  purpose,  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  who  have  been  reported  to  the 
attendance  officer  hereinafter  mentioned  for  a  violation  of  said  act  of 
May  12,  1894,  together  with  an  accurate  record  of  the  disposition  made 
of  each  case  by  said  attendance  officer,  when  reported  by  them  to  said 
principal. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  principal,  when  an  attendance  officer 
shall  bring  to  a  school  any  child,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years, 
not  registered  as  a  pupil  of  said  school,  to  enter  his  or  her  name  upon 
said  special  register,  and  to  note  upon  said  register  any  facts  relating 
to  said  child  that  may  have  been  communicated  to  said  principal  bj 
said  attendance  officer. 

3.  The  principal  of  every  school  shall  transmit  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  at  the  close  of  each  week,  a  list  of  the  children,  if  any, 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  that  such  principal  shall  have  reason 
to  believe  have  left  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any 
employment.  Said  principal  shall  state  the  home  address  of  every  child 
80  reported,  and  shall  state  whether  or  not  the  child  has  received  a 
certificate  of  attendance  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  attendance  officers  for  the 

several  attendance  districts  into  which  the  citv  of 

shall  have  been  divided  to  procure  the  required 

attendance  of  the  children  within  their  respective  districts,  and  else- 
where in  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  at  some  public 
or  private  school  or  upon  other  instruction  as  legally  prescribed,  and 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  said  law  of  May  12,  1894,  and  to  do  so  by 
means  of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  by  means  other  than  force, 
if  the  same  can  be  done;  that  each  of  said  attendance  officers  shall 
devote  his  whole  time  to  said  duties,  and  shall  have  such  annual  salary 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education; 
and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  attendance  officers  as  may  be 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  make, 
at  such  times  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  an  examination  into  the 
employment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  in  any  of 
the  districts  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  and  to  report  all  viola- 
tions of  said  law  of  May  12, 1894,  to  the  said  superintendent  of  schools. 
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5.  The  BuperiDtendent  of  schools  and  the  attendance  officers  shall, 
during  the  school  year,  meet  once  each  week,  or  oftener,  if  the  super- 
intendent shall  deem  it  needfu],  and  transact  such  business  in  relation 
to  their  affairs  as  may  be  necessary  at  such  meeting;  and  said  attend- 
ance officers  shall,  each  at  such  meetings,  and  from  time  to  time,  report  to 
said  superintendent  all  matters  and  things  done  by  him,  or  which . 
ought  to  be  done,  or  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  or  otherwise 
relating  to  carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  said  act  of 
May  12,  1894,  and  said  reports  shall  be  kept  by  said  superintendent 
for  the  use  of  the  board  of  education,  and  be  transmitted  to  it  or  its 
clerk  whenever  required;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  superintend- 
ent to  report  to  the  board  of  education,  at  its  first  meeting  in  each 
month,  the  doings  of  himself  and  of  said  attendance  officers  during  the 
preceding  calendar  month,  and  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  said  law;  and  said  attendance  officers  shall  hold  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  tlie  board  of  education . 

6.  The  committee  on  attendance  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  cause  all  the  necessary  books,  blanks,  etc.,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  attendance 
officers,  the  bills  for  the  same  to  be  paid   upon  the  approval  of  said 

committee.     This  committee  shall  consist  of members,   and 

shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  coming  under  the  requirements  of  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  children. 

Also  Qualifications  fob  Attsndancb  Officers. 

Minimum  requirements,  as  recommended  by  the  Council  of  City  and 
Village  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

AoB. —  The  attendance  officer,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
should  be  not  less  than  35  nor  more  than  50  years  of  age. 

Physiqub. —  As  a  prerequisite  for  appointment,  there  should  be 
filed  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  selected  by  the  board  of  education, 
stating  that  the  applicant  is  in  good  bodily  health,  is  sufficiently 
active  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties  required  of  an  attendance 
officer,  and  is  possessed  of  good  sight  and  hearing . 

Education. —  Each  applicant  should  be  examined  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  following  particulars:  1 .  Writing  a  letter. 
2.  Writing  a  report.  3.  Ability  to  read  handwriting.  The  letter 
and  the  report  should  be  filed,  together  with  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion as  attested  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
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The  oommittee,  in  offering  these  by-laws,  distinctly  disclaim  any 
intention  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  boards  of  education.  Theee  are 
simply  suggestive,  to  be  considered  by  boards  of  education  and  acted 
upon  as  appears  to  them  best.     They  are  simply  suggestions. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  printed  for  imme- 
diate distribution  to  the  members  of  the  Council. 

They  were  so  printed,  and  were  distributed  to  members  at  the  even- 
ing session  of  the  same  day. 

Further  action  upon  the  report  was  asked  on  Friday  morning,  and 
apon  motion  it  was  approved  by  the  Council. 

Snfobobmskt  of  the  Law  in  Smaller  Cities  and  Yillaoss. 

Superintendent  Charles  £.  Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  made  report  as 
follows: 

The  preceding  discussions  have,  in  good  measure,  included  what 
needs  to  be  said  under  this  particular  head.  A  great  deal  will  depend, 
in  the  successful  application  of  this  law,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  attend- 
ance officer.  He  must  be  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  common  sense. 
In  a  good  attendance  officer,  eyesight  and  speed  will  not  count  for  as 
much  as  good  common  sense.  When  he  visits  the  homes  of  the 
children  he  must  be  sensible. 

He  meets  many  people,  and  he  will  hear  some  or  many  critiobms  of 
the  conduct  of  the  schools.  Besides,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
delicate  questions  will  arise,  and  the  first  and  highest  requirement  is 
sound  common  sense,  with  reasonable  educational  qualifications. 

There  are  two  classes  of  objections  that  this  law  will  meet.  When 
Robert  Fulton  was  building  his  first  steamboat  there  were  many  who 
oould  prove  that  it  would  not  run.  In  carrying  out  this  law  we  shall 
meet  with  objections  from  people  who  find  slight  defects  in  the  law 
itself.    These  will,  in  time,  be  overcome  and  it  will  be  a  success. 

One  point  has  not  been  brought  out  at  all  this  morning:  We  must 
depend,  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  for  the  places  of  detention  of 
the  truants,  upon  the  boards  of  education.  The  boards  will  carry  this 
out  as  fast  as  they  understand  how  to  do  it.  So  far  as  they  find  a 
necessity  for  this  law  they  are  going  to  take  hold  of  it.  Boards  of 
education  will  bring  practical  business  judgment  to  bear  in  establishing 
proper  truant  schools  and  in  executing  the  law.  They  are  the  best 
men  of  their  communities  and  may  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty.  But 
they  are  men  busy  with  other  affairs  and  must  look  to  the  superin- 
tendents to  prepare  fitting  measures. 
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There  will  be  three  different  olasses  of  children  to  deal  with: 

I.  Boys  who  have  attended  school  and  are  truants.  II.  Boys  who 
do  not  attend  school  and  are  employed  in  avocations  where  the  Factory 
Law  does  not  reach  them.  III.  Children  that  have  never  attended 
school,  but  are  simply  staying  at  home. 

A  complete  census  of  the  city  or  village  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  Such  census  should 
include  names  of  parents  and  child,  child's  age,  residence,  place  of 
attending  school,  etc.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  list  of  the  children 
showing  whether  they  are  in  school,  at  work,  or  staying  at  home. 

A  complete  census  is  necessary;  it  may  be  made  complete  without 
being  expensive.  The  proper  authorities  will  thus  have  knowledge  of 
every  child,  and  be  able  to  reach  those  who  would  not  otherwise  attend 
school  at  ally  whether  they  be  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

You  are  going  to  bring  to  your  assistance  the  aid  of  the  court.  The 
attendance  officer  ought  not  to  take  delinquents  into  court  for  the  first 
or  even  the  second  offense;  and  when  a  child  is  brought  before  a  court 
he  should  not  be  sentenced  to  a  truant  school  on  the  first  conviction. 
Sentence  should  rather  be  suspended  and  the  child  returned  to  school, 
with  the  warning  to  his  parents  that  he  is  liable  to  sentence  if  he 
repeats  the  offense.  One  court  should  be  designated  to  try  all  cases, 
and  there  should  be  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  justice  and 
the  school  authorities,  to  prevent  undue  severity,  as  most  truants  can 
be  req^imed  without  enforcing  the  law  to  its  full  extremity. 

Superintendents  should  talk  the  law  over  carefully  with  the  attend- 
ance officer,  and  he  should  work,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  school.  He 
should  not  think  that  if  truancy  is  proved,  he  must  of  necessity  send 
the  child  to  a  truant  school.  He  should  have  a  place  where  he  can  lock 
the  truant  up  for  a  few  hours.  Then  talk  the  matter  over  with  the 
truant  and  let  him  go  back  to  school  and  notify  the  parent.  Truancy 
is  not  always  the  child's  fault.  The  parent  is  often  the  real  delinquent. 
When  such  instances  are  discovered  and  while  the  case  is  under  con- 
sideration, I  should  summon  the  parents  before  me  and  give  them  a 
good  sound  talking  to,  and  sometimes  suspend  the  child. 

Suj>erintendent  Maxwell. — No  boy  should  bo  brought  before  the  judge 
and  no  boy  should  be  consigned  to  the  truant  school  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  should  not  be  left 
to  the  truant  officer.  I  find  that  three  classes  of  }>eople  are  sometimes 
anxious  to  have  a  l>oy  sent  to  the  truant  school.  One  class  is  the 
teacher  and  the  i)rincipal  who  want  to  get  rid  of  the  boy.  A  boy 
should    not   be   sent   away  too  quickly.     The  officer  is  too  ready  to 
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send  the  boy  to  the  truant  sohool.  Sometimes  the  parents  are  too 
anxious  to  have  the  boy  sent  to  the  truant  sohool.  This  may  work 
more  harm  than  good,  therefore  we  should  be  very  careful  about  send- 
ing the  child  away  too  hastily. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  duties  of  attendance 
officer  could  not  be  performed  by  members  of  the  regular  police  force 
in  large  cities.  The  expression  of  superintendents  of  experience  in  the 
enforcement  of  school  attendance  in  cities  was  to  the  effect  that  while 
the  aid  of  the  police  force  should  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  ob8e^ 
vation  and  information  with  respect  to  nonattendants  and  truants, 
that  they  could  not  and  should  not  be  called  upon  or  expected  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  an  attendance  officer.  Their  general  duties  are 
different  from  —  in  large  measure  foreign  to  —  the  spirit  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Law.  They  deal  with  criminals  and  violators  of 
public  security  and  peace;  and  truants  and  nonattendants  at  school 
are  not  to  be  treated  openly  as  criminals.  They  are  not  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  authorities,  and  can  not  give  the  proper  and 
necessary  attention  to  special  cases  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  law 
require. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  presented  the  following,  which  was  unani* 
mously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Council  that  all  cities  and  vil- 
lages employing  superintendents  of  education  should,  for  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  Truancy  Act,  appoint  an  officer  whose  sole  duty  shall  be 
that  of  truant  officer;  order  a  census  of  children  of  school  ase;  prepare 
a  permanent  birth- record;  and  designate  one  court  for  tne  trial  of 
truants. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  the  following  was  also 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Qualifications  of  truant  officers,  as  expressed  in 
Superintendent  Godwin's  report,  be  adopted  as  by  the  State  Council^  as 
expression  of  its  views  with  regard  to  the  minimum  of  qualifications 
that  should  be  required  by  boards  of  education. 

Superintendent  M^^cwell,  as  chairman  of  this  special  conunittee,  before 
presenting  a  set  of  blank  forms  for  use  by  superintendents  and  sohool 
authorities  in  the  comprehensive  administration  of  the  law,  gave  per- 
sonal expression  to  the  credit  due  Superintendent  Cole,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  legislation,  in  the  successful  enactment  of  the  law. 

Supintendent  Maxwell  had  caused  to  be  prepared  and  printed  a 
complete  set  of  forms;  specimens  were  distributed  and  inspected,  while 
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he  explained  and  commented  upon  their  purpose  and  use.     They  were 
as  follows : 

FOBM  1. 

bequkst  of  fabent  ob  ouabdian  to  cohmit. 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y., 1 89 

To  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Board 
of  Ed^ication  : 

Sib, —  This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  the of 

and  reside  at  No. 

that  said 

is  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and 

16  years,  viz.,  of  the  age  of years;  that  he  has  sufficient  bodily 

health  and  mental  capacity  to  render  his  attendance  and  instruction  at 

school  expedient  and  practicable  ;  that  I  am  unable  to  induce  said  child 

to   attend  school,   and  am  not  now  able  to  cause  said  child  to  be 

instructed  regularly  at  home  by  'a  person  properly  qualified  to  instruct 

said  child  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 

and  arithmetic  ;  that  said  child  is  a  persistent  truant;  that  I  respectfully 

request  that  said  child   may  be  sent  to  the  truant  school  or  some 

suitable  place    for  instruction,   discipline  and    confinement ;    that    I 

believe  such  a  measure  necessary  for  the  reformation  and  welfare  of 

said  child. 

Respectfully, 


Form  2. 

pabbnt*s  notice  of  inability  to  cause  chili)  to  attend  school. 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y., ,189 

To  Wm.  II.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  fnstructiony  Board 
of  Edxuiation  : 

Sib. —  This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  the of 

and  reside  at  No. 

that  said 

years;  is  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and 

16  years,  viz ,  of  the  age  of that  I  am  unable  to  cause  such 

child  to  attend  upon  instruction  as  required  by  law  (chapter  671,  Laws 
1894),  for  the  following  reasons,  to-wit : 


S  DxPAsmxHT  or  Pcbuo  Irnnucrnoii. 

MOTICB  TO  FABBNT  OB  QVABDIAN. 

Bo&Bu  OP  Eddcation, 

OmCB  or  THB  SOPBBINTEMDBIIT  OF   PoBLlC   ImBTBDCTIOK, 
131    LlVlHGBTON  StBBBT. 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y., 


'! 


Tou  are  hereby  Qotified  ttiat  your  child 

aged years,  does  not  attend  school  aa  required  by  statat* 

(Chapter  671  of  the  Laws  of  1894). 

Yours,  etc. 


iSuperinUndeni  of  Public  InatrucHon, 

EXTBACT  FBOM   IHB  LaW, 

I  4,  Dutie«o_fpereoTie  in  parental  relation  to  children. —  Every  per- 
■on  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  betw^n  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  oause 
■aoh  child  to  so  attend  upon  instruction  or  shall  give  notice  to  tbe 
school  authorities  of  his  city  or  district  of  his  inability  so  to  do.  A 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  for  thefirft 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  for  each  subseqaent 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Coorta 
of  special  sessions  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided  in  sections  fifty- 
■even  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  have  exolnmve 
jorisdiotion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hear,  try  and  determine  charges  of 
violations  of  this  section,  within  their  respective  jurisdiction. 


bmrlothbmt  obbtifioatb. 

School  No 

BaOOKLTM, ,189 

I  hereby  oertify  that has 

attended  this  school  for  the  period  of consecutive  days, 

during  the  present  school  year  from 


Printnpal. 
Thia  certificate  will  expire ,189 
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On  the  reverse  is  printed  section  3  of  the  law  : 

§  3.  Required  attendance  vpon  instruction,  —  Every  child  between 
eight-  and  sixteen  vears  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school 
in  which  at  least  the  common  school  branches  of  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or 
upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a 
school,  as  follows  :  Every  such  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employ- 
ment or  service,  and  every  such  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during 
the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June, 
as  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides, 
shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period.  Every  child  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruction  during  such  period, 
at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actiial  attendance,  which  shall  be  con- 
secutive except  for  holidays,  vacations  and  detentions  by  sickness, 
which  holidays,  vacations  and  detentions  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part 
of  such  eighty  days,  and  such  child  shall,  in  addition  to  the  said  eighty 
days,  attend  upon  instruction  when  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged 
in  useful  employment  or  giervice.  If  any  such  child  shall  so  attend 
upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  such  instruction 
shall  be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to 
children  of  like  age  at  public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
such  child  resides;  and  such  attendance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many 
hours  of  each  day  thereof,  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age  at 
public  schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such  attend- 
ance is  required,  than  is  allowed  in  such  public  school  to  children  of 
like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such  attendance,  not  amounting  to 
irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term,  shall  be  allowed 
upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school. 

135 
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FOBM  6. 

monthly  befobt. 

Brooklyn,  . 


,  189  . 


Sib. —  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  attendance  officers'  work 
for  the  month  of ,180  . 

Total  number  of  visits  made 

Total  number  of  oases  investigated 

Total  number  of  cases  reinvestigated 

Children  kept  at  home  by  parents  (temporary  necessity). 

Children  kept  at  home  by  parents  (neglect) =    ..... 

Children  kept  at  home  by  sickness 

Children  kept  at  home  by  poverty 

Children  taught  at  home 

Children  mentally  or  physically  disqualified 

Children  transferred  from  one  school  to  another 

Children  under  8  or  over  16  years  of  age 

(  Left  the  city. . 

Children  withdrawn  from  school < 

(  At  work 

Children  whose  residence  could  not  be  found 

Children  found  to  be  truants  and  returned  to  school. . . . 
Children  found  to  be  truants  and  committed  to  institu- 
tions   

Children  found  to  be  truants  and  committed  to  truant 

school  by  parents  through  officer 

Children  found  to  be  truants  and  committed  to  truant 

school  on  complaint  of  officer 

Children   found  to  be  nonattendants    and   placed  in 

school 

Children  found  to  be  nonattendants  and  committed  to 

truant  school  by  parents  through  officer 

Children  found  to  be  nonattendants  and  committed  to 

truant  school  on  complaint  of  officer 

Children  found  employed  in  compliance  with  Compul- 

'^*  sory  Act 

Children  found  employed  contrary  to  Compulsory  Act 

and  placed  in  school. 


Total 


Respectfully  submitted. 


SuperirUendetU  of  Public  Instrnctum. 
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Foue. 

WEEKLY  BBPOBT  OF  ATTEMDAKCC  OFFIOBB. 

Bbookltm,  N.  Y. ,188  . 

7b  the  Superintendent  of  Public  I/istruction  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  correct  atatcmont  of  my 
work  for  the  week  ending 


Attendance  Oigieer. 


1 

3 

a 

t 

11 

|i 

sit 
pi 

1 
II 

if 

i 

III 

•33 

111 

11. 
III 

Saturday, 

Uonday. 

Tueaday. 

Wedneeday, 

Thuraday, 

Friday, 

Total. 

DbPABTMBHT  of  FuBUO   IsBTBUOnOH. 


Office  of  thr  Sopbbintsmdbnt  of  Public  Inbtbuctioh,  I 

Brooklts,  N.  Y., 189  .      t 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  children  reported  by, the  d^rt- 
ment  of  police  wandering  in  the  aCreete  during  school  hours  of  tchovl 
days,  and  disposition  made  of  tame,  as  reported  by  the  attendanct 
officers,  after  investigation. 


Monlhot 

Total  lut      1         Tmal 
repprt.       |       to  data. 

Wbole  number  reported  by  police  to  date 

! 

notatteodiDg  achool  on  account 

not  attending  school  on  account 

! 

1 

Btt^nding  schools  cloeed  on  day 

■'        physically  or  mentally  dwquali- 

detaln«d  from  school  on  account 

''         residing   in   dwellings  in   which 
there  waa  coiitaRioun  diseaae. 

truants  placed  in  institutions  or 

nonattendants  placed  in  inatitu- 

OOUNOIL  OF   SOHOOL   SdPBRIKTENDBKTB. 

FOBM  8. 
DAU^TJPOLIOB  BBTUBN. 

(This  return  to  be  made  daily  to  the  -board  of  education.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLICK 

« 

Jtepart  of  [Patrolman in  the IVeeinoL 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., ,  1 89  • 

The  foUotoing  children^  apparently  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16 
yeare^  have  been  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  puMic  places 
in  the  city]during  school  hours  of  the  school  day^  having  no  lawful 
occupation  or  business  and  growing\ip  in  ignorancSy  and  are  rq>orted 
as  proper  subjects  for  investigation  by  an  attendance  officer  of  the 
Board  of  .Education : 


CHILD'SJNAMB. 

Ag9. 

Parentis  name. 

1  BMldenoe. 



Form  9. 

notice  to  pbopribtobs. 

Board  of  Education, 

OfFICB  of  THE  SUPBRINTBNDSNT  OF  PuBLIC  iNfiPTRUCTION, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   ,  189  . 

7b  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  gf 

Tour  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  ''An  act 
to  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  children,"  passed  May 

19,   1894. 

Mctract  from  the  law. 

S  5.  Persons  employing  children  unlaiofuUy  to  be  fined, —  It  shall  be 
amairful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  in  any  business  or  service 
whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools 
of  the  district  in  whicn  the  child  resides  are  in  session;  or  to  employ 
any  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  does  not,  at 
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the  time  of  such  employment,  present  a  certificate  signed  bjr  the  roper- 
intendent  of  schools  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides, 
or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent,  by  such  other  officer  as  the 
school  authorities  may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  has  com- 
plied with  the  law  relating  to  attendance  at  school  during  the  school 
year  between  September  and  July,  then  current  ;  and  any  person  who 
shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  Tillage 
or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  offense  shall  oocor,  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  added  to  the  public 
school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district  in  which  the  offense 
occurred. 

Please  record  the  names  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
years,  employed  in  your  establishment,  on  this  paper,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  attendance  officer. 


Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Inatructicn, 

NAME. 

Age. 

Beflidence. 

Oeitlflcate. 
Tec  or  Na 

.    . _ 

Form  10. 

notiftino  icmployeb  of  violation  of  law. 

Board  of  Education, 
Office  of  the  Supebintendent  of  Public  Instbuotiov, 
181  Livingston  Sfbebt,  Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ........  189  . 


You  are  hereby  notified  that  you  have  in  your  employ,  contrary  to 

the  statutes  (Chapter  671  of  the  Laws  of  1804) 

a  child  between  the  ages  of  12   and  14  years,  who  has  not  attended 

school  for  80  consecutive  days  during  the  present  school  year;  and 

farther,  that  you  will,  if  you  continue  so  to  employ  said 

subject  yourself  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  such 

offense. 

Yours,  etc., 

•  "f 

Superintendent  of  Public  InBtrudion. 


OOUKOIL  OF  SOHOOL  SuPSBOrTSHDEirTS. 
EXTBACT   FROM  THE   LaW. 
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L5.  JPeraana  employing  children  unlaidfuUy  to  be  fined, — ^It  Bhall  be 
wful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child 
between  the  ages  oi  eight  and  twelve  years  in  any  business  or  sendee 
whatever,  daring  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools 
of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  session ;  or  to  employ 
any  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  does  not,  at 
the  time  of  such  employment,  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides, 
or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent,  by  such  other  officer  as  the  school 
authorities  may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  has  complied 
with  the  law  relating  to  attendance  at  school  during  the  school  year 
l)etween  September  and  July,  then  current;  and  any  person  who  shall 
employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  for 
each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  village  or 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  offense  shall  occur,  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  added  to  the  public 
8ohool  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district  in  which  the  offense 
oocurred. 

Form  11. 

notick  of  oobimitmbnt. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., ,189  . 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
Sib. —  I  have  this  day  caused  to  be  committed  to  . 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Officer District. 

Ptesidence  of  child  » Age 

Name  of  parent  and  guardian 

Committed  by  Police  Justice District 

REMARKS. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  my  efforts  to  keep  the  child  at 
fM)hool : 


3** 


FROM  WHAT 
SCHOOL,  ETC. 


Days 
absent. 


Cause  or  absincb. 


Truancy. 


Neces- 
sity. 


Number 
of  visits. 


Whkn  mvd  Wbsbx  Rktubkkd  to 
School. 


Date. 


School 
Number. 


Parochial. 


Prirate. 
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FOBM  It. 
COMMITMENT. 

Police  Justice District 

Statb  of  New  Tobk,  [ 


J 


CrPT  of  Bboo&ltk,  Coitmty  of  Kings, 

By y  Esq.,  justice  for  preserving  the  peace  in  the 

ci^  of  Brooklyn  and  county  of  Kings;  to  the  attendance  officers, 
policemen  of  said  city,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  the 

These  are  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
command  you,  the  said  attendance  officer,  policeman,  or  any  one  of 
yon,  to  take  and  convey  to  the  said ; 

the  body  of ,  who  being  charged  before  me  on  the  oath 

of ,  an  attendance  officer  in  said  city,  with 

being found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  public  places 

of  said  city,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  children,"  passed  May  12,  1894  (Chapter  671,  Laws  of  1894).    , 

I  caused  the  said to  be  brought  before  me  for 

examination  on  said  charge,  and  I  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
in  his  presence,  and  having  heard  the  proofs  and  allegation  submitted    < 

to  me,  and  duly  considered  the  said  matter was  convicted 

on  competent  testimony  aforesaid,  of  being 

And  I  having  been  satisfied  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  said 

is  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  and  is  of 

the  age  of years,  having  sufficient  bodily  health  and  mental 

capacity  to  render attendance  and  instruction  at  some  public  or 

private  [school  expedient  and  practicable, was  adjudged  by  me  to 

be  a  proper  subject  to  be  committed  to  the 

•  • • «••• •••••.. 

Now,  therefore,  you,  the  said   ,  are  hereby  commanded 

to  receive  the  ►aid who  is  hereby  committed  by  me  to 

your  care  in  said there  to  be  restraint  and  detained 

and  sent  to  school  for  the  period  of unless  otherwise 

ordered  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  said  city  of 
Brooklyn,  or  until shall  be  discharged  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  the District  Police  Justice 

Court,  in  said  city  of  Brooklyn,  the day  of in  th© 

year^of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 


JPolice  JutHoe. 
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Fow  18. 
ATTBNDANOB  OFFI0BB*S  AFFIDAVIT. 


Thb  Pboplb  of  thb  State  of  Nbw  Yobk 
ov  Complaint  of 


V8, 


City  of  Bbooklyn,  County  of  Kings,  as, : 

residing  at 

No ,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  being  duly  sworn, 

says:  That  he  is  one  of  the  attendance  officers,  duly  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  children,"  passed  May  12,  1804  (Chapter  671,  Laws  of 
1894). 

That is  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and 

16  years,  viz.,  of  the  age  of years;  that  said 

is  a  child  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school; 
that  such  attendance  at  school  deponent  has  been  and  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure by  persuasion,  argument  or  any  means  other  than  force,  and  who 
said  deponent  has  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  public  places 
of  said  city  during  the  school  hours  of  the  school  day  of  the  term  of 
the  public  schools  of  said  city,  located  in  the  district  in  which  said 

« resides.     The  said 

is  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or 
service,  and  as  deponent  verily  believes  that  such  child  does  not  attend 
upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  and  is  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  is  a  proper  subject  to  apprehend  and  dispose  of  in 
accordance  with  and  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  aforesaid. 

Wherefore,  said  deponent  prays  that  said 

be  apprehended  and  dealt  with  as  the  law  may  direct. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of 

,189  . 
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F6HM  14. 
WABBANT. 

DISTRICT. 

State  op  New  York,  )      . 

City  op  Brooklyn  and  County  op  Kings,  )     " 

To  any  Constable  or  JPoliceman  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn : 

Whereas,  complaint  on  oath  has  been  made  before  the  undersigned, 

one  of  the  police  justices  in  and  for  the  said  city,  by 

,  an   attendance  officer  f or'the  city  of  Brooklyn, 

that ,  a  child  of  the 

age  of years,  is. 

wandering  about  the  streets  and  public   places,  and  growing  up  in 

ignorance  and  idleness,  and  who  the  said 

has  been  unable  to  ind:  ce  to  attend  lohool 

These  are  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  command  you,  the  said  constables  and  policemen,  and 
each  and  every  of  you,  to  apprehend  the  bod  of  the  said  defend- 
ant     and  forthwith  bring before  me  or  some  other  justice,  for 

the  city  of  Brooklyn  and   county  of  Kings,  at  the  police  court 

District,  in  the  said  city,  to  answer  the  said  charge,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  law  directs. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  189  • 


Pplice  Justice^ 


Form  16. 

axrkndanob  officbb*s  affidavit  to  causb  abbe8t  of  pabbnt 

ob  guabdian. 

State  op  New  York,  ) 

Cnr  OF  Brooklyn,  County  op  Kings.  J 

,  residing  at 

No ,  in  the  city  of 

Brooklyn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  one  of  the 
attendance  officers,  duly  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  compiilsory  education  of  chil- 
dren," passed  May  12,  1804  (Chapter  671,  Laws  of  1894). 

That is  a  child  between  the 

ages  of  8  and  16  years,  viz.,  of  the  age  of years;  that  said 

is  a  child  in  proper  physical  and  mental 
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condition  to  attend  school;  that  attendance  at  school  deponent  has  been 

and  is  unable  to  procure;  that  the  said 

is  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or 
service,  and  as  deponent  verily  believes,  such  child  does  not  attend 
upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school  and  is  growing  up 
in  ignorance. 

That ,  residing  at 

No ,  in  the  said  city  of 

Brooklyn,  is  the of  said  child,  and  refuses  or  neglects 

to  cause to  attend  upon  instruction  as  required  under  the 

provisions  of  said  act  aforesaid. 

Wherefore,  said  deponent  prays  that  said 

be  apprehended  and  dealt  with  as  the  law  directs. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  ) 

of 189  .  ) 


Form  16. 
BEIiEASB. 

7b  the 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  chapter  671  of  the  Laws 
of  1894,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  release   from  your 

custody ,  who  was  committed  to  your  charge 

on  the day  of ,  189  ,  by  Police  Justice 

holding  court  in  the District  Police   Court   of  the   city  of 

Brooklyn. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  official  seal  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  this day  of ,  189  . 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Thubsday  Aftbbnoon  Sbssion. 

The  Council  convened  at  2:15  p.  m.,  and  Superintendent  Emerson^  of 
Bnffalo,  continued  the  presentation  of  reports  by  the  special  oommittee 
on  the  administration  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  his  topio 
being  that  of  ungraded  schools  and  classes. 

Superintendent  Emerson.  —  Last  night  we  had  brought  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  management  of  schools  in  villages  and  those  in 
the  larger  citie«i,  showing  that  the  smaller  municipalities  had  many 
advantages,  in  that  the  superintendent  can  know  all  his  teachers 
personally,  and  so  be  able  to  help  them.  Of  course  this  is  largely 
lacking  in  cities  of  considerable  size.  In  cities  like  Buffalo  we  have 
the  problem  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  children,  and  business  must  be 
done  by  wholesale.  Among  40,000  children  there  are  1,000  different 
conditions,  and  yet  we  are  forced  to  divide  these  pupils  into  eight 
or  nine  grades,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  are  a  great  number 
who  will  not  fit  into  these  nine  pigeon-h6les.  In  a  community 
where  most  of  the  children  are  of  native  birth,  we  could  manage  with 
uniformity  in  this  matter.  But  in  this  city  we  have  largely  German 
children,  who,  though  they  may  be  just  as  intelligent  as  the  English 
children,  may  be  under  a  disadvantage  in  not  hearing  (English  at  home. 
We  have  a  large  Polish  population.  We  have  many  Italians  who  come 
to  school  without  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language  at  ail. 
Besides  these  facts,  we  have  to  face  these  additional  facts :  Some 
children  are  the  victims  of  cruel  parents.  There  are,  therefore,  pupils 
who  can  not  be  put  into  any  particular  grade.  They  may  be  too  far 
advanced  for  one  grade  and  not  enough  for  another.  Sometimes  they 
are  so  old  that  they  are  ashamed  to  go  where  they  belong.  I  want  to 
show  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  ungraded  school  in  every  large 
city.  The  question  that  confronts  us  with  these  pupils  is  this:  How 
can  we  do  most  for  them  ?  When  a  boy  can  not  get  any  particular 
good  in  any  particular  grade,  he  can  be  better  taken  care  of  by  a 
teacher  who  will  treat  him  individually.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
truancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  misfits.  They  are 
not  interested  in  the  work.  The  teacher  has  so  many  others  to  attend 
to  that  the  boy  is  neglected.  We  tried  the  ungraded  room  in  one 
school  last  year,  a  school  that  registers  about  2,60u  pupils.  It  has  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  show  practical  results,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  principal  considers  that  it  has  justified  its  establish- 
ment and  brought  forth  good  results.  I  have  not  considered  the 
qaestion  of  having  a  room  of  this  kind  as  a  carrying  out  of  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  In  a  large  school^  of  course, 
it  can  be  done  with  less  expense;  in  a  smaller  town  it  would  be  more 
burdensome. 

The  Council  now  proceeded  to  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  choice  of  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Superintendent  Godwin  nominated,  for  president,  Superintendent  R. 
V.  K.  Montfort,  of  Newburgh.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Superintendent  Cole. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Council  for  Super- 
intendent Montfoit,  and  he  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

For  yice-president.  Superintendent  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse,  was 
nominated  by  Superintendent  Cole,  and  the  nomination  was  seconded 
by  Superintendent  Gk>dwin.  On  motion,  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Council  for  Superintendent  Blodgett,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Superintendent  Beardsley  nominated  Emmet  Belknap,  of  Lockport, 
for  re-election  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  on  motion,  the  president- 
elect cast  the  ballot  of  the  Council  for  Superintendent  Belknap. 

The  Council  was  then  inyited,  by  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  of 
Utioa,  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  that  also  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Utioa,  four  members  of  which  were  present,  to  meet  in  Utica  next  year 

Superintendent  Montfort  renewed  his  invitation  of  one  year  ago  to 
the  Council  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Newburgh.  It  appearing  that 
the  Council  haying  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  in  Newburgh  after 
meeting  in  Buffalo,  and  that  Dr.  Montfort's  invitation  made  one  year 
ago  was  withdrawn  at  that  time  with  such  understanding,  the  present 
inyitation  of  Utica  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Newburgh,  in  expecta- 
tion of  renewing  it  next  year.  The  ballot  of  the  Council  was  cast  for 
Newburgh. 

Superintendent  Emerson,  on  behalf  of  the  grammar  school  principals 
of  Buffalo,  invited  the  members  of  the  Council  to  an  informal  reception 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Genesee  Hotel,  at  the  close  of  the  evening  session 
of  the  Council,  to-day.  On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  with 
thanks. 

Mr.  Randolph  McNutt,  of  Buffalo,  also  invited  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  accompany  him  on  an  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls,  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  members  expressed  their  ability  and  pleasure 
to  do  so,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  consideration  of  the  topic  —  Manual 
training  in  the  regular  courses  of  study ^  or  in  schools  having  only 


^ 
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ordinary  appliances.  This  topio  was  presented  by  Superintendent 
James  Godwin,  who  had  brought  for  the  purpose  an  exhibit  of  manual 
training  work  done  by  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools  of  New  York  city 
in  which  such  course  is  in  operation.  The  presentation  of  the  subjeot 
was  largely  explanation  and  comment  upon  the  exhibit,  and  attracted 
close  attention.  The  exhibit  of  school  work  from  New  York  city  was 
constituted  as  follows :  Regular  course  of  study  —  Primary  department 
—  Work  with  splints  and  tablets;  weaving;  study  of  geometric  solids, 
including  surface  development  and  construction  of  the  solids;  paper- 
folding  and  paper-cutting;  drawing,  including  original  designs,  color 
study. 

Manual  training  course  of  study  —  Primary  department  —  Sewing; 
paper  folding  and  paper-cutting;  statement  of  the  teacher's  experience 
in  day  work. 

Male  grammar  —  Woodwork,  with  drawings  for  same;  geometric 
.drawings  and  geometric  solids  constructed  from  pasteboard  or  paper 
from  drawings;  maps. 

Female  grammar  —  Sewing;  compositions  on  cooking;  illustrated 
compositions  on  science;  object  drawing,  designing  and  map  drawing; 
geometric  drawings,  including  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  solids; 
relief  maps  in  wax. 

Mr.  Godwin  explained  the  several  divisions  of  the  exhibit,  showing 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  woodwork,  all  of  the  work  presented 
could  be  done  in  schools  having  the  ordinary  accommodations,  and  that 
all  of  the  subjects  in  the  manual  training  course  of  study  had  an 
educational  value. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  city  had  engrafted  upon  the  regular 
course  of  study  all  of  the  splint  and  tablet  work,  mechanical  and 
geometrical  drawing,  construction  work,  paper-folding  and  cutting, 
which  were  contained  in  the  manual  training  course  of  study.  In 
answer  to  questions,  he  explained  the  relation  of  the  manual  work  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  study,  saying  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
agreement  that  history,  geography  and  science  teaching  had  been  moot 
benefited;  and  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  instruction  in  written 
language  had  been  aided,  at  least.  In  connection  with  this  topic 
President  Whitney  said:  I  saw  the  work  done  in  Principal  O'Neiirs 
school.  All  this  is  done  with  only  such  appliances  as  any  school  can 
be  easily  supplied  with.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  the  most  instmotlTe 
and  important  phase  of  the  work  I  had  ever  seen.  It  is  better 
than  all  the  shop-work  that  can  be  done,  and  it  is  fundamental.  I 
went  to  Yonkers  and  was  aaked  by  the  superintendent  to  vint  one  ef 
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tlie  poorer  schools.  My  impression  was,  and  is  to-day,  that  it  oonld 
■ot  have  been  done  in  some  of  the  schools  of  New  York  where  they 
hare  the  best  training  and  best  advantages  for  the  work. 

President  Whitney  stated  that  the  council  having  taken  no  action 
looking  to  the  discharge  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  it  would  be 
kia  judgment  and  wish  that  the  committee  be  continued,  without 
crfumge.  Such  was  the  unanimously  expressed  wish  of  the  Council,  and 
the  committee  was  reannounced  as  consisting  of  Superintendent  Cole, 
bhmirman;  and  Superintendents  Godwin,  Maxwell,  Blodgett,  C.  B. 
Gorton,  E.  W.  Griffith,  and  Sherman  Williams. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  until  8:15  p.  m. 


Thubsdat  Eybnino  Session. 

President  Whitney  announced  that  Topic  No.  8  on  program  would 
temporarily  yield  precedence  to  Topic  9,  and  called  upon  Superin- 
tendent George  Griffith,  of  Utica,  to  introduce  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  conferences  on  mathematics  studies  and  on  nature  studies 
to  the  "  committee  of  ten." 

Superintendent  Griffith. —  While  agreeing  with  the  report  of  the 
conferences  on  mathematics  studies  in  the  main,  there  are  some  por- 
tions or  particulars  with  reference  to  which  I  must  dissent.  I  agree 
with  the  recommendation  that  teaching  should  rise  more  to  generaliza- 
tion and  with  that  portion  of  the  report  which  recommends  training  for 
facility  and  accuracy.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  portion  which  recom- 
mends leaving  out  so  much  of  commercial  arithmetic. 

The  report  recommends,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

Arithmetic. —  1.  **  Omit  what  perplex  and  exhaust  without  affording 
any  valuable  mental  discipline,  e.  g.y —  compound  proportion,  cube  root, 
abstract  mensuration,  obsolete  denominate  quantities  and  the  greater 
part  of  commercial  arithmetic."  In  respect  to  compound  proportion 
I  would  say  yes.  Cube  root,  partly.  Mensuration,  I  am  in  doubt. 
Commercial  arithmetic,  no.  Their  argument  for  the  latter  is  not 
aoand.  I  should  recommend  bringing  into  and  using  in  schools  stock 
reports  from  the  papers;  having  pupils  go  through  the  processor  bank- 
ing, making  out  notes  and  checks,  have  them  properly  discounted,  etc . 
We  can  prepare  pupils  for  practical  business  operations. 

S.  ''The  method  throughout  should  be  objective."  This  should  hold 
good  at  the  beginning  of  subjects  only.  Use  objective  illustrations  to 
get  rid  of  perplexities  and  assist  inductions,  but  pupils  should  be  led  to 
rbe  to  general  abstract  truths  and  apply  them. 
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3.  ''Rules  should  be  derived  inductively,  not  stated  dogmatically." 
Emphatically,  yes.  They  should  also  sometimes  be  derived  deduc- 
tively by  advanced  pupils. 

4,  "  Drill  more  for  facility  and  accuracy .  '*  True  to  a  certain  extent, 
especially  the  drill  for  accuracy;  but  facility  and  accuracy  are  not 
everything.     They  can  be  both  gained  and  lost. 

I  should  add  two  more,  viz. : —  (a)  Teaching  should  rise  to  broad 
generalizations  and  pupils  thus  be  led  to  see  the  unity  of  the  subject, 
e.  g.y  analysis  of  the  process  of  "  carrying "  ;  principles  of  multiplica- 
tion, etc. 

(b)  We  should  aim  at  power  to  conquer  new  difficulties  as  well  as 
familiarity  with  practices  in  actual  life.  This  comes  from  rising  to 
general  truths  and  applying.     (Illustrations  were  given.) 

Geometry. —  The  report  recommends: 

A.  In  concrete  Geometry. —  "  In  the  early  years  of  the  primary 
school  this  work  could  be  done  in  connection  with  the  regular  couraes 
in  drawing  and  modeling,  and  at  about  the  age  of  10  years  systematic 
instruction  in  concrete  geometry  should  begin  and  should  occupy  about 
one  hour  per  week  for  at  least  three  years."  I  believe  in  thi-i,  and  have 
often  wished  for  the  opportunity  to  try  it.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  easier 
than  algebra,  and  more  interesting  and  practical  than  much  of  arith- 
metic. 

B.  Demonstrative  Geometry. —  After  statement  of  fundamental 
ideas  or  concepts. 

1.  "Elegant  oral  demonstration."  Good,  but  comes  after  good 
written  demonstration. 

2.  "After  power  of  rigorous  logical  demonstration,  then  origbal 
demonstration."  I  have  some  doubts  on  this.  I  think  original  work  is 
^he  best  place  to  teach  power.  Teacher  and  pupil  work  out  demon- 
stration together.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  work  out  demonstration. 
It  i»  the  end  of  a  journey ;  there  are  starting  point,  aids  and  means. 
Work  backward,  if  necessary. 

Discussion. 

Superintendents  Beardsley,  Blodgett,  Godwin  and  Dr.  Cassety  of  the 
Buffalo  Normal  School  spoke,  but  their  remarks  were  not  taken  by  the 
stenographer. 

Superintendent  Diamond.  —  How  many  of  us  learned  geometry  in 
this  way  ? 

Superintendent  N  orris.  —  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  mental 

arithmetic  was  not  taught  in  our  days .     I  would  honestly  and  oandidly 

M9k  tor  information  as  to  wbat  I  oan  do  for  arithmetic  in  my  lohools 
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Superintendent  Griffith.  —  Take  mental  arithmetiOy  which  will  be  suc- 
cessful if  taught  properly.  I  think  my  pupils  up  to  the  standard  of 
other  subjects  in  arithmetic. 

Superintendent  Godwin.  —  To  my  mind  arithmetic  is  better  taught 
than  ever. 

Superintendent  Rogers,  of  Jamestown,  spoke  first  on  the  report  of  the 
conferences  on  nature  studies. 

Superintendent  Rogers.  —  One  of  tlie  chief  difficulties  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  nature  studies  lies  in  the  inability  of  teachers  to  correctly  pre- 
sent the  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  teaching  natural  history  in  some 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  There  is  nothing  better  to  arouse  inter- 
est than  to  observe  animal  and  plant  life.  These  will  not  catch  a  child's 
mind  unless  they  appeal  to  actual  observation.  Natural  history  can  be 
introduced  without  becoming  a  burden  to  teachers  or  the  course.  The 
value  of  text-book,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  natural  history,  is,  in  my 
mind,  doubtful. 

Superintendent  F.  J.  Diamond. —  Using  a  book  of  suggestive  ques- 
tions arranged  according  to  months  is  practical.  For  instance,  for  the 
month  of  September,  the  constellation  of  stars ;  the  ripening  fruits  ; 
the  seeds  and  their  gathering  ;  changes  in  the  appearance  of  leaves  as 
touched  by  frost ;  changes  in  habitats  of  birds,  etc. 

RifiPOBT   OF    TUB    0 JNFKRBN^Cifi     OS     NA.TaBB     SfUOIBS    TO     TUB     CoSC- 

MiTTBB  OF  Ten. 

Superintendent  Whitney  bald:  It  is  not  a  question  whether  nature 
studies  are  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  or  not.  In  every  well- 
arranged  and  efficient  system  of  schools  they  are  taught.  Every 
teacher  skilled  in  primary  instruction,  reading,  language,  etc.,  does 
teach  elementary  science,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  teaching  is  incidental, 
not  regular,  fragmentary,  scrappy,  limited,  Uoks  continuity,  system, 
purpose. 

There  is  not  unity  in  the  teaching;  it  is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the 
system  as  is  reading,  number,  language,  etc.,  and  is  not  a  prominent 
factor  in  unifying  the  work  of  the  grades. 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  a  serious  obstacle,  viz.:  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  purpose,  the  end  and  aim  of  nature  study  in  the  primary 
schools. 

The  too  general  view  is  that  the  chief  object  is  the  gaining  of  knowl- 
edge, when,  in  fact,  this  is  the  least  and  last  of  the  objects  sought. 

In  harmony  with  this  view  the  sciences  have  mainly  been  taught  for 
their  value  in  themselves,  the  knowledge  gained.    The  \a«^\yv^  \aj^ 
been  an  e/ui  instead  of  a  means. 
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However  true  these  views  may  be  when  applied  to  adults^  in  thA 
college  and  the  university,  they  are  most  misleading  and  misohievooB 
in  primary  schools.  The  opposition  heretofore  to  science  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  is  that  they  can  not  be  taught  in  their  entirety,  and 
errors  may  inculcated.  Now  the  truth  is,  the  elements  of  all  the 
natural  sciences  can  be  successfully  taught  in  the  lowest  grade  primary. 

They  are  within  the  ability  of  the  child  to  understand,  he  can  dis- 
cover and  apply  them  for  himself;  they  come  within  his  experience  and 
are  especially  adapted  to  his  inquiring  mind.  The  only  question  in  this 
teaching,  as  in  the  teaching  of  every  other  subject,  is  to  observe  the 
child's  limitations,  to  keep  within  his  ability  to  discover  and  interpret. 
The  mind  grows  by  means  of  percepts  and  concepts.  The  avenues 
through  which  the  elements  of  these  percepts  and  concepts  must  be 
gained  are  the  senses,  and  must  be  obtained  through  the  child's  direct, 
individual  observation  and  experience.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  furnish  the  means — the  material,  and  direct  the  child  in  thu 
work. 

The  conference  on  nature  studies  state  tersely  the  primary  object 
of  nature  study;  first,  the  attainment  of  interest;  second,  of  power; 
third,  knowledge. 

The  First.,  Interest  in  Nature  is  absolutely  indispensable,  is  easy  to 
attain,  the  only  care  is  to  direct  and  restrain  too  intense  interest.  The 
Second,  "power,"  —  power  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and*  ability 
to  express  correctly  what  is  seen,  to  observe,  compare,  relate,  judge  — 
in  short,  to  think  and  express;  and  the  third,  knowledge — will — ,  must 
follow.  Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
giving  suitable  instruction.  Yet  this  is  not  insuperable.  The  first 
need  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  nature,  purpose  and 
scope  of  this  work«  A  demand  for  it  and  means  will  be  supplied, 
indeed,  is  at  hand,  for  the  training  necessary  for  appropriate  teaching. 

Three  years  ago  I  saw  the  successful  working  out  and  application  of 
this  system  in  the  professional  training  department  of  Cook  County 
Normal  School  under  Professor  Jackman,  author  of  the  system.  A  few 
days  since  I  observed  the  complete  and  satisfactory  applicatioB 
of  this  system  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Saginaw, 
East-side,  Michigan.  The  work  was  introduced  September,  1893,  and 
IB  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  a  graduate  of  Cook  County  Normal 
School  and  a  pupil  of  Professor  Jackman. 

I  spent  two  days  in  a  study  of  the  plan  and  means  used,  saw  the 
work  in  the  training  class  and  in  the  ward  schools.  The  results  are  not 
only  satisfactory  but  surprising.  I  have  never  seen  children  dearer  in 
thought,  more  apt  in  expression  and  possessing  as  much  definite  knowi. 
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edge.  The  intereBt  was  iDtense.  They  were  dealing  with  things, 
making  and  arranging,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  hotanical  and 
zoological  oolleotionB  of  ohjects  they  had  observed  through  different 
stages  of  change  and  growth;  collections  of  minerals,  studying  fermen- 
;tation,  seeds  and  germination,  performing  simple  physical  experiments, 
making  daily  weather  records,  —  winds,  dew,  frost,  clouds,  rain,  tem- 
perature, etc.,  etc. — making  deductions  within  their  range  as  intelli- 
gent as  adults,  and  acquiring  habits  of  observing,  recording  and  inferring 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  after  years.  The  elements  of  eight 
natural  sciences  (including  geography,  nine)  are  taught. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  reading,  number,  etc.,  are  applica- 
tions of  the  nature  work.  Drawing  harmonizes  with  this  study,  and 
even  the  songs  of  the  children  have  special  reference  to  Nature. 
Everything  studied  is  drawn,  oral  and  written  descriptions  are  given. 

The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  drawing  were  remarkable. 

The  special  teacher  instructs  the  regular  teachers,  requires  of  them, 
in  advance,  full  outlines  of  work  to  be  given  the  following  week,  with 
a  "  knowledge  paper "  showing  the  progress  and  preparation  of  the 
teacher,  and  supervises  their  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Under  such  provisions,  nature  studies  can  not  fail  to  be  most 
attractive  and  useful  and  I  believe  will  soon  be  regarded  as  indispens- 
able and  become  a  leading  feature  in  every  efficient  system  of  schools. 

Principal  Cassety  spoke  at  some  length  on  object-teaching,  with 
reference  to  nature  studies  and  to  geography,  but  no  abstract  of  his 
remarks  was  taken. 

The  secretary  was  absent  from  this  session  of  the  Council,  and  regrets 
his  inability  to  report  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Cassety  and  several  other 
speakers  in  their  proper  connection. 

Superintendent  Blodgett  asked  the  privilege  of  referring  to  the  State 
Association  of  Grammar  School  Principals,  formed  last  year,  and  said 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  induce  principals  to  join  that  associa- 
tion. He  announced  that  the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Syracuse  during  Christmas  week.  i 

President  Browning,  of  that  association,  was  present,  and  requested 
all  superintendents  to  urge  grammar  school  principals  to  attend  its 
meetings. 

Superintendent  Emerson  invited  the  grammar  school  principals  of 
Buffalo  to  join  the  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls. 

President  Whitney  reminded  the  Council  of  the  reception  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  at  the  Genesee,  and  the  Council  adjourned  to 
meet  the  grammar  school  principals  there. 
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The  proceedings  of  this  annual  meeting  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  most  enjoyable  informal  reception  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  its  members  by  the  grammar  school  principals  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Genesee.  An  hour  of  fraternal  intercourse  slipped  all 
too  quickly  by,  and  delicate  refreshments  were  served.  Principal  H,  C. 
De  Groat  gracefully  presided  as  toastmaster,  and  called  out  for  brief 
speeches  many  superintendents  and  principals,  all  of  whom  found 
something  interesting  and  profitable  to  say. 


Friday  Mornixo  Session. 

The  Council  took  up  discussion  of  the  topic  —  the  place  of  book- 
keeping, stenography  and  typewriting  in  a  public  school  system. 
Superintendent  Cole  was  the  first  speaker. 

Superintendent  Cole  thought  that  the  question  is  one  capable  of  a 
tolerably  definite  answer.  In  his  opinion  the  place  of  such  studies  is 
near  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  That  there  should  be  very 
little  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  Stenography  should  come  near  the 
end  of  the  course.  There  is,  he  thought,  danger  of  very  crude  work 
in  this  subject.  He  said  that  in  Albany  they  had  about  50  students 
pursuing  stenography.  We  would  shorten  the  school  life  of  many  by 
opening  the  commercial  courses  at  the  end  of  the  second  high  school 
year.  We  do  not  open  bookkeeping  to  students  until  it  is  reached  in 
the  high  school  course. 

Superintendent  Benham,  Niagara  Falls. — I  hope  this  subject  will  be 
freely  presented.  It  is  one  upon  which  I  wish  information.  We  are 
at  a  point  where  we  are  encountering  a  demand,  and  must  arrive  at 
some  definite  conclusion.  ""^ 

Superintendent  Godwin. — How  about  the  view  held  by  many,  of  the 
practicability  of  the  early  introduction  of  stenography  for  educational 
purposes  ?  It  is  just  now  being  somewhat  largely  adopted  in  cities  in 
(he  West. 

Superintendent  Cole. —  That  view  has  acquired  some  prominence,  but 
I  have  not  thought  favorably  of  it. 

Superintendent  Belknap. —  This  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  importance. 
It  became  necessary  for  us  in  Lockp(>rt  to  meet  this  question  for  our- 
selves more  than  two  years  ago.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  local 
conditions  and  demand.  Ordinary  school  provisions  for  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  business  training  are  still  sufficient  in  some  places;  in 
otbera  ibey  are  not.    With  us  opportunity  for  those  whose  tastes  and 
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necessities  were  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  hi^h  school  and  strong  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
broader  academic  education,  met  with  consideration.  Our  board 
decided  upon  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department  of  commer- 
cial education  for  those  having  sufficient  maturity  and  education  to 
pursue  it  with  profit  to  themselves,  carefully  guarding  admission  to  it, 
and  opening  such  admission  in  proper  cases  to  those  of  16  years  of  age 
who  were  qualified  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  The  commercial 
course  was  made  comprehensive,  sufficient  to  profitably  occupy  the 
entire  time  of  diligent  students  for  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years. 
At  first  it  did  not  include  stenography.  That  qualification  has  now 
become  of  such  importance  in  connection  with  ordinary  clerical  pur- 
suits that  it  was  added  as  soon  as  the  number  of  students  were  suoh  as 
to  justify  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher.  Admissions  are 
made  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  upon  the  application  of  parents 
only,  and  upon  reasons  stated,  which  enable  him  to  determine  the 
urgent  necessity,  and  to  prevent  an  unwise  step  on  part  of  parent  or 
student.  .  Students  must  first  complete  the  advanced  grammar  course 
and  as  much  of  the  night  school  course  as  they  can  or  will  before  such 
admission.  By  thus  carefully  guarding  and  not  encouraging  entrance 
upon  a  commercial  course,  we  have  satisfied  a  reasonable  demand  in 
the  community,  gained  increased  confidence  and  support  for  public 
education  in  general,  and  lengthened  the  school  life  of  a  good  many 
pupils  who  would  not  have  entered  upon  a  high  school  course.  Enroll- 
ments and  attendance  in  the  high  school  have  not  diminished,  but 
increased  far  beyond  that  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  any  increase 
of  population  of  the  city.  Many  of  these  commercial  students,  who 
are  thorough  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  would  have  been  uninter- 
-ested  and  unsatisfactory  students  in  the  high  school,  which  now  is  freed 
from  the  burden  of  carrying  that  load,  and  thus  the  high  school  is 
strengthened.  It  is  n  ot  altogether  a  matter  of  what  is  ultimately  best, 
as  the  educator  looks  upon  it,  for  the  pupiL  The  parent  also  has  his 
ideal,  and  his  necessity  and  right,  to  urge.  He  asks  for  opportunity 
for  his  child,  and  that  it  be  not  delayed  too  late  to  meet  his  needs.  A 
reasonable  demand  satisfied,  he  is  the  more  willing  to  give  his  vote  and 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  sustaining  liberal  education  in  all  depart- 
ments. There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  discipli- 
nary and  culture  value  of  commercial  studies.  In  these  as  in  other 
subjects  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  instruc- 
tion, as  much  discipline  as  well  as  practical  information  can  be  derived 
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from  the  proper  Btady  of  bookkeeping  as  from  any  one  of  several  of  the 
ordinary  academic  English  branches;  as  much  from  the  study  of  com- 
mercial law  as  from  the  study  of  economics.  We  do  our  work  upon 
that  ideal.  There  is  as  much  exercise  of  thought  and  reasoning  in  the 
work  as  is  common  in  other  studies.  There  is  no  necessity  for  separa- 
tion of  the  two  departments,  but  with  us  the  adjustment  is  very  satis- 
factory and  it  affords  opportunity  for  systematic  concentration.  Book- 
keeping is  also  an  optional  study  in  two  of  the  high  school  courses, 
students  being  privileged  to  pursue  it  for  one  year.  There  are  no 
optional  studies  in  the  commercial  course  except  stenography. 

Superintendent  Blodgett. —  It  seems  to  me  that  while  it  is  possible 
to  determine  what  is  being  done  in  commercial  courses,  there  is  danger 
of  undoing.  You  can  not  always  tell  what  students  would  do  if  they 
did  not  have  this  opportunity.  How  could  I  as  superintendent  in  a 
large  city  be  sure  that  many  of  those  admitted  to  a  commercial  course 
would  not  otherwise  go  to  the  high  school  ? 

Superintendent  GriDitb  inquired  what  proportion  of  commercial 
students  took  a  portion  of  the  high  school  course  before  entering  upon 
commercial  work. 

Superintendent  Belknap. —  A  good  many.  The  requirement  of  16 
years  of  age  before  such  admission  secures  that.  Students  can  not 
leave  the  high  school  for  the  commercial  school  except  at  the  end  of  a 
school  year  or  semester,  and  not  then  if  they  have  made  a  failure  in 
their  work  because  of  neglect  or  inattendance.  This  year  three  of 
the  graduates  of  last  year's  high  school  class  have  enrolled  in  the  oom- 
mercial  school.  I  do  not  look  upon  commercial  studies  as  being  neces- 
sarily any  more  special  than  those  of  preparation  for  any  other  definite 
purpose.  The  preparation  of  a  student  for  a  general  business  life  is 
not  more  special  than  that  of  preparation  for  a  particular  course  in  ool- 
lege.  Both  are  wise  in  individual  instances,  and  if  one  is  legitimate 
the  other  is  equally  so. 

President  Whitney. —  I  agree  with  the  position  of  Superintendent 
Cole  in  regard  to  stenography  alone,  but  with  reference  to  bookkeeping 
and  other  studies  there  are  conditions  that  confront  us.  We  would 
like  to  have  all  students  pursue  a  full  high  school  course,  but  with  the 
many  that  is  an  impossibility.  By  the  time  they  would  be  pursuing  it 
the  question  with  them  is  a  bread-and-butter  consideration.  This  dis- 
cussion has  taken  largely  the  direction  of  study  for  culture.  There  is 
a  large  element  in  our  communities  that  can  never  become  scholars. 
That  which  can  reasonably  be  done  to  increase  the  opportunity  of  suc- 
cess in  daily  occupation  for  such  must  be  conceded. 
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8«peiintendent  Maxwell  referred  to  the  large  number  who  never 
reAoh  the  high  school  Those  in  high  schools  do  not  usually  exceed 
8  p«r  cent,  of  tlie  school  enrollment  in  cities.  To  me  the  question 
is  how  shall  we  make  the  high  school  so  attractive  as  to  bring  and 
keep  more  there.  I  have  felt  that  it  has  become  very  desirable  to  have 
a  oommercial  course. 

Superintendent  Gk)dwin. —  Our  board  of  education  takes  a  different 
view  of  this  subject  from  that  held  in  Brooklyn.  We  would  have 
stenography,  like  music,  for  its  educational  value.  The  cities  of  the 
West  are  taking  an  advanced  position  in  this  matter.  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  elements  of  stenography  will  be  taught  in  the 
gnunmar  grades. 

Superintendent  Maxwell. —  In  Brooklyn  we  look  upon  stenography 
as  not  yet  a  universal  means  of  communication.  Typewritiog  is.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  school  population 
of  New  York  is  in  the  high  school. 

Superintendent  Godwin.— I  will  answer  the  question  of  my  friend, 
the  luminous  star  which  has  so  brilliantly  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  milky- way,  in  this  way,  the  only  proper  way:  that  it  is  not  half  so 
large  as  it  would  be  if  accommodations  were  provided. 

Superintendent  Rogers.  —  I  want  to  strengthen  and  help  my  granmiar 
school  If  we  could  realize  our  ideal  of  40  or  60  per  cent,  in  the  high 
school  we  should  break  down  the  whole  system  as  it  now  is ;  the 
community  could  not  stand  the  expense. 

Superintendent  Sawyer.  —  We  have  had  a  good  many  facts  stated. 
If  we  can  put  these  two  facts  together  we  can  help  a  great  many 
people  to  better  living  and  doing. 

Superintendent  Greene,  Albion. —  This  question  on  its  practical  side, 
fitting  boys  for  business,  has  been  with  us  for  the  past  six  years.  We 
have  found  it  desirable  to  strengthen  this  work  of  late,  in  the  direction 
of  the  regular  school  work.  We  have  optional  studies,  among  which 
are  bookkeeping,  etc.  We  have  40  in  commercial  studies,  largely 
girls,  not  pursuing  bookkeeping  for  business,  but  as  a  part  of  general 
work. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Munn,  who  as  Superintendent  Emerson's  office  assistant 
had  assisted  in  taking  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  spoke  in  the  discus- 
sion, saying  that  there  were  many  insufficiently -trained  and  incompetent 
persons  seeking  and  obtaining  employment  as  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers.  That  private  commercial  schools  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  fact.     That  in  fact  many  of  them  were  frauds.     That^if 
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the  public  schools  opeaed  the  opportunity  and  did  thorough  work  the 
number  of  such  incompetent  persons  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Council  having  consumed  all  the  time  at  its  disposal  for  this 
discutrssion,  it  was  discontinued. 

On  motion,  the  subjects  upon  the  present  program  that  had  not  been 
reached  were  deferred  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 


Friday  Morning,  End  of  Session. 

The  hour  for  closing  the  session  having  come,  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  was  discontinued,  and  upon  motion  the  subjects  on  the 
program  that  had  not  been  reached  were  continued  for  the  program  of 
next  year's  meeting. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  announced  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, of  Cleveland,  February  19-21, 1895,  cordially  inviting  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  attend,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  an  unusually 
large  delegation  from  this  State  will  be  in  attendance.  He  announced 
that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of  unusual  importance;  and  referred,  par- 
ticularly, to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  report  will  be  prepared  and  presented  under  three  heads:  — 

1.  Thk  Ohganizaiion  of  City  School  Systems:     Submitted  by 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D.,  Illinois  State  University. 

2.  Methods  of  Training  Teachers:     Submitted  by  Superintend- 

ent Tarbell,  of  Providence. 

8.  Correlation  of  Studies:  Submitted  by  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Harris^ 
LL.  D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Eiiucation. 

President  Whitney  introduced  president-elest.  Superintendent  R.  V. 
K.  Montfort,  and  resigned  the  gavel.  President  Montfort  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  council  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  but  made 
no  extended  remarks. 

Superintendent  Gorton  offered  the  following  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Heaolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  of  School  Superintendents 
are  eminently  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Superintendent  Barney  Whitney,  for  the  earnestness  and 
efficiency  that  have  marked  the  performance  of  his  official  daties 
during  the  year,  and  especially  for  the  manner  in  which,  as  presiding 
officer,  he  has  expedited  the  business  of  this  session,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  promoted  the  interests  in  the  discussion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  President  Whitney  feel- 
Ingly  responded. 
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Superintendent  Harris  offered  the  following,  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  tender  Superintendent  Emerson,  in  the 
most  hearty  and  earnest  manner,  its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  many 
efforts  made  by  him  to  make  our  stay  a  pleasant  one;  and  that  we 
thank  him  heartily  for  the  many  proofs  of  his  kindness. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Cole,  the  Council  extended  thanks  to 
the  press  of  the  city  for  its  notices  and  reports  of  the  meeting. 

President  Montfort  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  the  fact 
that  no  formal  action  had  been  taken  upon  the  report  of  Superin- 
tendent Godwin  ;  received  and  ordered  printed. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Superintendent  Oodwin  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretary  for 
his  efficient  services  during  the  past  year.     Carried. 

On  motion  the  Council  adjourned  to  meet  at  Newburgh,  October  16, 
1895. 

Mbhbbbs  Pbbsbnt  at  this  Mbbtino. 

Superintendent  Barney  Whitney,  president,  Ogdensburg. 

Superintendent  R.  V.  K.  Montfort,  vice-president,  Newburgh. 

Superintendent  Emmet  Belknap,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Lockport 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Babcock,  Dunkirk. 

Superintendent  E.  J.  Beardsley,  Elmira. 

Superintendent  N.  L.  Benham,  Niagara  Falls. 

Superintendent  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse. 

Principal  James  M.  Cassety,  Normal  School,  Buffalo. 

Inspector  Charles  N.  Cobb,  Regents'  office,  Albany. 

Superintendent  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany. 

Superintendent  C.  V.  Coon,  Cortland. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Caswell,  Little  Falls. 

Superintendent  F.  J.  Diamond,  Tonawanda. 

Superintendent  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Estee,  Oloversville. 

A.  W.  Edwards,  611  Crouse  avenue,  Sj'racuse. 

George  Fenton,  Broadalbin. 

H.  P.  French,  Albany. 

Superintendent  Charles  W.  Gorton,  Yonkere, 

Superintendent  J.  Irving  Gorton,  Sing  Sing. 

Superintendent  F.  A.  Greene,  Albion. 

Assistant  Superintendent  James  Gorton,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Greene,  New  York. 
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Superintendent  E.  W.  Griffith,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Harris,  Catskill. 

Superintendent  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Coming. 

Superintendent  P.  M.  Hull,  Waverly. 

Superintendent  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs. 

R.  A.  Kneeland,  Rochester. 

Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  Batavia. 

Superintendent  W.  D.  Manro,  Rome. 

Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn. 

President  William  J.  Milne,  LL.  D.,  Normal  College,  Albany. 

Superintendent  Clinton  S.  Marsh,  North  Tonawanda. 

Principal  Charles  D.  McLean,  Brockport. 

Randolph  McNutt,  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  Milton  Noyes,  Rochester. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua. 

Principal  F.  B.  Palmer,  N(»rmal  School,  Fredonia. 

Superintendent  W.  R.  Prentice,  Hornellsville. 

Superintendent  James  G.  Riggs,  Plattsburgh. 

Superintendent  R.  R.  Rogers,  Jamestown. 

Superintendent  M.  W.  Scott,  Binghamton. 

Superintendent  George  F.  Sawyer,  Lansingburgh. 

Superintendent  Benjamin  B.  Snow,  Auburn. 

Principal  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  Normal  School,  Potsdam. 

Superintendent  William  H.  Truesdale,  Geneva. 

Superintendent  W.  G.  Williams,  Watertown. 

Inspector  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Albany. 

Superintendent  I.  E.  Toung,  New  Rochelle. 

Visitors. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  YorL 

Hon.  John  B.  Pound,  Board  of  Education,  Lockport 

John  E.  Brundage,  Board  of  Education,  Utica. 

G.  A.  Burdeman,  Board  of  Education,  Utica. 

John  E.  Carberry,  Board  of  Education,  Utica. 

John  B.  Jones,  Board  of  Education,  Utica. 

Horatio  8.  Moore,  Bgard  of  Education,  Utica. 

N.  L.  Button,  Rochester. 

Professor  Lrving  P.  Bishop,  Buffalo. 

Orrin  C.  Bugbee,  Buffalo. 

K  H.  Dimmioky  Buffalo. 
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SuperinteDdent  J.  F.  Carfrey^  Salamanca. 

H.  C.  D6  Oroat,  Buffalo. 

P.  W.  Fisher,  Buffalo. 

Franklin  D.  Love,  Buffalo. 

William  L.  Sprague,  Buffalo. 

Major  Stowitz,  Buffalo. 

W.  D.  Pulsifer,  New  York. 

H.  M.  Sbattock,  Medina. 

Herman  P.  Smith,  New  York. 

Principal  Edward  Hay  ward,  Lockport. 

Colonel  Lewis  M.  Evans,  Buffalo. 

Principal  N.  P.  Browning,  Buffalo. 

Principal  F.  M.  McMurray,  Buffalo. 

J.  A.  Ellsworth,  New  York. 

M.  Childs,  New  York. 

And  several  others  whose  names  were  not   registered   with    the 

secretary. 

EMMET  BELKNAP, 

Secretary. 
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Secretaries^ 
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Transportation  Agent, 
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JAMES  M.  MILNE,  ULYSSES  G.  WELCH, 
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PROGRAMME. 


Wbdnbsdat,  Jajiuabt  16. 

10   A.    M. 

Address  of  welcome  — 

James  M.  MUne,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
W.  H.  Jolmson,  Esq. 

Begponaes — 

Condu'ctor  Isaax;  H.  Stout, 
Oommissioner  Charles  H.  Howell. 

Our   School   System Ccmmlssioner  .  F.   K   Smitii. 

Report  of  trea^uirer. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

2  p.  M. 

Report  of  committee  on  legislation  — 

Commissioner  A.   Edson  HalL 

Uniform  Examinations Commissioner  Clyde  C.  Hill. 

Management  of  'Training  Classes Elisha  Curtiss,  A.  M. 

Thubsdat,  Janijabt  17. 

10   A.    M. 

Address  — 
Hou.  James  F.  Crocker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Province  of  the  Institute E.  N.  Jones,  A.  M.  Ph.  D. 

Election  of  officemk 

2  p.  M. 

Discussion  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  — 

Superintendent  Qiarles  W.  Ode, 
Oonduictor  Henry  R  Sanfoid, 
Commissioner  Edward  C.  Douglas, 
CommisBioner  Timothy  C.  Adams. 

Sununer  Schools Superintendent  Sherman  Williams. 

Fbidat,  Januabt  18. 

10   A.    M. 

Needs  of  Our  Public  Schools  — 

'  Oommiaiioner  Charles  D.  Hill. 

Report   of  committee   to  revise   course  of  study  for  cooimon 
adhooiUi — 

Ooomiifl^oner  Leon  O.  WiswdL 
Report  at  standing  oommitteeB. 
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PsOOBKDIKaS     OF     THE     FoRTtBTH     AnNUAL     MeETIKO,     HeLD     AT 

Oneonta,  January  16,  17  and  18,  3  8P5. 

Thie  fortieth  annual  seaedon  of  the  New  York  State  AABodatioiii 
of  School  Gomndssioners  and  Saperintendents  conyened  in  the 
Unlversalist  church,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  Jamuary  16, 1895, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  President  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

William  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered 
the  following 

Address  of  Weloohs. 

Mr.  President,  Superintendents,  Oommissioners  and  Educators 
of  New  York  State: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  appear  before  you  this  morning 
to  visit  with  you  for  a  little  while.  The  commission  is  delegated 
to  me  by  the  good  people  of  Oneonta  to  deliver  to  you  a  message 
of  kindly  feeling,  to  extend  to  you  in  their  name  and  behalf  a 
most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  in  our  midst,  one  and  all.  We 
are  not  unappreciative  of  the  high  honor  which  you  have  con- 
ferred uxKm  us  by  selecting  Oneonta  as  the  place  for  your  annual 
gathering  and  deliberations.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  commend  to  your  observation  such  beauties 
and  grandeur  and  natural  scenery  as  are  to  be  found  elsewheine 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  State;  neither  can  we  boast  such 
elegance  of  municipal  greatness  as  are  elsewhere  to  be  foond, 
yet  it  is  our  most  earnest  and  sracere  desire  and  will  be  our  earn- 
est endeavor  during  the  period  of  your  stay  with  us  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  you,  gentleman,  to  imderstand 
that  we  in  Oneonta  are  dissatisfied  with  our  surroundings  or  our 
situation.  If  during  the  period  of  your  stay  with  us  you  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  go  to  the  summit  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
hills  and  look  down  upon  us  we  think  you  will  agree  with  General 
Sickles,  who  said,  when  here  a  few  years  ago,  that  Oneonta  was 
the  gem  of  the  Susquehanna.    And  when  we  tak^  \ii\j(>  <:^\ii&.^- 
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eration  the  fact  that  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  a^  oun  was 
a  small  hamlet  of  about  500  inhabitants,  and  that  now  we  hare  a 
population  of  nearly  10,000,  with  a  fair  prospect  to  double  our 
number  before  the  dose  of  the  present  century,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted, perhaps,  without  the  charge  of  egotism  being  preferred 
against  us,  to  say  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  once  said,  ^'  I  am  a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city." 

Our  prosperity,  gentlemen,  in  this  respect,  is  largely  due  to 
what  has  been  done  for  us  by  our  system  of  education.  Our 
oommonrschool  system,  as  it  prevails  and  exists  within  our  bor- 
ders, we  believe  to  be  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous  oonditicHi,  as 
well  as  our  academic  department  and  our  union  school,  which 
for  many  years  was  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  one  of 
the  ablest  masters  and  successful  educators  in  Central' New  York, 
one  who  has  recently  retired  by  reason  of  advanci-^g  age,  fall  of 
honor  and  carrying  with  him  the  gratitude  of  our  people  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  education.  Gentlemen, 
perhai>s  over  and  above  all  things  else  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  that  magnificent  structure  recently  erected  on  Normal  Hill, 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  which  we  are  largely,  no 
doubt,  indebted  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  a  large  measure  also  to  the 
indomitable  energy  of  our  own  citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  , 
learned  gentleman  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  that  insti- 
tution and  whose  name  is  an  inspiration  to  the  cauae  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  all  thoee  who  are  seeking  to  explore  the  field  d 
knowledge.  It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  you,  gentlemen,  to 
know  that  our  people  here  in  Oneonta  take  a  very  deep  interest 
in  our  institutions  of  learning;  that  we  feel  and  comprehend  the 
living  opinions  which  have  gone  out  from  this  institution,  and 
thus  feel  a  pride  of  proprietorship,  and  this  proprietorship,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  tlie  expression,  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
class  of  our  people.  It  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  municipality. 
Men  who  toil  with  their  hands  for  their  daily  bread  have  the 
same  feeling  of  pride,  because  they  realize  the  benefits  and 
advantages  which  result  to  them  and  which  will  also  result  to 
their  children  and  to  their  children's  children. 

Now,  perhaps,  I  should  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  not 
entirely  unselfish  in  the  welcome  we  extend  to  you  to-day.  We 
expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  having  the  pleasure  and  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  your  deliberations.  We  expect,  in  fact 
to  grow  wiser  and  better  by  being  permitted  to  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  say. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  have  been  with  the  experience  of 
those  of  you  who  are  here  to-day,  but  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
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in  my  own  experience  I  have  gathered  more  in  the  days  gone  by 
of  the  things  that  prove  of  permanent  benefit  by  listening  to 
what  other  x>€iople  have  to  say  than  by  reading  what  other  people 
have  written. 

I  remember  on  one  occafiion  a  number  of  years  ago,  of  having 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
culture  on  a  particular  occasion,  and  during  the  course  of  oiir 
conversation  I  said  that  if  I  were  wealthy,  if  I  were  rich,  which, 
by-the-by,  I  never  expect  to  be,  that  I  would  spend  a  coneiderable 
portion  of  the  next  10  years  of  my  life  in  interviewing  the  pro- 
foundest  scholars  of  both  this  and  other  lands,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  them,  if  possible,  in  each  instance,  to  give  me  the  best 
of  their  thoughts  and  ideas.  In  other  words,  I  would  attempt  to 
skim  the  cream  of  their  intellect  and  appropriate  it  for  my  own 
benefit,  and,  if  necessary,  knowing  how  valuable  their  time  waa, 
I  would  propose  to  pay  them  in  each  instance  for  the  time  they 
should  spend  in  conveying  the  best  in  their  thoughts  and  ideas 
to  me.  A  gentleman  who  was  sitting  near  by  who  happened  to 
be  the  editor  of  a  country  newspaper,  facetiously  informed  me 
that  if  I  would  give  him  flO  cash  he  would  give  them  then  and 
there.  Not  having  the  |10,  I  lost  one  of  the  opportunities  of  my 
life. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in  coming  to- 
gether and  exchanging  ideas,  each  giving  to  the  other 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  an  educator  or  as  super- 
intendents of  education,  that  you  thereby  derive  great 
mutual  benefit.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  yon  that 
the  enterprise  In  which  you  are  engaged  is  one  of  the  grandest 
that  can  occupy  the  time  or  attention  of  any  man  or  woman; 
that  is,  imparting  knowledge,  especially  to  the  rising  generation, 
aifd  helping  them  to  grow  wiser  and  better.  Of  course,  yoi  com- 
prehend as  well  as  I  do  that  in  a  government  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the  people  that  the  corner-stone,  the 
keystone  of  the  structure  consists  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  citizen.  So  that,  not  only  the  individuals,  but  the  State  and 
the  nation  and  its  prosperity  is  largely  dex)endent  upon  what  yon 
have  accomplished  and  what  you  shall  accomplish  in  the  days  and 
yeare  to  come. 

I  am  going  to  make  ome  further  suggestion,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  agree  with  me  or  not,  but  it  is  the  same  to  me, 
that  in  my  experience,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wiser  men  are  the 
better  they  are.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that  regard,  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  in  meeting  the  educators  of  this  country. 

I  remember  the  first  time  in  my  professional  experience  that 
I  had  occasion  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
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New  York.  I  coufees  to  you  tliat  I  went  there  with  coDflidenible 
timidity,  knowing  as  I  did  thatt  I  was  going  into  the  presenoe 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State  and  in  the  presence  of  men 
who  were  far  above  mie  in  the  essential  requirements  of  tiie  legal 
profeceion.  It  was  some  little  time  after  I  commenced  my  arga- 
ment  before  I  had  the  courage  to  raise  my  eyes,  and  wh^i  I  did 
I  noticed  the  big  blue  eyes  of  Hon.  Sanford  Ohorch  beaming 
down  ux)oln  me.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  raise  me  up  into  the 
intelligent  atmosphere  in  which  he  was^  and  it  seems  to  me, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  elements  in  your  case. 
It  is  to  lift  people  up  higher,  reach  down  your  hands  and  lift 
them  up. 

I  am  not  here  this  morning  to  make  suggestions,  because  jl 
know  there  are  some  here  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  make 
all  the  suggestions  that  may  be  desirable  for  your  benefit  during 
the  i>eriod  of  your  stay  with  us.  I  desire  to  say  to  you  that  one 
of  my  objects  in  appearing  before  you  this  morning  was  to  try  to 
make  you  all  feel  that  you  ai'e  among  friends;  to  show  you  that 
we  appreciate  the  pleasure  you  have  conferred  upon  us  by  coming 
here  for  your  gathering  in  1895.  I  desire  to  say  to  you  that  one 
of  our  local  commissioners  has  his  headquarters  in  my  office,  and 
he  and  I  together  will  try  to  make  it  pleasant  for  any  and  all  of 
you  when  you  desire  to  call. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  .your  proceedings  during  the  i)eriod  of 
your  stay  here  will  be  productive  of  great  good,  and  that  you 
will  entitle  yourselves  not  only  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Oneonta  but  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  future  genera- 
tions will  arise  and  call  you  blessed  for  what  you  shall  do  during 
the  period  of  your  stay.    Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  morning. 

President  James  'SL  MLlue  of  the  Onoonta  State  Xonnal  School 
was  then  introduced  and  extended  further  welcome  as  follows: ' 

Mr.  President. —  I  know  net  why  the  nei»d  of  a  second  address 
of  welcome  unless  you  want  to  be  welcomed  niu-ch  and  hard.  Or 
else  it  may  be  you  are  like  the  young  man  who  called  on  his  girl 
after  a  prolonged  absence  and  not  iiieotinj;:  the  welcome  that  his 
heart  craved,  said  to  her:  "You  don't  give  nie  verv^  much  of  a 
welcome."  Naively  she  replied:  "You  wait  —  the  rest  of  the 
folks  are  aroimd  now."  So  the  welcome  that  I  will  give  will 
be  when  the  rest  of  the  folks  are  removed  from  the  scene.  After 
the  address  of  welcome  given,  I  hardly  know  what  to  add,  because 
Mr.  Johnson's  head  and  heart  are  equally  ready,  and  they  are  so 
near  together  that  you  can  not  tell  whether  he  is  speaking  from 
the  one  or  the  other.  Knowing  you  all  better  than  he  does,  I 
am  delighted  that  he  holds  you  in  such  esteem.  He  snys  the 
more  a  man  knows  the  better  he  is;  of  course,  you  are  pam- 
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gons.  He  was  talking  to  the  best,  certainly  the  most  represen- 
tative, jury  he  ever  addressed. 

But  I  am  net  wholly  unselfish  in  my  welcome.  Yon  brin^  to 
UB  that  educational  leavening  that  we  covet,  that  we  need;  and 
we  hope  that  our  future  fruitage  will  show  you  in  tangible  form 
oiur  earnest  of  welcome.  We  of  Oneonta  are  looking  forward  to 
tliat  better  day  of  educational  glovy  and  educatianal  grandeur 
toward  which  we  are  all  drifting;  we  are  looking  eagerly  for 
tlie  sumrise  of  greater  things  and  not  to  the  -sunaet  of  what  we 
have  aocompliahed.  There  i€  one  part  of  this  gathering  that  was 
left  out  In  the  formal  welcome,  viz.,  the  pedagogical  miasionaries. 
A  ricli  welcome  is  proffered  them.  We  all  know  tiiem,  their  per- 
nicious activity,  their  sux>enabu(ndance  cf  good  natuire  and  their 
need  everywhere. 

Our  citizens  desire  me  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  they 
will  have  in  entertaining  you  this  evening.  They  desire  me  to 
invite  yon  to  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  them  at  the  Metropolitan 
theatre  at  6:30  to-night.  This  means  in  Oneonta  not  7  o'clock, 
but  6:30  o'clock.  i 

I  wish  to  make  one  allusion  further.  If  you  find  yourselves 
kmesome  wihile  here  because  you  have  no  classes  to  look  over, 
no  school  to  examine,  as  has  been  stated,  we  have  one  of  the  best 
systems  of  village  schocls  in  the  State.  Superintendent  Bull 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  them  and  benefit  by  your  sugges- 
tions. The  superintendent  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  not  by  reason  of  age.  "Rie  children  as  they  trip  dcwn  the 
street  holding  onto  his  hand  recognize  that  they  have  found  in 
him  the  fountain  of  x)erpetual  youth.  Age  is  not  measured  by 
year&  As  long  as  the  heaa^  throbs  happily  and  hopefully  and 
can  woo  children  by  its  boundings,  age  can  not  enter,  for  the 
youthful  heart  will  ever  presage  youthful  life.  No,  no!  Super- 
intendent Bull  is  not  old.  He  simply  lays  down  the  ripened  bur- 
dens for  a  well-earned  rest.  j 

Of  course,  I  need  not  isay  a  word  of  the  Normal.  It  is  a  State 
school  and  belongs  to  you.  You  have  its  privileges,  and  are 
welcome  at  all  times  to  all  its  workings. 

Beside  the-  entertainment  proposed  to-niight  by  the  citizens, 
you  are  invited  to  an  entertaimnent  at  Normal  hall  to-morrow 
night,  when  the  students  will  present  to  you  a  play  rippling  with 
mirth,  with  an  undertow  of  stronfirer  lessons. 

Priends,  the  welcome  that  m  griven  by  this  town  and  people 
Is  stamped  with  genuine  good  will  that  only  the  future  can  fully 
reveal. 
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BsspONSs  BT  Instittjtb  Conbuctob,  Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — ^In  response  to  the 
cordial  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the  gentle- 
men representing  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  village,  let 
me  say  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  association  that  thej 
have  for  one  long  year  been  anticipating  a  pleasant  time  at 
their  meeting  here,  and  that  when  they  accepted  the  invitation 
to  hold  this  meeting  in  Oneonta,  it  was  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion that  they  would  be  cordially  welcomed,  and  that  they 
would  receive  most  courteous  attention,  for  such  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  Qneonta's  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  Oneonta  was, 
in  the  minds  of  many  here  present,  something  of  a  myth.  It 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  men  interested  in  educational 
work  through  its  reputation  for  steady  advance  as  an  educa- 
tional center.  From  one  end  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
other,  the  Oneonta  Normal  School  had  become  a  favorite  topic. 
The  dire  calamity  of  a  year  ago  only  intensified  the  interest 
already  aroused  by  its  successful  management,  while  our  admi- 
ration has  been  challenged  by  the  magnificent  courage  and  per- 
sistent effort  that  has  so  soon  replaced  the  ruined  edifice  with 
the  finest  normal  school  building  in  the  State.  The  school  has 
been  represented — well  represented,  as  we  all  know — ^in  the 
educational  gatherings  of  the  State,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  has  welcomed  ua  here  to-day,  and  we  know  him  well 
enough  to  comprehend  that  the  welcome  so  cordially  extended, 
comes  direct  from  the  heart. 

The  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Oneonta,  as  shown  in 
educational  interests,  led  us  to  anticijxate  a  visit  to  a  live, 
prosperous  town,  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
gathered  here  this  morning,  we  one  and  all  find  the  anticipa- 
tion ripened  into  realization.  But  to  us  the  busy  streets,  fine 
business  blocks,  tasty  residences,  and  conmiodious  schools  and 
churches  are  only  the  symbols  of  cordiality,  liberality,  culture, 
and  refinement  that  are  so  manifest  in  your  citizens  and  in 
their  welcome  to  us. 

My  position  in  this  association  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  say 
that  this  body  is  entitled  to  a  welcome  by  the  people  of  thifl 
State,  because  its  active  membership,  the  men  who  give  it 
vitality  and  force,  comprises  the  school  commissioners.  These 
officials,  coming  in  close  relation  as  they  do  with  the  jgrest 
system  of  rural  schools,  have  in  charge  the  most  difficult  work 
connected  with  our  entire  educational  system.  This  is  the 
fortieth  meeting  in  which  school  commissioners  have  assembled 
for  conference  and  discussion,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  each 
meeting  baa  put  the  educational   work  of  the  State  farther 
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ahead,  and  has  given  a  healthful  impetus  in  all  its  various 
linea  That  the  membership  of  this  association  is  faithful  and 
alert  is  witnessed  by  the  attendance  here.  Looking  over  this 
gathering,  I  see  a  commissioner  whose  duties  take  him  to 
Montauk  Point,  another  whose  Jistrict  is  partly  bounded  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Erie,  and  another  who  visits  schools 
on  the  islands  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  these  are  but  types 
of  the  self-sacrificing  men  who  are  anxious  to  learn  what  is 
best  for  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  ready  to  give 
their  best  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  From  associa- 
tion with  such  men  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  Oneonta 
will  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
dignity  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  and  will  stand 
ready  to  give  even  more  generous  support  to  the  efforts  of 
Bchool  commissioners.  In  conclusion,  let  me  return  the  thanks 
of  the  association  to  the  representatives  of  the  citizens  of 
Oneonta  for  their  generous  words  of  welcome,  and  assure  them 
that  the  only  danger  is  that  they  will  be  taken  only  too 
literally  with  the  members  of  the  association. 

I  have  heard  of  a  little  fresh-air  boy  who  was  sent  out  to 
enjoy  a  short  vacation  on  a  farm  in  your  beautiful  valley.  He 
arrived  just  as  supper  was  ready,  and  after  doing  ample  justice 
to  the  meal  was  invited  out  to  play  with  the  children  of  the 
household,  but  allowed  he  did  not  want  to  play,  just  wanted 
to  eat  After  some  urging,  he  joined  the  children  in  a  romp 
on  the  green  grass  and  under  the  trees  with  such  evident 
delight  that  when  called  to  go  to  bed,  he  allowed  that  he 
did  not  want  to  sleep,  just  wanted  to  play.  Once  in  bed,  tired 
nature  brought  him  refreshing  slumber  until  he  was  called  for 
breakfast,  when  he  half  opened  his  sleepy  eyes,  and  protested 
that  he  did  not  want  to  eat,  just  wanted  to  sleep.  I  am  sus- 
picious that  your  extended  hospitality  is  so  generous  that  you 
will  find  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  unwilling  to  leave  your 
tables,  loth  to  leave  yopr  beds,  and  totally  averse  to  severing 
the  pleasant  social  Intercourse  with  your  citizens,  so  happily 
begun. 

RvsPOKSE  BY  Commissioner  CnART.KS  H.  Howell. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Milne. —  It  gives 
me  pleasure  this  morning  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  appreciate 
the  eloquent  and  genercus  words  of  welcone  which  you  have 
•poken.  I 

We  have  listened  to  words  of  welcome  as  they  have  come  to 
U0  from  other  cities  and  hamh^ts  in  our  State,  from  Binghamton 
to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  Cortland,  from  Cortland  to 
Batavia,  from  Batavia  to  CobbleskilL  from  Cobbleakill  w\>  to 
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Watertowm,  from  Watertown  to  Eodiester,  and  from  Booherter 
htere. 

These  words  of  welcome  thia  morning  are  very  mmdi  like  the 
words  of  welcome  that  have  been  tendered  to  us  when  conyened 
in  otJher  sections  of  the  State,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
linked  together  in  a  common  brotherhood  which  strengthenfl;  as 
we  become  better  acquainted  witih  each  other.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  words  of  those  who  have  just  welcomed  us  came  from 
heads  and  hearts  very  near  together. 

Dr.  Milne  well  remarked  that  the  head  and  heart  of  him  who 
first  greeted  us  are  so  near  together  that  we  can.  hardly  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other.  Suich,  then,  fellow-member«,  is  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  opening  of  our  meeting.  , 
I,  in  my  heart,  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  welcome  as  they 
have  come  from  Dr.  Milne.  I  know  that  he  is  happy  to  welcome 
us,  and  the  force  of  that  old  sentence  of  my  school-boy  dayi^ 
"America  is  generous,"  comes  upon  me,  and  is  verified  right 
here.  Onecnta  is  generous!  And  I  believe  that  as  she  is  gen- 
erous, so  also  are  all  the  hamlets  of  the  Empire  State. 

Fellow  commissioners,  if  we  shall  be  true  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  drink  from  this  educational  fountain  and  inhale  this  educa- 
tional atmosphere,  so  that  in  going  out  from  Oneonta  to  the 
various  sections  of  our  State  we  shall  carry  somewhat  of  the 
earnest  of  those  who  have  bidden  us  welcome. 

Centering  as  we  are  to-day  about  this  educational  hub,  like 
spokes  in  the  wheel,  to-morrow  we  shall  spread  out  like  the  seme 
spokes,  to  become  centers  of  influence.  Some  will  go  toward 
Houses  Point,  some  to\\\ird  the  southwesit,  some  along  the  lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  and  different  points  in  the  State,  as  refeired 
to  by  Conductor  Stout,  and  we  shall  also  go  out  toward  Montaok 
Point,  and  whether  we  shall  hear  the  beatings  of  eld  ocean,  the 
rush  of  the  St.  I^awrence  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  the  roar  of  the 
lake  and  cataract,  or  the  murmurings  of  our  inland  rivers,  I 
b(*li(»vo  we  shall  jjo  out  from  this  scM'tion,  from  this  Pierian 
spring,  to  irrigate  the  waste  places. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  one  acre  of  irrigated  land  in  the  jwest  is 
more  productive  than  acres  of  our  eastern  soil.  So  the  irrigat- 
ing influence  of  the  streamlets  that  are  going  out  from  th*^ 
fresh  fountain  head  are  making  more  fertile  minds  and  hearts. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  close  without  further  comment.  It  seems 
to  mo  that  our  president  must  Imve  krown  me  to  be  a  Metiiiodist, 
and  as  such  he  placed  me  here  just  simply  to  say  amen  to  what 
Conductor  Stout  has  so  fittingly  said 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  ycu  all  for  this  honor  of  replying  to  tiiese 
words  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  this  body.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Milne,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  greetings. 
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When  ihe  last  will  and  testament  of  a  deceased  person  is 
admitted  to  probate,  and  the  son,  in  the  flosih  of  yigor  and  young 
manhood,  is  left  in  possesmon  of  a  vast  estate,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  remark  about  "  silver  spoons^  bread  buttered  on  both 
rides,  the  whole  earth,"  etc.,  as  if  the  path  of  a  young  man  in 
this  condition  could  only  be  strewn  with  roses  and  his  life  filled 
with  ease  and  comfort. 

If  the  recipient  of  such  bequest  does  not  prove  himself  com- 
petent to  manage  the  business  of  such  an  estate  with  energy  and 
success,  but  squanders  it  by  his  own  neglect,  incompetency  or 
dissipation  we  are  equally  willing  to  criticise  him  as  "degene- 
rate," "  a  spendthrift,"  or  "  unworthy  of  the  father." 

What  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  light  and  easy  in  the 
business  world,  are  we  as  willing  to  regard  as  liglit  and  easy  in 
other  matters?  Are  we  as  willing  to  apply  the  rules  to  educa- 
tional matters  as  we  are  to  business  affairs?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us  one  of  the  best-equipped, 
best-organized  school  systems  to  be  found  among  the  States  of 
our  Union,  or,  in  fact,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Are  we 
keeping  the  system  fully  intact,  symmetrical  and  abreast  with 
the  best  educational  sentiment  of  the  day?  Are  we  proving  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  fathers?  I  am  not  a  doubter,  but  I  believe 
we  should  continue  to  examine  the  joints  of  our  harness  for  the 
weakest  points.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pose  as  an  expert  comw 
petetnt  to  diagnose  all  the  ills  of  our  school  system,  but  to  men- 
tion some  of  those  matter^  which  thrust  themselves  upom  us  in 
our  every-day  work  of  insx>ecting  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

I  wish  to  speak,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  loss  or  misdirection 
of  the  public  funds  beciiuse  of  what  might  be  termed  our  super- 
abundance of  school  districts. 

Superintendent  Crooker,  in  his  two  annual  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature, hias  taken  a  vigorous  hold  upon  one  horn  of  our  dilemma 
when  he  says:  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  public 
moneys  is  diverted  from  the  original  purpose  in  furnishing  higher 
education  to  a  favored  class  at  the  expense  of  the  many."  We 
are  glad  that  the  superintendent  has  the  courage  to  take  this 
pofldljon,  and  its  ultimate  triumph  must  certainly  come.  While 
we  have  this  vast  amount  of  public  moneys  "diverted,"  as  the 
superintendent  suggested,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  an 
equally  great  amount  diverted  at  the  bottom  as  we  have  at  the 
top  of  our  educational  system.  I  mean  that  hundreds  of  poor 
sohools  are  maintained  to-day  in  the  State  simply  because  of  the 
public  moneys  they  receive.  If  annulled  this  amount  would  go 
Into  the  general  funds  for  the  benefit  of  other  aeYvooV^  m  ^<^ 
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State.    With  this  in  view,  I  sent  out  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  50  com- 
missionera  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  first  question  was:  ^^  How  many  small  or  weak  districts,  in 
your  judgment,  could  be  united  withi  adjoining  districts  to  the 
educational  advantage  of  your  commissioner  district,  if  joa  could 
do  it  witiiout  the  local  hindrances  or  jealousies  which  we  now 
meet  both  as  to  the  change  of  district  boundaries  and  location 
of  school  buildings?"  Thirty-six  out  of  the  50  oommissionen 
replied.  I  averaged  tbeir  answers  to  this  question,  with  a  result 
of  10  districts  for  each  commissioner  district  If  this  rough  esti- 
mate would  apply  to  the  balance  of  the  districts  in  the  State 
(and  I  think  it  would)  it  would  give  us  1,150  school  districts  which 
ought  to  be  annulled  for  the  educational  advantage  of  the  State 
Under  a  township  system,  with  means  of  conveying  pupils  to 
central  schools  from  poor  or  sparsely-settled  sections  of  tiie  State, 
no  doubt  the  per  cent  of  reduction  could  be  increased  from  10 
to  25  or  30  per  cent  While  we  believe  this  must  be  the  ultimate 
result,  we  must  discuss  the  question  as  we  find  it 

Ui>on  the  basis  of  the  10  per  cent  reduction  these  districts 
must  draw  at  least  |150,000  from  the  State  in  public  moneys^ 
together  with  the  amount  rained  by  taxation,  the  total  amount 
would  reach  the  sum  greater  than  the  cost  of  all  thje  supervisory 
officers  in  the  State.  This  loss  is  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  energy,  and  the  result  is  general  apathy  and  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  our  schools  over  the  State 

You  aire  aware  that  our  school  system  has  been  a  matter  of 
growth  for  nearly  a  century.  School  buildings  have  been  thickly 
located  over  the  State,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  create  as 
many  school  districts  as  the  large  families  in  the  almost  wholly 
agricultural  sections  might  require  in  the  early  days  of  oop 
growth.  Many  schoolhouses  were  erected  before  the  system  of 
roads  and  bridges  was  opened  and  kept  as  substantially  as  to-day. 
The  change  in  our  agricultural  sections  from  the  scythe  to  the 
mowing  machine,  from  the  hoe  to  the  planter,  and  from  the  flail 
to  the  steam  thresher  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  like  change 
in  our  school  districta  The  old  school  has  lost  nearly  all  its 
pupils,  yet  it  remains  the  same,  although  there  may  be  a  stronger 
and  better  attended  school  within  one  to  one  and  one-half  miles. 
This  i)olicy  of  the  State  to  give  each  locality  as  convenient  school 
accommodations  as  possible  has  been  wise,  no  doubt,  in  the  past, 
but  scenes  have  changed.  Do  not  understand  me  as  being 
opposed  to  the  district  schools.  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining 
a  school  in  every  locality  in  which  it  is  conducive  to  good  publlo 
X)Olicy  and  wise  school  administration. 

The  second  question  in  my  letter  of  inquiry  was,  "Ckmslder- 
luig^  many  at  our  sparsely-settled  rural  districtsi,  what  would 
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^oa  consider  as  a  reasonable  distance  for  the  limits  of  the 
»oimdaraeB  from  the  school  building  in  such  locality?" 

The  answers  Tary  from  one  to  two  and  one^half  miles.  The 
iverage  is  one  and  five-sevenths  miles.  One  commissioner 
iptly  replied,  ^' Three  miles  from  a  good  school  is  better  than 
L  half  mile  from  a  poor  one."  We  know  that  orar  school  build- 
nga,  as  well  as  our  school  distri>ctSy  are  not  located  with  anj 
lystem.  For  example,  in  the  village  of  Pulaski  they  now  have 
I  union  free  school  district,  which  was  formerly  an  academy, 
t  was  united  in  1892  with  the  village  schools  into  a  union 
ree  school  district  If  you  take  this  school  building  as  a  center 
ind  with  a  radius  of  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  strike 
k  circle  about  the  village  of  Pulaski,  you  woidd  include  six 
ittle  country  schoolhouse  buildings.  In  the  town  oif  Bichland 
here  are  less  than  GO  square  miles,  yet  the  town  has  22  flohool 
Ustricts.  Taking  the  minimum  estimate  of  any  commissioner — 
liat  of  one  mile  as  the  limit  of  boundary  from  the  school 
milding — and  using  four  square  miles  as  the  area  for  a  school 
listrict,  it  gives  you  88  square  miles,  or  a  surplus  of  28  square 
oiles  in  this  towiL  In  the  county  of  Oswego  there  are  about 
.,000  square  miles.  We  have  293  school  districts.  Using  again 
he  minimum  estimate  of  four  square  miles,  and  we  have  a  surplus 
ft  172  square  miles.  The  county  of  Jefferson  of  about  thie  some 
irea  has  354  school  districts.  Taking  the  Btate  as  a  whole, 
ihe  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  states  that  there 
ire  11,161  school  districts  outside  of  our  cities;  multiplying 
ijiis  by  four,  the  minimum  estimate,  gives  us  44,644  square 
niles,  or  a  little  over  2,000  square  miles  short  of  the  whole 
irea  of  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  cities  or  our  public  lands. 
Jsing  the  average  estimate,  or  nine  square  miles  as  the  area 
)f  a  school  district,  and  multiplying,  it  will  give  you  more 
3ian  twice  the  area  of  the  State  in  square  milea  I  under- 
itand  that  our  roads  are  crooked  and  do  not  run  at  right 
ingles,  which  would  reduce  the  figures  somewhat,  but  it  must 
►e  remembered  that  we  have  public  or  waste  lands  nuxre  thsA 
lufBcient  to  make  up  the  difference. 

You  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  attend  to  these 
natter&  True,  but  our  authority  is  limited,  slow,  and  in  a 
Hmtest  we  are  placed  in  a  minority  on  the  committee.  The 
iupervisor  and  town  clerk  upon  the  local  board  are  usually 
nen  not  especially  interested  or  skilled  in  school  matters,  and 
ledde  the  case  in  hand  more  from  local  Infiuence  at  work  than 
!rom  any  consideration  of  wise  public  policy.  If  we  could  have 
t  coanmittee  of  experts  to  examine  this  question  with  full  authoov 
tty  to  act,  or  if  the  matter  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
XHnnufBsioner  to  act  in  conjunction  with  some  neV^\iOT\xi\|,  ^^\sv- 
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miBsioiier  or  commisfidoiierB^  with  stated  tunes  of  meeting,  ao 
that  the  matter  would  not  harass  us  through  the  whole  yeari  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  result  in  great  good  to  the  Btate. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  are  thinking  that  when  we  get  a 
township  bill  it  will  settle  all  these  questions.  We  do  not 
wholly  agree  with  this  view,  but  if  we  did,  who  has  prophetic 
vision  enough  to  say  when  such  a  bill  will  be  enacted  into 
law?  With  this  optional  feature,  a  great  deal  of  time  must 
be  consumed  before  its  adoption  beccones  general.  But  aasum* 
ing  that  the  township  bill  will  soon  become  a  law,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  town  boards  will  be  aa  conaervatiye,  and  dpi- 
posed  to  maintain  schools  wherever  they  find  school  buildin^^'S^ 
as  we  are  to-day.  In  fact,  we  think  that  this  very  condition 
of  our  school  system  is  one  of  the  strongest  hindrances  we 
ha\e  to  the  adoption  of  the  township  plan.  We  are  fortifying 
our  teachers'  examinations  at  every  point,  and  trying  to  mini- 
mize the  nimiber  of  permits  granted,  yet  are  doing  practically 
nothing  to  equalize  the  number,  strength  or  distribution  of 
onr  school  disitricts.  These  examinationis  are  so  mnoh  in 
advance  of  the  district  system  in  many  parts  of  the  State  that 
it  results  in  a  strained  condition  and  the  demand  for  permits. 
It  is  like  the  caBe  of  the  boy's  dam  which  he  was  building 
across  a  littie  stream  near  his  home.  One  day  he  noticed  the 
water  was  running  over  one  side  of  it  and  breaking  it  away, 
so  he  determined  to  raise  the  dam  upon  that  side.  When  this 
was  finished,  to  his  great  surprise  and  dismay,  the  dam  broke 
away  nx>on  the  other  side.  So,  I  say,  let  ns  give  the  closest 
attention  to  our  district  system,  to  keep  it  well  organized, 
balanced  and  symmetrical.  Then  we  can  continue  to  Increase 
the  standard  of  our  teachers'  examinations  and  advance  the 
minimum  age  of  teachers  from  16  to  18  or  19  years. 

I  believe  that  abcve  and  beyond  evoi-ytliinj?  else  the  question 
that  holdfl  ufi  in  check,  and  is  the  j^reatest  hindrance  to  the  town- 
ship plan,  ie  the  question'  of  local  taxation.  It  is  the  boast  of  a 
large  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  that  they  maintain 
their  schools  upon  the  moneys  received  from  the  State,  or  very 
near  it,  and  hence  they  are  opposed  to  any  change.  The  stronger 
districts  are  opix)sed  to  a  ohange  becinise  they  fear  their  ratio 
of  taxation  will  be  incivased.  Tlier<»''<>re,  I  say,  ])aflB 
a  laiw  00  that  the  diistricts  can  net  run  their  schools  uxKm  the 
public  moneys.  I  would  favor  a  p^ded  law  requiring  each  dis- 
trict to  raise  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  public  moneys  apportioned 
to  tiie  district  aocording  to  its  valuation.  I  wrote  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  number  of  school  districts  between  certain  Talna- 
tions  in  tlie  State,  but  did  not  pret  the  desired  information.  It 
Beems  to  me  that  difitricts  with  a  valuation  of  fl5,(H)0  or  h 
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diould  be  required  to  raise  by  taxation  a  snin  equal  to  one-fourtiL 
the  amount  granted  by  the  State;  that  districts  with  a  valuatioB 
of  115,000  to  f27,000  should  be  required  to  raise  50  per  cent; 
that  districts  with  a  valuation  from  f 27,000  to  f40,000  should  be 
required  to  raise  75  per  cent.,  and  that  districts  with  a  valuation 
above  f  40,000  should  be  required  to  duplicate  their  public  moneys. 
I  am  not  tenacious  about  these  figures;  I  only  use  them  to  explain 
a  general  plan.  \ 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  a  similar  law  if  we  get 
the  township  as  the  unit.  In  many  foreign  countries  this  is  the 
law.  In  fact,  in  the  early  hlstpry  of  our  educational  system  this 
was  tnie.  The  first  grant  of  f 50,000,  in  1705,  which  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties,  required  that  a  county  should  raise  a 
smn  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  received  from  the  State, 
By  the  act  of  February  17,  1812,  and  under  which  Gideon  Haw- 
ley  was  niado  tin*  first  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  Stae, 
and  under  which  our  school  system  was  first  organized  upon  a 
sound  basis,  required  the  towns  to  raise  a  simi  equal  to  the 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  State.  Why  is  not  this 
good  public  policy?  We  believe  that  such  a  law  would  be  con- 
ducive of  good  and  level  some  cf  the  barriers  now  arrayed  against 
the  township  plan.  We  believe  that  if  the  diversion  of  funds 
was  stopped,  which  Superintendent  Crooker  mentions  in  his 
reports,  together  with  the  misdirection  of  funds  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  that  our  teachers'  quota  could  be 
increased  to  ^125  or  150  dollars  without  materially  increasing 
our  ratio  of  taxation. 

It  is  the  great  aim  of  our  high  schrols,  academies  and  colleges 
to<lay  to  harmonize  their  courses  of  study  so  that  the  students 
will  be  drawn  naturallv  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  the  col- 
lege  will  fit  squarely  upon  the  top  of  our  jicademic  departments. 

We  should  direct  the  effort  in  oiir  common  schi  ols  so  that  the 
pupils  from  these  schrols  would  be  as  well  (^quipped  and  will  as 
naturally  talce  up  the  work  in  our  academic  rooms  as  the  pupils 
from  their  own  grades.  T  harflly  think  any  one  will  claim  that 
we  are  doing  as  thorough  work  in  the  niral  districts  as  we  are 
doing  in  our  city  or  village  schools.  Tlie  tendency  should  be 
more  to  fit  our  rural  pupils  for  the  academic  departments  of  our 
high  schools  and  academies  than  in  the  past.  According  to  the 
reports  received  from  various  parts  of  the  State  our  academic 
rooms  are  reporting  a  greater  increase  of  attendance  than  ever 
before  than  in  the  history  of  the  State.  We  ought  to  make  the 
mrrent  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  our  educational  system 
90  strong  that  the  pnpils  will  be  drawn  into  it  instead  of  being 
nqpelled  from  it.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  perfect  our 
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edaoational  system  in  such  a  way  that  the  intellectual  current 
will  be  as  strong  to  draw  the  pupils  into  it  as  the  current  wbidi 
drawfl  the  smoke  from  the  seething  furnace  through  its  immense 
stacks,  or  as  strong  as  the  current  of  a  gi^at  river  which  gatiierB 
the  waters  fit)m  evi^ry  hillside  into  its  majestic  flow  to  the  sea. 
Witli  our  Compulsory  Edm-ational  Law  we  can  certainly  force  * 
them  into  our  lower*  grades.  Can  we  carry  them  to  the  top? 
This  is  one  cf  the  gw^atost  (luestions  of  the  day,  and  we  certainly 
can  not  meet  it  unless  we  imi>i  ove  our  rural  school  system. 

In  conclusion,  wo  are  in  favor  of  a  law  tliat  will  proliibir 
any  srh<M3l  district  or  townsliip,  if  you  ])l(*^ise,  from  maintainin;^ 
its  school  or  schools  wholly  uj^on  the  public  moneys.  We  believe 
we  could  pass  such  a  law  without  much  opposition.  There  is 
nothing  that  deadc^is  a  teacher,  if  she  is  not  already  dead,  or 
creates  greater  apathy  in  a  school  distnct  than  this  very  thing. 
We  believe  that  our  system  of  district  schools  should  be  over- 
hauled by  compet^^nt  authority.  We  believe  that  the  township 
law  alone,  if  passed  in  its  optional  form,  w  ill  be  too  slow  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  our  rural  schools  to-day.  Systems  of  edu- 
cation, like  systems  of  government,  are  of  slow  growth. 

If  we  can  get  one  or  both  of  these  questions  enacted  into  law 
we  believe  it  will  be  the  entering  wedge  for  a  general  advance 
along  the  whole  line.  We  are  now  five  or  ten  years  past  the  light- 
house with  our  school  district  craft,  and  if  we  do  not  shift  our 
course  we  will  be  upon  the  rocks,  and  our  neighboring  States  will 
outstrip  UB  in  the  educational  race. 

The  pax)er  of  Mr.  Smith  was  then  discussed  as  follows: 

Commissioner  Brainard  said:  In  my  district  there  is  no  school 
district  that  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  f40,000;  but 
there  was  a  school  district  that  had  an  attendance  of  one  pupil 
and  paid  to  the  teacher  $7  per  week,  and  that  pupil  attended 
only  a  part  of  the  time.  At,  the  close  of  20  weeks  I  said  to  the 
tnistee,  "  That  doesn't  pay.  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  you  flOO 
of  public  money  to  educate  one  boy.  You  better  close  that 
school." 

Commissioner  F.  R.  Smith  said:  I  do  think  that  the  gentleman 
has  set  out  some  ideas  wliieh  are  facts  that  I  can  verify  bv 
experience  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  money  at  the  bottom.  I 
know  in  my  district  there  are  many  school  districts  that  are  small, 
that  the  attendance  will  be  ihn^e  to  four  for  the  average  through- 
out the  year.  As  lie  expresses  in  his  paper,  if  these  districts 
were  annulled  and  disposed  of  it  would  strengthen  the  remaining 
districts  and  remove  the  weak  districts.  If  we  could  in  some  way 
devise  some  such  plan  it  would  be  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  one  school  district  where  the  situation  is  suoh  that  jl 
have  not  issued  an  order  to  annul  it.    The  people  take  pride  in 
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eir  school.    Thej  have  a  good  house,  keep  it  well  repaired, 
>PoughJy  warm,  hire  a  good  teacher.    But  they  have  been  known 

keep  that  teacher  in  that  house  for  three  or  four  weeks  with- 
t  a  pupil  near  it.  I  know  others  that  have  two.  If  some  pro- 
jion  could  be  made  for  wiping  out  these  weak  districts  it  woold 

wise. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  want  to  do  away  with  some 
the  small  districts  that  are  a  waste  of  money. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen:  The  members  who  were  present  in  New 
)rk  at  the  meeting  held  there  in  1889  emphasize  what  was  at 
at  time  a  new  x)oint  to  most  of  the  commissioners;  that  was 
e  importance  of  the  experiment  made  in  Massachusetts  for  con- 
ying  pupils  to  schools  at  a  distance.  What  was  then  a  new 
ing  in  Massachusetts  has  become  a  common  thing  in  that  State. 

this  State  it  is  carried  on  quite  satisfactorily  in  Westchester 
iinty.  They  have  regular  stages  which  carry  the  pupils  to 
atral  schoolhouses,  of  course  making  much  fewer  schoolhouses 
cessary  and  giving  much  better  schools  to  all  the  pupils.  This 
think,  is  the  solution  to  the  question  of  our  country  districts, 
lere  is  a  limit  to  the  distance  that  small  children  can  be 
pected  to  walk  to  school,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  distance 
ey  may  be  expected  to  ride  to  school.  The  expense  of  the 
igon  is  not  great.  It  does  not  compare  with  the  expense  of 
lintaining  a  separate  school.  The  fewer  and  more  central  the 
tiools  the  better  the  schools,  the  better  equipped,  the  better  the 
icher,  the  better  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  every 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  read  by  (commissioner 
lith,  and  in  the  points  made  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Maxson  said:  I  also  am  interested  in  this  work.  Oom- 
ssioner  Smith  referred  to  the  commissioner  district  I  had  the 
nor  to  represent  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  know  of  many 
stances  where  the  teacher  was  hired  with  the  understanding 
it  the  teacher  should  receive  a  certain  sum  and  return  a  portion 
the  district.  The  commissioners  ought  to  annul  these  districts, 
t  he  can  not  do  it. 

rhe  idea  of  obliging  these  districts  to  raise  a  certain  amount 
money  seems  to  be  the  only  solution.  If  they  are  obliged  to  do 
is  they  will  be  ready  to  give  up  these  schools, 
rhe  point  suggested  by  Editor  Bardeen  is  good  in  many  things. 
Westchester  it  would  be  all  right  but  in  Jefferson  it  would 
all  wrong,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.  In  certain  parts  of 
»  county  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  team  around  to  gather 
J  pupils;  in  othei'S  it  would  be  impossible. 
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Cammissioner  Smith,  of  Chemung,  said:  Down  in  Chemung 
they  have  a  good  school  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  at 
Breesport  Now,  Jericho,  coming  between  has  a  poor 
school.  I  do  not  want  to  annul  the  Jericho  school  as 
the  prospects  are  that  they  may  some  time  have  a 
larger  seliool.  They  have  four  or  five  pupils  there  now.  It  li 
about  three  miles  from  each  school.  Now,  if  the  State  of  New 
York  would  allow  me  to  say  that  they  may  abandon  the  soliool  for 
a  few  years  but  still  allow  the  boundaries  of  the  district  to  ^st 
and  give  that  district  the  amount  of  public  money  naturally 
comingi  to  it  towards  carrying  the  children  to  some  one  of  tbJe 
other  schools  this  would  avoid  any  trouble  and  the  arrangement 
could  easilv  be  made. 

Commissioner  Elwood:  I,  too,  have  a  Jericho  and  a  JemsaleoL 
They  are  not  very  far  from  Norwich  Comers.  I  said  to  the  dit- 
trlct  oif  Jericho:  "You  must  either  repair  that  schoolhooBe  at 
an  expense  of  flOO  to  f  125  or  else  T  will  annual  the  district"  I 
advise  you  to  annul  it.  I  went  around  personally  to  see  the  peo* 
pie  whom  I  thought  were  most  interested.  I  could  not  secure 
the  annulment  of  the  district.  They  insisted  upon  i*epairing  the 
schoolhouse.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  is  about 
|7,900.  When  they  paid  the  taxes  last  year  on  that  assessed 
valuation  several  of  them  were  converted,  but  it  was  too  late 
The  schoolhouse  was  repaired  and  th(*  school  is  in  progress. 

I  was  interested  in  Commissioner  Smith's  admirable  paper, 
and  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  still  some  people  in  this 
association  who  are  in  favor  of  taxing  the  districts'  income.  I 
don't  know  how  they  may  feci  in  regard  to  the  income-tax,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  not  the  solution  of  the  problem  requiring 
a  district  to  raise  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  they 
receive  from  the  State  because  upon  the  returns  which  the  people 
of  these  districts  get  for  the  money  invested  in  the  business  whioh 
they  carry  on  in  that  district  in  paying  their  State  taxes  they 
really  pay  a  larger  per  cent,  on  their  income  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  than  does  the  property  of 
towns  of  this  size  upon  its  income. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Editor  Bardeen  say  what  he  did 
in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  children.  I  believe  that  in 
that  lies  the  solution  of  the  niral  school  problem.  I  have  been 
heartily  in  favor  of  tlie  township  system  in  almost  any  form. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  to-day  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  it  unless 
it  carries,  to  some  degree,  the  transportation  of  children.  The 
work  is  going  on  quite  lively  in  the  State  of  Massachusettt. 
It  will  expend  this  year  about  f(>5,000  for  the  transportation 
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f  children,  and  comparing  the  area  of  Massachusetts  to  New 
ork,  the  expenditure  for  this  JState  is  equivalent  to 
^75,000  or  1400,000.  Of  course  our  State  is,  in  many  parts  of 
:,  more  sparsely  settled  than  Massachusetts,  but  I  do  not 
elieve  that  the  matter  of  bad  roads  and  snow  banks  in  Jef- 
,^rBon  county  and  in  Herkimer  county  and  the  other  countieB 
t  the  State  are  half  as  large  items  as  they  seem  to  be  on  the 
iirface.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  key-note,  the  solution  of  this 
roblem,  the  transportation  of  the  children,  as  suggested.  I 
oubt  the  efficiency  of  maintaining  any  school  in  any  part  of 
le  State  where  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  10.  In 
iie  rural  counties,  I  know  boys  15,  16  and  17  years  of  age 
ithout  the  elements  of  common  school  education,  because  there 
'as  no  incentive  to  send  them  to  school  under  the  manage- 
lent  of  our  rural  schools. 

Ck>mmis8ioner  Weinmann. —  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
ssociation  is  convinced  that  what  Mr.  Bardeen  stated  about  the 
ransportatiou  of  children  is  the  key  to  the  situation  that  we 
aye  to  face,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  have  overlooked  the 
latter  that  lies  behind — a  matter  that  is  essential  to  the 
3hools — that  is,  that  they  must  have  an  intelligent  board  of 
duoation,  or  we  never  can  get  the  transportation  of  children. 
Ve  know  that  there  are  many  school  districts  where  it  is 
npossible  to  get  an  intelligent  board  of  education.  It  is  quite 
kely  we  can  not  get  it  in  any  way  short  of  the  township  sys- 
jm.  There  is  hardly  a  township  but  has  people  enough  of 
eneral  intelligence  and  interested  in  educational  matters  who 
ould  manage  school  affairs.  So  that  I  hope  we  will  stick  to 
le  township  system.  I  think  that  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
iiBculties  that  we  are  complaining  of  and  that  CJommissionep 
mith  complains  of  in  his  paper. 

Dp.  James  M.  Milne  said. — There  is  one  factor  that  we  leave 
lit  While  I  believe  that  we  should  have  an  intelligent  board 
f  education,  still  I  believe  that,  after  much  examination,  the 
verage  boards  of  education  of  this  State  are  now  up  to  the 
ifelligence  that  creates  them. 

We  may  legislate  just  as  much  as  we  please,  we  never  can 
)roe  our  legislators,  unless  there  is  the  moral  sentiment  of 
le  i)eople  back  of  it 

I  was  much  impressed  by  what  CJommissioner  Smith,  of  St 
awrence,  said  about  those  schools.  I  believe  that  where  there 
re  40  pupils  in  school  a  child  learns  much  faster  and  gets 
iree  times  as  much  good  as  in  the  small  school. 

The  more  the  individual  the  more  the  sacrifice.  The  greater 
le  number,  the  more  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  recognized 
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and  the  better  the  citizen.  The  greater  the  number  in  a  school  dis- 
trict, up  to  the  limit  of  40,  the  better  the  possibilities  of  the  school, 
and  I  believe  that  the  commissioner  who  takes  chances  and  will  let 
the  school  go  on  with  one  pupil  is  recreant  to  his  duty,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  And  as  to  the  consequence,  it  will  not 
cost  the  district  as  much  to  convey  the  one  pupil  to  the  nearest 
school  as  it  will  to  maintain  the  school. 

Superintendent  Bullis:  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Dr.  Milne.  It  is  excellent,  only  it  can  not  be  done.  I  know 
where  it  was  tried,  but  in  vain.  The  commissioners  could  not 
dissolve  the  district  for  the  reasons  stated  by  those  who  have 
spoken  heretofore.  I  know  that  the  ti*ansportativn  idea  was 
tried  in  a  district  where  T  tauglit.  I  believe  our  fi'iend  from 
Chemung  has  said  that  without  this  towTiahip  system  the  trana- 
portation  idea  can  not  be  carried  out,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Dr.  Milne. —  I  have  the  greatest  encourag<Mnent  because  of  the 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  Wlien  you  get  before  the  great  wall 
of  what  can  not  be  done  a  new  discovery  is  at  hand.  Is  there 
any  power  to  change  the  law?  I  think  that  the  condition  now, 
to  change  a  district  tliat  should  be  changed,  is  largely  to  give 
the  commissioners  a  great  deal  more  power.  I  know  the  com- 
missioner is  responsible  for  the  schools.  He  should  be  given 
power  iu  pi-oportiou  to  his  n^ponsibility. 

Conductor  Dow^ning. —  I  have  been  a  very  earnest  advocate  of 
the  township  system  right  along  ever  since  I  heai*d  the  paper 
down  in  INew  York  deliverc»d  by  Mr.  Tiard(?en,  and  which  I  have 
studied  carefully  year  in  and  year  out.  I  have  undertaken  to 
defend  the  township  s.N-stem  against  all  comera,  but  T  am  con- 
vinced that  the  townsliip  system  is  not  as  near  a  reality  as  it 
was  four  years  ago  or  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  as  it  was  two 
years  ago. 

Now,  gentlemen,  T  did  not  intend  (o  say  a  word  at  this  meet- 
ing. I  came  down  to  keep  (^niet.  but  when  I  hear  gentlemen 
come  to  the  fi-ont  and  tell  me  that  the  only  condition  under  which 
we  can  solve  this  probl(»m  is  to  get  the  township  system,  T  do  not 
think,  gentlemen,  the  probh^m  can  Ix*  aolv<Hl,  Tlie  corporations 
of  this  State  liad  in  the  committee  two  against  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  to\N-nsliip  system.  In  oi-der  to  get  thje  township  system  you 
must  go  iKifore  the  Legislature  with  certain  individual  features  of 
the  township  system  and  push  tlLem  one  at  a  time.  You  can  not 
make  me  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  bill  that  shall  be 
drafted  by  anybody  that  shall  l>e  perfect  in  all  its  details — that 
shall  satisfy  the  commissioners  of  the  State.    Consequently,  I  say 
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tiiat  until  you  can  get  a  bUI  that  will  be  satLafactory  to  all  the 
commissioners  you  can  not  get  their  support,  which  is  needed. 

Instead  of  trying  to  pass  a  bill  that  shiill  cover  all  the  main 
features^  we  should  settle,  in  this  meeting,  upon  some  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  township  system  which  shall  bring  about 
some  improvement  and  work  for  that  individual  legislation,  and 
by-and-by  we  vn\l  put  en  the  statute  books  the  four  or  five  points 
embodied  in  the  township  system.  I  am  in  favor  of  individual 
legislation,  one  part  at  a  time,  if  it  does  take  four  or  five  year.s. 

Commissioner  Cooley. —  Down  in  Long  Island  we  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  the  township  system  as  much  as  you  do  up  the  State. 
I  have  only  one  district  that  has  an  attendance  of  less  than 
nine.  Is  it  not  possible  to  go  to  the  Legislature  and  have  the  law 
amended  in  reference  to  the  small  districts  so  that  in  case  a  dis- 
trict  contains  less  than  10  children  of  school  age  it  shall  be 
annulled? 

Commissioner  Smith,  of  St  Lawrence  coointy,  offered  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That  it  Ls  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  commis- 
sioner from  another  district  be  substituted  for  the  town  clerk  in 
the  boai'd  to  review  the  orders  of  school  commissioners  relative 
to  changes  in  district  boundaries,  and  that  we  recommend  a 
change  in  the  law  to  such  effect. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  La  Rue  a  committee  of  tkree  was  appointe^l 
to  consider  the  question  of  transportation,  and  to  report  to  this 
meeting  as  early  as  [)Ossible. 

The  chair  appointed  Commissioners  La  Rue,  F.  E.  Smith  and 
Hale. 

Adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Wednkbday  Afternoon. 

L.  F.  Stillman,  treasurer  of  the  asscciation,  presented  his 
annual  report  and  tlien  offered  his  resignation  as  treasurer. 

On  motion  the  rei)ort  was  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Maxson  the  resignaticn  of  Mr.  Stillman  was 
accepted.  ^ 

CJooimissioner  Klwood  was  duly  el<»ct(Hl  treasurer  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  tiie  resignation  of  Mr.  Stillman. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  committees: 

1.  Committee  on  resolutions. —  Dr.  John  M.  Milue,  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Rivenburg,  Commissioner  Martha  Van  Rensse- 
la<*r. 

2.  Time  and  place. —  Dr.  E.  N.  Jones,  Commissioner  U.  G. 
Welch,  Superint4^ndent  Geo.  E.  Bull  is. 
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S.  Auditing  committee. —  Commissioner    James    D.    Snlliyan, 
Ctommiseioner  Alfred  Presley,  Commissioner  W.  S.  Allerton. 

Report  of  Comhittbb  on  Legislation. 

Your  committee  on  legislation  would  respectfully  submit  tiie 
following  report.  Unlike  most  committees  we  will  not  boast  of 
what  we  have  done,  but  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  FoUowiag 
out  the  instruction,  we  issued  the  following  circular: 

^'At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  school  commissioners  and  village 
superintendents  of  the  State,  held  at  Rochester  January  3,  4  and 
5,  among  other  things  discussed  was  the  increased  work  and 
expenses  of  school  commissioners  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  salary.  We  were  informed  by  the  department  officials 
that  the  work  would  be  still  further  increased.  This  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of  the 
Btate  Department,  institute  conductoi*s  and  school  commissionerB 
that  the  law  of  1878  should  be  changed  and  amended  so  that  the 
salary  paid  by  the  State  to  commission^B  should  be  raised  to 
fl,500.  The  legislative  conmiittee  was  authorized  to  draft  a 
bill  to  tliis  eifect,  and  have  the  same  presented  to  the  Legislature 
this  winter.  If  the  committee  is  able  to  accomplish  anything,  it 
will  be  because  each  commissioner  does  his  duty.  The  committee 
would  urge  yon  to  make  this  a  personal  matter,  and  request  you 
to  see  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman  immediately,  and  use  all 
the  influence  yon  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

"At  the  same  time  please  bear  in  mind  the  township  bill,  whioh 
will  also  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

"You  are  requested  to  notify  A.  Edson  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs, 
at  once  how  much  is  allowed  you  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

"Governor  R.  P.  Flower,  in  his  message,  said:  *I  renew  pre- 
vious recommendations  for  encouraging,  by  all  proper  means,  the 
efficiency  of  the  common-school  system.  Our  free  schools  should 
be  the  first  care  of  the  State,  and  the  object  of  wide  and  liberal 
legislation.' " 

The  resj)onse6  to  the  circular  were  prompt  and  encouraging, 
with  but  few  exceptions.  We  then  gave  our  attention  to  the 
township  bill.  We  found  that  last  year's  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate  and  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Assembly  committee, 
so  after  a  careful  consideration  we  thought  best  to  introduce  ours 
in  the  same  form. 

Very  early  in  the  session  of  the  Legislature  Assemblyman 
Southworth  introduced  a  township  bill  which  was  deficient  in 
all  the  essential  points. 

Upon  consulting  the  Assembly  committee  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able  to  aak  Assemblyman  Sowtii^ortk  to  substitote  our  bill 
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for  the  one  already  before  tlie  Assembly.    After  much  persuasion, 
he  consented,  and  the  chanj^e  was  made. 

Our  bill  was  intwduced  and,  when  referred  to  the  committee 
on  education,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  hearing,  representa- 
tiyes  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  institute  conduct- 
era,  your  committee  and  others  interested  appeared  and  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  The  opposition  was  represented  by  the 
attorney  and  general  tax  agent  of  the  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  othen. 
They  opix^sed  the  bill  because  of  the  number  that  constituted 
town  boards  and  the  additional  tax.  There  were  also  a  few 
Gonmiissioners  who  opposed  the  bill  in  general,  and  some  persons 
who  were  not  favorable  to  the  optional  clause.  Therefore,  the 
bill  was  never  repoi^ted  to  the  Assembly. 

While  we  were  working  in  the  Assembly  for  the  tow^nship  bill 
we  found  ample  time  to  push  an  equally  impoiiiant  measure  in 
the  Senate,  namely,  the  salary  bill.  The  bill  was  inti'oduced  by 
Senator  O'Connor,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  bill 
would  become  a  law,  as  it  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
many  Senators.  Senator  Higgins,  chainiian  of  the  committee,  at 
first  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  on  the  day  that  we 
had  a  hearing,  he  rejwrted  that  certain  commissioners  said  that 
the  people  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  as  they  were  elected 
under  the  present  law,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
present  salary.  Senator  Higgins  also  said  that  as  the  Legislature 
was  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for  educational  purposes, 
he  suggested  our  waiting  another  year  before  pushing  our  bill.  He 
mentioned  f  10,000  appropriated  for  examining  papers  for  teacherrf 
certificates;  also  the  appropriation  of  f  100,000  for  the  beautiful 
normal  school  building  of  this  village.  Both  of  these  appropria- 
tions w^ere  necessary  and  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  this 
conmiittee. 

Those  who  were  present  last  year  will  recall  the  heated  dis- 
cussion Ofver  the  date  of  holding  the  annual  school  meeting. 
According  to  the  resolution  recommended  and  adopted,  the  pro- 
posed change  of  date  was  embodied  in  the  Consolidated  School 
Law. 

Although  the  bills  for  which  we  worked  were  defeated,  there 
is  no  need  of  feeling  discouraged.  ^We  will  take  some  of  the 
advice  which  we  so  often  give,  and  despite  the  difficulties,  put 
forth  renewed  efforts  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  Kubmitted, 

A.  EDSON  HAI.L, 
FREDERICK  R  SMITH, 
JOHN  T.  SMITH, 

Committee. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  ^lae^A.  wi  ^^fe* 
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PaPKB  ok  UnIFOBM  EXAMINAIIONS  BT  COMMIB8IONSB  ClYDbC.  HiLU 

Mr.  Premdent,  Fellow  Commissioners  and  SupeTinitendent&— 
Bince  tlie  introduction  of  uniform  systems  of  examinations  in 
1887,  through  the  co-operation  of  school  commissiners  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Insti*uction,  it  has  been  steadily  grow^ 
ing  in  favor.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by  educators  in  all  i>art8 
of  the  State  to  be  far  in  advance  of  all  pluvious  systems.  It  has^ 
where  the  commissioner  is  an  honest,  upiight,  fair-minded  man 
or  woman,  entirely  done  away  with  **  iwlilical  pull "  and  favorit- 
ism, which  were  both  detrimental  to  educational  interests. 

The  effect  has  been  to  almost  entirely  eliminate  from  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  State  that  class  of  teachers  who  merely  "  keep 
school,"  and  have  but  three  definite  ideas  —  4  o'clock,  pay-day, 
and  a  good  time.  It  has  placed  in  their  stead  a  class  of  earnest, 
thorough,  conscientious  aud  qnalilied  teachers;  teachei'S  who  are 
an  honor  to  the  profession,  and  who  are  continually  striving  to 
detenuine  in  what  manner  and  by  what  means  they  can  secure 
the  best  results. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  jiresenl  sy.steni  Ik  not  in  all 
i-espects  perf(H!t,  bnt  (experience — the  great  etlucatoi'  of  all — is, 
from  ycMir  to  year,  leading  ns  into  new  paths,  suggesting  new 
methods  to  me(*t  the  ev(*r  changing  condiiions  that  must  neces- 
sarily develop  in  the  work  of  ]K>pular  education. 

What  T  may  have  to  offer  at  this  tiint*  will  ix^late  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  changes  which  have  recently  been  made,  and 
which  seemingly  ought  to  be  made,  in  th(»  legulations  governing 
uniform  examinations. 

Before  beginning  the  ])rep:iration  of  this  paper  I  coiTesiionded 
with  and  obtained  the  opinions  of  commissioners  in  vartoos  parts 
of  the  State  upon  tin's  ]>articular  subject.  Seme  whose  districts 
are  fully  u])  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  pegulations,  and 
w)me  in  wliose  districts,  under  the  old  regulations,  it  has  been 
almost  im]X)ssible  to  s<*cure  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  sup- 
ply the  schools;  so  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  offered  here  are 
not  based  entirely  upon  the  existing  conditions  in  my  cwn  dis- 
trict, but  ai-e  rather  intended  to  nicM^t  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments in  the  majority  of  the  commissioner  districts  of  the  State. 

FIRST  GRADK  CKRTTFICATF8. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  first-grade  certificates; 
during  the  last  year  I  n-ported  **  none  issued,"  so  I  conclude  the 
requinnnents  are  about  right  so  far  a>4  my  district  is  concerned. 
My  teachers  easily  obtained  Fecrnd-grade  certificates,  but  do  not 
seem  to  fully  n^lize  the  impcHanice  of  a  fii'st-grade  certificate; 
although  at  each  examination  I  endeavor  to  impress  upon  oil 
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who  hold  a  second-grade,  and  have  had  the  successful  experi- 
ence, that  their  next  certificaite  shotdd  b^  a  fii-st-grade;  and,  a£^  a 
result,  the  August  examinaticn  showed  a  gcodly  number  of  candt 
dates  for  fiiwt-grade  certificates,  and  I  expect,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year  to  be  able  to  report  a  fair  number  of  first- 
grades  issued.  I  approve  cf  the  change  extending  the  time  of 
issuance  of  certificatt  a  of  the  first,  as  well  as  the  other  grades, 
to  six  mouths  from  date  of  final  examination;  and  I  heartily 
indorse  all  changes  in  the  regulations  up  to  date;  and  cf  any 
change  that  will  benefit  the  teacher  without,  in  any  degree,  low^ 
ering  the  standard  of  c-diicational  requiiemtns. 

SECOND-GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

In  considering  second  grade  certificates,  the  first  change  ve 
note  is  that  of  cutting  down  the  experience  from  16  to  10  weeks; 
and,  as  that  was  made  necessary  by  the  change  in  the  school 
law  permitting  a  trustee  to  hire  a  teacher  for  not  less  than  10 
weeks,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  change. 

Taking  reading  from  the  average  column  and  placing  it  with 
the  75  per  cent,  subjects,  is  certainly  a  change  in  the  right 
direction;  and  I  would  further  suggest  that  a  short  written 
examination  be  given  in  reading,  as  in  other  studies.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  reading  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  our 
common  schools,  and  before  we  can  see  any  substantial  improve- 
ment among  the  pupils,  along  this  line,  there  must  be  a  decided 
advancement  on  the  part  of  teachers;  and,  as  an  inducement 
for  teachers  to  become  more  proficient  in  this  important  branch 
of  common  scliool  education,  the  requirements  of  the  examina- 
tions must  be  advanced.  With  a  large  class  of  candidates  at 
an  examination,  it  is  impossible  for  a  comniissioner  to  do  little 
more  than  to  require  each  candidate  to  stand  and  read  a  para- 
graph. He  has  not  the  time  to  question  each  on  his,  or  her 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject;  and  even  if  he  had  the  time, 
witii  a  class  of  50  to  75  candidates,  many  of  his  questions  must 
necessarily  be  rep^^ated  until  the  last  ]>er80us  interrogated  will 
profit  by  the  good  answers  of  those  before  them,  and  the  com- 
missioner will  know  little  of  the  teacher's  own  views,  or  qualifi- 
cations. 

Much  was  said  last  year  in  opposition  to  the  change  making 
second-grade  examinations  two  days  instead  of  one;  but,  T 
believe,  after  a  year's  trial,  all  will  admit  that  the  change  was 
a  wise  one  and  that  commissioners  now  have  morr*  teachers 
holding  second-grade  ceKificates  than  ever  before;  at  least,  such 
has  been  the  result  in  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Chau- 
tauqua county. 
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It  seems  to  be  just  and  fair  that  three  trials  should  be 
allowed  for  the  second-jj^ade  certificates;  and  I  see  by  the 
latest  regulations  that  the  Department  has  already  made  this 
change. 

Another  change  that  appears  just  and  right  is  that  candidates 
shall  have  to  attain  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  order  to  be 
exempt  in  any  subject  for  a  first  or  second  grade  certificate. 

THIBD-GRADB  CERTIFICATES. 

There  seems  to  be  more  difference  of  opinion  among  com- 
missioners  with  regard  to  third-grade  certificates  than  other 
grades;  and  the  first  change  we  meet  with  is  that  very  sensible 
one,  of  extending  the  term  to  one  year. 

It  has  seemed  to  be  il^ad^ised  to  require  teachers  to  past 
an  examination  for  a  second  third  grade,  who,  within  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  have  passed  a  very  creditable  examination 
fop  the  same  grade.  If  a  teacher  has  sufficient  knowledge  to-day 
for  a  third-grade  certificate,  he  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to 
retain  that  knowledge  one  year  without  being  submitted  to  a 
second  test;  and  one  third  grade  is  all  any  teacher  should 
•eek  to  hold.  If  the  teacher  be  a  true  teacher,  one  who 
is  desirous  of  making  a  success  in  his  chosen  ])rofe8sion,  he  will 
not  ask  for  a  second  third  grade,  but  will  rather  seek  to 
advance  until  he  is  the  recipient  of  the  highest  grade  certificate 
obtainable  under  our  present  educational  system.  This  is  the 
olass  of  teachers  we  wish  to  foster. 

Now,  coming  to  the  point  where  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  seems  to  obtain,  tlie  query  arises:  T\Tiat  shall  be  the 
standing  required  for  a  third-grade  certificate?  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  uniform  system  of  examinations,  the  State  Super- 
intendent placed  the  maximum  standing  for  a  third  grade 
certificate  at  GO  i>er  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  1894  it  was 
advanced  to  65  per  cent,  for  second  certificate  of  this  grade.  Now, 
beginning  with  the  present  year  the  maximum  standing  has  been 
advanced  to  70  per  cent.,  wliicli,  I  believe,  is  still  too  low.  Every 
year  the  State  furnishes  a  kind  of  practicing  school  for  about 
6,000  inexperienced  tecu^hers;  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  unable  to  secure  a  second-grade  certificate 
and  are  turned  out;  and  all  the  experience  they  have  gained  is 
lost;  the  next  year  another  set  of  raw  recruits  are  brought  in  to 
practice  upon  the  innocent  children,  who,  in  turn  give  place  to 
their  Inexperienced  successors. 

This  evil  has  haunted  the  uniform  system  from  the  beginning. 

How  can  it  be  corrected?    Allow  me  to  suggest,  as  a  step  In 

that  direction,  the  propriety  of  making  the  standings  in  lie  sub- 

JeetB  tor  a  third-grade  certiftcate  aa  high  as  those  required  for 
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a  second  grade;  then  the  teacher  will  only  need  to  work  up  the 
extra  studies  required  for  a  second  grade;  which  the  average 
teacher  can  easily  do  in  one  year.  Our  rural  schools,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  have  reached  the  point  where  the  pnndpid 
work  done  in  them  is  primary  work,  and  this  condition  must 
necessarily  continue  to  exist,  as  nearly  every  township  haB  a 
village  school,  and  as  soon  as  the  pupils  reach  the  age  of  12  or  14 
years  they  leave  the  common  school  and  take  their  way  to  the 
village  school  where  better  advantages  are  usually  obtained. 

In  this  class  of  rural  schools  the  third-gi*ade  teacher  begins 
teaching  for  the  first  time.  Ought  not  the  age  of  eligibility  to 
examinations  for  third-grade  certificates  be  increased  to  18  yeaja? 
And  ought  not  the  c*andidate  to  possess  some  knowledge  of 
methods  of  teaching?  I  believe  if  any  teacher  should  X)osflee0 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  primary  and  intermediate  methods,  it 
ia  the  one  who  is  enterii^g  for  the  first  time  the  niral  school. 
And  by  limiting  the  questions  in  methods  each  year  to  certain 
authors,  as  the  department  has  wisely  done  for  the  first  and 
seoond-grade  certificates,  teachers  of  all  grades  will  soom  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  will  be  able 
to  put  them  into  practice  in  their  schools,  while  at  the  present 
time-  the  majority  of  third-grade  teachers  know  nothing  of  how 
to  teach,  except  as  common  sense  dictates.  Hence,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  maximum  standing  for  a  third-gmde  certifi- 
cate be  placed  at  76  per  cent;  that  the  age  limit  be  fixed  at  18 
years  and  that  an  examination  in  primary  methods  be  required 
for  a  certificate  of  this  grade. 

But  I  hear  gome  commissioner  say,  "  If  that  be  done  I  can  not 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  supply  my  schools."  It 
has  been  my  experience,  that  as  the  requirements  for  certificates 
have  advanced  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased.  Two 
years  ago,  in  my  district,  as  in  many  other  commissioner  dis- 
tricts, there  was  not  a  suflQcient  number  of  duly  licensed  teach- 
ers to  fill  the  schools;  then  the  maximimi  standing  for  a  third 
grade  was  GO  per  cent,  and  T  was  issuing  from  30  to  40  tem- 
porary licenses  during  a  year;  now,  as  the  standings  have  been 
raised,  and  temporaries  are  issued  by  the  Department,  I  have 
only  had  calls  for  about  six  temporaries,  and  have  issued  more 
second  than  third  grade  certificates  during  the  pjist  year.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  an  advance  in  the  standings  required  for  a 
third  grade  will  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  those 
commissioner  districts  which  now  have  an  insufficient  number  of 
teadiers  to  supply  their  sohoola 

It  seems  to  be  unjust  to  issue  to  a  teacher  a  certificate  for  one 
year  -and  then  limit  that  certificate  to  a  particular  school.  Sup- 
pose lie  teach  a  term  of  10  weeks  in  said  school,  lis^a  ^o^^  «w^^!Rfls^ 
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and  is  offered  anotlier  school  at  a  good  advance  ini  wages^  oo^it 
he  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  second  achool  with  the  same 
certificate? 

I  think  it  advisable,  and  would  suggest  that  the  holder  of  a 
third-grade  certificate  may,  upon  the  appiroval  of  the  oommis- 
sioner,  be  allowed  to  teach  other  schools  than  the  one  named. 

Under  the  present  dates  for  holding  examinations  a  case 
'might  arise  whei-e  the  teacher,  after  taking  the  October  examinar 
tion,  would  lack  only  one  study  of  securing  a  second  grade  cer- 
tificate; his  present  certificate  expires,  and  a  temporary  for  six 
weeks  would  not  finish  his  tenn  of  school.  He  will,  without 
doubt,  secure  a  second-grade  at  the  next  regular  examination,  00 
it  would  seem  n^ht  that  the  State  Superinte*iid«nt  have  the 
power  to  issue  a  temporary  for  six  weeks,  or  until  ihe  next  regu- 
lar examination.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  commissioners 
that  in  the  application  for  a  temporary  license  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  the  recommendation  of  the  trustee;  that  it  places  the 
teacher  in  an  embarrassing  position  to  .ipply  to  him  for  his 
recommendation.  I  admit  tlie  force  of  the  suggestion^  but  think 
that  this  very  condition  is  a  check  on  the  number  of  temporaries 
issued.  Where  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  teacher  to  obtain,  a 
temporary  license  he  will  sometimes  trust  to  that  and  neglect 
to  obtain  a  certificate  in  the  regular  way.  Until  the  present  year 
our  uniform  system  of  examinations  has  been  uniform  in  name 
only;  to  be  sure  the  questions  have  been  uniform,  but  the  answer 
papers  have  been  examined  and  marked  by  114  different  per^ 
sons;  no  two  marking  just  alike.  The  change  calling  all  jMipers  to 
the  Department  for  marking,  while  it  does  not  reduce  the  work  of 
commissioners  to  any  great  extent,  is  a  decided  step  toward  uni- 
formity, and  I  will  say  as  a  juist  oommondaticn  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  papei-s  that  I  have  submitted  have  been  very  ftiirly 
and  justly  marked. 

Our  present  system  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
1887  and  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  teaching  force  of  our 
State,  yet  it  lias  never  given  due  credit  to  successful  experience 
in  the  sclioolroom.  While  you  will  all  admit  that,  in  the  granting 
first  and  second-grade  certificates,  proper  allowance  should  be 
made  for  successful  experience,  you  must  also  admit  that  this 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  adjust  satisfactorily.  After  carefully 
considering  several  plans,  I  wish  to  present  the  following  for  your 
consideration: 

That  a  testimonial  similar  to  the  one  attached  to  training- 
class  certificates,  and  to  be  known  as  a  suiccessful  experience 
testimonial,  stating  the  number  of  years  of  successful  experience 
the  holder  has  had,  to  be  issued  only  upon  recommendation  firom 
tmsteea  where  the  applicant  has  taught,  said  recommendations 
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to  prove  to  the  satisfactioin  of  the  commissioner  that  the  person 
applying  has  been  a  successful  teacher. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  special  examination  should  be 
held  for  primary  teachers,  an  examination  that  should  deal 
especially  with  the  work  of  teachers  of  that  class;  that  this 
examination  should  be  held  about  twice  a  year,  at  the  time  of 
first-grade  examinations,  and  that  a  certificate  good  for  primary 
departments  only  be  issued  to  successful  competitors. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  uniform  system  of  examinations,  and 
during  its  growth,  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  frequent  changes  in  the  regulations;  but  now,  it  would 
seem  that  this  system  has  become  so  thoroughly  established  and 
has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that,  after  the  changes 
now  under  consideration  are  disposed  of  by  adoption  or  other- 
wise, no  more  changes  should  be  made  during  a  certain  i)eriod, 
say  three  years,  or  some  suitable  time,  so  that  when  teachers 
have  become  familiar  with  one  set  of  regulations,  they  may  know 
that  these  regulations  will  not  be  changed  within  a  definite 
period.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  no  greater 
reform  wrought  than  along  educational  lines.  But  I  fear  that 
with  our  great  zeal  for  new  things,  and  new  methods,  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  toward  making  the  road  to  knowledge  too 
easy.  We  are  striving  to  put  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  impart 
ip  so  simple  and  mild  a  form  thaj  even  the  little  child  may  grasp 
it,  and  I  fear  that  when  he  who  has  obtained  his  education  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  is  put  to  the  test,  he  will  fail  to  have 
the  power  to  do  for  himself. 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
make  the  road  to  knowledge  as  difficult  as  possible;  but  I  believe 
that  what  costs  us  the  most  we  value  the  highest;  what  we  labor 
the  hardest  for  gives  us  the  most  lasting  benefit.  What  joy  and 
pride  is  his,  who  has  successfully  solved  a  problem  that  he  has 
worked  long  and  arduously  to  master.  I  believe  in  making  the 
requirements  for  teachere  certificates  sufficiently  severe  and  the 
standing  sufficiently  high  that,  when  a  candidate  has  received 
even  a  third-grade  certificate,  he  may  fool  that  he  lias  something 
of  value.  The  tendency  in  all  professions  outside  that  of  the 
teacher,  is  stoiidily  to  raise  the  standard  of  requirements,  and  to 
make  more  dillicult  the  path  to  professional  life.  With  the 
increase  of  knowledge  in  every  department  of  human  activity, 
the  teaclier  in  our  public  schools  should  not  be  a  follower,  but 
rather  a  leader;  not  passive,  but  rather  aggressive.  The  world 
rightly  expects  mticli  from  him  or  her  who  undertakes  the  deli- 
cate task  of  molding  mind  and  giving  shax>e  to  thought;  and 
whether  the  field  of  labor  be  inside  the  walls  of  the  district 
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schoolhonso,  the  academy  or  the  college,  the  adaptability  of  tbe 
tutor  should  b(»  ecjual  to  the  demand  and  up  with  the  times. 

Commissioner  Weinmann. —  I  presimie  we  might  consume  any- 
where from  half  an  liour  to  three  or  four  hours  in  discussing  thli 
matter,  with  very  little  benefit  to  the  association.  I  rise  to  make 
a*  motion  that  the  reader  of  the  present  paper,  together  with  four 
others,  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  constitute  a  committee  to 
reiK)rt  on  the  changes  to  the  regulations  to  this  association  some 
time  before  iti*  close,  in  order  that  we  may  have  sometliing  defi- 
nite to  talk  to,  then. 

Commissioner  Harrison. —  Before  that  motion  is  voted  upon,  I 
would  like  to  say  that,  as  has  just  been  stated  by  our  president, 
that  it  is  understood  that  every  paper  is  to  be  discussed,  and  if, 
at  this  stage  of  the  question,  a  committee  of  five  is  appointed,  we 
have  the  views  of  five  persons.  If  this  question  is  discussed  here, 
as  I  think  it  should  be,  we  will  have  the  views  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Jj^tate  of  New  York.  We  have  the  right  to  have 
it,  and  T,  for  one,  shall  vote  against  that  motion  for  that  reason. 

Dr.  Cooley. —  1  move  to  amend  the  motion  so  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss it  for  half  an  hour.    ^Motion,  as  amended,  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committee:  Coumiissioners 
Clyde  C.  Hill,  W.  J.  Barr,  J.  S.  Cooley,  Weinmann,  Smith,  F.  R 

The  pai)er  of  Mr.  Hill  was  then  discussed,  as  follows: 

Commissioner  Godfrey. —  There  seems  to  be  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  standing  that  should  be  required  for  third-grade 
certificates.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  it  is  a  very  difiicult  thing  to 
get  any  one  standard  that  will  exactly  suit  every  conmiissioner. 
In  my  particular  district  we  have  enough  teachers;  we  have  no 
great  surplus.  I  believe  that  every  school  board  should  haye, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  teachers  on  whom  he  could  draw  in  oase 
of  sickness,  or  marriage,  or  deatlL  T  do  not  know  that  it  will 
tend  to  any  good,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  oom- 
missioners  present  have  any  difficulty  in  supplying  their  schools 
with  teachers  under  the  present  regulations.  I  ask  to  have  the 
views  of  those  who  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers 
under  the  present  standings  required,  and  see  how  the  districts 
of  the  State  stand  in  this  matter. 

Commissioner  Douglas. —  As  I  have  the  reputation  of  liaying 
the  largest  number  of  vacancies  existing  in  my  school  distriot, 
as  stated  in  tlije  School  Bulletin,  which  copied  it  frond  the  Ellen- 
ville  "  Press,"  I  think  I  ought  to  have  something  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  no  40  vacancies  in 
my  school  commissioner  district,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  filling  the  schools  in  my  commissioner  district  under  the  ant 
toim  examination  system.  There  are  a  few  school  districts  back 
Id  tbe  mountains  where  the  teae\iet  \%  ex^t  off  from  commiinloar 
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tlon  with,  the  outer  world  during  the  time  he  is  teaching  that 
school,  and  good  boarding  places  are  veiy  difiicult  to  secure.  It 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  get  teachers  to  go  intp 
some  of  those  half-doaien  school  districts  to  teach  school.  We 
have  that  difficulty,  and,  with  that  exception,  we  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  teachera 

Conmiissioner  Welch. —  It  may  be  that  Otsego  county  is  the 
weak.  i>oint  in  this  State,  buit  if  it  is^  I  argue  and  protest  right  here 
in  the  interest  of  good  schools,  against  the  standard  otf  the  exami- 
nations being  raised  any  higher  at  present.  We  have  difficulty 
in  getting  sufficient  licensed  teachers  to  teach  our  schools.  In 
the  paiKT  we  have  on  this  subject  there  are  many  excellent  things 
and  I  agree  with  the  gontlonian  in  most  of  what  he  states,  but  I 
can  not  agree  in  all.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard at  present.  Where  the}'  have  more  union  free  schools,  whore 
they  can  employ  more  normal  teachercr  and  pay  better  wages> 
they  will  have  no  difficulty,  but  it  is  a  severe  task  in  these  weak 
districts  to  find  teachers. 

I  have  on  an  average  of  80  candidates  in  each  (examination. 
The  last  ( ne  I  had  112,  and  oiit  of  these  80  candidates,  an  an 
average,  there  was  not  more  than  from  12  to  16  that  piassed. 
There  is  not  5  per  cent,  of  tlie  teachers  in  this  district  that 
try  the  ex^unination  and  pass  at  one  examination.   I  have  teachers 
that  I  consider  good  teachers  who  have  attended  every  examina- 
tion that  we  hiive  had  since  last  April,  and  they  have  no  cer- 
tificate yet.     I  call  them  good  teachers.     So  I  protest  against 
raising  this  standard  higher.    Here  is  what  I  got  in  the  June 
examination.    There  were  40  candidates  that  took  an  examina- 
tion in  drawing  for  second-grade  certificates.     Out  of  that  40 
candidates  there  were  six  that  passed  75  per  cent.,  22  that  pas8<^d 
from  60  to  7.5  per  cent.    In  August  there  were  40  randidates  in 
tiie  examination;  there  were  4  that  passed  75  and  13  from  60 
to  75  per  cent.    In  August,  of  40  candidates  in  the  examination, 
there  were  4  that  passed  75  and  13  from  60  to  75  x)er  cent. 
In  September  15  candidates,  1  ovct  75  and  7  from  60  to  75  per 
oent    In  October,  of  19  candidates,  1  passed  over  75  x>or  cent,  and 
6  from  ()0  to  75  per  cent. 

In  a  total  for  the  four  examinations,  there  were  122  candidates, 
there  were  only  12  that  passed  75  per  c<?nt.  and  only  60  that 
passeil  60  Der  cent,  or  above. 

Commissioner  La  Kue. —  I  think  it  is  ablaut  time  that  *Bie  fSSnh 
missioners  of  the  State  should  say  something  about  the  drawing 
examinations.  I  am  qrlad  that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  as  he 
has.  I  think  that  after  all  this  great  effort  thiat  has  been  made 
and  the  money  expended  and  the  time  taken  that  drawing  pracli- 
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cally  is  a  failure,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  have  an  honest 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  commissioniers  in  reference  to 
Una  subject.  It  is  something  that  does  not  pay.  Those  who  are 
teaching  the  subject  have  picked  up  the  study  largely  from  self- 
Atudy.  One  of  the  requirements  is  that  the  subject  of  drawing  is  an 
average  subject  A  great  majority  of  teachers  in  an  examina- 
tion pass  as  Mr.  Welch  said.  They  obiain  55  per  cent,  and  that 
drojM  down  their  subjects  in  the  entire  average.  Their  standing 
is  reduced  and  they  are  refused  license  largely  because  of  this 
low  standing  they  have  obtained  in  drawing.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  Department  to  find  out  what  profits  are  coming  from  this 
effort  to  engraft  drawing  upon  the  course  of  study. 

Conductor  Stout. —  I  dislike  to  hear  any  one  subiect  criti- 
cised when  other  subjects  require  mibstantiially  the  same 
criticism.  I  speak  pimply  from  infoimation  fi-om  v.  rv  oaiis 
fully  compiled  statistics  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction for  at  least  two  of  the  examinations  la^t  .^•ear. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  in  these  examinations  the  teach- 
ens  of  the  State  of  New  York  i>asBed  fiar  better  iii>  drawing 
than  they  did  in  American  history,  civil  government,  geograi^iy 
and  physiology.  It  was  again'  shown  in  a  succeeding  examination 
that  the  percentage  was  very  much  better  in  the  suljc^ct  of  d"a  wing 
than  any  other.  The  lesson  taught  w^as,  more  than  any  other 
lesson,  the  necessity  of  great  oare  in  preparing  exanninatioou 
in  the  subject;  but  even  at  the  worst  showing  that  has  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  drawing  with  absolute  Btatistics  before  you,  yoo 
must  be  surprised  that  American  history,  physiology,  geography 
are  the  subjects  in  which  candidates  faiL 

Commissioner  Braiimrd. —  I  can  remember  when  diawing  was 
^rst  introduced  iu  teachers'  institutes  and  I  know  in  our  oiwn 
Institute,  when  drawing  was  first  conmienced,  that  Ihje  teachers 
would  do  no  work  and  taujxht  it  with  no  interest,  I  want  it  in 
every  institute  in  my  district.  At  the  last  institute  every 
teacher  did  the  work  that  was  required  by  Miss  Rice  and  did  it 
with  a  will.  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  diuw* 
Ing  was  not  taught  in  the  village  schools.  To-day  d>ravring  Is 
taught  in  every  school  in  every  district. 

Commiasioner  Hill. —  Teachers  take  so  much  interest  because 
they  know  they  can  not  get  their  certificates  if  they  do  not  teach 
drawing.  If  drawing  is  going  to  take  our  boys  from  .the  faann 
end  get  them  into  the  shop,  then  I  do  not  want  it  tajoight.  We 
want  them  to  stay  upon  the  farm.  The  great  curse  is  to-daj 
that  the  boys  are  leaving  the  farm  and  going  into  the  cities.  We 
want  to  keep  them  at  home.  There  should  be  something  done 
to  aid  the  teacher  who  has  taught  for  years.  I  have  to-day  in  my 
dtetrlct  a  good  many  teajchers  who  have  taught  10, 12  to  15  yean 
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and  they  tried  these  exaTnlnatJona.  The  best  teacher  I  have  in 
my  district  told  me  the  other  day  "  I  will  never  take  another 
nnifonn  eznininatioB."  Out  teachers  are  complainiiing  of  dvil 
government  also  and  if  some  means  can  be  devisediby  which 
ezpeiienoed  teachers  can  be  kept  it  would  be  welL 

Commissioner  Wiswell. —  I  wisli  to  add)  that  if  we  are  limited 
to  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  subject  the  coznmissiioner  who  has 
just  spoken  will  be  out  of  business  shortly. 

Commiissioner  Miller. —  I  desire  to  answer  the  question  raised 
bj  the  oomductor,  '^  Why  is  this  subject  of  drawing  singled  out 
from  the  other  subjects?  This  was  partially  answered 
by  Commissioner  La  Hue  in  stating  that  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  if  not  a  total 
failure,  i/t  is  at  least  very  nearly  so.  Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
to  discuss  the  utilitarian  question  of  teaching  drawing,  whether  it 
is  of  value  or  not  I  submit  that  for  the  time  and  work  and 
money  that  has  been  put  into  the  subject  to  prepare  the  teachers 
to  tea'ch  drawftig,  that  it  is  practically  an  absolute  failure.  I 
believe  we  have/  been  spending  too  much  time  with'  drawing  in 
our  district  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  xeadlng  and  writing.  So 
far  as  my  expeiience  goes  the  subject  of  drawing,  more  than  any 
otber,  needs  some  change  in  the  regulationsL  Teachem  do  ntit 
know  how  to  teach  it.  In  the  next  place,  they  liave  no  time  to 
teach  it 

Commissioner  La  Rue. —  I  'Qiink  that  Conductor  Stout^s 
point  about  civil  government,  United  States  history,  etc., 
may  be  answered  in  this  way:  That  the  teachere  have 
devoted  too  much  of  their  time  in  studying  drawing; 
that  they  have  neglected  to  study,  or  could  not  get  time  tc 
study,  history  and  civil  government 

Mr.  LaJRue  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention-  that 
drawing  examinations  should  be  made  less  rigid,  and  a  lower 
per  cent  required,  and  that  the  subject  should  not  be  included  in 
the  average  subjects. 

Commissioner  John  F.  Smith  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
subject  be  dropped  from  examinations. 

Commissioner  Pintler. —  It  seems  to  me  the  trouble  about  the 
whole  question  of  drawing  is  that  teachers  do  not  know  what 
books  to  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  unjust  to  ask 
teachers  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  and  not  tell  them 
where  to  get  the  information.  I  do  not  know  of  any  series  of 
books  that  will  cover  the  work,  as  given  in  the  examinations.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  Department  should  designate  some 
book,  and  confine  the  examination  to  that.    The  syllabus  sent  out 
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by  the  Depeirtment  is  very  good.    I  tMnk  it  takee  too  much  of  the 
time  of  the  teachers. 

Ckmductop  Downing  made  a  strong  argament  in  behalf  o(  | 
drawing,  and  urged,  with  much  earnestness,  that  Mr.  SmitVft  I 
amendment  be  voted  down  unanimously.  During  the  diaonsBiQii  { 
he  said :  '^  There  is  a  motton,  an  amendment,  before  this  body,  and 
It  is  that  drawing  should  be  dropped.  I  want  to  talk  to  ibB 
amendment  Much  trouble  has  arisen  because  of  the  failure  hj 
teachers  to  pass  the  examination  in  drawing.  I  do  not  want  to 
■ee  this  body  of  educators  taking  a  step  backward  in  the  eubjert 
of  educatian.  We  are  entirely  liable,  as  was  found  laet  Fall,  to 
be  oarried  away  by  impulse.  That  is  just  as  it  should  b& 
Nobody  believes  it  more  than  I  do.  When,  at  the  polls,  tie 
American  people  express  their  will,  nobody  yields  with  greater 
pleasure  and  grace  than  I  do,  for  I  am  an  American  through  and 
through,  and  tlie  bnllot  Is  onr  anfesniard:  bnt  when  we  come  to  a 
meeting  like  this  and  we  allow  ourselves,  by  the  failings  of  somiB' 
thing  in  the  past,  to  go  back  upon  the  work  of  edncatiooil 
advancement,  theni  it  is  a  Rerious  matter.  Years  asro  edncaton 
of  prominence  prophesied  that  by-and-by  every  child  shojold  te 
taught  to  express  his  thought,  not  only  in  wiriting  and  flipoken 
language,  but  he  should  be  able  —  by  means  of  drawing — to  pic- 
ture that  thing  clearly  to  the  person  with  whom  he  sbonld  be 
oonversing.  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  question  of  a  few  yean 
Think,  if  you  will,  how  many  years  we  have  been  teaching  onr 
boys  arithmetic,  and  yet  how  many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
teachers  —  in  that  subject  whidi  has  been  taught  for  oenturies — 
failed  in  the  examination  in  arithmetic.  Only  a  small  percentage 
over  50  passed  the  examinations,  and  now  we  come  to  the  statis- 
tics from  the  Department;  we  have  33  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
passing  in  the  subject  of  drawing.  When  we  talk  of  dropping  draw- 
ing I  am  against  it.  I  beg  of  you  now  to  vote  the  amendment  down. 
To  vote  that  Drawing  shall  be  made  a  definite  subject,  and  thai 
there  shall  be  a  lower  percentage  required  than  we  require  for 
arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  As  to  civil  government,  live  years 
ago  I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  on  this  board  of  examinefu 
I  presented  to  that  board  110  questions  in  civil  government 
When  they  got  through  with  my  110  questions  I  had  30  left 
They  rejected  all  the  others.  They  said  the  teachens  of  the 
Empire  State  do  not  know  civil  government  The  only  thing  they 
know  is  a  few  simple  facts  in  regard  to  government  To-day  33 
per  cent  of  the  candidates  entering  the  examination  last  October 
passed  in  civil  government,  75  x>er  cent,  in  questions  that  inyolved 
the  fundamental  principals  of  our  government 

Oommissioner  Fordham. — I  do  not  believe  that,  because  we 
Uml  an  obstruction  in  the  way,  we  should  turn  our  bade  vcptm  it 
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We  should  remove  the  obstruction.  Many  good  teachers  haT« 
failed  to  get  their  necessary  percentage  because  of  the  lack  of 
•uitable  books  on  the  subject  of  drawing.  I  believe  that  that 
qneetion  can  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  I  do  not  believe  we  haTe 
the  proper  text-books  to  put  into  our  teachers'  hands.  They 
want  to  know  the  lines  upon  which  they  are  to  be  examined.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  what  text-book  will  cover  the  point.  I  do 
believe  we  ought  to  have  drawing  in  our  schools.  We  need  our 
boys  and  girls  enlightened,  to  know  something  about  form.  We 
need  the  mind  to  be  drawn  along  the  line  of  close,  accurate 
observation.  Do  not  let  us  go  backward.  I  believe  that  drawing 
ought  to  be  taught  in  every  comimon  school  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  want  a  text-book. 

Mr.  Fine^an. —  I  do  not  rise  to  make  any  argument.  I  wish  to 
■tate  a  fact.  The  statistics  prepared  by  the  board  of  examinedn 
foi  tlie  examinations  held  in  .June  and  October  show  that  but 
very  few  teachers  in  the  State  failed  in  drawing  alone.  If  they 
failed  to  procure  their  certificates,  it  was  because  they  failed  ti 
ether  subjects  than  drawing.  Perhaps  not  more  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  who  entered  the  examinations  for  those  two 
months  failed  in  the  subject  of  drawing  alone. 

Mr,  Pintler. —  As  Mr.  Finegan  is  here,  I  would  ask  if  he  oas 
reronmiend  any  text-book  that  would  cover  the  subject  of  drawing* 

Cknnmissioner  Ella  Gale. —  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  this 
Ba?rie  trouble  with  text-books.  I  sent  to  Miss  Bice  to  see  about  it. 
*•  What  shall  I  tell  my  teachers  about  the  text-book  in  drawing  T  * 
Officially,  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  otherwise  T  will  tell  youif 
teachers  to  get  Whites  ai-t  books  in  drawing,  and  Xhej  will  have  no 
trouble.  Now,  my  teachers  do  not  fail  to  get  certificates  because 
of  their  drawing. 

Mr.  Finegan. —  I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  that  wae 
asked  by  Mr.  Pintler.  There  is  a  representative  of  the  Depart* 
ment  at  every  institute,  who  has  charge  of  drawing,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  if  the  commissioners  would  ask  one  of  these  instructon 
!n  drawing  to  recommend  some  works,  they  will  cheeifully  do  so. 

The  amendment  of  OonmiissioueT  Smith  was  lost  by  unanimoue 
?ote,  and  the  motion  of  Oommissioner  La  Rue  adopted. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

By  Inspkotob  Elisha  Cubtiss. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  wisely  provided 
for  the  professional  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  In 
academies  and  union  schools  of  the  State.  Officers  of  these  instl** 
tutions  make  applications  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruo' 
lion  for  the  appointment  to  instruct  teachers?  trsoimi^  ^^aiSBR^. 
These  applications  must  be  indorsed  by  the  school  QOTmms^\.cni<^ 
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of  the  district  in  which  the  application  is  made,  and  state  in 
addition  who  will  teach  the  class,  his  qnalifiisation  and  experir 
ence,  and  show  that  the  institution  has  such  equipment  and 
facilities  as  will  give  assurance  of  doing  effective  and  commend- 
able work,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Under  the  Regents,  but  few  schools  had  more  than  one  class  a 
year.  Under  Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper,  the  schools 
having  ample  and  satisfactory  facilities  for  conducting  training 
classes  might  receive  an  appointment  to  instruct  two  classes 
during  the  year. 

But  the  classes  were  separate  and  distinct,  and  assignments 
were  made  for  only  one  term  at  a  time;  subsequent  appointments 
were  considered  a  guaranty  that  the  work  in  previous  classes  had 
merited  the  approbation  of  sux)ervisory  officers  and  the  Depart- 
ment Under  Superintendent  Crooker,  direction  was  ^ven  in  the 
application  for  appointment  that  in  designating  Institutions  to 
instruct  teachers'  training  classes,  preference  will  be  given  to 
those  which  will  give  assurances  that  classes  will  be  instructed 
during  both  terms  of  the  year;  which  can  show  that  they  can 
furnish  proper  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  work; 
and  which  will  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  classes  will 
be  instructed  by  normal  school  graduates,  or  by  those  equally 
well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  classes. 

After  the  school  has  been  designated  to  instruct  a  class,  it  can- 
vasses for  candidates  qualified  for  admission.  Still  moderate  as 
the  qualifications  are,  many  schools  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
minimum  number  required  by  law,  and  after  the  teachers  have 
exerted  their  influence  to  fill  the  classes,  they  vary  in  nmnber, 
after  organization,  from  about  five  to  thirty  in  actual  attendance. 

The  law  has  not  fixed  the  qualification.  The  Begents  had  one 
standard;  the  State  superintendents  each  a  different  one,  but, 
like  the  "  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "  each  nobler  than  the  last^ 

The  qualifications  for  admission  last  prescribed  are  as  follows: 

II.  Qualifications  for  Admission. 

1.  Candidates  must  have  attained  the  age  of  16  yeara  Pupils 
may  be  admitted  who  will  become  16  years  of  age  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination  of  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

2.  They  must  subscribe,  in  good  faith,  to  the  following  declara- 
tion: "We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in 
asking  admission  to  the  training  class  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
teaching,  and  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  principal  and  school  commissioner  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  candidates  have  the  moral  character,  talentd  and  aptneai 
necesaary  to  success  In  teach\ii%. 
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3.  Before  admission  they  must  attain  an  average  standing  of  at 
least  60  per  cent,  in  all  subjects  required  for  a  third-grade  certifi- 
cate, in  some  examination  under  the  uniform  systeniy  but  no 
application  will  be  considered  in  ease  the  standing  of  the  candi- 
date falls  below  50  per  cent,  in  any  subject,  or  they  must  hx>ld  a 
Regents^  preliminaiy  certificate*  and  a  pass-card  in  physiology. 
But  cities  and  villages  having  a  superintendent,  may  at  their  dis- 
cretion establish  a  higher  standard.  Persons  who  have  hereto- 
fore become  entitled  to  a  third-grade  certificate  under  the  uni- 
form system  are  eligible  to  enter  a  training  class. 

4.  No  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  class  who 
does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admiBsion. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  termB  of  not  less  than  16 
nor  more  than  20  weeks  each.  The  class  must  consist  of  not  less 
than  10  nor  more  than  25  members.  Various  announcements  are 
made  to  secure  the  most  promising  candidates.  Two  periods 
of  45  minutes  each  e\'eTy  school  day  must  be  occupied  on  the 
topics  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study.  Till  this  year  one  term's 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  eight  weeks'  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy and  eight  weeks  in  methods  in  priftiary  numbers  and 
methods  in  geography  entitled  the  student  who  passed  uniform 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  a  professional  certificate 
of  the  second  grade,  valid  for  two  years. 

At  the  present  time  it  requires  two  terms'  instruction,  one 
in  arithmetic,  geography  and  methods  in  primary  number,  in 
reading  and  in  geography,  and  also  a  term's  work  in  language 
and  grammar;  four  weeks  in  physiology  and  hygiene;  six  weeks 
in  school  management  and  school  law;  two  weeks  each  in 
methods  of  teadiing  penmanship,  draiwing  and  language.  All 
will  admit  that  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  well  it  should  be,  for  the  course  is  designed  to 
satisfy  the  conditons  of  admission  to  advanced  classes  in  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State. 

A  required  amount  of  observation  and  practice  work  is  done. 
This  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  pupils  desiring  to  become  teachers. 
For  we  learn  to  skate  by  skating,  and  to  ride  a  bicycle  by  actually 
riding  one.  Experience  shows  that  perfection  is  not  attained 
in  such  exercises  by  coolly  observing  and  inathematically  cal- 
culating—  but. that  observation  and  practice  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

It  should  be  added  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  schools  received  the  appointment  to  conduct  these  classes, 
and  the  work  was  done  without  regulations  or  review.  The 
Begents  then  appointed  an  inspector  of  teachers'  training  classes. 
Under  this  inspection  the  character  of  the  instruction  was 
improved.    The  general  control  and  regulations  ^v^t^  TioXVi^ 
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entirely  to  novices  in  school  matter,  and  all  the  classes  were  not 
conducted  tor  revenue  only.  Some  of  the  glaring  defects  were 
soon  remedied,  the  instruction  was  less  rambling,  and  more 
careful  attention  was  given  by  the  school  authorities  to  select 
competent  instructors,  and  to  g^ve  the  class  the  full  benefit  of 
all  tiie  time  under  teachers  who  were  qualified  by  professional 
study  or  experience. 

When  the  class  came  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  Sux)erlntendent  Andrew  S.  Draper  increased  the  number 
of  inspeotoirs  by  one,  and  his  sucoessor,  Sui)eriaitendent  James 
P.  Crooker,  added  immeasurably  to  the  importance  and  eflQciency 
of  the  classes  by  appointing  Hon.  Charles  R  Skinner  supervisor 
of  the  training  classes.  Thus,  gradually,  these  classes,  from  a 
small  beginning,  have  become,  under  noble  leaders,  the  most 
important  factor  in  furnishing  better  qualified  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools  of  the  Empire  State. 

Since  the  classes  were  transfepped  to  the  Department  of  Publlo 
Instruction,  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  character 
and  quality  of  instruction. 

Heretofore,  subject-matter  only  received  attention.  Now,  both 
subject-matter  and  methods,  and  school  economy,  receive  con- 
sideration. 

The  time  is  no  longer  devoted  exclusively  to  mastering  subjects 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  study,  but  due  consideration  is  ^ven 
to  tlie  best  methods  of  gaining  and  securing  attention,  impart- 
ing instruction,  school  government,  and  other  departments  at 
methods  and  school  economy. 

A  careful  inspection  has  convinced  me  that  those  classes  are 
most  aided  where  the  teachers  of  the  training  classes  follow  the 
regulations. 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  raise  thje  standard  of  qualification  ? 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  special  Instruction  should  be 
given  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  first-grade  certificate. 
The  demand  is  for  higher  qualifications.  This  is  eminently 
proper.  To  obtain  it,  it  is  necessary  that  special  attention  should 
be  given  in  all  the  classes  to  all  the  subjects  that  may  be  ordi- 
iMtrily  required  to  be  taught  in  rural  schools.  Therefore,  the 
course  should  be  extended  for  one  year,  and  the  pupil-teachers 
should  have  the  best  instruction,  under  comixetent  teachers,  to 
enable  them  to  win  a  first-grade  certificate. 

The  past  term  about  130  schools  have  organized  classes.  Neariy 
2,000  members  are  getting  the  benefits  of  personal  training  to 
prepare  them  for  professional  work.  Doubtless  three-fourths  of 
these  teachers  will  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  Now,  were  siilt- 
Able  inducements  held  out  to  the  teachers  to  gain  advanoed 
gnnliBoations,  very  many  of  tVie^fe  y^^^^^  ^<i\vld  profit  by  the 
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opportnnity,  and  seek  for  higher  qualifications,  and  thus  the  mral 
■chools  wcmld  get  the  benefits  derived  from,  having  better  pre- 
pared teachers.  These  teachers,  in  turn,  if  they  have  special 
adaptation  for  their  work,  after  teaching,  will  seek  the  benefits 
of  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  thus  become  fitted  to  teaoh 
in  the  larger  schools  of  the  State. 

I  would  urge  broader  preparation  of  those  who  have  taught 
oine  or  more  terms,  or  have  won  a  seco(nd-grade  certificate,  la 
teachers^  training  dasses. 

These  classes  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  persons  in 
whom  the  teachers  liave  confidence.  The  grade  and  character  of 
Hie  instruction  should  be  noted.  Care  should  be  exercised  that 
none  but  qualified  members  be  allowed  to  enter  the  class.  At 
least  the  full  time  required  by  the  regulations  should  be  insisted 
on  by  the  inspector.  If  the  program  of  the  schools  disclose! 
the  fact  that  other  duties  engage  the  teachers'  attention,  and  tbe 
class  is  subordinate  to  every  other  exercise,  or  has  only  a  second- 
ary consideration,  wholesome  advice  should  be  given  the  teacher, 
and  the  Department  at  Albany  informed  of  the  situation. 

"Wherever  school  commissioners  have  found  -time  to  visit  thete 
classes,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  The  membeni 
are  proud  to  have  the  commissioner  inspect  their  work.  And 
the  teachers  frequently  make  a  greater  effort  if  they  know  the 
oonmiissio(ner  will  spend  an  occasional  half-day  inspecting  their 
work  and  giving  valuable  suggestions,  as  their  wide  observation 
enables  th.em  to  do. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  urge  training  classes,  with  the 
teachers,  to  visit  institutes  in  a  body.  There  is  no  better  advert 
tisement  for  a  school  than  to  have  the  whole  teachers*  claai 
punctually  present  at  an  institute  for  the  whole  session. 

And  sometimes  conductors  can*  give  inistruetion  espedaUy 
helpful  to  them.  Thus  they  are  encouraged,  for  they  are  treated 
as  teachers,  and  not  as  big  babiea 

Inspection  by  commissioners  amd  recognition  from  conductors 
are  doing  much  to  increase  the  number  in  these  classes,  and  the 
efficdency  of  the  instruction. 

Noiw,  you  ask  wha/t  do  you  neasonably  expect  from  this 
advanced  course  of  instruction  ? 

First  That  teachers  will  become  better  prepared  to  teaoh,  and 
gain  a  professional  spirit 

Second.  That  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  for 
second  and  third  grade  certificates  will  be  greatly  reduced.  The 
necessity  will  not  require  so  many  papers  to  be  examined. 

Third.  Examinations  will  be  fewer  in  number  ^  thus  saving 
expense,  work  and  drudgery  tliat  hitherto  has  been  necei&«Asi« 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  observation  work  should  receive 
more  consideration. 

Paper  properly  prepared  for  this  work  should  be  fumidied  the 
pupila  And  at  least  once  a  week  a  cla&s  exercise  should  be 
observed,  and  a  written  report  be  required  of  each  member  of  the 
clajss.  The  way  the  subject-matter  is  presented,  the  mode  of 
questioning,  the  attention  of  the  members,  everything  connected 
with  tiie  class  exercise  idiould  receive  careful  attenti<m,  and  a 
full,  well-written  report  should  be  required.  This  work  will 
better  fix  the  matter  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  excellencies  and 
defects  will  be  called  up  for  review  that  will  be  healthfal  and 
helpful  in  after  school  work. 

Bome  teachers  tiiink  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  the  pupils  of  tiie 
scUiool  to  have  them  experimented  on  by  inexx)erienced  i>ersoiiB. 
Some  think  it  is  an  injustice  to  pupils,  who  are  cheated  out  of 
good  instruction,  and  made  to  suffer,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
would-be  teachers,  and  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  school  contract 
to  which  they  are  not  an  interested  party. 

Sometimes  the  teachers  of  the  class  assume  the  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  youth,  become,  in  imagination,  a  class  of  children, 
and  a  teacher  practices  upon  them. 

Again,  very  little  practice  work  is  done;  just  enough  to  satisfy 
the  regulations. 

The  problem  of  practice  work  for  members  of  teachers'  classes 
should  receive  consideration,  and  conductors  and  educational 
authorities  should  outline  a  program  possible  and  practical  for 
the  school  and  most  beneficial  to  the  class. 

The  present  year  all  questions  in  methods  and  school  economy 
will  be  based  upon  the  following  works:  White's  School  Manage- 
ment, Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  and  DeGrafl's  Schoolroom 
Guide. 

Many  believe  that  it  is  better  for  pupils  to  read  these  books 
for  instruction  than  to  listen  to  desultory  remarks  on  subjects 
treated  in  them  hastily  made  by  young  teachem. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  book  for  study  is  better  than  notes 
hastily  taken  to  refresh  memory. 

Now,  if  books  are  valuable,  the  latest  revised  are  most  desirable. 

If  books  are  worth  recommending,  they  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  pupils. 

Would  it  not  be  good  school  economy  to  have  the  State  furnish 
at  least  three  sets  of  these  books  for  every  training  class,  and  also 
require  that  they  be  carefully  studied? 

It  would  seem  judicious,  in  this  age  of  institutes,  to  have  the 
State  provide  one  summer  institute  each  year  especially  for  the 
teachers  of  teachers'  classes. 
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The  location  should  be  desirable,  and  all  instruction  ln<  the 
line  of  teachers'  class-work. 

The  oondnotors,  assisted  by  eminent  ednca/tors,  should  have 
them  in  charge. 

Thus,  the  teachers,  who  in  turn  would  teach  nearly  2,000  other 
teachers  daily,  would  receive  special  preparation. 

The  State  authorities,  who  have  bo  admirably  planned  institutes 
for  the  Tarioua  school  oommissioner  districts,  can  well  afford  to 
establish  an  institute  for  the  teachers  of  teacher  a 

Then  teachers*  class  instruction  will  be  less  rambling,  will  par- 
take less  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals)  be  less  of  an  experi- 
ment, and  more  in  line  with  the  professional  instruction  of  the 
State. 

It  might  seem  irrational  to  plead  for  these  small  teachers^ 
classes.  But  they  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  common 
school  teachers;  and  thus  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  ruiral  dis- 
tricts in  the  State. 

With  more  or  less  ability  have  they  been  taught,  and  with 
great  eagerness  the  would-be  teachers  have  sought  their  benefits 
and  prepared  themselves  for  noble  work.  Thus  silently,  hitherto 
almost  unnoticed,  they  have  helx)ed  the  yeomanry. 

Sometimes  union  schools  and  well-equipped  academies  would 
discontinue  the  classes,  because  they  did  not  pay.  But  many 
schools,  believing  in  their  usefulness,  have  sustained  them, 
through  good  report  and  bad  report 

When  under  the  Regents  the  training  classes  received  their 
proportioniate  share  of  recognition  as  a  part  of  the  system  of 
higher  education,  but  since  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  we  fail  to  find  such  recognition. 

At  the  last  principals'  conference,  while  the  redistribution  of 
counts  was  in  progress,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would  be 
well  to  generously  recognize  the  teachers' class  work  of  the 
Empire  State,  by  giving  a  year's  work  one  count,  Oaesar  could 
have  foTM*  cofunta,  Xenophon  four  counts,  geology  two  counts,  and 
spheric  trigonometry  one  count;  but  a  year's  work  in  the  teachers^ 
training  class,  studying  subject-matter  and  methods  and  school 
economy,  could  not  get  one  count,  even  when  they  had  counts 
enough  and  to  spare.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  be  substir 
tuted  for  certain  other  studies,  but  work  in  the  training  class 
never. 

It  is  barely  possible,  moreover,  that  conductors  have  not 
hitherto  realized  the  importance  of  these  classes.  Till  within  a 
few  years  institutes  have  been  held  without  reference  being  made 
to  them.  If  the  conductor's  mind  was  jogged  by  some  persistent 
principal,  he  might  begrudgingly  say  that  there  was  a  teachers* 
class  in  the  district,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  desiring 
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to  teach.  It  was  under  the  care  of  the  State,  and  personB  who 
could  not  do  better  could  attend,  with  curiosity  and  some  proAt 
It  was  visited  semi-annually  by  inspectors,  who  terrified  the 
teachers  greatly,  and  whose  only  other  duty  was  to  attend  the 
question  board  as  mascots,  to  inspire  the  conductors  with  greater 
zeal  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  model  examinationa 

And  school  commissioners,  although  required  by  law  to  visit 
these  classes,  hitherto  have  been  too  busy  with  other  duties. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  during  the 
past  year  very  many  commissioners  have  interested  themselves 
in  these  classes.  I  distinctly  recollect,  while  visiting  a  class  at 
Carthage,  the  commissioner  came,  and  remained  nearly  a  whole 
half-day,  asked  questions  about  methods  and  school  economy. 
Inquired  about  the  time  spent  in  various  branches,  in  fact  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  whole  class-work. 

Going  to  my  room,  I  said,  "  How  strange!  I  have  taught  a  train- 
ing class  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  never  did  a 
commissioner  come  and  remain  a  period  with  the  class."  I  could 
mention  many  other  places  where  commissioners  have  benefited 
classes  by  personal  inspection. 

The  great  need  to-day  is  for  better  qualified  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools,  teachers  who  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
subject-matter,  teachers  who  have  broader  culture,  who  are 
masters  of  the  branches  they  teach,  who  have  attained  better 
preparation  from  institutes,  associations,  educational  papers  and 
reviews. 

The  teachers'  classes  are  sources  from  which  you  must  get  most 
of  your  teachers,  and  whether  the  classes  are  good  or  bad, 
whether  the  instruction  is  connected  or  rambling,  whether  a 
spirit  of  indifference  or  enthusiasm  prevails  in  the  classes,  rest 
mainly  with  the  commissionei'S, 

For,  'till  within  a  few  years,  insix^ctoi's  st^ldom  visited  these 
classes,  conrmiissioners  less  frequently,  and  conductors  and  State 
officers,  never. 

So  far  as  I  know,  teachers  and  officers  of  these  classes  have 
never  met  to  c'evise  plans  to  better  the  course  of  "Instrnction  or 
magnify  their  importance. 

Principals  of  SK^condary  schools  and  supenntendents  meet 
yearly  to  discuss  subjects  of  importance. 

Normal  school  principals  are  frequently  present  at  all  mfoxh 
gatherings  to  detect  the  drift  of  affairs,  and  sometimea  gain 
grains  of  wisdom,  and,  belieAincr  in  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
are  seldom  too  bashful  (I  think  bashful  is  the  word)  to  speak  of 
the  usefulness  of  their  work. 

But  seldom,  even  in  the  gatherings  of  this  noble  body,  has 
reference  been  made  to  the  teachers'  clasa 
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And  I  thought  when  yonr  honored  president  asked  me  to  say 
■omeching  on  tbiB  subject  at  this  association,  I  thought  perhaps 
he  waa  momentarily  beside  himself,  and  I  immediately  tele- 
graphed my  acceptance,  lest  he  might  change  his  mind  when  the 
mental  aberration  was  dispelled,  for  I  knew  some  affection  was 
oontrolling,  or  that,  perhai)s,  wandering  through  rocky  Essex,  he 
had  been  brooding  over  problems  of  zoology  or  geolopry,  and, 
hearing  of  teachers'  class,  he  had  classified  them  among  the 
fossilized  n^mains  of  a  x>alezoi)c  period. 

But  these  classes  can  not  attain  their  highest  usefulness  with- 
oat  the  personal  supervision  of  commissioners.  You  are  by  right 
and  law  Regents  over  these  classes,  and  well  iniglit  yo'.i  b  ^  called 
Regents  of  the  teachers'  classes  of  the  State  of  Xe^v  York. 

Mark  well  that  I  do  not  overetate  your  power  and  authority. 

You  must  sign  the  blank  ax^plication  that  secures  the  school 
the  appointment  to  instruct  the  dasB. 

Yon  must  be  satisfied  that  the  candidates  haye  the  moral 
character,  tiilents  and  aptness  necessnry  to  miccess  in  teaching. 
Principals  must  consolt  with  yon  with  a  view  to  seoaring  from 
the  schools  under  your  visitation,  as  members  of  the  class,  those 
persons  who  intend  to  teach. 

And  each  clasa  legally  organized  shall  be  suibject  to  your  visi- 
tation. 

Thus  you  see  that  from  the  date  of  application  till  the  final 
examination  the  school  is  wholly  yours.  And  if  the  facilities  of 
Ifie  institution  for  instruction  are  inadequate,  if  the  teachers  of 
these  classes  are  incompetent,  if  the  candidates  are  not  worthy, 
thew  has  been  an  error  in  supervision  somewhere. 

Become,  if  possible,  more  interested  in  this  work.  Let  your 
seal  be  contagious,  let  it  inspire  the  teachers  and  every  member 
of  the  dasa  Lift  them  above  the  present  level  to  their  highest 
possibilities,  so  that  all  the  pupils  of  this  great  State  may  be 
benrflted  by  their  benign  influenoesi 

It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  individual  instanced  of 
model  classes.  It  is  not  enough  that  principals  here  and  there 
throughout  the  State,  by  personal  ability  and  zeal,  have  conducted 
classes  with  signal  success.  What  you  need  is  to  reorganize  the 
work  and  build  up  a  system  alike  honorable  to  yoa  and  credit- 
able to  the  whole  State,  a  system  that  will  receive  the  warm 
support  of  believers  in  education,  whose  product  will  be  better 
teachers  for  the  million  pupils  in  the  common  school  of  the  State. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Gurtiss  was  then  discussed  as  follows: 

Commissioner  Barr. —  I  rise  with'  some  fear  and  trembling.  I 
have  a  difficulty  in  Genesee  county  in  securing  good  material  for 
fbe  training  classea    During  the  past  year  I  have  recommended 
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probably  10  or  15  pupils  to  normal  schools  who  would  he  very 
fair  material  for  a  training  class,  but  who  are  exceedingly  poor 
material  for  a  normal  school.  I  wonder  if  that  condition  exists 
elsewhere. 

Commissioner  TMiitlock. —  The  matter  of  training  classes  is 
something  I  am  very  much  interested  in.  I  find  that  while  some 
of  the  training-class  pupils  are  not,  perhaps^  doing  as  good  work 
as  those  who  come  from  normal  schools  —  I  find  them  a  decided 
improvement  upon  those  who  have  passed  the  oommissioner's 
examinations  without  any  special  training.  I  am  inclined  in 
every  way  to  encourage  attendance  upon  these  classes  and  much 
prefer  that  students  attend  the  training  class  than  the  normal. 
I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  work,  and,  ao  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  should  say  that  my  training  class  will  be  second  to 
nothing  in  my  work. 

Dr.  Stowell. —  I  can  siimply  say  for  myself  that  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  recommendations  of  the  paper.  The  higher 
the  conditions  that  ai*e  made  by  the  Department  for  the  normal 
schools  the  better  the  work  we  can  do.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  when  a  student  comes  to  us  certified  that  he  is  76 
per  cent,  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  that  we  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it  He  enters  the  normal  school  and 
with  authority. 

The  other  normal  schools  have  experience  like  mine.  We  reject 
erveiy  term  a  large  per  cent  of  the  applicants  foir  admiaedioii  to 
the  normal  fichoola.  '      '  , 

Gonmussioner  Parkhurst —  As  I  understand  it,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  training  classes  have  successfully  passed  the  special 
examination  of  January  that  they  can  not  finish  the  examination 
in  June  and  be  entitled  to  a  certificate.  In  my  district  we  hare 
somethiDg  like  44  members  of  training  classes;  but  lit  seems  to  me 
that  when  these  members  understand  that  they  can  not  pOBsiUy 
obtain  certificates  as  they  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
take  In  June  the  subjects  In  which  they  failed  in  January^  that 
they  will  leave  the  class.  The  propriety  of  granting  the  mem- 
bers of  training  classes  the  privilege  of  taking  those  subjects  In 
June  in  which  they  failed  in  January  was  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  and  closed  by  Dr.  Verrill,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  useless  to  discuss  this  subject  here,  because, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  received  a  circular  from  the  Department  stat- 
ing that  students  who  failed  in  January  in  geography,  arithmetic, 
or  any  of  the  January  subjects,  could  try  these  same  subjects 
In  June,  and  obtain  their  certificates  if  they  pass  the  examina- 
tion. This  is  ^ery  acceptable.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  separate 
examinations  oc<Mirring  a  day  before  the  regular  examination. 

Adjourned  until  Thursday  morning. 
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At  6:30  p.  m.,  upon  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Oneonta,  the 
memberB  of  the  association  convened  in  Metropolitaii  Theatre, 
where  they  were  banqueted  in  a  manner  that  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  hospitality  of  Oneonta  people  and  their  ability 
to  prepare  a  sumptuous  repast 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17, 1894, 
Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Wilson  at  10.15. 

ADDRESS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  CROOEER. 

President  Wilson  introduced  Superintendent  Crooker,  who  was 
greeted  with  warm  applause,  and  who  addressed  the  meeting 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Qentlenien. —  I  wish  I  had  the 
power  of  throwing  out  something  here  this  morning  that  would 
warm  up  this  room  and  the  audience  a  little.  I  shall  have  to  ask 
the  privilege  of  retaining  my  overcoat 

When  I  was  invited  to  address  this  association  some  time  ago 
I  said  that  I  would  come  here  and  talk  in  a  familiar,  friendly 
way,  and  review  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished 
dnring  my  atbninistration,  and  then  leave  it;  but  I  have  so  little 
oonfldence  in  myself  to  speak  to  an  audience  of  this  character  that 
I  changed  my  mind,  and  shall  talk  upon  the  subject,  ^Official 
Dignity.*' 

This  is  the  third  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
the  commissioners  and  superintendents  of  the  State,  assembled  as 
an  organized  body  or  association.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  an  intimate,  personal  acquaintance  with  all.  Yet,  our 
business  relatiosis,  so  far  as  I  knotw,  have  been  of  the  most  pleas^ 
ant  chiaraicter  during  the  period  in  which  we  have  been  associated, 
and,  I  believe,  our  aspirations  have  been  similar.  We  have  been 
aiming  to  accomplish  a  common  purpose,  and  our  united  efforts 
have  resulted  to  our  credit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  dignity  of  the  high  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  never  consciously  placed  any  barrier  between  me 
and  any  other  member  of  the  educational  profession.  Without 
any  hesitation,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  superintendent  has 
always  been  ready  and  willing  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  goo^- 
fellowship  to  all  coworkers,  and  their  feelings  have  been  recip- 
rocal. Their  hearty  and  che«^ul  assistance  has  never  been 
withheld  from  the  superintendent  in  his  endeavors  to  elevate  the 
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lErtandard  of  the  teaching  profession  and  to  strengthen  the  general 
oause  of  public  education.    There  has  been  no  insubordination 
in  the  ranks,  and,  with  such  conditions,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is 
nothing  to  deter  the  great  army  of  educators  in  its  march  to 
brighter  victories  in  the  future,  and  which  will  hold  our  State  in 
the  front  ranks  of  educational  progress.    During  my  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  department,  I  have  been  ever  actuated 
with  the  desire  to  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  conmiiarioners 
and  superintendents  in  the  work  of  making  the  schools  better  and 
more  progressive.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a 
flingle  instance  in  which  that  co-operation  was  refused.    Each 
oommissioner  and  superintendent  seemed  to  be  anxious  that  his 
schools  should  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  others,  but  should 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  progress.    Some  commissioners  have 
had  formidable  obstacles  to  contend  against  in  the  comparative 
poverty  of  their  districts,  the  remissness  of  trustees  or  the  in- 
differenee  of  parents,  but  there  has  been  no  mistaking  the  spirit 
that  animated  all — a  spirit  that  must  triumph  over  every  ob- 
stacle.   I  trust  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  appreciate  soch 
a  spirit  and  that  their  representatives  in  the  LegUlature  will  see 
that  the  labors  of  commissioners  will  soon  be  more  adequately 
compensated.    The  oifice  of  school  commissioner  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  educational  interests  and  its  cares  and  responsibilities 
obh  not  be  too  highly  estimated.    And  here  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  authority  of  office  should  be,  in  a  measure,  subordi- 
nated to  the  personal  comfort  of  others  at  times  wheni  pnblio 
interest  does  not  suffer  thereby,  and  that  individual  prejudices 
and  the  spirit  of  unmerited  rivalry  for  public  honor  on  the  part 
of  officials  should  be  liberally  tempered  by  couirtesy  of  positSon 
and  generosity  of  action  on  their  part  toward  the  governed,  in 
order  to  produce  beneficial  and  permanent  results  from  their 
adminiistration  of  authority.    The  commissioner,  the  superintend- 
ent; in  fact,  every  one  who  is  invested  with  the  authority  of  offloe, 
should  learn  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  due  resi)ect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  subordinates  in  office  is  one  of  tiie  essential 
duties  of  an  official.    The  most  successful  official  is  he  who  Is 
governed  by  the  desire  to  make  courtesy  and  kindness  the  trim- 
Ugbts  over  the  path  of  duly.    Hie  absence  of  tii^eae  lights  en- 
tangles one  in  numerous  difficulties  and  serious  problems,  and 
involves  him  in  numberless  troubles.    Ckmrtesy  and  kindness  are, 
besides,  wonderful  talismans  in  unlocking  the  door  of  the  heart, 
where  alone  can  be  found  the  greatest  success  for  official  en- 
deavor.   These  qualities  are  of  especial  service  in  the  cause  of 
education.    By  the  exercise  of  them,  we  find  our  burdens  con- 
siderably lightened  and  rugged  paths  made  more  pleasant    Tbej 
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give  the  teacher  an  incalculable  influence  over  the  pupils  and 
soften  the  as})erities  of  the  roughest  nature.  A  school  which 
maizes  them  a  part  of  its  course  is  bound  to  turn  out  ladies  and 
gcstlemeii  among  its  graduates^  no  matter  hofw  hnmble  their 
position  in  life  or  how  discouraging  the  surroundings.  Courtesy 
and  kindness  are  among  the  most  profitable  qualities  with  which 
a  girl  or  boy  can  be  endowed  in  entering  upon  the  world's  high- 
way. They  are  still  more  valuable  to  the  public  ofQcer,  and 
without  them  authority  is  always  dangerous. 

Restraint  or  coercion,  through  fear,  caused  by  the  tyrannical 
exercise  of  authority',  lacks  that  living  spirit  of  elasticity  and 
buoyancy  that  marks  a  cheerful,  willing  spdrit  to  do,  through  love 
or  r<  spoct,  and  often  fails  to  answer  the  puri)ose  sought.  OflBcial 
dignity  should,  tlu^refore,  be  ev(*r  guided  by  court(»sy  and  kind- 
ness rallior  than  by  tlie  desire  to  wield  autliority  for  self- 
exaltation. 

Dignity  of  ])ublic  ollice  is  often  obscured  by  consequential  exeiv 
cisf*  of  invested  authority.  Authority  of  oflSce  should  be  sub- 
ordiujited  to  manly  dignity  or  womanly  gentleness  to  produce 
wise  and  permanent  results  for  the  exercise  of  official  functions. 
Autocrats  use  their  ]K)w<t  oft(»n  for  self-aggrandizem(»Tit  while 
wis«»  and  beneficent  administratoi's  exercise  the  authority  given 
them  with  reason  and  wisdom  in  the  consideration  of  the  rights 
and  privilegrs  of  the  governed.  With  executive  officers,  authority 
nnass^jciated  with  wisdom  is  dangerous.  He  who  rules  abso- 
lutely with  the  authority  vested  in  him,  without  due  i-espect  for 
flie  rijjhts  and  comfort  of  the  governed,  partakesi  of  the  spirit  of 
flie  monarch,  feared,  but  not  Im^ed;  uftually  disr<^;>i»cJted.  He 
who  g(  vema  through  the  s]firit  of  love  and  kindness  toward  his 
subjects,  governs  well.  Those  who  are  placed  in  authority 
should  ever  be  mindful  that  power,  untempered  with  charity,  but 
wielded  through  a  haughty  and  selfish  spirit,  fails  to  harmonize 
with  general  prosperity  either  to  the  ruler  or  his  subjects. 

Tlie  spirit  cf  fair  dealing  in  all  statioms  of  life  is  the  highest 
and  siirest  path  to  success.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  for  it  is  an  inherent  element  of  it.  Success  in 
offlco,  however  exalted  or  humble  the  position  may  be,  depends 
more  largely  upon  the  spirit  and  will-power  of  the  officer  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  than  upon  extraordinary  ability  coupled 
with  a  selfish,  arrogant  spirit  and  a  will  to  be  master  because 
he  has  the  i)ower. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  co-ordi- 
nate i^ith  that  of  city  or  village  superintendent  or  school  rouMnis- 
sloner  in  Its  essential  purposes  anH  dutie.«».  He  is  charged  with 
grave  responsibility  and  clothed  ydth  great  power,  yet  his  respon- 
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Bibility  to  the  public  and  his  power  for  doing  good  service  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  are,  pro]x>rtionately,  no  more 
exti*nded  than  are  those  of  tlie  coinniissioiier,  village  and  city 
superintendent  The  sux)erintendeint  i-a  the  literal  head  of  the 
Depiiii  tment,  but  with  every  head  there  should  be  a  heart  beat- 
ing in  sympathy  with  every  laudable  eflfort  on  the  part  of  every 
other  member  in  the  pt^rffKnuance  of  dutit-s.  The  dutiesi  of 
superintendent  and  comml^oiner»  are  synonymous  in  purpose 
and  not  materially  different  toward  their  charges. 

The  office  of  school  commissioner  is  one  whicli  fumishes  a 
greater  latitude  for  obtaining  good  results  in  edujcational  prog- 
ress than  is  generally  accorded  to  it  and,  consequently,  charged 
with  more  responsibility  than  is  usually  acknowledged.  A  com- 
miA»si()n('r  is,  by  law,  clothed  with  especial  privileges  and  author- 
ity which  should  be  exercised  with  wisdom  and  discretion  in 
dealing  with  eduoatonal  questions  with  the  single  aim  of  uplift- 
ing and  strengthening  the  teaching  force  in  his  district  and  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  schools  imder  his  jurisdiction. 
T1h»  ollicieiicy  and  energy  of  the  teachers  and  the  progress  and 
pros])(»rity  of  the  schools  which  are  placed  under  his  charge, 
depend  In  a  large  degree  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  ttie 
duties  of  his  office  and  the  devotion  and  efficiency  which  mark  his 
services.  Each,  commissioner  is  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  educational  spirit  and  status  that  pre^nils  in  his  community 
than  is  any  other  agency  connected  with  the  work.  The  school 
\^w  authoiizes  him  to  examine  and  license  perst.ns  to  teach,  and 
to  inspect  and  supervise  their  work,  which  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  the  schools  with  efficient  instructors  only.  This 
is  ^he  key  to  educational  progress.  The  more  thoroughly  and 
conpclentioualy  this  part  of  his  duty  is  xM?rfonned,  the  more  faith- 
fully does  he  serve  and  benefit  the  public.  Tlie  iommissioner, 
through  professional  courtesy,  kind  and  sympathetic  attention  to 
the  interests  of  his  teachers,  and  by  a  loyal  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations  to  the  public,  must  make  his  usefulness 
felt.  He  should  establish  in  the  public  mind  a  correct  idea  of 
his  value  to  the  community  by  performing  the  important  func- 
tiotns  of  his  oflRce  in  such  a  manner  that  his  usefulness  will  be- 
come an  acknowledged  fact,  and  he  will  thereby  create  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  better  "pay,  to  which  every  competent  and  faith- 
ful commissioner  is  entitled.  By  faithfully  guarding  the  school- 
room from  the  inefficient  teacher,  frequent  and  careful  inspec- 
tion, wise  axid  helpful  advice  to  the  faithful  teacher,  the  selec- 
tion and  r^conimendation  of  the  best  methods,  after  earnest  and 
unremitting  i»tudy,  and  by  devotion  to  all  his  duties,  he  wj'H  rot 
only  make  eVxJy  school  better  within  his  district,  but  extend  his 
influence  outside  of  it.    To  the  commissioners  is  deputed  the 
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responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  general  plans  of  outside  super- 
▼tekm  connected  witii  the  Department,  hence  the  character  of  the 
educational  work  done  in  the  State  dex>ends  largely  upon  the 
efiicient,  faithful  and  pains-taking  performaiK^e  of  that  portion 
committed  to  them. 

Voung  teachei«  naturally  look  to  commissioners  for  good 
advice  and  wise  direction  in  their  duties  when  they  timidly  entjer 
the  school-room  on  their  initiatory  service,  and  all  expect  friendly 
counsel,  sympathy  ajia  encouiagcuieut  troui  tuem  111  iiieir  daily 
work,  for  which  they  seldom  get  more  than  faint  praise  and 
thankless  recognition  from  the  general  public. 

It  is  with  the  teachers,  mainly,  that  commissioners  must  arouse 
and  stimulate  that  educational  spiiit  which  takes  root  in  the 
schools,  grows,  expands  and  develops  a  higher  standard  of  men- 
ttal  and  moral  wortlt  in  a  community. 

Need  I  suggest  that  the  province  of  a  superintendent  or  com- 
missioner is  to  odvi»e  and  supervise,  approve  and  disapprove,  to 
applaud  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong,  to  help  the  weak  as 
well  as  to  sustain  the  strong  by  pointing  out  defective  methods 
and  presenting  better  ones,  recognizing  efforts  in  proportion  to 
their  merit,  always  performing  his  duties  in  that  friendly  spirit 
that  distinguishes  him  as  being  ever  just  and  courteous  to  his 
associates  and  earnestly  loyal  and  devoted  to  his  profession? 

A  clear  conception  of  duties,  governed  by  a  spirit  of  manly 
dignity  which  embraces  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that 
make  him  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others,  firm  in  opinion,  but 
not  haughty  in  d(*eision,  so  reaPonably  Inuuble  tint  he  may  be 
easily  apy^roarhed  for  advice  and  assistan(»e,  and  always  ready 
and  willing  to  snbordjinate  personal  pleasure  for  tlie  b'^^nc^^t  of 
others,  makes  a  i>ublic  officer  useful  and  loved  by  his  constituents. 

I  believe  that  the  chief  element  of  character  in  a  leader  is 
huT/iilitv.  In  all  dealings  and  relations  with  others  it  is  well  +0 
remember  that  Sir  Thomas  Moore  says:  "To  be  hnmble  to  supe- 
riiors  is  duty;  to  eqnals  is  courtesy;  to  inferiors  is  nobleness,  and 
to  all  is  safety."  The  opportimitie»  for  superintendents  and  school 
commissioners  to  render  valuable  S(»rvice  to  the  cause  of  public 
educatioT.  in  this  Ptate  are  numerous  .and,  in  consequence,  their 
responsibilities  are  exceedingly  great.  To  what  decrree  of  excnl- 
lence  they  discharge  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
the  educational  status  of  their  respective  districts  makes  an«iwf»r. 
In  Inree  measure,  by  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings,  the 
quality  of  the  teachers  licensed,  the  kind  of  institutes  they  have 
and  the  school  sentiment  that  prevails.  T  think,  as  a  matter  of 
real  justice,  couslderinc:  the  srrave  responsibilities,  arduous  and 
various  duties  of  a  school  commissioner,  and  also  as  an  encour- 
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agement  to  more  earnt3st  work,  the  present  salary  should  he 
inereas(»d  —  nearly  doubled.  In  my  report  of  1894  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 1  suggested  consideration  of  this  matter  in  the  following 
language:  ''Should  the  Legislature  or  board  of  sapervisoni  in 
their  wisdom  make  the  salaries  of  school  commissioners  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibilities  and  public  value  of  the  work 
laid  out  for  Ihem,  so  that  thei'e  would  be  more  inducement  to 
those  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  offices,  to  seek  and 
retain  them  for  longer  periods,  the  interest  and  pui^poses  of  the 
law  creating  them  would  be  better  fulfilled,  and  the  educatiouid 
interests  of  the  State  very  materially  advanced.  In  view  of 
carrying  out  this  idea,  I  suggest  that  the  Legislature  should 
pass  a  law  requiring  each  county  to  raise  at  least  as  much  for 
each  commissioner  district  by  local  taxation  as  they  now  receive 
to  supplement  the  amount  now  api)ortioned  by  the  State  for 
eouimissioners'  salaries.  This  is  the  plan  upon  which  library 
nion(\v  IS  npi)ortioned,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  could  not 
be  made  to  govern  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  right  to  expect  that 
pei'sons  possessing  the  qualifications  neceesary  to  fit  them  for 
such  an  ofMce  should  serve  for  such  a  small  salary  as  is  at  present 
paid.  Laxity  of  duty  or  perversion  of  privileges  by  ineffii*ient  or 
unfaithful  commissioners  must  exercise  a  baleful  influence  on  the 
rominon  schools:  hence  it  is  wise  for  the  countv  as  well  as  State 
at  large  to  provide  liberally  against  such  dangers.  The  laborer  in 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  in  this  regard  the  compensation  should 
be  commensurate  witli  the  value  of  services  required.  I  am  pli»o 
of  the  opinion  that  the  office  should  be  an  appointive  instead  of 
an  elective  one.  The  appointive  power  should  hi*  d  h- 
gated  to  some  competent  authority  and  the  const ituiional 
requirements  of  competitive  examinations  to  ascertain  fitness  and 
ability  of  each  applicant  for  the  position  should  be  enforced. 
Tliere  sliould  be  a  reasonable  standard  of  qualifications  adopted 
for  school  commissioners,  one  equivalent,  at  least,  to  those  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  first-grade  certificates.  In  no  instance 
is  the  civil  service  policy  more  applicable  than  where  the  in- 
terests of  our  schools  are  at  stake.  Tlie  most  sacred  and  impo^ 
tant  function  of  the  office  is  the  examining  and  licensing  of  over 
fiv(^-sixths  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State;  hence  the 
necessity  of  having  competent,  faithful  officers.  Can  such  func- 
tions of  office  be  pi'operly  exercised  unless  the  commissioner  is 
w<^ll  qualified  in  scholarship  and  thoroughly  trained  by  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  the  science  of  ])ublic  education? 

I  also  earnestly  recommend  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  olBce. 

When  a  commissioner  is  found  who  is  skilled  in  the  performance 

of  his  duties  through  years  of  experience  and  has  proved  to  be 

a  wise,  faithful  and  ef&clent  agent,  the  people  of  his  district 
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•herald  endeaTOr  to  retain  him  in  their  service  and  not  change 
for  the  mere  sake  of  change  for  i)olitical  motives  at  the  expirar 
tlon  of  his  term,  making  the  oflSce  a  political  plum  for  every 
aspirant  to  grasp  after.  A  proi)er  standard  of  qualifications  for 
the  office  should  be  such  as  would  deprive  incompetent  and  in- 
efficient persons  from  receiving  the  support  of  electors  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  high  responsibilities  and  peculiar  duties 
of  such  a  position.  This  standard  would  be  more  sure  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  tenure  of  office  to  those  who  have  proven 
themselves  capable,  efficient  and  faithful  than  any  other  measure.'' 

Now,  in  view  of  the  near  approaching  day  when  I  shall  sever 
my  pleasant  relations  with  the  educational  department  of  this 
State,  I  desire  to  say  that  very  regretfully  I  take  my  leave  of 
this  council  of  educators,  hoping  that  in  the  future  each  succes- 
sive meeting  will  show  greater  development  of  our  great  sohool 
system,  over  which  earnest  commissioners  and  superintendents 
keep  faithful  guard.  I  trust  that  such  development  will  be  so 
broad  and  deep  that  the  eye  of  present  prescience  can  not  pierce 
it  nor  the  lines  of  present  wisdom  fathom  it. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
this,  my  closing  address,  and  for  the  kindness  manifested  during 
our  official  relations.  I  shall  always  cherish  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  this  body  of  educators  and  entertain  confidence  in  the  good 
results  of  their  zeal  and  industry.  May  you  ever  be  found  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  educational  progres-s,  the  first  of  artificers  in 
the  temple  of  knowledge,  the  tireless  pioneers  clearing  away 
from  the  pathway  of  learning  the  underbrush  of  ignorance. 
(Hearty  applause.) 

Dr.  E.  W.  Jones,  of  the  Plattsburgh  normal  school,  called  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  present  to  the  State  Teachers^ 
Association.  "I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  educational  organization  in  the  State,  and  that  it  cele- 
brates its  50th  anniversary,  its  semi-centennial,  as  an  organiza- 
tion next  July,  in  Syracuse.  The  dates  that  have  been  decided 
njxm  are  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  1st,  2d,  and 
3d.  It  is  the  desire  that  the  association  shall  be  a  notable 
one,  both  in  ix)int  of  interest  and  attendance.  "Hie  society  was 
organized  in  Syracuse  50  years  ago,  and  it  goes  back  to  Syra- 
cuse to  celebrate  its  50th  birthday.  I  want  to  bespeak  for  the 
organization,  the  interest  of  the  supmntendent  and  conunis* 
doners  of  the  State;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  their 
co-operation  and  urge  upon  them  and  the  members  of  this  meet- 
ing to  help  to  make  it  a  successful  meeting  and  to  do  all  they 
can  to  procure  the  largest  attendance. 

An  excursion  will  leave  Syracuse  at  the  close  of  the  seaaioiL 
to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asaoc\at\(ni  ot  '^^AifcT^ 
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at  Denver,  Col.,  and,  upon  the  excursion,  very  great  conoesaioiui 
will  be  made  bj  the  railroads,  and  jx)u  will  get  the  best  pos- 
sible railroad  rates.  I  hope  that  this  State  will  be  represented 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  national  association." 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  desire  to  present  their 
report  at  the  opening  of  the   session   this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Jones  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

The  Pkovtnce  of  the  Institute. 

I  confess  to  considerable  diffidence  as  to  speaking  upon  tiie 
subject  of  "The  Pi-ovince  of  the  Institute,"  when  I  take  into 
consideration  the  v(Ty  interesting  paper  that  was  presented 
to  you  last  y(\ir  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  interesting  and  profitable 
discussion  that  followed;  but  your  president  suggested  the  topia 

It  is  everywhere  conceded  that  the  sorest  need  of  our  public 
schools  is  piO]KM*Iy-c|ualitied  teachers.  This  has  always  been 
tnie,  and  thc-re  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  near  approach 
of  a  time  when  it  will  not  be  true.  In  devising  plans  for 
improvinji:  tbe  qualifications  of  teachers,  we  must  always  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them 
have  entered  upon  their  work  with  no  previous  ppei)aratoiy 
trainiuj;  that  cnu  fairly  be  called  special  or  professional.  The 
popular  notiou  that  scholarship  is  the  only  prerequisite  for 
successful  teachin<r  is  not  yet  dispelled,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  b(»  so  long  as  the  prescribed  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  teaching  ranks  include  little  or  nothing  b^ond  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  elementary'  branches  of  an  ordinary 
English  e<lucation.  Another  circumstance  tending  to  still  ftt^ 
ther  swell  the  number  of  unprepared  teachers  is  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  engage  in  the  work  as  an  avoca- 
tion, a  mere  temporary  employment,  and  hence  with  no  sufficient 
incentive  to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  preparation  for  its 
important  duties.  Those  who  purpose  to  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession, or  even  a  vocation,  are  likely  to  be  willing  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  to  fit  themselves  properly  for  their  work, 
while  those  with  whom  it  is  only  a  temporary  occupation  are 
likely  to  be  at  little  pains  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  some 
compulsion  may  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  do  anything 
at  all. 

The  State  of  Ne  .v  York  employs  three  agencies  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,  viz:  The  normal  school,  the  teachers' 
training  class  and  the  teachers'  institute.  Named  in  their  his- 
toric order,  the  training  class  comes  first  and  the  normal  school 
la«t  It  will  be  agreed,  doubtless,  that  the  distinctive  purpose  of 
tbe  normal  school  is  to  provide  for  the  trainini?  of  professional 
tenchors.      Hfudonts  resorting  \o  \\\c^e  \w'^WV>^Nf^^.^  ^re  there,  for 
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e  most  part,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  devoting  themselves 
ore  or  h^ss  pennam»ntly  to  the  business  of  teaching,  and  they 
e  admitted  only  upon  an  express  agreement  that  they  shall  do 
.  The  same  is,  in  a  measure,  true  of  the  teachers'  training 
issiK^s  in  union  schools  and  .academies,  except  that,  as  a  rule, 
e  instruction  and  training  which  they  give  is  less  extensive  and 
mplete,  and  accordingly  their  graduates  usually  occupy  posi- 
)ns  of  inferior  grade  to  those  which  are  accorded  to  nonnal 
ad  nates.  The  special  province  of  the  institute,  on  the  other 
nd,  is  to  reach  those  teachers  who  have  already  entered  upon 
eir  work  without  any  previous  professional  training,  and  to  do 
r  tlK^ni  something  of  what  the?  normal  school  or  the  training 
iss  should  have  done,  but  whic^h  they  did  not  liave  the  chance 

do.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  institute 
\y  not  or  ought  not  to  ha  of  great  service  to  the  trained  teach- 
s  as  well  as  to  the  untrained,  but  its  work  must  be  adopted 
imarily  to  the  needs  of  the  latter  class,  and  particularly  to 
ose  of  th'vMu  who  are  at  tlie  time  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
hoolroom. 

The  prepanition  which  may  rightfully  be  denuiiided  of  a 
ofession.al  teacher  is  three-fold,  and  includes  (1)  a  competent 
lowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  (2)  a  knowledge 

method,  including  methods  of  organization,  goverament  and 
struction,  and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  under- 
ing  these  methods. 

Among  this  body  of  practical  men  there  will  be  no  disagree- 
ent,  I  apprehend,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  any 
[equate  prei)aration  for  the  work  of  teaching  must  hav^  its  basis 

scho-larshli)  t'hat  is  bi-ond  and  thorough  and  accu"*te.  No 
le  can  give  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  attainrient  of 
lowledge  which  he  does  not  himself  i>os9ess.  And  one's  knoT?l- 
lg»^  oujjht  to  comprehend  considerably  more  than  he  will  be 
:p«'ctetl  to  teach,  for  no  person  can  teach  well  uj)  to  the  limit 

his  cwn  knofw  ledge  of  a  subject 

A  second  requirement  is  method,  including  a  knowledge  of 
e  begit  current  methods  of  organizing,  governing  and  instruct- 
g  a  school.  Teachers  of  equal  attainments  in  other  respects 
in<'ti*^M»s  ('viiHi*  a  mnn'k<Hl  ditfc^n^nc^^  in  effective  teaching  ]x>wer, 
d  tl  is  'iffcK  nee  is  often  due  to  the  methods  employed.  Tnstnic- 
ni  in  tin*  best  currenti  niKMtihods  should  be  a  rKai-t  of  the  work 

every  agency  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Finally,  for  those 
ho  \NOuld  lift  the  teacher's  vocation  from  the  rank  of  a  trade 

that  of  a  profession  there  must  be  an  aicquaintance  with  the 
'inci]>lei^  ami  l:»ws,  uiidcM-lylng  all  lational  nnthods  and  which 
nKtitute  the  critenon  bv  which  their  validitv  mav  Ik?  tested. 
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Tlio  i>f*:sission  of  tlu^se  tlirtH*  esstnilial  oloments  is  the  teet  of 
trrio  lihiess  for  teachiu^^  so  far  as  Huit  niiKiss  oaii  bi*  ac<iuired  by 
inelnjclkn  ami  fiuming.  In  addition  to  these  there  must  be 
hii^h  aims,  nolde  piirpOiS^s  and  a  lofty  e<mceplion  of  the  teaching 
otiice  if  the  Jii^hi'st  measure  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  is  to 
be  attained. 

Now,  in  detc^miininp:  to  what  extent  the  institute  can  supply 
the  traininji:  needtnl,  we  must  be^ar  in  the  R(?rious  limitations 
und(^r  which  its  work  is  canied  on.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
of  tlM.*se  is  brevity  of  time.  The  traininjx-class  course  occupies 
at  least  a  year,  while  the  nonual-school  courscnj  extend  over 
three  or  four  years,  llie  institute,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
its  sessions  for  a  single  short  wc(*k  of  but  five  days,  at  intervals 
of  a  year.  Another  serious  limitation  is  found  in  the  varying 
capacity  and  attainments  of  the  mwubei'ship  of  the  Institute. 
The  intelligent  and  well-trained,  the  (^arnest  but  incapable,  and 
the  i^orant  and  indifferent  are  asst^mbleii  indiscriminately.  ^Vn 
expc^rienced  and  skillful  conduct<^r  mij^ht  manage  separately 
each  of  these  different  classes,  but  to  instruct  them  all  at  the 
same  time  is  a  task  as  difficult  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  limitation  of  time  it  will  be  ob\iou8  that 
the  institute  can  not  undertake  to  give  extended  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  knowledge.  It  must  assume  on  the  part  of  its 
member's  a  K^asionable  proficiency  in  the  subject-matter  of 
instniction.  Tlie  salient  and  typical  i>ortions  of  one  or  more 
subjects  may  be  presented  by  way  of  review  with  the  purpose 
of  reviving,  clanfying  and  classifying  previous  knowledge,  ^e^ 
haps  a  little  may  i)rofitably  Ix?  done  in  the  way  of  imparting 
new  knowledge,  in  pointing  out  the  sources  of  knowledge  and 
in  suggesting  methods  as  to  its  acquisition.  Valuable  service 
may  also  be  rendered  to  the  young  tx'acher  by  indicating  suit- 
able books  for  refercmce  and  for  study  and  by  suggesting  means 
for  their  i)rofitable  use. 

The  characteristic  work  of  the  institute  nmst,  however,  be  in 
the  line  of  methods.  The  nature  of  the  common  bnmehes  of 
instruction,  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  taught  and  the  best 
methods  of  prc^sentation  should  all  be  intelligently  and  clearly 
discussed.  ^fethods  of  school  organization  and  government 
should  also  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  of  every 
institute.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  teachers  fail  from 
inability  to  organize  and  govern  than  from  deficiency  in  all  other 
resi)ectB  c*ombflued.  The  principles  of  this  aii:  need,  therefore, 
to  be  set  forth  with  all  cleai-ness  and  with  its  great  importance 
duly  emphasized. 

I  pi-esume  that  experience  is  against  the  inti'oduction  into  the 
institute  of  much  instmctiotv  Vw  \\v^  \\\ve  of  mind  activity  and 
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mincl  growth  and  the  pedagogical  principles  timt  grow  out  of 
IlieBe.  Yet  there  will  always  be  a  few  persons  in  every  institute 
capable  of  appreciating  and  appropriating  the  best  that  can  be 
given,  and  there  will  be  others  in  whom  an  interest  in  such  studies 
can  be  awakened  or  stimulated.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  little  of  this  kind  of  instruction  judiciously  given  may  be 
attempted. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  subjects  to  be  taught 
In  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  work  of  organ- 
izing and  governing  schools  the  institute  should  awaken  its 
memliers  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  their  work  and  to 
an  appreciation  of  their  needs  —  it  should  arouse  the  true  profea- 
sionai  spirit.  "The  best  work  of  the  institute,"  says  Professor 
Payne,  "should  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  the  scholarly 
and  the  professional  spirit,  a  desire  to  reach  high  scholastic 
attainments  and  an  ambition  to  attain  artistio  excellence  in  teach- 
ing." These  results  will  follow  from  association  with  fellow- 
workers,  from  exercises  conducted  by  instructors  of  generous 
culture,  broad  attainments  and  a  high  degree  of  professional 
enthusiasm. 

Again,  a  well-conducted  institute  with  its  daily  work  and  even- 
ing lectures  may  do  very  much  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  com- 
munity to  disseminate  right  ideas  of  education,  its  importance 
and  methods,  and  to  correct  those  mistakes  and  misapprehensions 
among  the  people  which  so  often  are  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 
best  success  of  school  enterprises. 

The  conditions  of  institute  work^  as  well  as  its  aims,  seem  to 
point  to  a  judicious  combination  of  the  lecture  and  the  recita- 
tion as  the  best  method  for  the  instructor.  The  limit  of  time 
and  the  inequalities  in  the  attainments  of  the  members  forbid 
a  too  close  adherence  to  class-room  procedure,  but  the  mere  lec- 
ture will  not  do  for  two  reasons;  first,  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
lost  on  a  large  majority  of  the  members;  and,  second,  it  will  nort 
resemble  sufficiently  the  work  of  the  scluoolroom  for  which  the 
institute  is  to  prepare.  There  should  be  no  attempt  at 
popDlar  effect,  nor  at  oratoriioal  oir  rhetorical  display.  Notes 
should  be  mad(»  of  the  lecture  and  a  short  recitation  had  on  its 
main  points  at  a  •subsequent  session. 

As  to  thfe  advisabili^  of  grading  the  institute,  I  do  not  feel 
•onix>etent  to  give  an  opinion.  I  believe  tKe  weight  of  authority 
Is  against  it,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  some  pnaoti- 
sable  plan  for  grading  might  be  devised  and  profitably  followed. 
I  have  observed  that  model  class  exercises  usually  elicit  a  high 
degree  of  interest  when  presented  by  skillful  teachers  with  their 
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own  classes.    The  wisdom  of  iiiipi-o vising  classes  from  tlhe  mem- 
berehip  of  the  institute  is,  at  leasts  queBtionable. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  institute  is  the  ohief 
agency  at  our  command  for  gi>ang  some  degree  of  professional 
knowledge  and  some  measure  of  the  pit>fessionaI  spirit  to  that 
large  body  of  teachers  who  have  had  no  preparatory  training. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  little  or  nothing  in  its  work  can  be 
regarded  as  complete;  it  must  be  suggestive,  typical  or  intro- 
ductory. Those  will  derive  the  most  profit  who  aire  best  able  to 
take  hints  and  to  adopt  suggestiona 

The  paper  read  by  I>r.  Jones  was  discussed  as  follows: 

Commissioner  F.  R  Smith. —  I  wouJd  like  to  hear  an  expression 
of  opinion  of  some  of  the  members  relating  to  the  success  of 
grading  institutes.  My  experience,  so  far,  has  led  hk*  to  report 
against  the  graded  institute.  i 

Commissioner  Parshall. — In  Otsej^o  county,  a  short  time  ago, 
we  had  a  graded  institute,  and,  as  the  gentleman  would  like 
information  on  that  i)oint,  I  would  be  pleasc^d  to  teU  him  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institute.  We  had  420  teachers.  We  had  the 
Oneonta  normal  faculty  to  draw  upon,  and  our  own  graded 
sdiools,  and  had  the  normal  hall  to  hold  cur  sessions  in.  Witti 
these  facilities,  I  think  we  had  one  of  the  best  institutes  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  this  county. 

In  the  first  place,  we  divided  our  morning  session  into  three 
divisiouR.  W<»  cnlU-d  th<»^in  the  julvjnu-od  division,  the  intonne- 
diato  divTsion  and  the  primary  di^ision.  Wonu'tlntho  mominp 
for  opening  exercises,  and  the  teachers  were  thus  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  for  that  morning,  if  they  chose,  to  the  pri- 
mary division  or  to  the  intermediate  or  advanced. 

I  have  heard  from  more  than  50  teaohem,  not  directly  alto- 
gether, but  from  outside  sources,  and  from  friends;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  teachem  who  attended  institutes  for 
more  than  30  vears  that  this  was  tlie  best  institute  thev  ever 
attended.  It  seems  to  mo  practicable  to  ffrade  institutes,  where 
you  hi\vo  th<*  material  mid  faoiliti<»s  to  ca^iTv  it  out  in  thu^se  lines. 
It  is  th(*  T>rom»r  ideivaiul  can  be  p>n(l<»  onoof  the  best  institutes. 
If  you  give  them  intermediate,  advanced  and  primary  instruc- 
tion nmning  into  the  same  time,  then  every  teacher  has  a  chance 
along  his  own  particular  line.  There  need  be  none  of  the  grades 
where  the  teadier  has  no  inten^at  whatever. 

Commissioner  Miller. —  I  think  that  in  the  ordinary  district 
there  would  not  be  any  particular  rule  by  which  an  fnstitate 
could  be  gradeil.    For  instance,  in  my  district  I  can  think  of 
three  that  would  go  into  the  advanced  section;  so  that  I  can  not 
see  how  in  ordinary  districts  there  can  l>e  any  particular  rule  by 
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which  an  institute  can  be  gi"adi*d.  In  some  districts,  it  may 
be  a  socceBB,  but  in  tihe  ordinary  districts,  wbere  any  diviflion 
muBt  be  arbitrary,  unless  it  is  very  successfully  carried  out,  there 
must  be  a  lack  of  interest  ! 

Dr.  Jone& — I  remember  attending,  during  the  past  year,  ^. 
graded  institute  held  in  Saratoga  county.  Perhaps  Superintend- 
ent Kneil  can  ?^iv(*  us  his  (yieiiem-e  hi  tl^j't  I'bMri-ct.  I  know 
that  the  institute  was  regarded  as  a  very  decided  success,  and 
that  the  experiment  of  last  year  is  to  be  repeated  again  during 
the  present  year. 

Commissioner  Hall. —  In  regard  to  graded  work  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  I  wofuld  say  that  it  was  a  decided  success  in  every  way, 
from  Monday  until  Friday  nigbt  Every  one  was  more  than  sat- 
isfied Tvith  the  work.  There  is  such  a  favorable  feeling  at  the 
Xwesent  time  that  we  have  decided  to  ask  for  another  trial  on  the 
same  line  of  work.. 

Superintendent  Kneil. —  I  wish  to  hear  testimony  along  the 
line  that  Commissioner  Hall  has  stated  as  to  the  success  of  the 
institute  at  Saratoga  Springs.  We  went  into  it  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  we  came  out  of  it  with  swelled  heads,  I  am  afraid. 
We  closed  the  schools  of  the  village  simply  because  the  institute 
was  to  be  conducted  as  a  graded  institute.  I  do  not  think  the 
board  of  education  would  have  been  willing  to  have  closed  the 
village  schools  on  any  other  account;  but,  so  well  satisfied  are  we 
with  the  result  of  the  institute  that  there  will  be  not  a  shadow 
of  objection  raised  to  closing  the  village  schools  for  the  coming 
Institute  in  April. 

We  graded  the  institute  in  three  sections.  We  had  together  a 
large  number  of  those  who  were  in  the  advanced  section,  but  we 
had  no  diflSculty  in  keeping  the  teachers  in  the  place  where  they 
had  assigned  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

One  of  the  gi^at  hindrances  to  the  graded  institute  would  be 
a  lack  of  suitable  building.  The  institute  must  be  held  under 
one  roof  to  be  a  succe.*?s.  The  graded  institute  is  the  institute 
and  I  will  uphold  them  every  time. 

Princix)al  Veirill. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  graded  institute 
in  Oneonta  this  year  was  the  most  successful  one  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  This  I  know  not  onlv  from  what  I  saw  mvself  but  what 
I  heard  the  people  and  friends  of  the  schools  audi  others  say  in 
regard  to  it 

A  court-house  is  not  a  good  place  for  a  teaehers*  institute,  we 
all  know,  and  there  are  places  in  every  district  where  a  graded 
schoolroom  can  be  obtained. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  interested  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  and  in  the  institutes  that  the  future  institute  of  the 
State  will  be  a  prrnded  institute  in  abcyat  e^^w   S\«\.v\^\.. 
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Commissioner  Ck)oley. —  I  would  like  to  inquire  If  we  are  to  haye 
such  institutes  as  Superintendent  Kneil  speaks  of.  The  village 
superintendents  may  be  perfectly  willing  to  help  the  graded 
institute  along,  but  if  the  board  of  education  will  not  oloee  flie 
school  what  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

Superintendent  Williams. —  Can  the  board  of  education  keep 
the  schools  closed  as  the  law  now  stands? 

Conductor  l!^nford. —  In  Orange  county,  in  the  village  of  Port 
Jervis,  eveiy  teacher  —  30  to  40  —  signed  a  petition  asking  the 
board  of  education  to  let  them  go  to  the  institute.  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  first  instance  where  the  schools  were  in  attendanoe 
if  the  superintendent  wants  them  to  go.  The  superintendents 
generally  control  and  they  want  to  go  too.  It  is  within  the  con- 
trol of  th(.'  siiix'rinUMulL'iit  in  nc'urlv  everv  instance. 

Commissioner  Harr. —  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  teachen 
would  not  select  the  sessions  rather  by  the  conductors  than  the 
work  to  be  done  at  the  session. 

I  am  sure  all  the  gentlemen  from  GonescH?  county  would  select 
Miss  Eggleston  or  Miss  Rice.  I  am  equjilly  sure  that  all  the 
ladies  would  select  i.'oucluctoa'  Duwuiug. 

Conductor  Downing. —  For  four  yt^ars  it  has  lyeen  ray  pleasure 
to  conduct  institutes,  and  T  have  kept  away  from  graded  institute 
talk  and  listended  last  year  to  Dr.  Milne's  paper.  I  listened  to 
the  discussions  and  I  have  heard  my  associate  conductors  expri^ss 
their  ideas  upon  them.  Last  year  Otsego  county  proposed  to 
have  what  they  called  a  graded  institute,  and  hold  it  at  Coopers- 
town.  We  had  tvvo  buildings.  We  had  primary  and  advanced 
sections  only.  Tlie  teachers  divided  themselves  generally  along 
the  line,  as  suggested  by  the  school  commissioners. 

At  the  end  of  the  institute  they  voted  it  a  success  and  asked 
the  commissioners  to  have  a  graded  institute  this  year. 

Saratoga  pro]>08ed  a  gi'aded  institute.  Tlie  great  mistake  of 
Andrew  S.  T  draper's  administration  was  that  he  ever  allowed  to 
go  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Empire  State  a  law  which  should 
exriupt  tc-aclirrs  in  villages  having  5,000  inhiibitants  or  more  from 
attending  teacher's'  institutes.  That  was  the  one  legislative  mis- 
take in  his  administration.  A\Tiat  we  want  is  to  convert  boards 
of  e<lucation  of  villages  and  cities  to  the  belief  that  an  institute 
is  worth  something.  Saratoga  said,  "We  will  close  the  school  if 
you  will  have  a  graded  institute." 

I  insist  that  you  can  not  grade  primary,  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced work  arbitrarily.  We  said  to  each  division  each  morning, 
^*  You  will  elect  that  work  which  will  be  proposed  by  yon  to  do 
during  these  three  hours,  and  professional  courtesy  demands  that 
vou  shall  abide  by  vour  election." 
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Tliere  were  three  men  looking  on,  Commissioner  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent Bjneil  and  myself.  We  said  professional  spirit  and  pix>- 
fessional  courtesy  demand  that  you  stand  by  your  election. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Downing  gave  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
institutes  at  Saratoga  and  Oneonta,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
institutes  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the 
graded  institute  was  a  great  success. 

Dr.  Milne  (Oneonta). —  I  shall  stand  where  I  did  a  year  ago 
on  the  question  of  graded  institutes.  I  think  some  of  the  con- 
ductors will  make  any  kind  of  an  institute  a  success.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  mechanism  of  an  institute  that  makes  the 
success. 

I  think  our  institute  in  Oneonta  was  a  successful  one,  and  when 
we  look  over  the  corps  of  instructors  present  at  that  institute, 
we  will  agree  that  they  would  do  good  work  and  produce  good 
results  anywhere  outside  of  a  barn,  t  am  favorable  to  gmded 
institutes,  but  I  would  hasten  slowly.  I  wonld  press  eagerly  for- 
ward to  that  which  is  new,  but  still  reluctantly  would  part  hands 
with  that  which  is  time-tried. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  and  immediately  met  oppo- 
site the  church  in  front  of  the  residence  of  George  I.  Wilber,  Esq., 
to  be  photographed. 


•    THUESDAY,  P.  M^  JAIJUAEY  17,  1895. 

Elfction  of  Officers. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Wiswell,  the  association  pro- 
ceeded to  an  informal  ballot  for  president,  with  the  followinjj 
result:  Barr,  08;  Francis,  17;  Elwood,  16;  Gooley,  1;  Hall,  3; 
P.  R  Smith,  2;  Howell,  2;  Douglass,  2;  Wcinmann,  1. 

On  motion,  the  informal  ballot  w^as  declared,  formal,  and 
Commissioner  Barr  was  declared  elected  president. 

On  the  vote  for  first  vice-president,  Commissioner  Howell 
received  64  votes,  and  Commissioner  Francis  45.  Commissioner 
Howell  was,  therefore,  declared  elected. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of 
the  association  for  Commissioner  E.  C.  Douglass,  for  second 
vice-president;  for  Commissioner  F.  E.  Smith,  for  secretary; 
for  Conr^Mssioripp  Ella  Galo,  for  assistant  secretary,  and  for 
Commissioner  Ellis  D.  Elwood,  for  treasurer. 

The  committee  on  place  of  meeting,  reported  unanimously  in 
favor  of  Oswego. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Clieeney,  the  city  of  Oswego  was  design 
nated  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting. 
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Superintendent  Bullis  and  Dr.  Sheldon  extended  thanks  to 
the  association  for  selecting  Oswego,  and  assured  the  meeting 
that  no  pains  would  be  sjmred  to  make  the  stay  at  Oswego 
pleasant  and  profltiible. 

D18OU88ION  OF  THE  Compulsory  Education  Act. 

President  Wilson. — ^I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  the  meeting 
of  the  inability  of  Superintendent  Cole,  of  Albany,  to  be  here 
on  account  of  ill  health;  but  as  Conductor  Henry  R  Sanford 
is  next  on  the  pi^gi-am  for  the  discussion,  I  have  the  honor 
to  introduce  that  gentleman  to  you. 

Dr.  Sanford. — I  have  been  conversant  with  this  subject  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  grew  out  of  our  old  association  of  super- 
intendents. They  had  a  bill  passed  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 
failed  to  receive  tlie  executive  sanction,  and  another  bill  was 
drafted,  with  other  statutes,  and  finally  it  was  passed.  Our 
good  fnend,  Sui)erintendent  Cole,  of  Albany,  has  bin  n  oni»  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  from  the  beginning.  I  was  notified 
unexpectedly  by  our  president  that  I  was  to  discuss  this  subject. 
I,  of  course,  relied  upon  Superintendent  Cole;  but  he  is  not 
h(*re.    I  want  to  say  a  few  woirds. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious  probhMn.  It  is  not  ont^ 
that  can  be  carried  through  with  a  hurrah,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  We  must  go  into  this  matter  with  care,  and  not  antag- 
onize public  sentiment,  or  the  law  will  become  practically  a 
dead-letter,  like  some  that  we  bavt*  had  on  the  statute  books 
so  manv  vears.  It  is  too  soon  fo  sav  verv  much  about  it.  The 
law  is  now  about  two  w(M»ka  in  o])(*ration.  We  shall  be  able 
to  discuss  it  to  better  advantai^c^  aftcM*  its  weak  points  an» 
iK»tter  known,  and  tliey  will  develop  themselves.  Conductor 
Sanford  then  explained  fully  tin*  nature  and  aim  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law,  and  tli(»  bon(»nts  which  its  ])i*ovisions, 
if  fully  carnod  out.  wonM  confer  upon  the  Empire  State. 
Speaking  of  truant  ofticers,  h(»  said:  One  of  the  commissioners 
told  me  that  in  tli«*  town  whore  hv  lived  they  had  appointed 
the  Aillacre  constabh*  as  truant  otTicer.  Tliat  does  not,  appar- 
ently, nw^iin  much,  ]>erlia])s,  to  them;  but,  my  friends,  it  means 
a  great  deal.  We  must  be  exceedingly  careful  that  we  do  not 
put  the  stamp  of  criminality  on  these  children.  They  commit 
no  cn'me.  Thev  are  the  civ^atures  of  circumstances.  If  tou 
wrnt  to  their  homes  you  would  ho  the  last  one  to  stamp  them 
with    criminality. 

rommissioner  Doucrlas. — T  do  not  consider  myself  at  all  com- 
p(»tent  to  discuss  this  subject  in  your  presence,  knowing  no 
fnoro  about  it   than  anv  other  commissioner. 
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I  know  nothing  about  this  qnestion  in  relation  to  large  cities, 
except  what  I  know  by  means  of  reading  and  seeing,  as  you 
all  know;  but  I  have  had  some  experience  as  commissioner  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  and  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  law  to  the  rural  districts. 

This  law,  no  doubt,  was  drafted  to  favor  our  cities.  There 
are  no  provisions  in  the  law  which  can  be  easily  enforced  in 
our  rural  districts.  In  the  cities  and  \dllage6  the  pupils  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  while  in  the 
country — in  our  rural  districts — they  do  not  come  under  the 
evil  influences  that  surround  them  in  cities,  are  not  prac- 
tically such  as  would  lead  them  to  adopt  a  criminal  life. 

In  one  district  in  my  own  town,  there  are  eight  families  who 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school.  In  a  district  thait  is 
situated  more  than  three  miles  from  my  own  native  place, 
there  are  eight  families,  and  I  state  that  the  children  do  not 
enter  the  schoolhouse  from  one  vear's  end  to  the  other.  Boys 
and  girls  in  these  families,  that  are  16  years  of  age,  who  can 
not  read  or  write.  This  is  probably  the  most  extreme  case  in 
my  district,  but  there  are  other  cases. 

Our  school  trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  good,  fair-minded  men, 
but  they  do  not  wish  to  make  enemies  for  themselves  by  com- 
pelling their  neighbors  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  other 
man  than  the  tnistee.  If  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  trustee,  he 
has  work  PTion«^h  to  do  n<i  thlnn^s  pow  at-e. 

Bniperintendent  Williama — I  do  not  know,  buit  I  am  the  only 
person  present  representing  the  committee  that  had  to  do  with 
the  bill  and  its  passage  through  the  Legislature.  I  desire  to 
say  a  word  or  two,  because  I  think  there  is  a  little  misaipprdienr 
sion  as  to  what  the  committee  did  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mlllee  from  the  beginning.  I  was  not  present  at  many  of  the 
meetings  during  the  past  year. 

The  bill  did  not  entirely  satisfy  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  suppose  that  is  always  true.  There  are  always  two 
things  to  look  at  —  the  ideal  thing  that  yon  wooild  like,  and  the 
practical  thing  that  you  could  get  One  misappreheiudon  is 
this,  that  it  was  drafted  by  city  0ux>ertntendents  for  the  cities; 
but  there  were  several  on  that  committee  who  were  not  snpep- 
intendents.  I  think  the  law  is  all  well  eaaxmgli  in  ftKtf  so  ftur  H 
the  country  schoiols  are  concerned.  The  diffionltv  is  poi-nfe'l  out 
by  the  last  speaker,  when  he  said  the  trostee  did  not  want  to 
make  enemies.  I  apprehend  that  the  law  wiH  not  be  enforced 
undl  you  have  the  township  system,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
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WTien  the  bill  was  discusBed,  I  tliinlv,  the  firet  time  before  the 
Legislature,  the  question  ai'cse  as  to  the  matter  of  physical  clilBr 
bilitv.  Some  one  siud  leave  that  to  the  doctors,  but  I  do  not 
ooBsider  this  a  judiciouB  thing  to  do.  Ceililicates  of  phjsioal 
disability  ciin  be  obtained  loo  eftisily.  In  regard  to  some  diffi- 
culties that  Mr.  SrNjmford  spoke  of,  tli(»r<^  is  no  law  than  you  can 
enforce  in  all  cases  as  you  ought  to,  perhax>s;  but  I  do  not  think 
you  need  have  much  trouble  about  that 

Superintendent  Young. —  If  this  law  is  the  law  of  the  1/nd.  it 
should  be  enforced,  and  we,  who  are  school  officers,  it  is  oar 
duty  to  stand  by  the  law.  We  should  enforce  the  law  cautiously 
and  deliberately,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  nolate  the  best 
sentiments  of  the  community. 

Commissioner  Brainard. —  Superintendent  Williams  states  he 
fears  in  the  rural  schools  this  law  could  not  be  enforced  until  we 
lia vo  the  township  system.  I  have  in  my  pocket  now  a  letter  from 
a  school  trustee  stating  that  he  has  twice  notified  families  in  hh 
district.  It  is  in  a  country  dif^trict,  where  the  attendance  is  about 
BO;  that  he  has  twice  notified  fnpiiliee  in  that  district  to  send 
their  children  to  school  They  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  he  adn 
to  know  if  there  is  in  the  town  an  attendance  officer  to  look  after 
the  matter.  Tlie  school  commissioner  should  be  given  permis- 
sion to  apx)oint  attendance  officers,  who  would  be  clothed  with 
the  power  to  enforce  the  law,  and  that  he  be  paid  for  the  services 
he  renders.  ( 

Superintendent  Crooker,  being  called  uxx>n  to  express  his  \iew% 
on  the  subject,  spoke  as  follows:  I  think  that  this  law,  like  all 
other  laws,  is  imi)erfect  in  some  respects.  We  have  been  trying 
for  a  number  of  years  to  secure  a  truant  law,  and  we  have  failed, 
until  the  last  Legislature.  We  supposed,  at  least  the  committee 
supposed,  that  they  had  a  very  much  more  x>erfect  law  than  the 
one  that  did  exist  and  I  believe  we  have;  but,  as  I  said  bt^fore. 
it  is  not  perfect;  neither  has  any  law  ever  been  framed  that  is 
perfect  in  every  respect  As  I  stated  in  my  circular,  we  must 
feel  our  way  along  cairofully  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
otherwise  we  shall  make  it  so  objectionable  that  there  will  be 
snch  a  spirit  of  antagonism  arising  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  to  have  it  rei>ealed.  I  believe  the  first  intent  of  a  troanioy 
law  was  to  procure  the  attendance  at  school  of  waifs  and  idlers, 
and  I  believe  if  this  law  can  be  enforced  to  the  extent  of  taking 
idlers  out  of  the  strets  at  first  that  we  shall  have  accomplUhed 
a  good  purpose.  '  , 

I  believe  that  the  position  of  Sux)erintendent  Williams  in  regard 
to  the  boy  who  Is  nearly  14  years  of  age  is  a  good  one.  I  have 
recommended  such  consideration  of  a  case  whenever  my  opinion 
has  been  asked. 
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So  far  as  the  tmant  officer  in  the  country  district  is  concerned, 
I  know  yery  well  that  the  law  doee  not  point  out  or  provide 
for  a  truant  officer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be  much, 
trouble  in  enforcing  the  law.  In  fact,  there  is  not  much  neces- 
■ity  for  the  truant  law  in  the  country  distrlctB.  It  i«  only  in  the 
ettiea  and  larger  towns  where  it  is  needed,  and  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  there  is  a  deficiency  in  school  room.  I  think  that 
mil  we  can  expect  of  the  law  is  by  enforcing  it  so  fair  as  taking 
waifs  from  the  streeta  I  believe  that  every  boy  and  every  girl 
that  have  peissed  13  years  of  age,  who  are  regularly  employed; 
■hould  be  left  the  last  onea  for  the  law  to  interfere  with.  In 
many  casefl,  as  has  been  stated  here,  they  would  have  but  a  short 
dme  to  attend  school  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  by  tak- 
ing them  out  of  school  they  would  miss  their  occupations^  and', 
pertiaps,  in  many  cases,  and  I  know  of  many  of  them  myself, 
wbere  tlie  sustenance  of  the  family  of  the  boy  oi;  girl  that  lis  alt 
Iftbor  depends  very  materially  upon  what  he  or  she  earns  at  his 
or  h<er  place  of  occupation.  I  believe  if  we  go  to  work  and  enforce 
tibfis  law  witii.  discretion  and  discrimination,  in  ju^tioe  and  in 
irliidotai,  that  we  can  make  it  profitable,  and  that  ft  wQI  be  m 
peat  blessing  to  tliis  country. 

Commissioner  Veeder. —  In  my  commissioner  district  is  located 
"Sie  general  electric  works  of  the  Edison  Coimpany.  They  fear 
he  provisions  of  this  law,  and  I  understand)  they  are  to  throw 
ipon  my  commissioner  district  about  500  children.  These  ohiil- 
Iren  are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
Lnd  will  attend  the  common  district  schools.  These  schools  are 
uider  the  cliarge  of  trustees,  and  if  these  children  are  all  thrown 
Ipon  these  schools  and  the  trustees  are  truant  officers,  every 
ingle  one  of  these  trustees  will  resign.  We  have  one  school  that 
Mm  not  keep  a  trustee  there  now,  and  he  has  five  teacheia  I 
tfive  had  three  resignations  from  that  district  this  year.  The 
mstees  will  not  act  as  truant  officers 

Commissioner  Elwood. —  The  truf^tees  of  the  rural  districts  in 
ly  commissioner  district  understand  that  it  is  their  business  now 
0  look  after  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  occurred  to  me  first 
hat  there  ought  to  be  a  truant  officer  for  the  whole  town.  I  am 
f  a  little  different  opinion  to-day,  because  I  think  the  trustees 
an  look  after  it  as  well  as  the  truant  officer  would.  Certainly 
lie  judgment  which  a  trustee  exercises  Is  usually  better  than  the 
idgment  of  the  truant  officer.  I  have  a  bright  outlook  for  the 
oestion  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  it  will  have  a  tendency 
mmgh  the  State  to  make  better  men  trustees. 
There  are  several  families  in  different  districts,  poor  families, 
le  children  of  which  have  not  sufficient  clothdng  to  come  to 
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seliool  with.  The  books  the  trustees  can  provide  all  right,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  what  I  can  advise  my  trustees  in  tiiat 
respect. 

Superintendent  Williams. —  The  spirit  should  exist  in  this  mat- 
ter that  exists  in  other  districts  of  the  State  in  similar  cases.  Let 
the  fact  be  know  n  and  you  will  hare  enough  clothing. 

Conductor  Sanford. —  You  remember  that  yesterday  you 
resolved  wdth  great  unanimity  to  ask  to  have  the  town  clerk 
removed  from  the  board  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  school  com- 
missioners in  consolidating  districts.  This  is  a  step  towards  the 
township  system.  You  also  appointed  a  committee  to  provide 
for  the  Massachusetts  idea  for  carrjung  the  children.  Why  not 
take  another  step  and  ask  to  have  the  town  officer  instead.  He 
is  removed  from  local  prejudices.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  thing.  I  wish  the  commissioners  would 
think  of  it  carefully  and  act  upon  it  along  with  others. 

I  know  of  no  influence  equal  to  that  of  the  ladies.  SocietieB 
are  organized  to-day  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  children  into 
the  public  school.  These  societies  are  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
families  in  necessitous  cases,  providing  clothing  and  books.  I 
believe  that  is  a  matter  that  w^e  ought  to  encourage. 

Ck>mmis8io(ner  Parkhurst. —  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said. 

I  believe  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  a  good  thing,  and 
I  am!  going  to  try  to  see  that  it  is  enforced  in  my  district  I 
believe  in  every  word  that  Superintendent  Williams  stated  and 
am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  method  of  carrying  out  the 
prcvisionis  of  the  law,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  right  way. 

Upon  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Milne,  who  found  it  necesaary 
to  leave  the  association  before  its  adjournment,  Conductor  A.  C. 
McLaclilan  was  substituted  in  his  place  on  committee  on 
resolutions. 

Superintendent  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens  Falls  then  read  the 
following  paper: 

Summer  Sciioot.c. 

A  comparatively  new  educational  force  has  been  spreading 
over  the  country.  It  has  gain(»d  strc^ngth  raipidly  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  interests  may  classes  of  people,  and  yet  it  has  attracted 
almost  no  attention  from  the  various  educational  organizations. 
I  can  not  find  that  the  subject  of  summer  schools!  has  ever  been 
presented  at  any  educational  meeting  in  our  State.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  with  the  exception  of  the  x>Hiper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  national  association,  at  Asbury  Park  laat  sommer, 
by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  the  matter  has  never  been  treated  at  any 
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rational  gatliering  anywhere.  Dr.  White's  x>^per,  the  circular 
nunmer  schools  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  an' 
isdonal  article  in  the  educationai  paipers,  constiltutea  the 
•le  literature  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  eireu*- 
issued  by  the  schooLs  themselves.  When  we  consider  thatt 
■e  are  sfummer  schools  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Uniom 
several  smch  schools  in  some  States,  and  that  they  are  not 
teachers  only,  but  for  nearly  all  classes  of  people  who  are 
rested  in  any  phase  of  intellectual  work,  it  is  remarkable 
L  lie  movement  has  not  attracted  more  attention;  the  only 
iH^  of  it  to  receive  any  considerable  attention,  so  far,  being 
Chautauqua  movement,  which  is  not  the  oldest,  nor  hasi  it 
uany  different  organizations  for  summer  meetings,  though  it 
•robable  that  it  has  more  attendants,  but  I  think  fewer  who 
really  students,  a  large  part  of  those  ho  attend  the  various 
utauqua  asBemblies  going  solely  for  recreation,  though  no 
bt  receiving  some  benefit  other  than  that  which  comes  from 
and  recreation.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  reason  why  the 
imer-school  movement  ha®  not  received  more  attention  ifl 
luse  it  has  been;  believed  that  it  was  ex)hemeral  in  its  char- 
?r,  and  not  worthy  of  more  than  x>assing  notice.  I  think  this 
ing  was  general ;  it  was  certainly  mine.  About  the  time  of 
beginning  of  this  mo^^ement  the  feeling  was  general  ttiat 
jhers  should  not  study  at  all  during  their  long  vacations;  thialt 
Ir  work  was  so  wearing  that  all  that  time  was  needed  for 
That  idea  has  about  passed  away.  The  fact  is,  that  20 
ns  ago  comparatively  few  intended  to  make  teaching  a  life- 
k.  It  was  a  temporary  employment  to  furnish  pin  money  for 
me,  or  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  usually 
e  profession,  and  in  the  latter  ease,  every  spare  moment, 
ry  vacation  was  wanted  for  study  for  the  coming  life-worlc 
en  this  oonflition  rlinnired  and  a  lariro  number  of  teachers 
:?red  upon  their  work  as  a  permanent  thing,  and  better^  teach- 
were  in  demand,  those  who  were  caipable  and  ambitious  were 
longer  satisfied  to  be  idle  for  the  whole  of  a  long  vacatioiu 
3  fact  has  lead  to  the  intei^est  in  summer  schools,  and  will 
le  them  a  pei-manent  feature  in  our  educational  work.  It  Ift 
.r,  however,  that  they  need  to  be  classified  and  their  work 
ematizod.  Tlipv  now  are  too  much  without  a  clearlv-defined 
1.  So  f^r,  these  schools  have  been  a  growth,  and  those  who 
e  managed  them  have  felt  their  way  along  in  uncertainty, 
re  now  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  agreement  on  the  part 
hose  who  have  had  much  experience  with  them  as  to  what 
future  work  of  these  schools  shall  be,  and  what  it  is  likely 
)e.  I 
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Preliminary  to  a  further  discuesion  of  this  matter,  a  brief  sketch 
oi  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  sammer-school  movement  may  te 
of  interest  and  seiTe  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter  of  the 
fatnre  work  of  snnmier  9chool& 

One  of  the  first  of  these  schools,  if  not  the  firsts  was  a  chuui  in 
elementary  zoology  at  Harvard  in  the  sunmier  of  1869.  This 
■ohool  is  still  in  existence  and  has  greatly  extended  its  ooorseybut 
to  still  mainly  a  school  of  scienc^;.  Tn  1873  Agassiz  founded  hU 
famous  school  at  Penlkese,  whidh  did  not  long  ontlive  its  fBuB* 
trlons  founder.  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Harvard,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  colleges  now  maintain  summer  schools.  These  have 
kmg  sessions  not  less  than  six  weeks,  and  often  longer.  !At 
present  they  furnish  the  best  opportunity  for  those  who  wish-  to 
make  a  specialty  of  some  one  subject  Hiey  do  not,  howermv 
faimisih  instruction  in  pedagogics,  and  those  teachers  who  want 
methods  and'  principles  will  do  better  to  go  elsewherei  If  a 
Veaoher  wiishes  to  make  a  specialty  of  some  bfancbi  of  science  or 
some  language,  and  must  make  use  of  a  vacation  or  vacatioDS  for 
IMm  purpose,  then  these  schocds  are  the  best  help  at  pp^seat 
aTaJlable.  ( 

In  1874  Bishop  Vincent  establishied  the  school  at  dhantaiiqaa^ 
which  is  the  x>arent  of  somewhat  more  than  50  otber  summer  as- 
semblies on  the  same  plan.  Some  of  these  have  a  department  espe- 
cially for  teachers,  though  they  hiave  not  been  a  great  saocesi^ 
because  they  are  only  a  small  feajtu<re  fn  a  great  work.  Tbiem 
departments  at  the  Chautauqua  assemblies  are  a  mistake,  sad 
will  greatly  hinder  the  work  that  should  be  done.  If  8  teaohiei 
wishes  a  rest,  and  with  it  general  culture  that  has  no  direct  felft* 
tion  to  school  work,  then  G^iautauqua  is  an  excellent  place  to  goi; 
and  if  every  teacher  could  spend  one  summer  at  Ohantanqiia 
It  would  be  a  grand  thing,  but  he  should  not  go  there  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  directly  applied  to  school.  'Bm.t  can  be  obH 
talned  better  elsewhere. 

There  have  also  lx»en  established  many  si)eclal  schools,  among 
which  are,  "The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,^  at  Olenmore, 
N.  Y.;  "The  College  Students  Oonferenoe,'*  at  Northfleld,  Mass.; 
*•  School  of  Applied  Ethics,"  at  Plymouth,  Mass.;  and  many 
others,  for  such  subjets  as  music,  drawing,  elocution,  librai; 
work,  economics,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  etc.,  etc 

Summer  schools  are  not  held  fn  this  country  only,  but  alsd 
In  England,  Germany,  Wales,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden^ 
Japan  and  even  Turkey. 

Summer  schools,  designed  especially  for  teaoihers,  are  of  later 
date  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  first  was  organized 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1878,  bat  dealt  at  fimt  with  sabjeot 
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matter  only.  The  first  to  make  a  specially  of  pedagogy  waa  tiie 
National  Summer  School,  which  held  its  first  session  in  Saratoga 
in  1885.  It  deserved  its  name  from  the  outset  Its  instructoni 
came  from  many  States,  and  its  students  from  half  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Since  then  it  has  had  instructors  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  students  form  every  State  and 
territory,  and  from  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Bermudas,  Cuba  and 
England.  The  National  Summer  School  has  had  some  half  m 
dozen  followers.  The  school  at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  tiie 
one  at  Bedford  Oity,  Va.,  are  about  the  same  in  character. 
The  academic  work  done  at  first  at  Martha's  Vineyard  is  BtUl 
continued.  This  feature  of  its  work  has  spread  rapidly.  In 
our  State  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  summer  schools  that  are 
substantially  drill  schools  for  uniform  examinations,  the  most 
noted  of  this  class  being  the  one  at  Owego.  These  schools 
have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  doing  work  that 
at  present  no  other  agency  is  attempting  to  do.  The  same 
Glass  of  summer  schools  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
No  one  can  tell  how  many  there  are.  About  a  hundred  have 
been  noticed  in  our  educational  papers.  No  doubt  there  are 
several  hundred  of  them.  Many  of  them  are  not  well  organ- 
ized, and  have  no  clearly-defined  plan.  In  fact  the  great  weald^ 
ness  of  all  our  suimmer  schools  is  a  lack  of  definite  purpose. 
This  will  always  be  true  of  most  of  them,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  so  long  as  they  are  under  private  management.  Some 
of  the  States  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  having  sum- 
mer schools,  or  aiding  those  in  existence,  among  the  number 
being  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hjunpshire,  Virginia 
and  Minnesota.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
State  will  have  so  good  a  series  of  summer  schools  that  no 
private  enterprise  can  hope  to  maintain  one  within  its  borders. 
Now,  too  much  is  attempted  and  too  little  done.  These  schools 
naturally  divide  into  tliree  classes,  and  now  each  class  tries  to 
cover  the  whole  field  instead  of  keeping  to  its  own  part  of  it 
This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  schools  are 
maintained  by  private  entei'prise,  and  the  temptation  is  to 
attract  as  many  teachers  as  possible,  so  as  to  meet  expenses. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  no  good  summer  school 
can  be  made  self-sustaining.  I  reach  this  conclusion  from  my 
own  experience.  All  my  own  work  has  been  without  pay  from 
the  beginning,  and  there  has  been  much  other  gratuitous  work, 
and  yet  the  expensc^s  have  exceeded  the  receipts  by  several 
thousand  dollars. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  summer  schools  naturally  divide  into 
three  classes.    Tlie  first  and  largest  niunber,  and  l\ie  oXw^*^  XX^aX. 
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will  appeal  to  the  greatest  nimiber  of  teachers,  or  those  wish- 
ing to  become  teachers,  is  the  drill  school  to  prepare  for  the 
imifonn  examinations.  An  ideal  condition  of  affairs  would  not 
call  for  any  school  of  this  class,  but  the  condition  that  exists 
to-day  in  our  State,  and  which  is  likely  to  continue  to  exist 
for  an  indefinite  time,  makes  such  schools  almost  a  necessity. 
The  main  object  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare  for  the  uniform 
examinations.  I  think  it  should  be  the  sole  object.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  for  every  three  or  four  counties.  They 
should  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  and  supported 
by  it  The  sessions  should  be  for  at  least  four  weeks,  and 
longer  if  practicable.  The  wants  of  two  classes  of  teachers 
should  be  met  Those  who  have  had  a  fairly  good  education, 
but  have  not  intended  to  teach,  but  by  some  misfortune  have 
been  driven  to  do  so,  and  find  the  need  of  a  thorough  review. 
The  other  class  consists  of  those  whose  education  is  deficient 
and  wlio  can  not  speure  the  time  or  money  to  go  to  schjool 
longer,  but  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  vacations.  For 
these  there  should  be  a  graded  course,  as  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  do  all  the  work  needed  in  one  session*  There 
sihould  also  be  a  syllabus  printed  so  that  they  might  study 
during  the  year.  Most  of  them  have  small  schools  and  could 
find  much  time  for  study.  This  plan  once  put. into  operation 
would  develop  rapidly.  The  details  would  soon  be  worked  out 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  accomplished.  I  know  it  will 
be  said,  and  truthfully  said,  that  this  plan  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
give  a  good  class  of  teachers,  but  I  venture  that  most  of  the 
commissioners  present  will  say  that  it  would  give  better 
leaohera  than  many  that  they  have  now.  There  may  be  some 
other  classes  than  the  two  mentioned  that  would  attend  these 
schools  with  profit,  but  I  have  named  the  principal  ones.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  have  im  these  schools,  as  students,  teachers  who 
have  a  fair  education  and  who  have  also  had  considerable 
experience.  The  effort  to  provide  for  both  classes,  with  their 
widely-different  wants,  will  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
eaohL 

A  second  class  of  summer  schools  is  those  making  a  specialty 
of  one  or  more  subjects.  The  wants  of  those  needing  such 
schools  can  be  best  met  at  Cornell,  Columbia  or  some  other 
college.  Schools  at  these  collejres  are  better  equipped  for  the 
work,  especially  in  science,  than  any  school  located  elsewhere 
can  bo.  Tlie  sessions  are  long,  and  each  student  can  work  by 
himself,  and  do  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do.  Those  who  attend 
these  schools  usually  know  just  what  they  want  The  number 
that  will  attend  such  schools  is  small.    The  colleges  will  care 
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for  them,  and  there  is  no  need  that  the  State  should  interest 
itself  in  the  matter.  It  is  foolish  for  any  other  kind  of  summer 
Bcfaool  to  attempt  this  kind  of  work,  but  many  of  them  do,  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  third  class  of  summer  schools  are  essentially  schools  of 
pedagogy.  They  ought  to  be  that  simply  and  solely.  The  schools 
of  this  class  are  not  numerous.  "Hie  National  Summer  School,  the 
sohool  at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  one  at  Bedford  City,  Va., 
are  the  prinjcdpal  ones,  and  they  are  much  alike.  All  of  them 
attempt  something  that  should  be  left  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  classes  of  summer  schools  previously  mentioned.  The  schools 
0*  this  class  are  for  teachers  who  have  a  fair  education  and  who 
have  had  some  experience  inteaching.  In  fact  the  better  their 
education  and  the  wider  their  experience  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  reiceived.  Normal  echotol  and  college  ^gradiuates  will 
derive  very  much  more  benefit  from  these  schools  than  those 
wihd  have  had  only  such  an  education  as  a  good  high  school  or 
academy  will  give.  A  long  connection  with  the  National  Summer 
Scbool  in  a  capacity  that  has  brought  me  mui-h  in  contact  with 
tbose  in  attendance  has  enabled  me  to  learn  the  views  of  those 
whk>  have  been  students  at  the  school  as  well  as  to  fuonnish  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  forming  views  of  my  own.  One  year 
we  had  nearly  50  normial  school  instniotors  present.  We  have 
never  had  a  more  interested  class  of  students  nor  those  who 
aeemed  to  gain  more  from  the  school.  They  were  from  eight  or 
nine  different  States  and  from  nearly  20  different  normal  schools. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  class  of  teachers  who  will  profit 
00  much  from  attend*ince  at  a  summer  school  as  the  instructors 
at  normal  schools.  This  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  instruction 
received  as  firom  the  contact  with  others  doing  the  same  work 
as  themselves,  and  still  more  contact  with  those  who  are  teaching 
in  the  schools  for  wliJch  they  are  training  teaichers.  These  in- 
structors are,  most  of  them,  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
schools  for  which  they  are  training  teachers,  and  in  a  few  years 
cease  to  be  in  touch  with  them.  In  this  State  this  is  not  true 
of  the  principals  of  the  normal  schools  nor  of  a  few  of  the  instruct- 
ors who,  through  attendance  at  the  institutes,  do  keep  in  touch 
with  the  public  schools,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  instructors 
do  not  enjoy  any  such  advantage.  Attendance  at  simuner 
schools  would  do  for  them  in  tliis  particular  what  attendance 
at  institutes  does  for  the  others,  and  meeting  instructors  from 
other  normal  schooJs  would  l>e  of  great  value  to  them  in  many 
waya  These  would  be  the  chief  advantages  but  the  lectures 
gliven  by  the  verj-  best  men  and  women  in  the  country  would 
not  be  valueless  by  any  means,  even  to  normal  school  instructors. 
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Principals  and  superintendents  need  to  attend  summer  school, 
especially  those  who  do  not  attend  any  of  our  educational  gather 
ings  during  the  year,  and  even  those  who  do  attend  these  meet- 
ings are  present  for  only  two  or  three  days  at  the  most,  while  at 
a  summer  school  they  would  meet  the  best  instructors  and  bright* 
est  teachers  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  value  of  thisi  can  not 
be  overestimated.  Whatever  I  have  acquired  in  the  pest  10 
years  that  makes  me  of  value  in  my  calling  has  mocrtly  oonie 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  sunmier  school.  At  these  mua* 
mer  schools  there  are  special  meetings,  called  round  tables,  of 
those  interested  in  the  same  work,  one  for  kindergartnera^  ftv 
primary  teachers,  one  for  princix)al8  and  superintendents,  one  fSor 
normal  school  instructors,  etc.  These  meetings  are  very  inter 
esting  and  profitable.  They  are  quite  informal  and  take  up  such 
questions  as  those  present  wish  to  discusa  There  will  be  bronght 
together  those  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  certainly 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  I  know  of  no  other  way  ia 
which  such  a  work  can  be  so  well  done. 

Such  a  school  appeals  to  all  ambitious  grade  or  departmental 
teachers — ^in  fact  to  all  ambitious  teachers.  There  is  not  a  com- 
missioner district  but  has  frojm  20  to  50  teachers  who  ought  to 
attend  such  a  school  This  State  ought  to  fill  tiiree  or  f6ur  such 
schools  every  summer,  and  would  do  so  if  those  who  ought  to  be 
interested  in  the  matter  would  work  together  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  given  10  years  to  this  work  and  hope  soon  to  give  it  up. 
I  want  to  know  once  more  what  the  word  vacation  means.  But 
I  hope  first  to  see  summer  schools  well  established,  well  classified 
and  oontrolled  end  supported  by  the  State  as  the  institutes  now 
are.  My  experience  has  shown  me  so  clearly  what  might  be  done 
and  the  value  of  the  work.  I  know  wliat  our  summer  school  has 
done  for  me,  for  our  teachers  and  for  our  schools,  and  I  want  to 
see  Iho  same  iv^snlts  cverywhoro. 

I  do  not  mean  that  our  schools  are  better  that  the  sdiools  dfle« 
where,  but  they  were  the  poorest  schools  in  the  State,  the  poar* 
est  of  the  village  schools,  I  mean;  and  now  they  ore,  perhaps^  m 
good  as  the  aveiuge.  We  owe  this  chiefly  to  our  summer  schooL 
If  it  would  do  what  it  has  done  for  us,  for  poor  schools,  what 
would  it  do  for  schools  already  pretty  good? 

Teaching  is  a  narrowing  oc<inpn  t  ion,  and  the  better  the  teadier 
the  greater  the  danger  of  growing  narrower.  Those  who  know  they 
are  doing  ^vell  are  in  great  danger  of  not  loaining  to  do  better  Vbej 
need  to  be  thrown  into  contact  with  others  who  are  doing  well 
also  but  not  quite  in  the  same  way  that  they  are.  It  ia  by  con- 
tact with  othera  doing  the  same  work  that  we  are^  and  doing 
It  better  in  some  piarticulaTO,  and  not  so  well  in  others^  that  we 
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we  iiis[^i^  4x>  do  more  and  better  work.  Very  few  teacherfl 
can  afford  to  let  the  long  summer  Tacations  pase  without  getting 
new  iiurplraition  from:  Bome  souirce.  i  i 

Whetiher  the  systemlese  and  soiuie^'hat  spasmodic  work  that  is 
D0W  being  done  in  tfaia  State  to  maintain!  summer  schools  flball 
beoosne  permaneint,  systematized  and  yalnable  will  not  depend 
upon  what  an  IndiyidTial  does  here  and  there,  but  on  whiat  the 
cQmmissioneiB  of  the  State  and  the  Department  of  Publio  Instrao" 
tiom  do.  I  have  confidenice  that  the  department  will  do  its  peirll 
well  when  it  Is  apparent  that  it  will  be  sustained  in  the  efforti  M 
may  "pnt  forth  in  this  direction:.  Such  a  system  of  summjee 
schools  as  this  State  might  easily  maintain  at  very  little  expense 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  value.  It  would  tend  to  bring 
Into  harmony  and  bind  together  various  forces  that  are  aonr 
working  independently  and  sometimes  at  cross  puirposea  U 
would  in  time  do  very  much  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  It 
would  give  to  teachers  that  power  which  a  united  body  of  earnest 
worifers  always  haa  It  would  tend  to  do  away  with  those  dil^ 
agreeable  peculiarities  and  wealcnessses  that  are  the  outcome  of 
non-intercourse  and  isolation.  It  ^^ould  arouse  a  degree  of  entlin'* 
siasm  among  teachers  for  good  work  beyond  anything  now 
known.  It  would  do  for  the  many  what  this  and  similar  esso^ 
ciations  in  this  State  has  done  for  the  few.  Do  vou  not  thinM 
there  is  enough  of  promise  in  this  work  so  that  you  can  wdl 
afford  to  at  least  give  it  your  influence?  Massachusetts,  thiougli 
the  influence  of  the  few  men  on  its  State  board,  sent  more  than 
400  teachers  to  Martha's  Vineyard  last  year.  How  many  ofla 
this  body  of  over  100  men  and  women  send  to  the  sum- 
mer schools  of  this  State  this  year  if  they  wish? 
It  is  worth  while  to  malce  the  best  use  of  the  exist- 
ing schools,  and  labor  for  better  ones  in  the  very 
near  future?  To  ono  who  has  had  a  loner  exnerienoe 
!n  this  work  it  seems  as  though  there  was  no  work  that  you  oould 
do  that  would  give  promise  of  so'  great  returns^  and  what  you  may 
do  in  this  direction  will  not  hinder  any  other  work  that  you  ere 
doing.  It  will  help  every  good  work  you  are  trying  to  do.  Every 
capable  teacher  whom  you  induce  to  attend  a  summer  school  will 
return  to  her  work  with  an  increase  of  skill  and  enthusiasni 
that  will  affect  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact 

Dr.  Sheldon. —  I  am  very  much  intei^ested  in  the  summer 
scHbols.  I  spent  one  summer  myself  at  Glens  Falls  and  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  profitable  summers  I  ever  spent  in  my 
educa^fional  work,  and  every  one  of  my  teachers  who  spent  mnnfl 
mers  in  these  summer  schools  have  been  much  benefited  by 
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Bfueh  attendance.  I  believe  in  an  extensfrn  of  this  work,  and  that 
It  should  be  sustained.  I  believe  them  worthy  of  the  mipport 
of  the  State  Department,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my 
powei  to  forward  a  mo\'ement  in  this  direction. 

Commissionei'  O.  D.  Hill. —  1  luid  a  fc?uiiimer  school  last  summer, 
and  I  found  out  that  wecould  not  do  anything  that  would  pay.  I  wa« 
money  out  when  I  got  through;  but  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  told  Mr.  Bardeen  I  wanted  the  best  teacher  he  could  hire. 
She  came  there  and  did  grand  work,  and  my  teachers  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  work,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it  next 
cretmmer. 

Commissioner  Weinmann. — ^In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
head  I  mo^^e  you  that  Superintendent  Williams,  Dr.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  and  Dr.  Jones,  of  Plattsburg  Normal  School  be  appointed 
a  committee  from  this  asrsociatlon,  who  shall  have  iK>wer  and 
shall  be  instructed  bv  this  association  to  confer  with  the  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  view  to  securing 
State  aid  for  summer  schools. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Motioii  made  to  adjourn.    Lost. 

Commissioner  C.  D.  Hill,  of  the  special  committee  on  regulations^ 
made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  upon  changes  ini  rules  and  regulations  wouH 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

We  recommend: 

First  That  all  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations  be  made 
Unit  once  in  each  year,  such  changes  to  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed before  the  June  examination  and  to  go  into  effect  the 
August  1st  following. 

Second.  That  an  examination  based  ujxon  Page's  "  Theory  and 
Practice  in  Teaching,"  be  required  of  candidates  for  third-grade 
certificates. 

Third.  That  tilie  Department  of  Public  Instruction  consider 
the  advisability  of  granting  penriits  to  teach  to  special  teachers 
of  drawing,  music,  kindergarten,  manual  training,  etc.,  these  per- 
mits to  be  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  upon 
credentials  prescribed  by  the  department,  without  taking  the 
uniform  examination,  and  to  constitute  said  special  teacher 
a  legally  qualified  teacher  under  the  statute. 

Commissioner  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

Conductor  Sandford. —  I  object  to  this  motion,  for  I  think  some 
I)arts  of  the  repoit:  too  radical. 

Commissioner  F.  R.  Smith. —  I  think  the  associatiiofn  is  lahor- 
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ing  nnder  some  miBapprehensiom  as  to  the  rex)ort 
Primiarily,  while  I  signed  that  report,  I  told  the  chair- 
man  I  rather  doubted  the  adviflability  of  doing  it, 
but  I  had  no  particular  hesitancy  in  asking  the  depart- 
ment to  oomsider  it  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  this  assooia- 
turn  to  talk  it  over  a  little.  I  do  not  favor  permitting  a  teacher 
to  dmw  f  100  for  teaching  music,  or  other  special  subjects. 

Mr.  Pinegan. —  There  is  a  general  school  law,  which  has  been 
fa  operation  fori  over  five  yeairs>  wMcih  gives  the  State  Superta* 
tendent  of  Publio  Instruction  lihe  authority  to  isBue  special 
licenses  for  any  8K±loo1  distriot  in  any  oommissioner's  district  In 
the  State  for  a  i)eriod  of  six  months,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
anything  is  needed  along  that  line  we  have  the  remedy  at  hand 
without  further  legislation.  The  Department  seldom  exercises 
the  authority  that  is  given  it  in  this  direction,  not  because  appli- 
cations have  not  been  made.  During  the  past  year  and  several 
years  in  the  past  there  have  beeni  many  applications  to  the 
department  asking  it  to  exencise  thn'ia  dteoretiom  and  Issue  sipedal 
licenses  to  teachers  of  i)emnanshi)p,  drawing  and  mrusilc,  and 
eveiything  else.  And  now,  if  we  are  going  to  single  oo/t  a  teadhee 
in  drawing  or  penmanship  or  in  music,  why  not  in  arithmeti'c  or 
geograiphy,  or  any  other  suibject,  miade  a  spedialty  b|y  these 
teachers,  and  issue  them  special  licenses.  I  would  protest,  then, 
most  seriously  againist  the  language  used  in  thiat  recommienda' 
tion.  If  the  time  has  come  ini  this  State^when  we  need  to  gilve 
special  licenses  to  teachers  who  are  diodng  this  line  of  work,  St 
seems  advisable  for  this  association  to  make  a  recommendatiloia 
that  special  examinartions  be  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
recommend  that  certificates  be  issued  withiont  examinaltion.  Let 
liiem  be  licensed  as  other  teachens  are  and  show  thiat  they  are 
proficient  alonjr  the  line  they  are  expected  to  teach. 

Mr.  Oarey. — ^I  once  knew  a  teacher  who  received  a  salary  of 
f50  a  year  in  one  of  the  union  sdhlools  of  this  county,  and  thall 
school  was  drawing^  $100  a  year  for  her  services. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  F.  R  Smith,  the  last  resolu-tilon 
in  the  report  was  stricken  out  and  the  remiaindfer  of  the  reportj 
adopted. 

On  motion,  the  <issoeiation  adjounied  until  9  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 
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FRIDAY,  JAITOABY  18,  1895. 

Meeting  called  to  order  9.30  a.  m. 

Presideiit  Wilflom  in  the  diair.  | 

Oommisakmer  O.  D.  Hill  addressed  the  associatioii  bb  foUowi: 

Nkeds  op  oub  Public  Schools. 

The  noeds  of  our  public  Bchools  is  a  subject  that  should 
Bonmieind  itself  to  our  most  careful  attention.  That  physician 
who  makes  the  best  diagnosis  of  his  case  is  most  likely  to 
give  aid  to  his  jyatient.  And  so,  if  we  commissioners  can  find 
the  ailment  of  the  educational  system  we  can  more  easily  find  a 
remedy  for  that  ailment 

In  the  few  thoughts  that  I  shall  advance,  I  shall  confine 
myself  principally  to  that  department  of  our  public  school 
system  known  as  the  rural  schools.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  give 
what  I  believe  to  be  their  needs,  and  to  set  forth  a  method  of 
helping  them. 

In  studying  this  stubject  we  have  to  do  with  five  different 
factors,  (1)  the  child,  (2)  the  subject-matter,  (3)  the  agent  that 
brings  child  and  subject-matter  together,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
teacher,  (4)  the  manner  of  bringing  child  and  subject-matter 
together,  which  is  called  method,  and  (5)  such  necessary 
adjuncts  as  the  text-books,  apparatus,  library,  etc. 

In  the  papers  and  discussioiis  which  have  preceded,  the  child 
has  been  considerably  discussed,  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  or  not,  conveying  it  to  larger  schools, 
etc.  Therefore,  these  remarks  will  be  directed  toward  the  last 
four. 

Probably  no  one  will  dispute  me  when  I  say  that  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology 
and  hygiene  should  enter  into  every  common-school  course. 
Many  would  add  to  their  list;  none  would  take  away.  Do  the 
rural  schools  need  to  have  these  subjects  more  thoroughly 
taught? 

Reading  is  the  most  important  subject  in  the  common-school 
course.  You  need  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Here  are  the  words 
of  others: 

The  necessity  of  a  high  standard  of  reading  becomes  more 
and  more  api)arent  when  it  is  renionibered  that  no  other  study 
can  be  pursued  with  profit,  when  the  pupils  lack  the  ability  to 
read  intelligently. —  Sui)erintendent  John  Morrow,  Alleghany 
City,  Pa. 

heading,  as  the  basis  and  instrument  of  all  literary  edncatiotiy 
Is  the  most  important  branch,  ot  ^cViooV  \n^tv>i<i.tion. — Kiddle  and 
Bchem^s  IWctioinary  of  Education. 
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During  thje  past  year  I  have  heard  almost  every  pupil  in  my 
district  read.  My  obeervatione  show  me  that  the  greatest  need 
in  my  district  is  above  the  primary  grade,  lying  chiefly  along 
three  lines:  First  In  a  large  number  of  schools  the  pupils  had 
much  trouble  in  pronouncing  the  words,  the  teacher  or  some 
pupil  pronouncing  from  three  to  10  words  in  every  verse,  and  in 
some  schools  at  least  one-third  of  the  words  in  the  paragraph 
were  unknown.  Second.  Pupils  read  without  expression  and  in 
that  sing-song  way  so  prevalent  in  the  rural  schools.  Indeed,  I 
am  especially  interested  in  trying  to  do  away  with  this  kind  of 
reading.  All  my  life  must  I  struggle  against  wrong  habits  of 
reading,  learned  in  the  rural  schools;  and  never,  I  fear,  shall  J 
entirely  break  from  them.  It  seema  to  me  this  could  be  helped 
by  having  a  first-class  teacher  at  the  institute,  who  should 
instruct  the  teachers  in  reading,  by  teaching  them  to  read  weH 
one  or  more  selections  of  prose  and  several  of  poetry.  Third.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  however  important  it  may  be  to  reiEi4  aloud 
fluently  and  well,  the  chief  aim]  is  to  be  able  to  get  and  retain 
the  thoughts  frooni  the  printed  page.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
pupils  fail  more  than  at  any  other.  Can  it  be  done  ?  It  oajn, 
and  to  a  Barprisrng  degree.  How  ?  Make  every  reading  exercise 
a  thought  lesson.  Hold  the  pupil  responsible  for  the  thought  of 
every  lesson.  At  flrst  he  finds  it  hard,  but  gradually  acquiring 
strength,  by  the  continually  repeated  effort,  he  can,  after  a 
while,  read  a  piece  once  and  be  able  to  give  in  his  own  words  the 
substance  of  the  article.  What  have  you  done  when  youi  have 
given  the  child  this  power  ?  You  have  given  to  him  the  key 
that  will  unlock  the  door  to  knowledge.  History  is  easy  to  Mm. 
The  sciences  are  at  his  conmiand;  In  f axsti  there  is  mothing  in,  a 
literary  education  but  that  is  within  his  reach. 

Primary  reading  in  my  district  is  in  very  good  condition. 
Dr.  H.  R  Sanford,  at  my  spring  institute,  gave  several  class  exer- 
cises,  which  aided  my  teachers  very  much.  I  would  advise  that 
the  doctor's  notes  on  reading  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  State. 

The  Department  has  caused  a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling,  and  I  will  pass  that  subject  by,  witlx  thig 
thought:  The  reT)oi't  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten"  may  be  all 
right,  but  don't  give  up  the  spelling  class  in  the  normal  sohoola 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  Syracuse  to  look  into  the  meitihod 
and  observe  the  results  obtained  from  the  Wells'  system  of 
penmanship  used  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  A  gradie 
consisting  of  some  30  pupils  from  13  to  16  yeaira  of  age,  eacB 
wrote  a  page  for  me  to  take  home  as  a  spedmen.  There  wtaj 
not  a  poorly-written  page  in  the  lot. 
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Meeting  called  to  order  9.30  a.  m. 

President  WiLaan  in  the  cliair.  | 

Oommisaiioaier  O.  D.  Hill  addressed  tlie  association  as  foUowl: 

Needs  op  oub  Public  Schools. 

The  n<>pda  of  our  public  schools  is  a  subject  that  should 
Bonunend  itself  to  our  moet  careful  attention.  That  physician 
who  makes  the  best  diagnosis  of  his  case  is  most  likely  to 
give  aid  to  his  jyatient.  And  so,  if  we  commissioners  can  find 
the  ailment  of  the  educational  system  we  can  more  easily  find  a 
remedy  for  that  ailment 

In  the  few  thoughts  that  I  shall  advance,  I  shall  confine 
myself  principally  to  that  department  of  our  public  school 
system  known  as  the  rural  schools.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  give 
what  I  believe  to  be  their  needs,  and  to  set  forth  a  method  of 
helping  them. 

In  studying  this  subject  we  have  to  do  with  five  different 
factors,  (1)  the  child,  (2)  the  subject-matter,  (3)  the  agent  that 
brings  child  and  subject-matter  toother,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
teacher,  (4)  the  manner  of  bringing  child  and  subject-matter 
together,  which  is  called  method,  and  (5)  such  necessary 
adjuncts  as  the  text-books,  apparatus,  library,  etc. 

In  the  papers  and  discussions  which  have  preceded,  the  child 
has  been  considerably  discussed,  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
comi)elled  to  attend  school  or  not,  conveying  it  to  larger  schools, 
etc.  Therefore,  these  remarks  will  be  directed  toward  the  last 
four. 

Probably  no  one  will  dispute  me  when  I  say  that  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology 
and  hygiene  should  enter  into  every  common-school  course. 
Many  would  add  to  their  list;  none  would  take  away.  Do  the 
rural    schools   need   to   have  these  subjects  more   thorou^y 

taught? 

Reading  is  the  moat  important  subject  in  the  common-school 
course.  You  need  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Here  are  the  worda 
of  others: 

The  necessity  of  a  high  standard  of  reading  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  other  study 
can  be  pursued  with  profit,  when  tlie  pupils  lack  the  ability  to 
read  intelligently. —  Superintendent  John  Morrow,  Alleghany 
City,  Pa. 

Heading,  as  the  basis  and  instrument  of  all  literary  edncatiotiy 
Is  the  most  important  brancli  ot  ^eViool  mstruction. —  Kiddle  and 
Bchem^s  rWctiomary  of  Education. 
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During  thje  i>a8t  year  I  have  heard  almost  every  pupil  in  my 
district  read.  My  obeervationa  show  me  that  the  greatest  need 
in  my  district  is  above  the  primary  grade,  lying  chiefly  along 
three  lines:  First  In  a  large  number  of  schools  the  pupils  had 
much  trouble  in  pronouncing  the  words,  the  teacher  or  some 
pupil  pronouncing  from  three  to  10  words  in  every  verse,  and  in 
some  schools  at  least  one-third  of  the  words  in  the  paragraph 
were  unknown.  Second.  Pupils  read  without  expression  and  in 
that  sing-«ong  way  so  prevalent  in  the  rural  schools.  Indeed,  I 
am  especially  interested  in  trying  toi  do  away  with  this  kind  of 
reading.  All  my  life  must  I  struggle  against  wrong  habits  of 
reading,  learned  in  the  rural  schools;  and  never,  I  fear,  shall  J 
entirely  break  from  them.  It  seems  to  me  this  cooild  be  helped 
by  having  a  first-class  teacher  at  the  institute,  who  should 
instruct  the  teachers  in  reading,  by  teaching  them  to  read  weH 
one  or  more  selections  of  prose  and  several  of  poetry.  Third.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  however  important  it  may  be  to  relEid  aloud 
fluently  and  well,  the^  chief  aimi  is  to  be  able  to  get  and  retain 
the  thoughts  froon  the  printed  page.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
pupils  fail  more  than  at  any  other.  Can  it  be  done  ?  It  oajn, 
and  to  a  surprising  degree.  How  ?  Make  every  reading  exercise 
a  thought  lesson.  Hold  the  pupil  responsible  for  the  thought  of 
every  lesson.  At  flrst  he  finds  it  hard,  but  gradually  acquiring 
strength,  by  the  continually  repeated  effort,  he  can,  after  a 
while,  read  a  piece  once  and  be  able  to  give  in  his  own  words  the 
substance  of  the  article.  What  h^ve  you  done  when  youi  have 
given  the  child  this  power  ?  You  have  given  to  him  the  key 
that  will  unlock  the  door  to  knowledge.  History  is  easy  to  Mm. 
The  sciences  are  at  his  commands  In  faxst,  th^re  is  niothing  in,  a 
literary  education  but  that  is  within  his  reach. 

Primary  reading  in  my  district  is  in  very  good  condition. 
Dr.  H.  R  Sanf  ord,  at  my  spring  institute,  gave  several  class  exer- 
cises, which  aided  my  teachers  very  much.  I  would  advise  that 
the  doctor's  notes  on  reading  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  State. 

The  Department  has  caused  a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
^teaching  of  spelling,  and  I  will  pass  that  subject  by,  withi  this 
thought:  The  report  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten"  may  be  all 
right,  but  don^  give  up  the  spelling  class  tn  thie  normal  sohoolfl. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  Syracuse  to  look  into  the  meitihoid 
and  observe  the  resultsi  obtained  from  the  Wells'  system  of 
I^emmanshlp  used  in  the  public  sch^ls  of  that  city.  A  gradle 
consisting  of  some  30  pupils  from  13  to  16  yeaira  of  ttge,  eacB 
wrote  a  page  for  me  to  take  home  as  a  stpedmen.  There  wtaj 
not  a  poorly-written  page  in  the  lot. 
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How  is  it  in  thje  rural  schools?  Mj  observations  iuave  oon- 
yinced  me  that  there  is  an  imperatiye  need  along  this  line 
Children  grasp  the  pen  as  if  life  dei>ended  on  their  holding  it 
tight,  and  by  dint  of  great  effort  succeed  in  writing  two  or 
three  lines  during  the  period  for  writing.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  to-day  dread  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  write  a  simple  letter,  and  when  they  do  write,  it  is 
witii  tribulation  that  they  do  it  In  my  own  case,  my  teacher 
told  me  that  I  would  certainly  pass  the  "  Begents"  in  arithmetia 

I  tried  and  my  attempt  was  an  utter  failun\  not  because  I 
would  not  work  the  problems,  but  because  I  could  not  write 
without  great  eflFort. 

Writing  should  be  tanght  so  thoroughly  that  the  band  would 
work  automatically.  The  teacher  of  instrumental  music  insists 
tiiat  the  pupil  shall  hold  her  hands  in  just  such  a  position.  She 
must  practice  taking  scales  until  the  moTcments  become  habits. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  she  succeed  as  a  player.  So  in  writ- 
ing, the  coorect  position  must  be  used,  the  pen  held  correctly, 
aiEad  the  hand  so  brought  under  control  by  constant  daily  i)ractioe 
that  the  letters  of  the  alphiabet  are  formed  automatically. 

Imagine  a  person  trying  to  write  a  composition,  and  all 
the  while  the  effort  to  write  is  aggravating  both  mind  and 
body.  I  repeat,  "  There  is  an  imx)erative  need  for  better  work 
in  this  line." 

However,  probably  the  poorei^t  work  of  all  in  the  rural 
schools  is  done  in  the  teaching  of  language.  A.t  the  recent  prin- 
cipals' meeting  at  Syracuse  this  need  was  discovered.  The 
Regents  have  shown  that  they  deem  the  study  of  English  veiy 
necessary.  Indeed,  educational  men  everywiiere  are  alive  to  both 
facts;  that  it  is  very  important,  and  that  the  subject  is  very 
poorly  taught 

A  very  practical  way  of  remedying  this  in  rural  schools  was 
that  suggested  by  the  late  Conductor  Kingtry  in  the  institute, 
riiildren  should  copy  in  script  each  and  every  reading  lesson 
through  the  first,  second  and  third  readers.  Very  often  require 
the  child  to  tell  or  write  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  her  own 
words.  Tlio  child,  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  sen- 
tence, becomes  acquainted  with  it. 

The  four  subjects  mentioned  above,  reading,  spelling,  writing 
and  language,  are  the  foundation  upon  which  every  education 
must  be  built  Every  one  of  them  should  be  so  thoroughly 
taught  that  its  processes  become  habits.  And  when  tlie  pupil 
has  these  subjects  thoroughly  at  his  command  he  is  in  condition 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  other  work. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  other  subject,  and  that  is  arithmetic 
Those  wlu)  have  charge  of  the  statistics  of  the  uniform  examina- 
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tion  tell  us  that  not  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pass  this  subject. 
In  my  own  examinations,  young  people,  18,  19  or  more  years  of 
age,  bright,  sensible  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  taken 
the  examination  in  anthmetic  and  obtained  such  standings  as 
these:    Fifteen,  23,  17,  10,  etc 

My  observations  have  caused  me  to  believe  that  the  difficulty 
lies  chiefly  in  the  poor  teaching  done  in  the  fundamental  processes 
(notation  and  numeration,  addition,  subti'action,  multiplication 
and  division),  fractions  and  decimals.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  a 
school  having  a  class  of  about  10  in  percentage.  I  noticed  that 
they  worked  with  much  hesitation,  and  when  easy  problems,  not 
found  in  the  book,  were  dictattMi  to  them,  they  failed  utterly. 

With  the  teacher's  permission,  I  sent  the  class  to  the  board, 
giving  them  this  problem:  6.4  -j-  .008.  Not  one  in  the  class 
c^uld  work  it.  I  tben  changed  the  problem  to  this,  6.4  -r-  8,000. 
Not  one  in  the  class  could  work  this  problem,  either.  That  class 
was  simply  wasting  its  time.  And  this  is  not  an  exceptional 
case.  Moire  than  one-half  of  th.e  pupils  in  my  county,  when  J 
entered  office,  were  sadly  deficient  in  the  processes  above  men- 
tioned. Nor  is  this  trouble  in  Lewis  county  alone.  From  my 
own  experience  I  can  testify  that  the  same  is  true  in  four  other 
counties.  And  the  standings  obtadned  in  the  uniform  and  other 
examinations  show  conclusively  that  there  is  need  of  more 
th.orough  work  in  arithmetic  throngliout  tlie  State. 

That  we  need  better  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  is  evident. 
The  question  is  how  to  get  tihem.  *I  believe  the  solution  of  this 
problem  was  indicated  in  that  most  excellent  article  given  by 
the  Hon.  Elisiha  Curtiss  condemning  the  training  class.  Make 
the  training  class  strong.  Be  especially  careful  that  each,  mem- 
ber shall  be  strong  in  subject-matter  before  leaving  the  class. 
In  this  way  trained  teachers  will  be  given  to  the  public  schools. 

Theix?  is  ^I'i'^at  iKM'd  of  miifonnity  of  method  in  oar  rural 
schools.  Take  an  illustration.  The  trustees  of  a  vilhige  school 
not  far  from  my  homo,  some  years  ago,  hired  a  graduate  of  the 
Oortland  noTTual  school.  PTe  taught  grammar  according  to  the 
Cortland  method.  Next  year  a  graduate  of  Potsdam  was  enir 
ployed.  Of  coui-se  he  u»ed  the  Potsdam  method.  Then  came 
another  graduate  iVom  Ooirtland,  next  a  teacher  who  had  no 
normal  training,  and  lastly  a  graduate  of  the  Brockx>ort  normal 
school  was  employed  No  two  of  them  u^ed  the  same  method 
and,  indeed,  differed  materially  on  the  subject-matter.  There  is 
the  same  diversity  of  method  in  other  subjecta  It  is  evident 
that  something  should  be  done  to  obtain  uniformity. 

Pupils  in  the  niral  schools  are  very  dofirienit  in  knowlejdge 
about  such  things  as  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
town  they  live  in,  common  things  which  they  ought  to  know. 
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To  remedy  this  I  sent  foalh.  a  cii-cular  letter  as  followfl:  Pupila 
flhoxdd  know  the  maoie  of  their  town,  coointy,  State,  ooomtry, 
Preeident,  Govenior,  Supeiiutendeut  of  Public  Instnictioa  and 
mpervisor. 

Puipils  should  know  tlie  capital  of  the  United  States,  of  their 
Rtate,  coiintT  s<at,  name  of  tlio  days  of  the  week,  names  and 
location  of  the  towns  in  the  county.  Other  matters  were  men- 
tioned  in  the  circular  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  mentioa 
bere. 

We  also  need  more  stability  to  our  educational  system,  and  we 
rtiould  hare  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Qbe  needs  of  the  public  schools  giyen  in  this  article  are  mt 
hypothetical,  they  actually  exist  to-day  in  the  rural  BOhoota  ,t)( 
iihe  State.  -     |  .-      h    '  ^ 

Superintendent  Bull. —  On  this  question  of  teaching  our 
ohildren  the  name  of  our  officials  I  had  an  experience  a  few 
years  ago  that  may  interest  you.  I  saw  in  one  of  our  educational 
papen  a  letter  that  had  be^  written  by  some  teaxaheir  who  was 
iMting  England.  It  was  assumed  that  the  oihildrea  In  Bng^iah 
■ohools  were  mx>re  carefully  taught  than  the  children  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  Upon  a  visit  at  one  of  our  schools,  the 
teacher  introdu'ced  to  me  an  English  boy  who  had  just 
oome  to  this  country,  ^en  I  asked  tbe  questioii  ^How 
many  of  you  know  who  is  the  President  of  the  United  States?" 
to  my  amusement  there  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  who  knew 
'  the  nama  I  said'  to  the  dasd,  here's  an  Thiglirfi  boy.  They  have 
no  President  in  England;  will  you  please  give  this  class  tbe 
nlame  of  the  English  Queen?  He  answered,  ''  I  never  beard  of 
her." 

Conductor  Downing. — What  the  gentleman  haa  said  about  tldi 
matter  of  rural  schools  I  think  is  an  appiropriate  subject  tor 
this  body  to  discuss. 

There  has  been  no  formal  paT>er  upon  the  suibject,  but  there  has 
been  an  explanation  of  the  work  in  the  niral  schools  fromthestand- 
polnts  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  has 
told  us  of  a  diflflenl  ty  in  the  common  school  problem,  and  that  is, 
that  we  are  not  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  so  that  they  know 
things  they  pretend  to  know.  The  teachers  of  our  schools  think 
that  they  must  have  a  text-book.  The  boys  and  girls  ocmie  out 
of  these  schools  without  any  positive  definite  knowledge  of  what 
Uiey  are  learning. 

Commissioner  Wiswell. —  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
are  very  ready  and  very  desirious  of  knowing  how  to  do  thif 
work  right.  If  that  were  not  so  we  would  be  in  a  helpless  con- 
dltlon,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  teachers  do  not  meet  na  and 
they  have  first  to  hear  how  to  do  this. 
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Dr.  Verrill  favored  a  series  of  these  questions  in  current 
topics  and  civil  government;  such  questions  as  any  intelligent 
teacher  ought  to  know  about,  even  if  he  had  not  taken  civil  gov- 
ernment with  his  regular  study.  Let  us  continue  this  same  sys- 
tem, hold  on  to  it  20  years  and  there  will  be  a  wonderful  change. 

Gonmiissioner  Douglass. —  I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
discussion^  but  as  I  look  over  the  work  in  the  light  of  experience 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  strange  that  things  are  no  better, 
but  that  we  have  cause  of  congratulation  that  they  are  not 
any  worse.  Most  of  our  school  buildings  are  very  unattractive. 
Trustees  are  frequently  changed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee, 
in  his  opinion,  to  change  the  teacher  in  hU  school  and  it  seems 
strange  that  things  are  no  worse  than  they  are.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  much  change  for  the  better  until  we  adopt  the 
township  system  and  have  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers  more 
jiermanent  and  have  better  teachers  to  take  charge  of  our  niral 
schools. 

Ck)ramissioner  Pintler. —  The  arguments  of  the  commissioners 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  greatest  want  of  the  common  schools 
1b  the  w\int  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  teachera  I 
believe  in  normal  schools,  yet  in  my  own  district  the  poorest 
teaching  that  T  have  seen  was  by  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school. 
There  is  no  school  in  the  world  that  will  furnish  common  sense 
to  a  teacher,  and  unle««s  she  has  that  she  is  unfitted  for  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Sheldon. —  Without  the  material  to  work  upon,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  good  teachers.  First,  we  must  have  the  man.  We 
can  not  make  a  man  unless  we  have  a  person  of  good  judgment 
and  common  sense.  No  normal  school,  training  school  or  any 
other  school  can  make  a  teacher  out  of  a  person  if  he  or  she  does 
not  have  good  common  sense;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  a 
question  that  has  been  so  well  discussed  this  morning,  and  in 
which  I  was  deeply  interested.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
imi)ortance  of  properly  grading  the  w^ork  of  the  public  schools. 
I  mean  all  the  sc?hools  that  belong  to  the  Department  of  Publio 
Instruction.  We  have  the  rural  scIjooIs,  the  city  school,  the 
graded  s^'hool.  We  have  th<^  training  schools,  the  normal  schools 
and  the  teachers'  training  clashes.  But  there  are  no  proper  rela- 
tions existing  between  these  dilTerent  departments  of  the  public 
schools.  Rome  system  ought  to  be  arranged  so  that  th"se  wouKi 
be  united.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rural  K(ho<ils  should 
receive  more  attention.  In  my  0[)inion  they  are  more  nt»glected 
tban  any  other  part  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this  State. 
Id  regard  to  the  training  classes,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
paper  read  by  Professor  Curtlss.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  covered 
the  point  admirably,  and  the  suggestions  there  ought  to  be 
nairied  out 
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Dr.  Cheney. —  The  fact  that  an  earnest,  almost  unanimous 
opinion,  can  be  expressed  on  a  subject  like  this  morning,  in  an 
asBOciatioii  so  important  as  this^  is  to  me  a  very  encoumging  sign 
of  the  times.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  dis- 
icussions  that  this  association  has  had  in  a  large  number  of  very 
profitable  discussions  during  this  session.  The  points  that  have 
been  made  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  fact  that  the 
rural  schools  are  being  considered  so  carefully  is  indeed  some- 
thing that  is  very  encouraging  in,  its  influence  upon  those  of  us 
who  x>6rlLapfl,  are  engaged  In  'high.-scliool  woirk.  The  fact  that 
almost  universally  at  the  present  time  it  is  being  recommended 
that  the  pupils  from  th.e  country  districts  shall  know  more  about 
the  servants  of  the  State  and  of  tfie  flag.  In  teaching  the  matter 
of  the  flags,  great  care  shoiuld  be  taken.  There  is  a  great  need 
that  strong  effort  be  made  in  the  direction  suggested  by  Oom- 
missioner  Hill,  and  am  glad  he  expressed  the  point  as  strongly 
as  he  has. 

Sux)erintendent  Williams. —  There  is  one  thing  that  has  not 
been  mentioned;  that  is  the  influence  of  the  home  upon  the 
schjool,  and  the  Influence  tha  school  should  have  ujxm  tiie  home. 
The  average  parent  ifc  going  to  turn  the  child  over  to  the  school 
for  his  education.  This  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of  afiFairs,  and 
it  has  been  so  since  I  have  been  closely  connected  with  rural 
schools.  The  spirit  with  which  the  child  comes  into  school,  and 
which  he  brings  toward  it  from  his  home,  is  a  powerful  factor  in 
school  work.  We  all  know  there  is  a  quiet  spirit  of  antagonism 
in  the  child  against  the  school. 

Commissioner  Parkhurst. —  It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  not  been  touched  upon  this  morning.  If  we  do  not 
have  those  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  we  can  not  teach  them 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  We  ought  to  have  them 
1q  achool.  The  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  something  in  this 
direction.  There  is  not  a  commisBioner  here  who  is  not  aiudoai 
to  have  this  matter  canied  forward;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  unleas 
some  ])rovision  to  enforce  the  law  and  it  is  made  somebody's  busi- 
ness to  look  after  the  matter  of  truants  it  will  not  be  looked 
after..    I  would  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution: 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  duties  of  truant  officer 
tor  the  rural  schools  of  each  town  devolve  upon  the  town  derk 
of  said  town,  and  that  we  request  our  committee  on  legislaition 
to  uBe  its  influence  with  the  Legislature  to  make  the  foregoing 
an  amendment  to  the  present  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Kesolution  adopted. 
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LEPOBT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  REVISE  THE  COUBSB 
OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOI^. 

KbAD  by  CoMMIS8H»NKK  Le<»N  O.  WitiWELL. 

Mr.  Presideiit  and  Members  of  thje  Aaaociatioai. —  In  accord- 
jace  with  a  refioLution  of  this  aiuocdiatioin,  tlie  meiiibers  of  the 
lOSEjnittee  appointed  to  reviae  the  course  of  study  for  commoii 
Mtooiifl  met  at  Hbje  ''  Centml  Ciity  "  early  in  Hbe  year  and  '.did 
hat  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  the  limited  time  at  their 
ommand. 

They  realized  that,  owing  to  the  diversity  in  the  dispoefttLosui 
ind  the  ability  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  the  managemeuft;  of 
ichools,  in  methods  of  teaching,  in  length  and  number  of  terms, 
Old  to  the  variety  of  text-books  in  use,  there  are  many  diffl- 
nulties  in  making  an  entirely  satisfactory  course  foi^ithe  great 
lumber  of  common  schxKxls  in  this  State.  Oommon  schools  they 
nlerpreted  to  mean,  in  thi>s  case,  the  rural  schools  and  ibe 
ower  depairtments  in  the  vUlage  schoola  They  firmly  believed, 
lowever,  that  almost  any  orderly  plan  of  action  is  better  than 
lo  plan,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  lay. out  an  elementary  oourse 
;hat  shall  be  a  fair  guide  to  all  these  schoola  in  the  selection  of 
vhat  is  essential,  and  that  shall  even  inspire  teachers  and 
)upils.  Whether  they  have  succeeded  in  any  degree  in  making 
inch  a  course,  or  in  improving  upon  the  former  one  is  left  to 
he  judgment  of  others. 

Two  noticeable  changes  were  made:  The  work  was  specified 
>y  terms,  and  the  course  was  extended  to  cover  nine  years 
nstead  of  eight. 

It  was  thought  that  the  first  would  add  needed  definiteness 
o  the  requirements,  and  that  the  second  was  demanded  by 
he  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

As  they  progressed  in  the  work  the  committee  became 
mpressed  with  the  idea  that  a  mere  outline  or  skeleton  course 
tt  the  hands  of  the  inexi)erienced  teachers,  the  very  ones  for 
irhom  they  were  laboring,  would  be  quite  certain  to  fall  short 
f  the  highest  success  unless  it  were  amplified  into  and  supple- 
mented by  a  hand-book  which  should  contain  fuller  suggestions 
n  what  to  teach,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  how  to  do  it,  together 
rith  hints  on  using  the  uniform  system  of  grading,  etc.  Accord- 
igly,  by  unanimous  agreement,  and  impelled  by  what  they  oon- 
eived  to  be  an  obligation  to  the  profession,  they  ventured  on  the 
nbidden  task  of  preparing  such  a  manual.  This  was  no  new 
tiing,  such  aids  having  been  prepared  and  scattered  widely  in 
ther  States,  including  Illinois  and  Mlcihigan,  but  the  lines  fol- 
)wed  by  the  committee  were  entirely  original.  Aiaaofii^  "^^ 
pecial  topics  treated  are  methods  in  primary  -wotY,  %^\«ii.eft 
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leBSons,  vocal  musici  programs^  rlietx>rical  training,  literatare, 
calisthenics^  current  events^  the  making  of  apparatus,  and 
librariea 

In  general,  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  any  topic  does  not 
in(lic<iLe  liie  propoi'tiouale  importance  of  it,  but  rather  the  pro 
portionate  amount  of  help  which  the  committee  judged  would 
be  needed. 

The  extreme  difficulty  in  selecting  proper  books  for  sdiool 
libraries,  which  we  so  much  desire  to  build  up,  and  in  giving 
suggestions  by  ordinary  correspondence,  demanded  a  paragraph 
on  libraiies.  As  long  as  men  differ  in  experience  and  ^ways  of 
thinking,  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion  on  the  comparatiTe 
merits  of  books,  but  the  lists  adopted  for  supplementaiy  and 
professional  reading  have  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  8tate. 

Superintendent  Crooker  gave  the  work  his  official  approval, 
and  encouiuged  the  committee  by  personal  interest  and  ilnancial 
aid,  for  all  of  which  they  desire  here  publicly  to  thank  him. 

It  was  his  suggestion  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made 
whereby  ttie  final  certificate  or  diploma  should  be  accepted  ai 
a  credential  on  which  to  enter  training  classes  and  nonnal 
schools.  This  has  not  yet  been  accomplished;  but  with  strong 
requirements  and  reasonable  safeguards  around  the  final  exami- 
nation many  have  thought  it  could  be  done  with  safety  and 
justice.  Our  State  system  has  circulation,  25,000  copies  of  the 
course,  on  large  sheets,  and  10,000  copies  of  the  manual  have  been 
printed  and  distributed.  The  edition  of  the  latter  has  been 
entirely  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  copies  continuea 

In  the  main,  the  revised  course  and  the  manual  represents  tlie 
ideas  of  the  committee  as  to  the  sugt^estions  most  needed  by  tbe 
average  teacher  in  directing  the  studies  of  his  pupils.  The  work 
was  necessarily  somewhat  hasty,  however,  and  the  gronnd  wan 
new.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that,  before  a  new 
edition  is  issued,  the  opportunity  be  improved  to  go  over  eveiy 
part  carefully,  eliminating  typographical  and  other  errors,  and 
making  such  alterations  or  additions  as  experience  may  saggett 
This  important  business  should  be  done  only  by  careful,  con- 
servative persons  of  considerable  experience. 

From  motives  of  economy;  the  copies  now  in  use  were  cheeply 
bound;  but  future  editions  should  be  bound  more  durably^ 

AU  of  which  is  req>ectfally  submitted. 

L,  O.  WISWELL, 
H.  R  8ANFOBD, 
a  D.  HILL, 
F.  W.  KNAPP, 
GRATIA  L  BICE, 

CkxmnitteiL 
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On  motion  of  Commissioner  Barr,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  ex-Commifiedoner  J.  L.  Lnak,  the  following  oomr 
mittee  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work  of  revision:  0<»q- 
missioner  L.  O.  Wiswell,  Commissioner  A.  W.  Wiltsie,  ex-Gom- 
missioner  F.  W.  Knapp,  Conductor  H.  R  Sanford,  Dr.  T.  B. 
Stowell. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  conmiittee  was  received,  and,  on 
motion,  adopted. 

Mr.  Skinner. —  In  this  connection,  I  want  to  refer  to  a  matter 
whdch  eame  up  before  the  association  last  year.  It  is  concerning 
the  bill  of  James  B.  Lyon  for  f 93  for  balance  for  puhlishtng  the 
pamphlet  of  the  proceeding's  of  this  association  for  the  previous 
year.  There  was  aome  misunderstanding  about  the  bill,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  printing  house  waa  consumed  by  fire,  and 
the  accounts  were  lost,  and  that  bill  wa«  presented  after  every- 
body supposed  eveorything  had  been  paid.  I  want  to  say  that 
Mr.  Lyon  haa  ^ven  the  treasurer  of  the  association  a  receipted 
bill  for  the  amount,  as  a  contribution  toward  the  success  of  this 
aasociatiotn.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  uipon  the  records,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  of  this  association  for  Mr.  Lyon's  generosity  in 
tUa  matter. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  James  B.  Lyon 
for  his  generosity  to  the  association  in  this  matter. 

The  conriTnitte^  on  rpfjolntions  T>rp«p"n tor!  t>ip  fo]low1n<^  reT>ort: 

The  committef*  <^n  resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fOl- 
loiwing  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  this  body: 

Besolvcd,  1.  That  we  express  to  James  M.  Milne,  Fh.  D.,  and 
W.  H.  Johnson,  of  Oneonta,  our  hearty  appreciation  of  their 
<x>rdial  words  of  welcome. 

2.  illiat  we  cxiend  to  the  citizenis  of  Oneonta  our  thanks  for 
their  generous  hospitality  and  especially  for  the  magnifloeait 
and  fmmptnouR  banqupt  whioh  thev  served  w>  craoefullv  to  the 
MWoIaliooD,  and  compliment  the  ladies  of  the  Universalist  ohuroh 
upon  their  snceefw. 

3  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  teaehers  and  stodemts 
of  the  Oneonta  normal  school  for  the  excellent  entertainment 
fniTished  by  them  at  the  normal  chapel. 

4.  That  we  present  President  Ohaa  H.  Wilson  our  appreclar 
tiom  fk)r  the  courteous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  directed 
tiie  business  of  the  association,  and  to  the  secretaries^  Leon  O. 
Wiswell  and  Miss  Ella  Gale  for  the  faithful  manner  in ^ which 
(feey  recorded  the  proceedings. 

B.  That  we  express  to  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Orooker,  State  Suiperln- 
tendent  of  Public  Instmctlon,  our  high  aipprecia.tioai  of  his 
■ble  a^ddress  before  this  body  and  for  the  helpful  and  kindly 
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spirit  which,  he  has  continually  nLanifested  toward  the  coiuinis- 
siODerB  and  superintendents  of  the  State,  and  for  the  untiring 
zeal  which  he  lias  shown  throughout  his  administratioii  in  pio- 
moting  the  edncational  interests  of  the  State. 
j  A.  C.  McLAGHLAN, 

CHAItLES  RIVENBURG, . 

MARTHA  VAN  RENSSELAER 

President  Wilson. —  You  will  remember  the  report  in  relation 
to  the  traneportatiim  of  pupils  from  one  district  to  another,  that 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  make  a  report  relative  to 
this  matter.  I  have  been  informed  they  have  no  report  to 
make  and  it  rather  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  matter  until  our  next  annual  meeting.  Before  retiring  from 
the  office  of  president  of  tMs;  honorable  body  I  wifiAi  to  tfajank 
you  for  tlie  aid  given  mo  when  endeavoring  to  make  tliis  meeting 
a  success,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  received  while  acting 
as  your  presiding  officer.  I  thank  vou  also  for  the  large  attend- 
ance and  I  hope  it  has  been  to  you  a  mooting  full  of  interest  I 
assure  you  thiat  tMe  three  days  spent  here  in  Oneonta,  among 
thcst  hospitable  and  entertaining  i>eoplo  will  be  counted  amon^ 
the  happiest  dnys  of  my  life.  T  will  not  detain  you  with  furthier 
remarks.  As  the  coinniittee  to  conduct  tlio  newly-elected  presi- 
dent to  the  chair  T  name  Oommissioners  Welch  and  Moran. 

Mr.  Wilson. —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  to  introduce  to  you  Commissioner  W.  J.  Barr,  president- 
elect 1 

Mr.  W.  J.  Barr. —  Fellow  members  of  the  convention,  I  desire 
to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  and  heaHyi  thanks  for  the  honor  ' 
of  being  sel^ot(»d  as  your  presiding  o-ffioer.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  appoint  the  following  committees:  As  a  custodian  to  take 
charge  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  I  name  James  L.  Lusk.  As  a 
legifiGative  committee,  I  appoint  James  D.  Sullivnn,  of  the  first 
district  of  Livingston  county;  F.  R  Smith,  of  St  Lawrence;  Oomr 
missioner  C.  C.  TTill,  Chautauqua  <*ounty;  transipotrtation  agent, 
Conductor  ITenrv  B.  Sanford. 

a. 

Mr.  PanfoTd. —  Ten  years  ago  to-day  T  agreed  to  look  after 
matters  of  the  association  in  this  respect.    I  have  done  the  work  [ 
cheerfully,  but  I  must  positively  say  that  I  must  be  released  of 
the  work  of  transportation  agent.    I  must  ask  that  somebody 
else  take  the  dutv  fi-om  this  time.     I  feel  this  a  dutv  to  nivself. 

Tlie  president  named  Conductor  Stout  for  the  office  of  trans^ 
portation  agent. 

Dr.  Cheney. —  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  some 
action  about  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet;  that  we  ought  to 
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designate  somie  one  to  preimre  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
association  containing  the  papers  presented  and  the  reporters' 
minntes  and  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  association 
upon  the  best  terms  he  can  secure. 

Motion  carried.  , 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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spirit  which,  he  has  continually  iiLaiiifested  toward  the  coimnis 
sioDers  and  superintendents  of  the  State,  and  for  the  untiring 
zeal  which  he  has  shown  throughout  his  administratiuqi  in  pio 
moting  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
1  A.  C.  McLAGHLAJ^, 

OHAiCLES  RIVENBURG, . 

MARTHA  VAN  RENSSELAER 

President  Wilson. —  You  will  remember  the  report  in  relatbii 
to  the  transportation  of  pupils  fi'om  one  district  to  another,  thai 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  mtake  a  report  relatire  to 
this  matter.  I  have  been  informed  they  have  no  pex^<^  ^ 
make  and  it  rather  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  matter  until  our  next  annual  meeting.  Before  retiring  from 
the  oflSce  of  president  of  this. honorable  body  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  aid  given  me  when  endeavoring  to  make  this  meeting 
a  success,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  received  while  acting 
as  your  presiding  officer.  I  thank  you  also  for  the  large  attend- 
ance and  I  hope  it  has  been  to  you  a  meeting  full  of  interest  I 
assure  you  that  tile  three  days  sj^ent  here  in  Oneonta,  amofng 
thest  hospitable  and  enlertJiiTiing  T>eople  will  be  counted  amonp 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  fnrtliei 
remarka  As  the  coiimiittCH?  to  conduct  tlie  newly-elected  presi 
dent  to  the  chair  T  name  Commissioners  Welch  and  Moran. 

Mr.  Wilson. —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentle 
men,  to  introduce  to  you  Commissioner  W,  J.  Barr,  president 
elect  ^ 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rarr. —  Fellow  members  of  the  convention,  I  desin 
to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  and  heartyi  thanks  for  the  ham 
of  being  selcH^ted  as  your  presiding  officer.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  appoint  the  following  committees:  As  a  custodian  to  tak( 
charge  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  T  name  James  K  Lusk.  As  a 
legislative  committee,  T  appoint  James  D.  Sullivan,  of  the  first 
district  of  Livingston  county;  F.  R  Smith,  of  Bt  Lawrence;  Oom- 
missioner  C.  C.  Hill,  Chautauqua  county;  transportation  agent. 
Conductor  Henrv  R.  Sanford. 

Mr.  Panftvrd. —  Ten  years  ago  to-day  T  agreed  to  look  after 
matters  of  the  association  in  this  respect.  I  have  done  the  work 
cheerfully,  but  I  must  positively  say  that  T  must  be  released  of 
the  work  of  transportation  agent.  T  must  ask  that  somebody 
else  take  the  dutv  from  this  time.     I  feel  this  a  dutv  to  mvself 

Tlie  president  named  Conductor  Stout  for  the  office  of  tran«* 
porta tion  agent. 

Dr.  Cheney. —  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  some 
action  about  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet;  that  we  ought,  tc 
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designate  some  one  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
association  containing  the  papers  presented  and  the  reporters' 
minntes  and  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  association 
upon  the  best  terms  he  can  secure. 

Motion  carried,  , 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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spirit  which  h.e  has  continually  manifested  toward  the  cominii^ 
sionerB  and  superintendents  of  the  State,  and  for  the  untiring 
zeal  which  he  hias  shown  throughout  his  administratiinn  in  pit>- 
moting  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
i  A.  C.  McLAGHLAJ^, 

OHAKLES  RIVEXBURG, . 

MARTHA  VAN  RENSSELAER 

President  Wilson. —  You  will  remember  the  report  in  relatbn 
to  the  transportiiition  of  pupils  from  one  district  to  another,  thai 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  make  a  report  relative  to 
this  matter.  I  have  been  informed  they  have  no  pepart  to 
make  and  it  rather  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  matter  until  our  next  annual  meeting.  Before  retiring  from 
the  oflSce  of  president  of  tiiis;  honorable  body  I  wish  to  ihsjak 
you  for  the  aid  given  mo  when  endeavoring  to  make  this  meeting 
a  success,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  received  while  acting 
as  your  x>residing  officer.  I  thank  yxm  also  for  the  large  attendk 
ance  and  I  hope  it  has  been  to  you  a  meeting  full  of  interest  I 
assure  you  that  the  three  days  spent  here  in  Oneonta,  among 
these  hospitable  and  entertaining  people  will  be  counted  amon^ 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  further 
remarka  As  the  coTnuiittee  to  conduct  tlio  newly-elected  presi- 
dent to  the  chair  T  name  Oommissioners  Welch  and  Moran. 

Mr.  Wilson. —  Tt  gives  me  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  introduce^  to  you  Commissioner  W.  J.  Barr,  president- 
elect 1 

Mr.  W.  J.  Barr. —  Fellow  members  of  the  convention,  I  desire 
to  extend  to  you'  my  sincere  and  heartyi  thanks  for  the  honor 
of  being  selected  as  your  presiding  officer.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  appoint  the  following  committees:  As  a  custodian  to  take 
charge  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  T  name  James  K  Lusk.  As  a 
legislative  committee,  T  appoint  James  D.  Sullivan,  of  the  first 
district  of  Livingston  county;  F.  R  Smith,  of  St  Lawrence;  Oom- 
mipsioner  C.  C.  Tlill,  Chautauqua  county;  transipoirtation  agent, 
Conductor  Henry  R.  Sanford. 

Mr.  Sanford. —  Ten  years  ago  to-day  T  agreed  to  Io6k  after 
matters  of  the  association  in  this  respect.  I  have  done  the  work 
(Aeerfully,  but  I  must  positively  say  that  I  must  be  released  of 
the  work  of  transportation  agent.  T  must  ask  that  somebody 
else  take  the  duty  fi-om  this  time.     I  feel  this  a  duty  to  myself. 

The  president  named  Conductor  Stout  for  the  office  of  trans- 
portation agent. 

I>r.  Cheney. —  Tt  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  some 
action  about  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet;  that  we  ought  to 
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designate  some  one  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
associaition  containing  the  papers  presented  and  the  reporters' 
minutes  and  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  association 
upon  the  best  terms  he  can  secure. 

Motion  carried,  , 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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A.T  THi. 

Oneonta  Meeting,  January  i6,  17  and  18,  1895, 


State  Department  Officers. 

J.  F.  Crooker^  State  Superintendent Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  R,  Skinner,  Supervisor  of  Institutes Albany,  N.  Y. 

'J  HO8.   E.    FiNKGAN,  Examination  Clerk Albany,  N.  Y 

Geo.  B.  Weaver,  Apporti >nment  and  Statifitical  Clirk,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Elibha  CuRTiss,  Inspector  Training  Classes Sodus,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Sweeney,  Inspector  Training Ca88ville,N.Y. 

A .  C.  HiLi ,  Examiner Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Mann,  Examiner Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Halliday,  Examiner Albany,  N.  Y. 

S.  W.  Maxson,  Examiner Albany,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Waugu  Record  Clerk Albany,  N/Y. 

A.  R.  Ma(  DONALD,  Stenographer Albany,  N.  Y. 

Institute  Faculty. 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Sanford Penn  Yan,  K  Y. 

Isaac  H.  Stout Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Downing Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  McLachlan Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Welland  Hendrick Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice*^ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke Malone,  N.  Y. 

MibS  Florence  B.  Himes Albanv,  N.  Y . 

Miss  Anna  K.  Eggleston Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Normal  School  Principals. 

Dr.  E.  N,  Jones Platlsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  A.'Sheldon Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Stoweir Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Capen New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  J.  Milne Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cheney Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  John  M.  Milne Geneseo,  N .  Y . 

2>r.  Jam*  a  Af.  Milne •  OweotvU^  N,  Y. 
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UNivKBsirT  OF  Nkw  Yobk. 

Charles  F.  Wheelook Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Charles  N.  Cobb Albany,  N.  Y. 

SUPBBINTBNDBNTS. 

C.  V.  Coon Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Charles  M.  Ryon Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Falconer Waterford,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Bullis Oswego,  N,  Y. 

N.  N.  Bull OneonU,  N.  Y. 

R.  A.  Stewart White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  R.  Kneil .    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

L  E.  Young New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Sherman  Williams Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

M.  W.  Scott Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

School  Commissionbbs. 

Garrett  P.  Van  Wie Wemple,  K  Y. 

George  R.  De  Silva Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Main Guilderland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Kniskem Deposit,  N.  Y, 

Erwin  B,  Whitney Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Frank  H.  Chapin Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer Randolph,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Cooper Martville,  N.  Y. 

Nelson  J.  Adams Fleming,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  C.  Hill Clymer,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Smith Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Seth  S.  Allen Peru,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Scott Taghkanic,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Mickle     Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  L.  Miller Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Henry  I.  Van  Heusen Truxton,  N.  Y. 

Frank  L.  Ostrander Masonville,  N.  Y. 

Luke  D.  Wymbs Glenham,  N.  Y. 

Luther  L.  Stillman Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Frank  B.  Wickes Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Wilson Schreon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Barr Batevia,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Thomas Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  Bogardus Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
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George  A.  McCoy Lake  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 

Owen  S.  Williams Cold  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Ellis  D.  Elwood Ilion,  N.  Y. 

J.  Frank  La  Rue Carthage,  N.  Y. 

R.  Sheridan  Clark Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Charles  D.  Hill Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

James  D.  Sullivan Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  L.  Whitlock Springwater,  N.  Y. 

Rollm  C.  Francis Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln  A.  Parkhurst Canastota,  N.  Y. 

A.  Worth  Palmer Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Chauncey  Brainard Chili  Station,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Weinmann Fonda,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  F.  Presley Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Newton  F.  Benedict Fabius,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  C.  Case Allen's  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Rivenburg Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Elbert  O.  Smith Kendall,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  W.  Wiltsie Hannibal,  K  Y. 

Ferdinand  E.  Smith Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Parshall Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Ulysses  G.  Welch Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Francis  R.  Clair College  Point,  N.  Y. 

James  S.  Cooley Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Byron  F.  Clark Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  R.  Smith Norwood,  N.  Y. 

A.  Edson  Hall Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Veeder .' South  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Robert  E.  Sternberg Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Jabez  L.  Buck Sugar  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Francis  S.  Godfrey Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  C.  Smith Hammondsport,  N.^Y. 

Howard  B.  Harrison Borden,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Marlatt Troupsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Howell Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Fordham Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Monroe  H.  Wright Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y, 

Leon  O.  Wiswell Nicholds,  N.,Y. 

Charles  Van  Marter Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ella  Gale Groton,  N.  Y 
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John  J.  Moran KiogstoD,  K  Y. 

MUlard  W.  Baldwin Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 

Edward  C.  Douglas Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Roxie  G.  Tattle Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Freeman  Pintler Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Walter  S.  Allerton. Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Farrington  M.  Thompson White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Merritt  B.  Hale Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  McElroy Bliss,  N.  Y. 

Llewellyn  J.  Barden Gage,  N.  Y. 

Ex-COMHISSIONBBS . 

J.  L.  Lusk Binghamton,  N .  Y . 

Myron  Schermerhom Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Scott Liberty,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Knapp Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Gary Richfield  Springs,  N .  Y. 

Tbachbbs. 

Dr.  Charles  Verrell Franklin,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Getman Richfield  Springs,  N .  Y. 

F.  A.  Johnson South  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Grant  L.  Bice West  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Millias  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHBBS   A19D   SUPPLIBS. 

GteoTge  W .  Gilchrist Davenport,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Rich Batavia,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.  Stillman Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Randolph  McNutt Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Childs  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.  D.  Perkins Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Wright Waterville,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Edwards Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Fred.  E.  Payne New  York,  K  Y. 

E.  S.  Packer Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Beattys New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred.  H.  Blessing Delmar,  N.  Y. 

George  Cooper New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  D.  Cason New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.  N.  Washburn Springfield,  Mass. 
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N.  L.  Button Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Bardeen ^ .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

O.  R.:Hodg8on New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gteorge  Fenton Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  D.  Meloy New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  T.  Stenbeck Boston,  Mass. 

L.  L.  Naramore Springfield,  Mass. 

H.  W.  Marsh Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

William  W.  liplej Springfield,  Mass. 

W.  K.  Glen New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  Baboock Petersburgh,  N.  J. 

Labibs. 

« 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Finegan Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Downing Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  Fenton Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Bacon Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

fobty-ninth  session. 
Saratoga  Springs,   1894. 


OFFICERS. 

ProBident. 
G^BOBOS  E.  Hardy,  Grammar  School,  No.  82  Ist  Ave.  and  70th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Vice-ProBidents. 

3.  6.  WiLLiAMR Ithaca. 

Watland  E.  Stbarns Mohawk. 

Mrs.   J.  F.  Hopkins Brookljrn. 

Jennib  B.  Brook Elmira. 

Secretary. 
Wblland  Uendbick Cortland. 

AsBifltant  Secretary. 
U.  H.  Van  Tuyl Hamilton. 

TraiiBportatioxi  Agent. 
Arthur  Cooper 3  East  14th  street.  New  York. 

Treasurer. 
Perot  I.  Buobee Oneonta. 

Superintendent  of  Exhibits. 
E.  C.  Colby 13  Exchange  strdfet,  Rochester. 

Executive  Committee. 

George  E.  Hardy,  Chairman,  ex-officio, 

C.  Stebbins Brooklyn. 

C.  F.  Wheelock Albany. 

(Terms  expire  1894.) 

jAJtf Es  M.  Cassety Buffalo. 

M.  J.  Michael Fort  Plain. 

(Terms  expire  1895.) 

E.  N.  Jones Plattsburgh. 

L  E.  Young New  Rochelle. 

(Terms  expire  1896.) 


PROGRAM. 


Monday  Evxnino,  July  9,  1894. 

8  o'clock. 

Address  of  welcome  to  the  association  — 
Hon.  George  M .  Crippen, 

President  Board  of  Education^  Saratoga  Springs. 
Address  of  the  president :    "  The  Schoolmaster  " — 

Principal  Gteorge  S .  Hardy,  New  York  city. 
Annual  educational  address:  "A  City  University  " — 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  10. 

9:80  o'clock. 
Business  meeting  of  the  association. 

10  o'clock. 

The  Human  Interest  of  the  High  School  Classics. 

Eleanor  McCulloch  Gamble,  Normal  School,  Plattsburgh. 

Discussion, 
A  Needed  Reform  — 

Hon.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell, 

Conmiissioner  of  Education,  New  York  city . 

Discussion, 
Compulsory  Education  — 

Hon .  John  Jasper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  city . 

Discission, 

Tuesday  Evxning,  July  10. 

7:45  o'clock. 

Business  meeting  of  the  association . 

8  o'clock. 
Address  —  The  Outlook  for  the  Rural  School  — 

Commissioner  Ellis  D.  Elwood,  Hion. 
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8:30  o'clock. 

Aannal  Address  of  the  State  Superintendent  — 

Hon.  James  F.  Crooker, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioD,  Albany. 

Wkdnssdat  Morning,  July  11. 

9  o'clock. 

Business  meeting  of  the  association . 

Election  of  officers  between  9:30  ▲.  m.  and  11  ▲.  m. 

The  Rural  Schools;  Are  they  keeping  pace  in  improvement  with  the 

city  schools  ? — 

Hon.  A.  B.  Poland, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  Jersey. 

Discussion, 

Spontaneity  in  School  Work  — 

Anna  E.  Eggleston,  Normal  School,  Buffalo, 

Discussion, 

Review  of  the  ''  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  "  on  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  and  Language. 

Principal  Channing  Stebbins,  Brooklyn. 

Discussion. 
Reports  of  officers. 
Reports  of  committees. 
Introduction  of  new  officers. 
Adjournment. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 


PEOOEEDINGS  OP  THE  POBTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETINQ. 

Monday  Kyjenimg,  July  0. 

President  Hardy  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8:05  o'clock  and 
introduoed  Hon.  Gea  M.  Orippen^  president  of  the  board  ot 
education  of  Saratoga  Springa 

Mr.  Cbippsn's  Addbbss. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  State  Teaichers' 
ABSociation. —  Surely  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasant  duty  for  me  to 
welcome  to  our  beautiful  village  a  body  of  men  and  women 
wiioee  lives  are  given  to  the  betterment  of  the  human  race. 
Were  I  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  English  language  of 
many  of  you  in  this  audience,  whose  lifework  has  been  its 
study  —  even  then  I  should  fail  to  make  your  welcome  to  Sara- 
toga any  too  cordial. 

DoubUess  some  of  you  may  think  that  Saratoga  welcomes  any 
body  of  citizens  that  may  ehooee  to  come  to  this  fair  village. 
ThlB  is  true,  in  a  measuire,  for  Saratoga  is  a  cosmopolitan 
resort  and  we  are  accustomed  to  have  with,  us  all  sorts  of 
conventions  and  convention  people  from  the  Democratic  State 
oonvention  with  the  Tammany  tiger  marching  at  the  front,  to 
the  National  Educational  Association  with,  our  mutual  friend 
Cook  at  its  head. 

All  are  welcomed  by  certain  of  our  citizens,  but,  for  all  that^ 
Saratoga  discriminates,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  are  par- 
ticular reasons  why  no  convention  is  more  welcome  than  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Saratoga  realizes  and  appreciates 
the  fact  that  you  bring  to  our  midst  a  class  of  men  and  women 
than  which  there  are  none  miore  honorable,  and  none  more 
highly  respected  in  this  fair  earth. 

Among  your  officers  we  are  glad  to  find  such  names  as  that 
of  Dr.  E.  N.  Jones,  now  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Platts- 
burgh,  and  for  so  many  years  8ux)erintendent  of  the  school 
system  of  Saratoga  Springs.  Also  Professor  Welland  Hendrick 
of  tiie  Dex>artment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  formerly  principal 
of  our  high  school;  and  Wayland  E.  Steams,  of  Mohawk,  for- 
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merly  principal  of  our  largeisrt:  grammar  sohool;  men  whoae  namei 
are  known  in  every  household  in  Saratoga;  men  whose  work 
and  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  part  of  our  community,  and 
to  whom  our  citizens  owe  mudi  of  the  Buocess  of  our  sdioal 
system  in  the  yeore  pasti 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  them  to  their  old  home,  and  oud 
dtizens  generally  will  be  happy  In  extending  to  them  and  to 
you  all  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  yonr  rocation  must  be  in  the  thought 
that  you  have  been  instrumental  in  helping  so  many  to  beoome 
well  educated,  useful  citizens  of  this  great  American  republic. 
And  that  in  the  hearts  of  many,  very  many  of  those  who  have 
oaused  you  numerous  weary  hours,  there  lingers,  and  ever  wUl, 
as  long  as  life  shall  last,  a  pleasant  memory  of  your  kind  acta, 
useful  help  and  constant  encouragement  during  their  school 
daya 

By  referring  to  your  pirogram  I  observe  that  this  is  your 
forty-ninth  annual  meeting  —  nearly  half  a  century  of  existence. 
And  as  you  gather  here  this  evening  what  a  pleasure  it  must 
be  that  of  looking  backward  over  the  years  of  usefulness,  years 
of  hard  work,  years  of  trials^  years  of  success.  Can  yon  measure^ 
oan  any  mortal  measure  the  good  that  has  been  done  through- 
out this  broad  land  by  the  teachers  of  this  the  Empire  State 
during  the  jwst  half  hundred  years? 

This  association  is  composed  of  men  and  women  of  experience, 
Judgment  and  wisdom.  I  doubt  if  a  more  practical  illustration 
<rf  this  statement  could  be  made  than  in  your  wise  selection  of 
Saratoga  Springs  as  your  meeting  place. 

You  may  go  east  throughout  all  of  that  most  beautiful 
part  of  our  fair  land  —  New  England;  go  just  as  far  as  this 
land  of  freedom  extends,  go  north  or  go  south  if  you  will,  and 
I  doubt  if  you  will  find  in  this  whole  vast  American  continent 
a  place  more  beautiful,  more  healthful,  more  comfortable,  more 
enjoyable,  during  tliese  early  summer  days  than  is  Saratoga 
Springs,  with  its  half  hundred  mineral  fountains  sending  forth 
curative  remedies  for  at  least  half  the  ailments  that  men  are 
heir  to,  with  its  hundred  hotels,  modest  or  grand  as  one  may 
choose,  its  convention  hall,  its  modem  school  baildingSy  its 
mineral  baths,  its  healthful  climate,  its  high  elevation,  its  excel- 
lent  water  and  sanitary  system,  its  beautiful  homes,  its  well 
shaded  and  nicely  kept  streets,  its  attractive  drives  and  parks — 
not  forgetting  Woodlawn,  to  which  Judge  Hilton,  always  cour- 
teous and  kind,  gives  you  cordial  welcome  to  its  26  miles 
of  beautiful  drives.  In  fact,  Saratoga,  the  finest,  the  grandesl 
convention  resort,  gives  you  welcome.    Make  yourselves  at  home. 
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Visit  our  schooi  buildings.    Drink  of  our  mineral  waters    Uaten 
to  the  music  at  our  fine  hotels,  and  above  all,  oome  again. 

President  Hardy  replying,  said:  The  New  York  State  Teaxfli* 
ers'  Association  miakes  a  return  ol  thanks  for  the  many  oourteslea 
that  have  been  extended  in  the  past  and  are  being  extended 
at  present  to  the  association.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
association  and  to  myself  that  the  recent  raUroad  strikes  throngjh^ 
out  tlu»  country  have  diminished  our  attendance  this  year;  but 
those  of  us  who  are  here  fully  apj^redate  all  the  advantages 
that  Saraitoga  affords  ua 

* 

Pbesidsut  Hardy's  Address. 

Priding  ourselves  on  many  things,  there  is  nothing,  I  ventiu« 
to  say,  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  more  in  these  lajtter 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  our  educational  activity. 
Nowadays,  nothing  is  rated   cheaper  than  knowledge,   which 
can  be  had  anywhere  for  the  asking.    Everyone,  from  the  deaf 
and  dumb  infant  to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  is  called  uiK)n  to 
learn  something;  and  the  nimiber  of  things  that  one  may  be 
tanjxht  has  become  amazingly  great    In  these  piping  times  of 
peace  educational  institutions  for  every  conceivable  department 
of  knowledge  are  multiplying  on  all  sides.    Comprehensive  ooN 
lege  courses  are  planned  by  sagacious  presidents  to  provide  for 
every  want,  whether  it  is  for  the  time  and  place  of  -^he  coming 
football  match,  or  the  number  of  electives  in  Greek.    The  couises 
for  j^raniniar  schools  are  daily  enlarged  and  also,  they  tell  us> 
enriched,  while  the  primary   sc'hools  have  long  since   passed 
beyoiirl  the  modest  teaching  of  the  three  R'&    In  a  word,  the  wholle 
Held  of  human  knowledge  lies  invitingly  open  to  whomsoever 
cares  to  explore  it,  and  there  are  teachers  a  plenty  "  who  can 
treat,  where  it  is  necessary,  like  the  Athenian  sophist,  de  omnl 
scibSli.''  ; 

This  interest  in  learning,  despite  its  bustling  character,  is  cer- 
tainly  most  excellent  and  deserving  of  honest  commendation;  and 
tiiough  it  is  sometimes  clear  that  our  educational  zeal  is  not 
always  according  to  wisdom,  there  are  not  wanting  schools  and 
colleges  from  which  boys  and  young  men  go  out  into  the  world 
possessing  an  education  that  is  in  every  sense  admirable.  Un- 
fortunately, such  institutions  are  not  numerous,  for  with  all  our 
activiry  there  is  no  imminent  danger  of  the  world  becoming  over< 
edticated.  The  danger,  alnd  it  is  a  real  cue,  is  that  we  are  nof 
educating  at  all.  It  seems  hard  for  many  worthy  people  to  trndep* 
stand  that  learning  is  a  real  thing;  that  it  can  not  be  acquired 
passively,  taken  in  at  the  pores  as  it  were,  by  the  multiplication 
of  books,  course  of  study,  and  educational  institutions.    To  talk 
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glibly  of  the  names  of  learned  persons  and  ecientiflc  tarngs,  f0 
attend  popular  lectures,  to  hold  membership  in  pretjntioat 
0OcietieS|  may  be  lecreationa  of  a  bewildering  and  not  whoilj 
unpraiseworthy  character,  but  they  are  not  education.  Multifaxi- 
oas  studies  and  a  smattering  of  many  things  are  morr^  likely  to 
distract  and  enfeeble  the  mind  than  to  aid  in  its  cuiti ration  and 

developmenit  i  I  '      '  I  f* 

Possesainc:  some  notion  of  the  importance  of  a  true  educatioQ 
and  mistaking  the  suiperfidal  knowledge  of  a  pi5ofusion  of  sub- 
jects for  the  culti  ration  of  the  intellect,  many  otherwise  excel- 
lent people,  and  among  them  not  a  few  teachers,  hare  convinced 
themBelves  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  can  come  only  through 
much  teachinsT  and  many  ^^nidiea.     These  worthy  people  hold  to 
the  belief  not  simply  that  certain  subjects  may  be  learned  and 
acquired  by  apt  minds,  but  that  all  tilings  from  patriotism  to 
pf^ychology  may  be  analyzed,  reduced  to  a  system,  and  taucrbt 
0ucce6sfully  to  the  children  in  our  schools.      With  t^icm  eves 
infltructioni  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  method,  not  of  subject; 
they  concern  themselves  wholly  with  the  "how"  and  rarely  witii 
thie  "  what ''  and  "  why."  ' 

If  I  were  to  do  what  many  a  wiser  man  has  attempted  to  do 
and  failed  —  namely,  to  frame  a  definition,  of  education  tltaf 
would    be  approximately  complete  and    satisfactory — I  would 
with  proper  modesty  attempt  it  thuo:    Education  is  the  result 
of  all  the  forces  to  which  a  man  is  exposed  from  within  and 
without  during  his  journey  thcough  life;  each  of  tliese  forces 
has  «c>methini?  t(;  do  with  molding  his  character  and  with  mak- 
ing him  a  man.    This  deflnitioni  ils  compirehensive  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  includes  not  cnly  the  culti^-ation  that  is  the  result  of  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  but  also  the  knowledge  tttaf 
comes  from  human  ("xx»'^rience.    Commencing  with  the  cradle  and 
eiidinc:  only  with  the  crave,  human  experience,  that  most  jKitent 
of  educaticnal  forces,  is  constantly  at  work.    Every  human  being 
must  undergo  this  inevitable  training;  for  "it  is  not  a  queatioa 
whether  he  la  to  be  educated  or  not,  but  simply  how,  or  to  whaC 
end,  he  is  to  be  educated."  * 

To  recast  Shakespeare's  well-known  lines  so  as  to  have  them 
read,!  ! 

"AH  the  world 's  a  school, 
And  men  and  women  merely  scholars,** 

would  be  to  set  forth  an  emendation  that  the  critics  would  noffi 
tsike  kindly  to,  but  which  would  be  fully  as  valuable  as  thr«»e- 
fouifthis  of  those  that  now  lumber  the  pages  of  our  fihakespeaie. 


•  "  Lecturefl  on  Ltiiffiilstio  Methods,"  8.  8.  Laurie.  London,  1890. 
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Such  a  re-reading  would,  however,  be  of  service,  inaamach  as  It 
mig^t  in  this  age  of  universal  instruction  bring  home  to  the 
pedagogic  mind  a  great  truth,  for  the  world  is  the  great  school-* 
room  in  which  we  daily  assemble  to  listen  to  life's  roU-calL  It 
is  on  the  world's  hard  benches  that  we  study  and  ponder  the 
leesona  of  life,  lessons  whose  real  significance  we  so  often  fail  to 
grasp.  Prom  life's  compulsory  education  there  are  no  truaatJs. 
The  child  whose  father's  hand  still  guides  its  uncertain  foot- 
steps—  nay,  the  very  babe  who  but  now  is  nestling  on  the 
morther's  breast,  have  already  begun  their  studiea  It  is  in  life's 
vast  schoolroom  that  the  many  pains  of  a  man's  seven  ages  are 
passed,  and  it  is  through  its  doors  that  we  make  our  final  exit  to 
the  vast  beyond.  Yes,  life  is  for  us  all  the  greatest,  as  well  as 
the  sternest  of  schoolmasters;  and  fortunaite  indeed  for  us  if 
early  we  have 

**  Learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face." 

In  the  popular  discussions  of  education  which  chiefly  conoem 
themselves  with  such  questions  as  courses  of  study,  standards  of 
admission,  and  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  the  school 
oourses,  we  will  seek  in  vain  for  some  mention  of  the  true  end 
of  education,  that  stem  ethical  discipline  of  the  will,  which  find9 
its  standard  not  in  the  varying  opinions  of  men,  but  in  the  moral 
ideal,  which  of  all  human  ideals  must  ever  come  first,  since  in  it  is 
embraced  our  entire  being.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  reports 
tiiat  are  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  educational 
committees,  it  would  seem  as  if  mere  knowledge  —  utilita- 
rlan  knowledge,  which  can  be  bought  and  sold;  the  knowledg<^  of 
facts,  which  is  only  less  misleading  than  the  knowledge  of  figures 
—  were  the  sole  instinmient  for  training  the  conscience,  the  moral 
judcmeoit.  <and  the  will  of  the  child.  A  scheme  of  moral  training 
such  as  this  is  doomed  to  failure.  For  it  is  not  within  any  teach- 
er's experience  that  the  study  of  "Civics"  ever  transformed  a 
bad  boy  into  a  goiod  citizen,  nor  does  it  seem  rational  to  believe 
that  ethical  results  can  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  purely 
intellectual  training.  An  eminent  Scotch  professor  of  pedagogy 
is  in  the  habit  of  telling  his  young  teachers  again  and  again  that 
"thj  knowledge  which  is  not  woven  into  life  and  conduct  fa  so 
far  frr>m  being  wif^dom  that  it  is  often  an  enemy  of  wisdom,  and 
on  obstructor  of  wise  counsel."  When  we  attempt  to  make  the 
good  citizen  without  first  making  the  good  miam,  we  are  but  parni- 
leling  the  labors  of  the  Israelites  when  they  were  compelled  li> 
essay  the  task  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 

A  blind  old  man  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  given  a  deflni- 
tlon  of  education  that  is  a  truer  and  a  better  one  than  any  of 
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those  framed  by  the  many  word-mongering  educational  gaidei 
and  "psychologists,"  who  beset  ns  to-day  at  every  tnin 
*and  comer  of  our  professional  life.  In  his  "Tractate 
on  Education,"  John  Milton  says:  "I  call,  therefore^  a 
complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
duties  of  life,  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war;"  and  3,000 
years  before  Milton  wrote  and  sang,  a  Hebrew  sage  told  the  world 
to  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it"  These  definitions,  every  teadier, 
from  the  rural  schoolmaster  to  the  college  professor,  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  for  the  bettering  of  his  pupils,  his  work  and 
himself. 

However,  my  purpose  at  present  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  general  education  as  to  present  for  your  consid^ation 
some  views  on  the  most  important  factor  in  all  education,  namely, 
the  schoolmaster.  When  the  critic  discusses  the  schoolmaster, 
he  is  either  the  theme  of  the  critic's  admiration  or  the  target  of 
his  ridicule;  there  seems  to  be  no  via  mi  dia. 

Socrates,  as  quoted  in  quaint  old  Roger  Ascham's  "  The  School" 
master,"  declares  "  that  no  one  goeth  about  more  godly  purpose 
than  he  that  is  mindful  of  the  good  bringing  up  both  of  his  own 
and  other  men's  children;"  and  Cicero  says,  "What  greater  or 
better  service  can  we  render  to  the  State  than  by  teaching  and 
educating  the  young?"  A  recent  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  in  discussing  the  value  of  the  teacher,  pays  these  beauti- 
ful tributes  to  the  worth  and  modesty  of  the  schoolmaster:  "St 
Chrysostom  exclaims,  *  There  is  no  greater  art  than  this  of  eduott* 
•tion;  for  what  is  equal  to  the  power  of  disciplining  the  character 
and  molding  the  understanding  of  a  youth?'  I  do  not  know  in 
recent  times  a  more  stirring  answer  than  that  of  Lacordaire,  the 
famous  Dominican  friar,  to  the  Court  of  Peers  in  France,  who 
asked  him  what  his  profession  was,  when  he  replied  simply,  "  A] 
schoolmaster,"  unless  it  be  the  answer  of  his  friend,  the  Comte  de 
Montalembert,  the  noblest  specimen,  I  sometimes  think,  of  the 
modern  French  nobility,  to  the  same  question,  "A  schoolmaster 
and  a  peer  of  France."  Kay,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  a 
learned  and  humble  man  of  science,  who  will  live  in  history  as 
having  declared  that  he  had  "  no  time  to  make  money,"  began 
his  will  with  the  modest  words,  so  great  in  their  modesty,  "I, 
Louis  Agassiz,  teacher." 

Turning  now  from  these  noble  tributes,  let  us  listen  to  what  Is 
said  on  the  other  side.  In  his  "  Literary  and  Social  Studies,**  the 
gentle  essayist,  Bichard  Malcolm  Johnson,  himself  a  teacher,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  craft:    "Professional  men  are  generally  repre^ 
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septative.  The  priest  and  the  ma^strate,  bom  and  reared  among 
tbe  people,  are  like  the  constituency  which  has  elevated  and 
which  sustains  them.  To  this  rule  the  schoolmaster  is  an  excep- 
tion. Not  but  that  there  are  many  —  and  we  could  wish  there 
were  more  —  who  truly  dignify  their  calling,  grace  any  society 
in  which  they  move,  and  worthily  represent  its  love  of  knowledge, 
as  the  priest  does  its  love  of  virtue  and  the  magistrate  its  love  of 
justice.  We' are  not  speaking  of  these,  however,  but  of  the  general 
class;  and  taking  them  as  a  class,  it  were  indeed  a  pity  for  society 
if  they  did  represent  it."  And  elsewhere  he  says:  "There  ii 
no  pursuit  which,  from  long  persistence  in  the  way  in  which,  it  ii 
often  practised,  so  disqualifies  a  man  for  good  society  as  that  of 
keeping  a  school." 

Perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  any  of  the  current  apprecla* 
tion  of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  "  Sarai- 
cinesca,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  In  this  novel  and  its  two 
sequels,  "Sant  'Ilario"  and  "Don  Orsino,"  this  clever  American 
writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  graphic  and  important  studies  of 
Italian  life  and  conditions  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century.  In  "  Saracinesca,"  the  most  perfect  story  of  thiree, 
the  old  order  had  not  changed  in  Italy.  Popular  education  in  iti 
modem  interpretation  was  still  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  "  New 
Italy,"  and  "Progress"  was  in  the  minds  of  most  men  not 
unjustly  associated  with  revolution. 

Giovanni  Saracinesca,  the  son  of  a  feudal  prince,  and  the 
hero  of  the  novel,  has  the  following  conversation  with  Del  Ferioe, 
a  somewhat  sorry  apostle  of  modem  progress.  To  the  question 
of  Del  Ferice  whether  on  account  of  an  infusion  of  progressive 
ideas,  a  change  of  government  would  not  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  Rome,  Saracinesca  makes  reply:  "I  do  not  desire  any 
change.  Nobody  who  owns  much  ppox>erty  does;  the  revolution- 
ary spirits  are  the  people  who  own  nothing." 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  own  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  are  the  great  majority,"  said»Del  Ferice. 

"Even  if  that  is  tme,  which  I  doubt,  I  do  not  see  why  ihie 
intelligent  few  should  be  ruled  by  that  same  ignorant  majority,** 
answered  Saracinesca. 

"  But  you  forget  that  the  majority  is  to  be  educated,"  objected 
Del  Ferice.  i      '    i  f 

"Educated  is  a  term  few  people  can  define,"  returned  Giovanni; 
"  any  good  schoolmaster  knows  vastly  more  than  you  or  I.  Would 
you  like  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  schoolmasters?  " 

"That  is  a  plausible  argument,"  laughed  Del  Ferice,  "but  it  is 
not  sound." 

152 
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"It  is  not  sound!"  repeated  Giovanni  impatiently.  "People 
are  so  fond  of  exclaiming  that  what  they  do  not  like  is  not  sound 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  not  be  a  fair  case  to  put  500  schoolmas- 
ters against  500  gentlemen  of  average  education?  I  think  it  would 
be  very  fair.  The  schoolmasters  would  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage in  education,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  they  would  make  better 
or  wiser  electors  than  the  same  number  of  gentlemen  who  can  not 
name  all  the  cities  and  rivers  in  Italy,  nor  translate  a  page  of 
Latin  without  a  mistake,  but  who  understand  the  conditions  of 
property  by  practical  experience  as  no  schoolmaster  can  possibly 
understand  them?  I  tell  you  it  is  nonsense.  Education  of  the 
kind  which  is  of  any  practical  value  in  the  government  of  a  nation 
means  the  teaching  of  human  motives,  of  humanizing  ideas,  of 
some  system  whereby  the  majority  of  electors  can  distinguish 
the  qualities  of  honesty  and  common  sense  in  the  candidate  they 
wish  to  elect.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  that  system  may  be, 
but  I  assert  that  the  education  which  does  not  lead  to  that  kind 
of  knowledge  is  of  no  practical  use  to  the  voting  majority  of  a 
constitutionally  governed  country." 

Such  indictments  are  not  pleasant  reading;  but  in  these  esti- 
mates of  a  whole  profession  made  so  frequently,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  society  is  not  entirely  wrong;  it  is  the  belief  of 
man^  that  society  is  entirely  right.  This  being  the  state  of 
affairs,  in  what  way  can  matters  be  mended?  Shall  we  school- 
masters turn  to  society  and  request  it  to  revise  its  judgment 
upon  our  asking?  Society  would  reward  our  ingenious  request 
with  its  politest  smile  of  incredulity.  Rather  let  us  consider 
what  are  liie  conditions  over  and  ab^ve  the  mere  art  of  keeping 
school,  to  which  the  schoolmaster  must  conform,  if  ever  he  hopes 
to  gain  for  himself  a  dignified  position. 

At  the  outset,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  schoolmaister  is 
pure  in  mind  and  upright  in  life.  Supremely  important  as 
these  virtues  are,  this  is  neither  the  occasion  nor  the  place  for 
their  consideration.  It  must  suflSee  here  to  Kiy,  that  witiuyat 
"Qiem  success  is  impossible.  Into  the  discussion  of  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  a  science  of  education,  I  have  not  time  to 
enter  at  length.  Certainly  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  any- 
one can  teach,  especially  anyone  who  has  been  incapacitated 
from  active  service,  or  who  has  scored  a  failure  in  other  em- 
ployments, has  had  its  day,  and  is  fast  giving  way  before  the 
popular  conviction  that  no  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  who 
has  not  been  trained  in  professional  methods.  The  evolution 
of  the  teacher  on  this  side  is  told  so  entertainingly  by  Mr.  Tate, 
In  his  "Philosophy  of  Education,"  that  a  part  of  his  account 
is  worth  reproducing  here.    "Fifty  years  ago,"  he  says,  "any- 
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body  was  oonsidered  good  enougli  for  a  sohoolmadter.  If  a 
tradesnum  failed  in  business  he  was  considered  learned 
enough  for  a  teaiicher.  A  feeble,  sickly  youth,  who  was  not 
caneidered  strong  enough  to  practice  any  regular  trade, 
was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  undertake 
Che  duties  of  school-keeping;  if  a  mechanic  happened  to 
get  his  limb  fractui'ed,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  save 
himself  from  starvation  by  opening  a  school.  When  a  man  who 
had  seen  better  days  applied  to  the  parish  officers  for  outdoor 
relief,  they  gravely  debated  the  question  whether  it  was  more 
expedient  to  send  him  to  the  quarry  to  break  stones  or  to  confer 
on  him  the  office  of  parish  schoolmaster."* 

Happily,  matters  have  improved  with  these  late  years,  and 
cripples  and  "stickit"  ministers  have  given  way  to  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.  Pedagogics  now  claims  to  be  science,  and 
has  its  place  in  university  courses.  Educational  discussions 
occupy  much  space  in  the  periodicals,  while  the  printing  press 
is  almost  daily  delivered  of  some  treatise  on  education.  So  large 
is  the  output  in  one  form  or  another  of  printed  educational 
matter,  that  the  danger  to-day  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  utter 
bewilderment  of  the  young  teacher  in  his  attempts  to  distin- 
guish between  the  many  conflicting  opinions  and  views  on  peda- 
gogic philosophy,  pedagogic  science,  and  pedagogic  methods, 
with  which  the  columns  of  every  educational  journal  teem. 

Much  of  this  matter  is  rendered  meaningless  on  account  of 
the  curious  jargon  of  barbarous  English  and  German  terminology 
in  which  it  is  written,  and  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
further  confusing  the  mind  of  the  yoimg  schoolmaster,  and  set- 
ting him  to  wonder  what  it  all  means.  When  lost  in  these 
interminable  mazes,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  remember  that 
the  two  writers  of  modem  times  who  have  given  the  greatest 
impetus  to  educational  discussions,  and  who  have  changed  more 
or  less  the  practice  of  educational  art,  were  men  who  Iniew 
nothing  of  what  we  call  professional  training,  who  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  and  whose  writings 
need  no  glossary  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.* 

But  more  important  even  than  professional  training  are  two 
qualifications  which  the  schoolmaster  should  possess:  He  should 
enjoy  a  liberal  education,  and  he  should  be  a  gentleman.  Lack- 
ing either  of  these,  the  full  measure  of  his  success  as  a  teacher 
is  forever  denied  to  him. 

*In  a  note.  Prof oMor  Tate  sappTcments  the  above  utatemeot  with  thefol  owtnirodd  ttatirtlof: 
"In  the  towns  of  Newcaitle 'and  Gateshead  (England),  80  j ears  ago,  two  pchoolmasters  had 
wooden  legs,  one  had  a  cork  leg,  two  went  upon  cmtchep,  two  wrre  little  better  than  deformed 
dwarfs,  and  not  a  few  were  *  stfokit*  ministers  and  broken-down  tradesmen.*^ 

t  John  Locke  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
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Cicero,  in  discuBslD^  man's  mental  excellenceSy  tells  as  that 
the  first  of  these  excellences  is  "knowledge,  for  its  own  sake." 
"We  are  all  of  us,"  he  says  in  his  "Offices,"  "drawn  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  which  to  excel  we  consider  excellent; 
whereas,  to  hesitate,  to  err,  to  be  ignorant,  to  be  deceived,  is 
both  an  evil  and  a  disgrace."  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  declare 
that  this  same  search  after  knowledge  is  "a  condition  of  our 
happiness."  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  "Idea  of  a  University," 
tells  us  that  the  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  "  to  remove  tiie 
original  dimness  of  the  mind's  eye;  to  strengthen  and  perfect  iti 
vision;  to  enable  it  to  look  out  into  the  world,  right  forward, 
steadily  and  truly;  to  give  the  mind  clearness,  accuracy,  pre- 
cision; to  enable  it  to  use  words  aright;  to  understand  what 
it  says;  to  conceive  justly  what  it  thinks."  "A  man  so  educated 
is  one,"  he  says,  "  who  apprehends  the  great  outlines  of  knowl- 
edge, the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts^  its 
lights,  its  shades,  its  great  points  and  its  little,  as  he  otherwise 
can  not  apprehend  it  Hence  it  is  that  his  education  is  called 
liberal.  A  habit  of  mind  is  formed  which  lasts  through  life,  of 
which  the  attributes  are  freedom,  equitableness,  calmness,  mode- 
ration and  wisdom." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  proper  instrument  whereby 
such  a  general  or,  it  may  be,  a  liberal  education  can  be  attained? 
To  save  time,  I  will  say  that  of  all  the  studies  that  compete  for 
man's  attention,  literature  is  the  only  adequate  instrument  by 
which  such  an  education  can  be  acquired.  We  must  distinguish 
between  a  literature  and  a  language,  for  literature  is  more  than 
language.  The  lierature  of  a  country  includes  not  only  the 
language,  with  all  its  varied  terms  and  idioms,  but  also  the 
whole  product  of  thought  that  has  been  gathered  within  the 
confines  of  the  language,  and  of  which  the  language  is  the  out- 
ward expression.  To  make  my  meaning  clear,  let  me  quote 
from  M.  Taine,  who  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  "The  more 
a  book  rey)resents  visible  sentiments,  the  more  it  is  a  work  of 
literature:  for  the  office  of  literature  is  to  tak?  note  of  senti- 
ments. The  more  a  book  represents  important  sentiments,  the 
higher  is  its  place  in  literature;  for  it  is  by  rei^resenting  the  mode 
of  being  of  a  whole  nation  and  of  a  whole  age  that  a  writer  rallies 
around  him  the  sympathies  of  an  entire  age  and  an  entire  nation. 
This  is  why,  amid  the  writings  that  set  before  our  eyes  the 
sentiments  of  preceding  generations,  a  literature,  and  notably 
a  grand  literature,  is  incomparably  the  best." 

Whether  of  all  literatures  the  English  rather  than  the  Oreeic 
oar  Latin  literatures  is  the  "grand  literature,"  which  M.  Taine 
njyB  is  "incomparably  the  best,"  is  an  interesting  questioii, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  discuss.    To  simplify  matters,  I  will 
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BflBoine  that  English  literature  is  the  best  one  for  onr  purpose; 
and  I  come  to  this  condusiooi  the  more  readily  beoause  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  know  the  Engliefti  language  per- 
fectly, with  all  its  wonderful  resources,  varieties  and  subtleties 
of  expressioi^  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Gre^  for 
these  languages  lie  at  the.  very  foundation  of  our  speech.  With- 
oot  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  the  schoolmaster  can  neither 
know  nor  love  his  mother  tongue;  witiiout  this  knowledge  he  is 
seriously  handicapped  in  bis  efforts  to  acquire  an  educaitiosi; 
lie  limits  even  bis  usefulness  in  his  own  profession,  sinoe  the 
Ehiglish  language  is  his  sole  instrument  for  the  eicpression  of 
Ids  thoughts  and  the  dissemination  Of  his  knowledge. 

The  schoolmaster  should  know  not  only  the  glories  of  Englisih 
literature,  but  the  crowning  glories  of  all  literature.  Whether 
his  reading  be  great  or  small,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  should  be 
general.  "A  wise  education,  and  so  judicious  reading,"  says 
Frederick  Harrison,  "should  leave  no  great  tyi)e  of  thoughit^ 
no  dominant  phase  of  human  nature,  wholly  a  blank."    * 

"  Certain  spirits,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  '*  are  of  an»  excellenoe 
almost  ideal  in  human  lives;  the  human  race  might  willingly 
adopt  them  as  its  sx)okesmen,  recognizing  that  on  these  lines 
their  style  and  utterances  may  stand  as  those  not  of  bounctbd 
individuals,  but  of  the  human  race."  "Who  these  "spokesmen 
of  the  human  race  "  are,  is  no  esoteric  knowledge  known  only  to 
the  initiated  few.  "The  world  has  long  ago  closed  the  great 
assize  of  letters  and  judged  the  first  places  everywhere." 

Whatever  else  the  schoolmaster  reads,  he  should  know  his 
Homer,  his  Dante,  his  Shakespeare.  With  the  blind  Greek  poet 
he  should  follow  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  sail  with  him 
"beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  of  all  the  western  stars,"  and 
mingling  with  many  people  study  himian  life  in  all  its  phaseSi 
till  he  one  day  may  say  with  Ulysses,  as  Lord  Tennyson  makes 
him  say, 

**  I  am  a  part  of  aU  that  I  have  met; 
Tet  aU  experience  is  an  arch  where  through 
Gleams  that  untraveled  world,  whose  margin  fades, 
Forever  and  forever,  when  I  move." 

With  scrip  in  hand  he  should  accompany  Dante  and  his  (XMO. 
panion  into  the  dread  confines  of  the  "  Inferno,"  wherein  human- 
itj  has  become  entangled  in  the  woods  of  error  and  of  sin.  The 
journey  will  be  a  long  and  dreairy  one,  and  even  in  tthis  dismal 
abode  he  may  long  to  lay  himself  down  and  rest  But  the  words 
of  the  master  will  rouse  him  up  as  they  come  to  his  ears:  ^  It  now 
behoveth  thee  to  shake  off  all  slothfulness;  for  fame  oomes  not 
to  him  who  sits  him  down  or  lies  abed;  without  which,  who 
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muBuines  his  life  leayes  on  eartih.  such  traces  of  himself  as  smoke 
In  air  or  foam  on  water.  Aris^,  itjierefore!  Conquer  thy  panting 
with  the  soul  that  conquerB  every  battle,  so  be  it  that  it  sinks 
not  down  with,  its  heavy  body. 

The  schDOttmastei?  must  read  Shakespeare,  not  read  aJMmt  him. 
flbakespeare  is  the  chiefest  master  of  our  Englisih  speech,  ithe 
head  and.  front  of  our  English  literature.  As  poet,  writer  and 
philospher,  whom  have  we  of  English  tongue  who  holds  up  so 
faithfully  to  us  the  mirror  of  life,  manner  and  i)a8Bionfi?  Who 
afters  us  a  wider  or  a  truer  study  of  humanity?  In  him  we  study 
hfoman  character  in  all  its  phases,  in  ^'soenes  from  which  a 
hermit  may  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  doings  of  the  world,  and 
a  confessor  predict  with  certainty  the  progress  of  its  passions." 

The  sdhoolmasiter  should  read  many  books.  His  library  must 
not  be  the  lean,  starved  collection  of  volumes,  chiefly  text-booka^ 
thaft  constitute  the  sole  literary  possession  of  so  many  of  the  craift 
who,  like  Omar,  believe  that  all  outside  of  their  Koran  is  either 
irrelevant  or  superfluoua  Books  are  never  the  inanimate,  dead 
tilings  that  they  often  seem  to  the  vulgar  mind.  It  is  true,  as 
the  ix>et  has  said,  that  '^  a  man  may  be  deep  versed  in  books  and 
■hallow  in  himself,"  yet  it  is  through  books  alone  that  we  can 
€Olne  in  contact  with  the  wisdom  of  the  world;  through  them 
without  stirring  from  our  native  roof  we  may  become  traveled 
men  of  large  experience,  in  touch  with  tlie  great  world  around 
US,  and  face  to  face  with  the  liWng  men  and  real  things  that  fill 
it;  through  them  we  come  into  the  presence  of  the  master  minds 
of  the  earth,  commune  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  drink  in 
inspiration  from  the  saints  and  the  sages  of  all  time.  In  them 
tbe  scholar  finds  enshrined  the  collected  wisdom  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  and  from  them  the  humblest  peasant  can  leam  the 
nndtifold  lessons  of  life. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  in  what 
way  the  study  of  literature  may  give  him  the  largest  knowledge^ 
Ifee  widest  experience,  and  the  broadest  culture,  and  to  show  him 
that  a  liberal  education  is  not  merely  the  means  of  enlarging  the 
field  of  his  professional  work  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  the 
larger  life  beyond  it,  but  an  end  sufficiency  pleasurable  and 
profitable  to  be  jmrsued  for  its  own  sake.  Aristotle,  in  his 
"Rhetoric,"  has  summed  up  the  case  in  these  words:  " Of  posses- 
sions, those  rather  are  useful  which  bear  fruit;  those  liberal; 
which  tend  to  enjoyment  By  fruitful  I  miean  wMch  yield 
revenue;  by  enjoyable,  when  nothing  accrues  of  conasquenoe 
beyond  the  using." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  of  our  schoolmaster's  qnali* 
fications,  for  which  a  liberal  education  is  a  most  fitting  prepara- 
Hon,  namely,  that  of  a  gentleman. 
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^  A  gentleiuaii,"  saya  Bidxard  Malcdnii  JotmBtcm,  ^  is  one  who 
lives  justly  and  oomsiderately  before  men  ^nd  humbly  before 
God."  ^^  It  is  almost  a  definitioii  of  a  gentleman/'  says  Cardinal 
Newman,  "  to  say  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain;  this  deacrip^ 
tioD  is  both,  refined  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate;  The  true 
gentleman  has  his  eyee  on  all  his  oompany ;  he  is  tender  toward 
the  bashful,  gentle  toward  the  distant,  and  merciful  toward  the 
absurd;  he  is  x^^^^'^  forbearing  and  resigned  on  philosophical 
principlea  He  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  he  is 
too  clear-headed  to  be  unjust;  he  is  as  simple  as  he  is  forceful, 
and  as  brief  as  he  is  decisive.  Norwhere  shall  we  find  greater 
candor,  oonsideration,  indulgence;  he  throws  himself  into  the 
minds  of  his  opponents,  he  accounts  for  their  mistakes."  What 
a  model  for  children  would  such  a  schoolmaster  be!  How  easy 
would  be  his  work!  How  fruitful  would  be  his  life!  How  great 
would  be  his  reward! 

And  when  we  consider  the  first  lesson  that  should  be  taught 
the  child  and  the  strongest  motive  that  moves  him,  who  but  a 
gentleman  is  needed  in  the  schoolroom?  What,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves, is  the  first  lesson  that  should  be  taught  a  child?  Surely 
it  is  reverence  for  what  is  highest  above  him,  and  for  what  is 
highest  in  him.  And  what  is  the  strongest  motive  that  we  find 
in  the  child?  The  d€«ire  for  esteem,  the  wish  to  be  thought  well 
of  by  his  parents^  his  teachers,  his  friends,  his  companions.  It 
is  their  approbation  or  their  blame  that  holds  for  him  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  so  that  in  it  he  may  see  by  reason  of  their  esteem, 
or  lack  of  it,  his  worthiness  or  unworthiness.  Next  to  themselves 
to  whom,  let  parents  ask  themselves,  should  they  be  willing  to 
intrust  this  tender,  plastic,  boyish  nature,  whose  intellect  and 
whose  character  are  yet  unformed  and  unfashioned.  "In  these 
forming  years  his  young  eyes  should  still  behold  the  same  fair 
sights  of  int^rity.and  courage  and  dignity  and  courteousness 
in  the  man,  and  of  purity  and  gentleness  and  grace  in  the  woman, 
who  are  to  stand  related  to  him  as  the  parents  whom  he  has  left 
under  the  roof  tree  at  home." 

It  is  only  the  schoolmaster  who  is  a  gentleman  that  can  com- 
mand the  child's  reverence  and  exercise  a  rightful  claim  upon  his 
loving  esteem.  He  alone  it  is  that  can  cultivate  and  develop  the 
sentiments  of  honor  and  reverence,  and  be  able  to  transfer  this 
boyish  measure  of  self-respect  from  without  to  within.  He  alone 
it  is  that  can  bind  the  hearts  of  the  young  to  his  own  with  bands 
of  steel  and  teach  them  not  only  the  lesson  of  self-knowledge,  but 
also  the  greater  lesson  of  self-control,  and  thus  impress  upon 
their  youthful  minds 

"  Self-revereoce,  self-knowledge,  self-control; 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 
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"  Let  it  be  our  hope,"  says  James  Russell  Lowell,*  "  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  every  youth,  who  is  put  under  our  charge;  not  a 
conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement,  with 
that  good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that 
conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul.  We  can  not  do 
this  for  all  —  at  best,  perhaps,  only  for  the  few,  but 

'*  That  few  is  aU  the  world,  which  with  a  few 
Doth  ever  live  and  move  and  work  and  Btirre." 

When  the  schoolmaster,  emancipated  from  the  petty  and  fret- 
ful details  of  his  daily  labors,  is  able  to  accomplish  such  enduring 
work;  when  he  has  so  ordered  his  own  life  that  in  him  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman  are  united,  and  of  him  the  world  can  say: 

"  And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 

then,  as  "  the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new,"  will 
society  revise  its  judgment,  and  greeting  the  schoolmaster  with 
affection,  gladly  restore  to  him  his  rightful  dignity. 

Let  us,  fellow-teachers,  strive  earnestly  for  this  new  order  to 
which  the  old  must  inevitably  yield.  Let  us  give  heed  to  the 
prophets  who  from  time  to  time  are  raised  up  among  us  to  make 
straight  our  paths.  And  hearkening  to  one  among  them,  let  us 
ponder  his  words  in  our  hearts: 

"  O,*  brother  schoolmaster,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding 
dignity  of  our  calling.  It  is  not  the  holiest  of  all  callings;  but  it 
runs  near  and  parallel  to  tlu?  holiest.  We  have  usually  to  deal 
with  fresh  and  unpolluted  natures.  A  noble  calling,  but  a  peril- 
ous. We  are  dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental  vineyard.  We  are 
under-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  little  ones;  and  our  business  it  is  to 
lead  them  into  green  pastures  by  the  sides  of  refreshing  streams. 
Let  us  into  our  linguistic  lessons  introduce  imperceptibly  all 
kinds  of  stories;  stories  of  the  real  kings  of  earth,  that  have 
reigned  in  secret,  crownless  and  unsceptred,  of  the  angels  that 
have  walked  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  holy  men  and  holier  women, 
of  the  seraph-singers  whose  music  will  be  echoing  forever. 

"Yes,  friend,  throw  a  higher  poetry  than  all  this  into  your 
linguistic  work,  the  poetry  of  pure  and  holy  motive.  Then,  in 
the  coming  days,  when  you  are  fast  asleep  under  the  green  grass, 
they  will  not  speak  lightly  of  you  over  their  fruit  and  wine, 
mimicking  your  accent  and  retailing  dull,  insipid  boy  pleaaant- 

*  Oration  on  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Annivenary  of  Harvard  CoUcga. 
t  Day  Dreams  of  a  Sohoohnaater,  D^Aroy  W.  Thompion. 
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lies.  Enlightened  by  tlie  experience  of  fatherhood,  they  will 
Bee  with  a  clear  remembrance  your  firmness  in  dealing  with  their 
moral  faults,  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intellectual  weak- 
ness. And  calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolrooui,  they  will  think, 
*Ah.!  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  there.  For,  unknown  to  us,  were 
made  therein  three  tabernacles;  one  for  us  and  one  for  our 
schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him  that  is  the  friend  of  all  children 
and  the  Master  of  all  schoolmasters.'  Ah!  believe  me,  brother 
mine,  where  two  or  three  children  are  met  together,  unless  He 
who  is  the  Spirit  of  gentleness  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  our 
Latin  is  but  sounding  brass  and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

President  Hardy,  in  introducing  l^resident  Low,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  take  it  as  a  particular  favor  that  I  have  the  honor  tonight 
to  introduce  to  you  I*resident  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  because 
h/s  is  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  I  think  that  we  are  under  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  glad  to  be  assembled  here  to-night.  The  annual  educa- 
tional address  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  hem 
long  been  a  feature.  Many  distinguished  men  have  delivered  the 
address  on  similar  occasions.  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  College. 

Hon.  Seth  Low  said:  ;  [ 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  State 

Teachers'  Association. —  The  only  thanks   that  I  can   express^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  adequately  for  your  generous  introduction  are  in 

the  paper  which  I  shall  now  read  to  you: 

> 
Skth  Low's  Addbess. 

If  one  were  to  stand  in  the  principal  despatching  oftice  of 
the  Western  Tnion  Telegraph  Company,  the  imagination  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  touched  as  it  followed  the  busy  fingers  of  the 
operators.  Quietly,  and  with  the  same  nnconsciouane&i  of 
wonder,  messngcs  ar(»  s<*nt  to  tlie  next  city  or  to  the  farthest 
emi)ire  in  the  world  One  message  p(»rhaps  is  of  infinite  con- 
cern to  the  person  who  receives  it,  wliile  another  affects  the 
tnto  of  nations.  One  may  bring  tribulations  and  anguish,  and 
another  fill  the  heart  with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  CountleFs 
persons  the  world  over,  and  innumerable  interests,  are  affect^^d 
evQvy  day  by  the  messages  that  proceed  from  that  single  center. 
Something  of  the  same  impression  is  made  upon  a  thoughtful 
man  as  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  library.  The  sih-nt 
voluTuos  remind  him  that  even  the  clend  still  speak  with  power 
to  the  living.  The  master  minds  of  humanity  command  hia 
homage  still,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  country.    Up  to  thia 

ISS 
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great  deposit  of  intellectual  wealth  the  people  come  as  they 
might  go  to  the  window  of  the  savings  bank,  ea<ih  one  to  dmw 
out  of  the  vast  aggregation  that  which  belongs  to  him.  The 
serious  find  in  the  library  food  for  reflection.  The  gay,  the  pad, 
the  toiler  and  the  loiterer — all  find  among  the  books  that  which 
they  seek.  Thus  the  influences  that  proceed  from  a  great  library 
are  as  manifold  as  the  men  that  use  it.  Similarly,  as  I  stand 
in  the  presence  of  this  gi*eat  body  of  teachers  fi*om  all  comers 
of  the  State,  I  realize  that  in  you  also  there  resides  that  myste- 
rious power  of  influence  destined  to  have  its  effect  for  weal  or 
woe  upon  the  generations  to  come.  Boys  and  girls  in  countless 
num]>ers  come  under  the  influence  of  your  personalities,  and 
in  greater  or  less  degree  these  children  as  men  and  women 
will  be  what  you  make  them.  You  will  readily  understand, 
therefore,  that  I  stand  in  this  presence  with  a  certain  sense 
of  awe  as  I  reflect  upon  tlie  solemnity  of  the  work  in  which  you 
are  all  engaged. 

Your  president  has  intimated  to  me  that  you  are  likely  to  be 
as  much  interested  in  hearing  from  me  as  to  the  special  work 
which  engages  my  own  attention  as  you  would  be  if  I  were  to 
try  to  speak  to  you  upon  problems  that  are  more  particularlj 
your  own.  I  have  chosen,  therefore,  as  my  theme  for  this  even- 
ing, the  topic,  "A  City  University."  I  have  ventured  to  do  so, 
first  of  all,  because  the  domain  of  education  is  at  unity  with 
itself  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
fact,  historically,  that  the  higher  education  as  represented  by 
universities  is  a  much  older  thing  than  any  system  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  as  represented  by  the  public  schools. 
In  other  words,  an  educational  system  has  never  been  developed 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  has  uniformly  been  developed  from  the 
top  down.  Even  in  our  great  commonwealth  of  New  York,  the 
venerable  college  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  is 
older  by  many  years  Ihnn  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  also,  that  the  public  school  system 
of  New  York,  speaking  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  city,  owes 
as  much  to  two  of  the  graduates  of  Columbia  College,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  DeWitt  Clinton,  as  to  any  other  two  men. 
Thus  it  will  appear  to  thoughtful  minds  that  so  far  from  there 
being  the  slightest  antagonism  between  universities  and  the 
system  ol  public  £  Jucation,  there  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  the 
closest  connection  beliveen  them,  and  there  ought  to  be,  and  I 
believe  there  is,  a  very  warm  feeling  of  mutual  regard.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  in  speaking  to  you  upon  the  theme  of  a  city 
university,  I  am  talking  of  that  which  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
a  matter  of  concern  to  you  all,  no  matter  in  what  comer  of  the 
State  yon  are  carrying  on  your  work. 
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We  use  words  in  America  so  carelessly,  though  I  dare  say 
the  habit  is  not  peculiar  to  ourselves,  that  I  must  first  of  all 
attempt  to  define  what  I  mean  by  a  university.    I  do  not  mean, 
then,  a  college  in  the  customary  American  sense,  though  that 
may  indeed  be  a  part  of  a  university.    Neither  do  I  mean  simply 
an  aggregation  of  several  schools  under  one  control,  for  such 
schools  may  wholly  lack  the  university  spirit    I  mean  by  a 
university,  an  institution  whose  aim  it  is  to  give  to  the  scholar 
and  th.e  specialist,  whether  professional  or  nonprofessional,  the 
utmost  opportunity  for  studying  any  subject  which  the  resource* 
of  civilization    can    command.    The    university,    for    example, 
should  equip  the  lawyer  not  simply  so  that  he  may  pass  the 
examination  for  admission   to  the  bar,  but  so  that  he   shall 
understand  the  philosophic  basis  and  the  historical  development 
of  the  law,  and  shall  know  how  to  use  books  in  such  a  way 
as  to  carry  on  during  all  his  professional  life  the  growth  that 
may  have  begun  within  the  university.    Similarly,  the  physician 
should  be  taught  not  simply  how  to  practice  medicine,  but  how, 
under  favorable  conditions,  he  may  himself  carry  forward  the 
healing  art  into  regions  that  it  never  yet  has  entered.    I  said 
that  by  a  universi^  I  do  not  mean  a  college.    It  has  always 
been  the  just  and  proud  boast  of  the  American  college  that  it 
has  developed  men.    There  never  was  greater  need  than  there 
is  now  for  such  work  to  be  done.    It  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  country  if  any  development  of  the  educational  system  should 
obliterate  from  the  experience  of  our  young  men  the  college 
opportunity'.    Nevertheless,  it  is  no  injustice  to  the  Amencan 
college  to  say  that  it  has  awakened  in  its  best  students  desires 
which  it  was  not  itself  able  to  gratify. 

Thirty  years  ago  such  students  went  in  considerable  numbers 
to  Germany  and  brought  back  with  them  the  ideal  of  an  educa- 
tion that  concerned  itself  especially  with  the  making  of  scholars 
and  of  specialists.  They  perceived  that  under  the  Qennan  sys- 
tem not  only  were  the  old  sciences  carried  forward  into  new 
domains,  but  new  sciences,  also,  were  constantly  being  developed. 
Of  these  latter,  bacteriology  and  physiological  psychology  are 
among  the  latest  and  best  examples.  The  ideal  of  such  an  edu- 
cation, which  is  distinctly  the  university  conception,  these  young 
men  brought  home  with  them,  and  with  it  the  just  aspiration 
to  develop  in  this  country  opportunities  of  a  similar  character 
that  should  compare  not  unfavorably  with  those  to  be  found 
abroad.  They  never  concealed  from  themselves  the  fact  that 
such  privileges  involve  an  immense  outlay  for  books  and  appa- 
ratus, and  imply  an  expenditure  of  money  far  beyond  anyfliing 
which  this  country  had  up  to  that  time  bestowed  upon  the 
higher  education. 
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Xor  was  theire  the  only  influence  at  work  in  this  direction. 
Pi-ominent  American  educators,  like  President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
and  Pi^esident  Oilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  fully 
realized  the  held  in  this  country  remaining  to  be  covered.  Both 
of  these,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  many  othei^s,  have  contrib- 
uted most  importantly  to  the  stc»ps  aln^ady  taken,  until  now, 
here  and  there  in  the  United  States  the  promise,  at  least,  of  a 
great  univeraity  is  beginning  to  be  seen.  And  it  is  none  too 
soon.  For  after  everything  has  been  said,  it  remains  true  that 
the  world  is  ruled  by  its  thinkers.  A  short  time  ago  I  learned 
that  IMato  was  the  subject  of  study  in  five  different  courses  at 
Columbia  College.  In  the  Greek  department  he  was  being 
studied  in  the  original.  In  the  department  of  philosophy  he 
was  being  studied  as  a  philosopher.  In  the  course  of  political 
theories  he  was  again  the  master,  while  in  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture he  was  being  studied  in  t\w  course  on  cnticism  and  in  the 
course  on  the  development  of  the  novel.  Thus  IMato's  master 
mind  is  still  directly  shaping  the  thoughts  of  our  young  men 
more  than  2,000  years  after  his  death. 

But  the  civilization  of  which  Plato  was  a  part  is  so  far  away 
in  time  as  to  make  its  character  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  civilization  of  Europe.  This  is 
close  at  our  doors,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  this 
country  if  all  our  most  highly  trained  minds  were  to  get  their 
training  in  the  university  atmosphere  of  Europe.  Already  it  Ib 
matter  of  comment  in  the  public  press  that  very  many  of  our  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy,  for  example,  are  full  of  ideas  that 
are  the  product  of  conditions  substantially  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. No  ome  would  wish  to  prevent  any  American  that  wants 
to  from  study  abroad,  but  nevertheless  it  is  surely  a  highly 
patriotic  purpose  to  try  to  develop  in  this  country  opportunities 
so  good  for  the  most  advanced  study  in  every  direction  that  nobody 
need  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  because  he  can  not  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity at  home.  Benjamin  Franklin  long  ago  |)ointed  out  that  it 
was  a  mistake,  as  he  said,  for  Americans  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  trained  in  Europe,  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  their 
being  trained  there  out  of  sympathy  with  all  the  conditionB  of 
life  which  they  must  encounter  here.  The  two  continents  are 
nearer  together  now  than  they  were  then,  but  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  conditions  of  life  are  widely  different  in  Europe*  and  In 
America.  And  it  also  remains  true  that  tlu*  influence  of  the  place 
is  a  potent  factor  in  all  education.  Therefore,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  the  simplest  statesmanship  that  America  alunild 
strive  to  train  at  home  those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  its 
thought. 
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Conung  now  to  the  question  of  expense,  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  college  should  have  money  enough.  It  has  a  work  to  do  eo 
nearly  definite  that,  with  money  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  there 
is  no  absolute  necessity  for  its  having  more.  A  university,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  can  have  enough  until  there  are  no  new 
regions  of  knowledge  to  be  explored.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
education  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  instruction  the  more 
costly  it  is,  and  a  univei-sity  must  provide  for  a  small  handful 
of  specialists,  apparatus  and  laboratories  and  books  so  costly 
in  themselves,  perhaps,  as  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  a  moderate- 
sized  college. 

You  will  perceive  tliat  I  keep  in  mind  as  on  important  key- 
note of  a  university  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  study 
and  research  for  the  specialist  and  the  scholar.  So  long  as  man 
remains  by  nature  an  inquiring  being,  no  more  fascinating  quest 
can  present  itself  to  his  mind  than,  while  standing  at  the  border 
line  between  the  knowTi  and  the  unknown  in  any  of  the  great 
dei>artments  of  human  knowledge,  to  strive,  with  patience  and 
with  utmost  skill,  to  open  up  a  Wider  and  a  further  vista  for  those 
that  shall  come  after  him.  It  is  the  part  of  a  university  to  for- 
ward such  endeavors  as  these  aroimd  the  whole  horizon  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  the  special  object  of  my  i)aper  to  attempt  to 
show  to  you  how  much  of  this  work  can  be  especially  well  done 
in  a  great  city.  You  will  pardon  mo,  I  am  sure,  if  I  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  work  of  Columbia  College,  an  institution,  by  tiue 
way,  which  keeps  its  old  name  of  college,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  it  is  as  truly  a  univemty  as  any  educational  institution 
in  the  land.  Thus  there  have  been  in  the  different  schools  of 
Columbia  Coll<»ge  this  year  575  men  who  already  hold  their  first 
academic  degrc^e. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
sharjjeneth  the  (Countenance  of  his  friend."  There  is  in  the  life  of 
a  great  city  something  that  summons  into  action  whatever  capa- 
bility a  man  may  have.  In  such  an  atmospiliere  a  man  is  of 
necessity  on  the  ah^  if  he  have  it  in  him  to  be  alert.  Such  a 
state  of  mind  is  friendly,  I  think,  to  the  researches  that  are 
natural  to  university  life.  Cardinal  Newman  has  said,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  that  the  city  is  itself  a  great  university,  which  by 
its  own  life  calls  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  man  to  the 
products  and  the  achievements  of  every  people  under  heaven. 
Certainly  in  the  museums  and  libraries  of  a  large  city  are  gath- 
ered together  material  for  study  such  as  can  not  be  had  under 
different  conditions.  For  some  of  the  professions,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, medicine,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  the  materials  for 
scientific  Instructon  except  in  the  midst  of  a  great  population. 
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The  physician  deals  with  the  ailments  of  human  beings,  and  it  is 
onlv  where  great  numbers  of  i)eople  liA^e  together  that  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  abound.  These  afford  the  only  x)OBsible  o>pi)or- 
tuuities  for  clinical  instniction,  on  an  adeciuate  scale,  in  mecUolne 
and  iu  Burgery  alike.  In  another  respect  the  city  university  in 
these  days  had  a  great  advantage.  Whlile  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  great  university  in  our  times  without  large  facilities  for 
eaqveriment  and  research,  and  without  great  collections  of  books 
for  the  students,  these  things,  after  all,  are  not  thjemselves  of 
the  essence  of  the  university.  A  university  is  made  great  by  its 
mon,  and  that  university  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  greatest 
which  can  attract  to  itself  the  ablest  men  r.f  the  timca  In  these 
days  able  men  of  every  kind  are  drawn  to  the  cities.  A  city 
university,  therefore,  wisily  administered  and  amply  end:owed, 
ought  to  be  able  to  coinuiand  an  able  faculty.  The  city,  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  is  attractive  to  the  best  students  when  they  become 
mature  men. 

For  still  another  reason  thc^x^  ought  to  be  in  a  gieat  city  a 
great  university.  Not  even  a  city  can  become  great  simply  by 
absorption.  It  must  give  out  as  well  as  take  in.  Precisely, 
because  so  much  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
tfaneis  finds  its  way  to  the  cities,  a  city  is  the 
natural  spot  for  the  development  of  a  greater 
center  of  intellectual  life  and  aclivitv'  such  as  a  university. 
Trade  and  coTimi<*rce  and  manufactuivs  and  finance  are  indeed 
powerful  factors  in  building  large  centers  of  population.  But 
cities  that  are  to  be  immortal  must  hfivc*  something  more  than 
these.  Tliey  must  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  world  some  of  the 
things  that  endure,  if  their  name  is  to  hv  cai^ed  forever  on  the 
pages  of  history,  rhilosophy,  literature,  art,  si*ience,  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  give  to  a  city  w^here  they  make  their 
abode  a  perpetual  fame.  Therefore,  it  is  certain  that  a  truly 
great  city,  as  it  n»alizes  its  o[)])Oitunity,  will  threw  into  its  univer- 
sity more  and  more  of  its  strength  as  the  univeiaity  justifies  its 
hox)es  and  gratifies  its  pride.  Thus  the  twin  conditions  tiiat  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  a  university — opportunity  and  power — 
exist  in  the  greatest  measure  in  the  greatest  cities. 

Taking  these  general  considerations  for  granted,  then,  let  me 
try  to  tell  you  of  two  or  three  ways  in  which  Columbia  College 
lately  has  tried  to  live  up  to  the  measure  of  its  opportunities.  T 
can  not  think  that  it  will  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  you  to 
know  that  New  York's  oldest  educational  establishment  is  as  full 
of  vigor  with  her  140  years  behind  her  as  at  any  time  in  all  her 
long  and  interesting  history. 

First  of  all,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1891 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  up  to  that  time 
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had  been  only  nominally  a  part  of  Columbia  College,  because  in 
fact,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  an  integral  part  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Columbia  College.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ceased' to  be  a  proprietary 
medical  school.  Like  most  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country, 
it  had  up  to  that  time  been  a  school  su]>ported  by  the  fees 
received  from  students.  You  will  perceive  that  this  system,  as 
a  system,  works  all  tlie  time  against  the  highest  educational 
standards.  The  temptation  is  clear,  if  the  fees  of  the  instructors 
depend  upon  the  number  of  students  who  take  the  degree,  that 
the  educational  standards  should  be  lowered  in  order  to  keep 
the  number  of  students  large.  It  ought  to  be  stated  for  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  I^hysicians  and  Surgeons  that  they  had 
wonderfully  resisted  this  temptation,  and  had  constantly  raised 
the  standard  of  medical  education  given  at  that  colleges  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  every  time  they  did  so  they  decreased  their 
own  income*  from  the  college.  Nevertheless,  thje  system  was 
working  against  them  all  the  time.  By  the  terms  of  union 
between  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Columbia 
College,  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty  were  placed  upon  a 
salary  precisely  as  all  the  other  professors  of  the  university.  This 
makes  every  medical  professor  independent  of  fees  and  tells 
powerfully,  as  you  can  imagine,  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  high- 
est educational  standards.  Physicians  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  said  that  no  single  step  has  been  taken  at  any  time 
in  this  country  more  important  to  medical  eflucation  throughout 
the  United  Staters  than  the  union  between  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  and  Columbia  College,  involving,  as  this  union 
did,  the  financial  independence  from  fees  of  the  medical  faculty 
and  the  strengthening  from  the  endowments  of  Columbia 
of  all  the  laboratory  and  research  work  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  in  the 
direction  of  mcHlicine  and  surgery  Columbia  College  has  illus- 
trated tbe  university  ideal  in  an  inspiring  way.  Commencing 
next  October  tlie  medical  curriculum  will  cover  a  course  of  four 
years. 

It  has  also  been  our  aim  to  make  Columbia  College  mean  more 
every  year  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Every  winter  public  lec- 
tures are  offered  by  the  college,  lasting  from  December  to  March, 
inclusive,  in  co-operalion  with  Uie  Cooper  Union,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
In  return  for  these  lectures  all  the  resources  of  these  great  col- 
lections are  available  to  qualified  students  of  Columbia  for  pur- 
poses of  research.  It  is  the  aim  of  tlie  lecturers,  as  far  as  ])ossibl<», 
to  avail  of  the  collections  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Thus 
these  collections  are  given   a  greater  popular  value,  while,  in 
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time,  researcht's  of  students  will  no  doubt  add  to  their  scientifio 
usefulness. 

Again,  Columbia  has  set  her  hand  to  the  problem  of  doing  for 
the  profession  of  the  teacluer  what  she  has  long  done  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine.     8he  has  recently  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York  city,  and  from 
this  alliance  1  am  confident  important  results  are  destined  to 
flow.     The  Teachers'  College  is  about  to  begin  its  work  in  new 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  close  by  the  new  site  of  Colum- 
bia (College.     Columbia   hopes  to  be  in   her  new  home  by  the 
autumn  of  lSDt>.     Th(»  Teachers'  College  differs  from  a  normal 
school  in  several  particulars.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  obliged 
to  give  in  its  own  curriculum  any  of  the?  elements  of  a  general 
education.     Not  being  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  it  is 
able  to  require  as  a  condition  of  admission  that  its  students  shall 
have  had  whatever  education  may  be  nec(»ssary  before  they  are 
admitted.     As  a  result,  tlunvfore,  it  is  mon^  completely  a  pro- 
fessional school  than  a  normal  school  is  able  to  be.  The  Teachi^rs' 
College,  again,  maintains  a  series  of  schools  as  schools  of  obser- 
vation and  practice,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  running 
in  unbroken  succession  through  the  high  school.    Teachers  who 
are  studying  there,  therefore,  can  specialize  their  study  for  any 
grade  of  school  in  which  they  desire  to  teach;  or  they  may,  if 
^hev  please,  get  the  benefit  both  of  observation  and  practice  in  all 
grades   of  schools  from   the  kindergarten   to   the   high   school. 
These  schools  are  well  equipped  and  generously  conducted,  so 
that   the   opportunity,   so  far  as   this   country  is  concerned,  is 
undoubtedly  uniqu(\    liy  the  terms  of  the  alliance  with.  Columbia 
College*  all  the  work  in  the  Teachers'  College  which  leads  to  an 
academic  degree  is  under  the  charge  of  Columbia  College,  so 
that  students  of  the  Teachers'  College  may  avail  of  all  the  instruc 
tion  which  Columbia  College  offers  in  philosophy  and  psychology 
and  education,  to  say  nothing  of  kindred  subjects.    A  single  fev 
covers  the  privileges  of  both  institutions.    Students  of  Columbia 
College,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  taking  their  learning  in 
the  schoolroom  without  ex])erience,  can  avail  of  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Teachers'  College  for  learning  the  art  of  teaching  while 
they  are  still  students  of  Columbia.    The  libraries  of  the  two 
institutions  are  available  for  the  students  of  both  without  charge. 
Bernard  College,  a  college  for  women,  in  close  alliance  with 
Columbia  (>ollege,  has  become  a  party  to  this  arrangement,  so 
that  women  as  well  as  men,  so  far  as  Columbia  throws  open  its 
privileges  to  women,  can  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  agreement. 
I  think  you  will  perceive,  therefore,    that  as  soon  as  the  three 
colleges  are  side  by  side  there  is  an  opportunity  here  for  service 
to  the  profession  of  teaching  which  can  not  easily  be  duplicated. 
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The  latest  instance  in  which  Columbia  College  has  endeavored 
to  meet  the  responsibility  of  its  special  opportunities  has  been 
in  the  development  of  a  department  of  sociology.  As  to  this  I 
can  not  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  recent 
announceauent  of  tlie  college  with  reference  to  its  courses  in 
sociology; 

"  It  is  in  the  city  that  the  problems  of  poverty,  or  mendicancy, 
of  intemperance,  of  insanitary  surroundings,  and  of  debasing 
social  influences  are  met  in  their  most  acute  form.  Hence  the 
city  is  the  natural  laboratoi-y  of  social  science.  Here  also  are  to 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  modem  experiments  and  efforts 
toward  contmlling  and  remedying  these  evils.  Here  the  student 
can  observe,  how  far  vice,  poverty  and  crime  are  due  to  bad 
economic  conditions,  how  far  to  neglected  moral  training,  how 
much  simply  to  the  social  struggle  for  life.  H(^  can  also  observe 
iiow  far  the  remedial  measures  are  efficient,  and  in  what  resi)ect» 
they  seem  to  fail.  Such,  study  emphasizes  all  that  is  taught  by 
theory,  and  like  'field  work'  in  natural  science  it  trains  the 
facuJties  of  observation,  and  makes  the  subject  *  real.'  While, 
therefore,  the  university  is  now  prepared  to  offer  extensive 
courses  of  instniction  covering  the  whole  field  of  social  science, 
the  student  at  the  same  time  will  be  afforded  valuable  opportuni- 
ties of  practical  work  and  observation  under  the  auspices  of 
science  and  the  best  practice.  One  side  will  be  used  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  other.  All  practical  work  should  afford  ma- 
terial for  science;  all  scientific  work  should  enlighten  practice." 

One  other  illustration  mnst  suffice.  In  the  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion no  college  in  the  land  more  powerfully  affected  the  course 
of  events  toward  the  formation  of  the  federal  union  than  Ool- 
umbia  College.  The  city  of  New  York  was  then  a  small  place, 
And  Columbia  College  was  exposed  substantially  to  the  same 
conditions  as  all  the  others.  But  one  of  our  own  alumni,  as  the 
Frencih  have  it,  "changed  all  that"  by  carrying  through  to 
success  the  Erie  canal.  From  that  time  on  the  city  began  to 
close  in  about  the  college,  so  that  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
country  as  a  w  hole  began  to  change.  It  never  has  been  without 
conspicuous  public  men  among  its  graduates,  as  witness  the 
recent  death  of  Hamilton  Fish;  but  in  some  ways  it  became,  upon 
its  college  side,  more  the  college  of  the  metropolis  than  of  the 
country.  Its  professional  schools  always  have  been  famous  and 
have  drawn  to  its  doors  many  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  nation. 

But  until  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  college  as  a  univer- 
sity these  schools  were  more  conscious  of  their  separate  life  than 
of  any  common  bond.  Now,  howe^'er,  there  is  a  common  life 
thai:  animates  every  part,  and  Columbia  College  is  felt  to  be 
something  greater  than  any  of  its  schools.    Degrees  in  all  courses 
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are  conferred  at  tihe  same  commencement,  and  a  uniyersity 
oouncil,  made  up  of  i-epresentatives  from  every  school,  largely 
shapes  the  educational  policy  of  the  university.  An  interesting 
result  has  followed  the  great  development  of  graduate  courses 
in  recent  yeai^s.  For  the  24  univei-sity  fellowships  estab- 
lished by  the  tnistees  there  were  recently  received  more 
than  200  applications,  among  which  were  five  from 
college  presidents  and  20  from  college  professors.  Thus 
Columbia  is  reaching  out  in  quite  a  new  way,  and  promises  to 
contribute  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  Union  new  and  valu- 
able elements.  This  will  restoi'e  Columbia,  I  believe,  her  old 
touch  ui>on  the  country  at  large,  and  will  make  the  city  of  New 
York  of  service  to  th<'  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  educa- 
tional force  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  splendid  intellectual 
resources  and  its  mighty  powers. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear,  I  hope,  that  in  my  ideal  a  oity 
nniversity  is  very  close  to  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  not  so 
lost  in  cloudy  abstraction  as  to  make  it  a  thing  without  intei^st 
to  the  active  men  of  the  day.  It  draws  its  life,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  great  springs  of  life  in  the  midst  of  which  it  dwells, 
but  it  aims  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  its  time  those  elements 
of  knowledge  and  learning  which  of  necessity  can  be  contributed 
only  by  the  few.  It  is  true  that  nations  survive  only  by  reason 
of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  character  of  the  great  masses 
of  their  population,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  civilization  is 
carried  forward  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  race.  These  have 
never  been  numerous,  but  when  they  appear  they  never  fail  to 
lay  all  humanity  under  obligations  to  them.  Even  a  university 
can  not  make  all  of  its  students  wise,  few"  in  number  as  its 
students  are  as  compared  with  the  x)opulation  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  university  does  offer  to  such  of  its  students 
as  have  it  in  them  to  Ix^come  wise,  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  do  so  and  the  greatest  ix>ssible  inspiration.  It  does  this  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  no  greater  senice  can  be  rendered 
to  the  masses  of  men  than  to  train  in  every  walk  of  knowledge 
some  men  to  the  furtherest  possible  point,  A  democraey,  cer- 
tainly not  less,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  form  of  government, 
needs  the  services  of  such  men.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  American 
democracy  that  it  realizes  this  need  and  is  provided  for  with 
generous  hand.  Everywhere  it  is  the  endeavor  to  keep  these 
privileges  of  the  highest  education  open,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  men 
of  all  degrees,  for  the  philosopher,  like  the  ruler  of  men,  is  often 
of  lowly  birth.  There  is  little  to  fear,  I  think,  that  Amerdcan 
universities  will  ever  separate  themselves  in  sympathy  from  the 
masses  of  the  people.  For  universities  everywhere  and  in  all 
times  have  been  the  natural  nurseries  of  libtM'ty. 
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Despotio  powers  oommence  their  aggressions  upon  popular 
*  liberty  by  closing  the  universities.  I  ask,  tlierefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  universities,  from  this  great  gathering  of  the  teachers  of  the 
publio  schools,  your  unfaltering  confidence  and  your  sympathetic 
support;  and  I  know  that  I  speak  not  only  for  my  own  university 
but  for  all  the  others,  which,  with  CJolumbia,  are  striving  to  lift 
higher  and  higher  the  level  of  the  best  education  to  be  had  in  the 
United  States,  when,  in  return,  I  pledge  to  you,  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  the  reciprocal  interest  and  unwavering  support 
of  the  universities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Low's  address  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Tuesday  Mobning,  July  10. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  president. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  committees: 

On  exhibits.— Hugh  P.  O'Neill  of  New  York,  Gratia  L.  Rioe  of 
Buffalo,  Walter  S.  Goodnough  of  Brooklyn. 

On  Nominations. —  A.  B.  Blodgett  of  Syracuse,  John  L.  Nichol- 
son of  New  York,  E.  Belknap  of  Lockport,  Thomas  E.  Finegan  of 
Albany,  Francis  J.  Cheney  of  Cortland,  Thomas  R.  Kneil  of 
Saratoga,  Isaac  H.  Stout  of  Geneva. 

On  Finance. —  Edwai*d  N.  Jones  of  Plattsburgh,  C.  F.  Wlieelock 
of  Albany,  Henry  R.  Ranford  of  Penn  Yan,  James  M.  Cassety  of 
Buffalo. 

On  Resolutions. —  Geo.  K.Hawkins,  of  Plattsburgh,  AS.  Down- 
ing of  Palmyi-a,  Henry  P.  O'Neill  of  New  York,  Welland  Hen- 
drick  of  Cortland,  Jared  Barheit  of  Long  Islanvl  City 

On  Necrology. —  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  A.  0.  McLaohlan 
of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  L.  Benham  of  Niagara  Falls,  Mrs.  B.  Ellen 
Burke  of  Malone,  Miss  Katherine  D.  Blake  of  New  York. 

Inspectors  of  Election. —  R  Russel  Requa  of  New  York,  O.  J. 
Jennings  of  Hniifinjrton,  L.  T.,  W.  0.  Franklin  of  Saratocr^ 

Superintendent  lilodgett  of  Syracuse  i?a1d:  Forty -nine  years 
ago,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  was  born  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers* Associatioii.  We  deem  it  proper  that  a  child  shonM  p^um 
home  on  its  fiftir*(h  anniversary  and  ^isit  the  old  spor.  VYe  have 
to-day  in  Syracuse,  perhaps,  the  only  living'  person  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  organization  of  this  association,  at  least  the  only  one 
who  is  now  actively  engaged  in  school  work.  We  desire  this 
organization  to  meet  at  Syracuse  next  year,,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  desire  to  offer  the  following  amendment  to  article  eight  of  the 
congtitution,  that  said  article  may  read  as  follows: 
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The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Saratoga,  except  for  the 
year  1895,  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee.   In  1895  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Syracuse. 

No  further  business  appearing,  President  Hardy  introduced 
the  first  speaker  of  the  session,  Miss  Gamble,  of  the  Plattsburgh 
Normal  School. 

Miss  Gamble's  Paper. 

The  Human  Interest  of  ilie  Ili^h  School  Cl^issics. 

Unfortunate  Latin  teachers  who  have  but  three  vears  in  which 
to  cover,  in  some  fashion,  the  whole  college  preparatory  course, 
are  compelled  to  omit  some  training  which  they  would  like  to 
give  4:heir  pupils,  unless.  Joshualike,  they  can  procure  that  the 
sun  shall  stand  still  over  their  little  valleys  of  Ajalon  while  they 
drill  their  classes  to  make  the  second  A  of  amabamus  just  as  long 
848  the  third.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  riducule  any  shibboleth  of 
my  betters,  the  tommiittee  of  ten.  Yet,  I  must  confess  that  my 
attitude  toward  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  report  reminds 
me  of  a  small  darkey  of  whom  I  read  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Education.  The  obliging  urchin  called  to  his  mistress, 
"Miss  Sairy,  I  done  full  op  de  jug!    Mus'  I  put  any  mo'  in  it?" 

As  T  have  been  asked  to  discuss  some  feature  of  the  docu- 
ment, I  have  naturally  chosen  to  enlarge  upon  the  recommen- 
dation which  I  can  read  with  fewest  pangs  of  conscience. 
Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  rejjort  will  remember  that 
the  Latin  committee  suggests  as  something  which  should  almost 
"  go  without  sjiying,'*  rei^ommends  indeed  as  a  sort  of  postcript 
to  the  admonitions  which  are  honored  with  Arabic  numerals  that 
the  teacher  should  not  be  so  absorbed  in  the  w^ritings  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  as  parsing  or  pronouncing  exercises  as  to  fail 
occasionally  to  a]>]K*ase  the  names  of  these  much  murdered  w^or- 
thies  by  talking  about  what  they  really  were  and  what  they  had 
to  say. 

The  propriety  of  the  suggestion  should  be  obWous.  If  the 
rational  motive  for  studying  the  ancient  languages  be  that  we 
may  hold  commnnication  with  the  great  thinkei's  of  antiquity 
without  tlie  intrusion  of  an  interpreter,  the  feature  when  our 
pupils  are  to  deal  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature  as  such  should 
begin  upon  Ihe  day  when  first  they  close  the  l>eginner's  book  with 
its  mixed-]>ickle  exercises,  and  should  not  be  postponed  like  the 
"  to-morrow  ''  of  Rt.  T^itrick's  snak<\«».  You  remember  how  he  had 
promised  to  let  the  reptiles  out  "to-morrow,"  but  every  day 
when  they  called  to  know  if  the  time  of  their  release  was  come 
he  replied,  "  It  is  not  to-morrow  yet,  it  is  to-day."  When  mo«t  of 
us  were  in  college  we  took  no  time  to  discuss  the  terrors  of  Pliny's 
ghost  sftory  or  tli(*  naivette  of  Herodotus'  lies;  we  still  read  from 
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grammar  only.  As  to  mfoiiuation  in  legard  to  the  common  life 
of  the  Greeks  and  lio(maiU3,  my  high  school  teacher's  seemed  to 
suppose  it  would  be  supplied  usi  in  college;  my  college  instruot- 
ors  apparently  thought  it  had  been  given  to  us  in  llie  preparatory 
schools;  my  language  tea-ehers  left  it  for  the  history  teacher  to 
impart,  and  the  regents  witb  tlieir  pass  cards  protected  me  from 
any  formal  instruction  from  anyone  in  the  history  of  either 
nation.  ^ 

I  hold  no  Utopian  idea  that  more  attention  to  Caesar  as  history 
or  to  Virgil  as  -poetvj  would  lead  our  ordinary  baseball  and 
bread-and-butter  high  seliool  Loy  to  **  lo\'e  hia  bcoik  "  muoh  better 
than  he  dofes  now.    I  am  not  come  to  offer  a  receipt  for  the  sugar- 
coating  of  educational  pills.    The  young  savage  suffers  when  he 
is  tattooed,  the  young  American  suffeas  when  he  is  educated, 
and  lK>th  will  continue  to  suffer  as  long  as  eithe^r  tattooing  or 
educations  are  thou«i:ht  desirable.     If  Tjsitin  and  CriiM,^k  must  be 
taught  to  young  persons  to  whom  language-study  is  peculiarly 
in(M)nipr(*lri*n<il>l(»  and  jwilnful,  tlim*  <-an  1m»  no  hmI  ivniedy  for 
then*  sufferings.    For  years  in  spite  of  all  the  "  easy  "  and  "  nat- 
ural "  niethoils  which,  are  advocat(^  fitwii  time  to  time  in  the 
tone  of  patent  medicine  advertisc^ments,  such  pupils  must  read 
the  ancient  languages  so  slowly  and  laboriously  that  if  they  are 
in  search  of  poetrj'  or  histoiy  for  enjoyment,  they  will  turn'  to 
that  which  is  written  in  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  they  would  lose  their  interest  in  the 
most  exeitint^  modem  nov€»l  if  they  had  to  read  it  with  the  aid  of 
vocabulary  and  notes,  our  well-thumilx^d  high  S(  hcol  classics,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Homer,  have  a  very  "pallid  interest ** 
for  young  bovs  and  girls  even  in  translation.  The  ekn^t  few  who 
understand  Cicero  at  all  usually  enjoy  reading  him,  but  most  of 
Caesar  and  mu<»h  of  Xenophon  have  no  x>oasible  interest  for  them, 
and  we  all  know  how  soon  the  little  wretches  begin  to  call  Virgil 
"  silly  ^'  and  to  turn  his  most  tragic  passages  into  melodrama. 
Unless  my  pupils  lov(»  language-study  in  it-self  my  fondest  hope 
is  that  their  encomiimi  on  each  of  their  first  Greek  and  Jjatln 
acqimintances  may  be  like  this  epitaph,  said  to  adorn  a  tomb-i 
stone  in  Colorado,  "  He  was  not  as  mean  sometimes  as  he  was 
at  others." 

"  We  can  leam  by  doing,"  »ud  a  great  teacher.   TliLs  is  the  only 
excuse  one  can  have  for  offering  information  on  practical  matters 
to  another.    As  I  have  made  certain  expeidments  in  teaching  the 
high  school  classics  as  literature,  T  offer  you  most  deferentially 
a  description  of  them  for  what  it  is  worth.  i 

Perhaps,  I  should  say  here  that  my  pupils  almost  never  know 
how  to  tabulate,  and  as  they  have  no  feeling  for  the  relative 
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imixyrtance  of  ideas,  a  lecture  for  them  must  conflist  of  patient, 
word-for-word  dictation.  Otherwise  thej  will  make  notes  only 
of  one's  illustrations  and  fijxures  of  speech,  and  the  results  are 
altogether  heartrending.  All  the  work  I  am  about  to  describe 
Is  conducted  by  series  of  questions  which  the  pupils  are  com- 
pelled to  copy,  to  which  minute  references  are  attached,  and  of 
which  the  answers,  if  thjey  be  at  all  complicated,  are,  after  dis- 
cussion, written  out  in  class  at  the  dictation  of  the  teacher.  A 
whole  recitation  every  three  weeks  is  devoted  to  what  the  stu- 
dents call  "  the  literature  questions." 

Of  all  subjects  in  our  American  college  preparatory  course, 
Caesar  is  undoubtedly  the  hardest  to  teach.  Even  when  the  time 
allotted  to  I^tin  in  a  school  permits  the  class  to  use  some  snoh 
book  as  Gratitum  or  as  The  Gate  to  Caesar,  the  gulf  between  the 
Beginner's  Manual  and  Caesar's  complicated  Latinity  is  but  par- 
tially bridged.  It  is  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  Caesar's  Latin  that  I  would  complain  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
first  Eoman  author  to  be  connectedly  read.  It  may  be  well  to 
have  the  first  part  of  the  Latin  course  hard  since  it  insures  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  The  most  unfortunate  fact  in  the  case 
is  that  most  of  what  Caesar  has  to  say  can  not  possibly  be  made 
interesting  to  boys  and  giris,  and  so  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
Latin  course,  they  are  led  to  feel  that  there  may  be  what  some 
one  calls  "  insuperable  cerebral  barriers  "  to  keep  them  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  old  Romans.  The  results  of  a  war  between 
a  civilized  and  a  barbaric  nation  may  be  very  important  to  his- 
tory, but  such  a  war  seldom  abounds  in  dramatic  incidents^  and 
one  desires  to  be  spared  the  details. 

There  are,  however,  four  subjects  of  universal  or  human  interest 
to  be  studied  in  connection  with  Caesar's  Commentaries.  One 
is  the  Roman  art  of  war,  another  is  Caesar  himself,  a  third  is  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Kelts,  a  fourth  the  civilization  of  the  old  Ger- 
mans, our  own  ancestors,  according,  at  least,  to  the  orthodox 
theory  of  Angles  and  Saxons. 

The  Roman  ait  of  war  is  not  a  subject  of  romantic  interest  any 
more  than  the  stout  pilum  or  javelin  with  its  square  handle  and 
heavy  iron  point  with  which  the  legionary  soldier  conquered  tlie 
world  is  a  romantic  weapon,  but  the  Roman  military  system  Is 
the  very  pivot  of  secular  history  and  Julius  Caesar  is  the  man  who 
turned  it  upon  its  hinges.  The  sacred  east,  wide  reaches  of  the 
wild,  portentous  north,  rugged  Spain,  the  fertile  domains  of 
Africa,  were  conquered  and  made  one  by  the  greedy,  prosaic 
Roman  soldier.  So  ancient  history  ends.  Julius  Caesar  bo 
changed  the  constitution  of  little  mob-mled  Rome  that  she  held 
her  conquests  for  five  centuries,  long  enough  to  establish  In  them 
one  body  of  laws  and  one  religion.    The  Roman  empire  fell  apart 
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and  modern  history  began.  To  me  an  image  of  the  world's  history 
is  a  sheaf  of  wheat  diverging  at  top  and  bottom  on  many  a  dif- 
ferent line,  but  held  together  in.  the  center  with,  strong  oords. 
This  is  trite  enough  to  us,  but  the  idea  is  not  so  familiar  to  our 
pupils,  and  it  is  the  one  idea  of  all  others  which  every  teacher 
of  Roman  history  or  of  Roman  thought,  by  endless  reiteration, 
should  seek  to  leave. 

In  reading  Julius  Caesar  s  Couimentiiries  we  study  Roman  war- 
fare in  the  hands  of  its  greatest  master.  In  our  first  quarter  we 
have  four  lessons  upon  the  army  that  the  words  cohort,  planiple, 
centurion,  and  the  like  may  convey  a  definite  idea  to  the  class 
from  the  first,  and  that  the  poorly-clad,  porridge-fed,  pittance- 
paid,  heavily-loaded,  all-enduring  Roman  soldier  may  have  some 
individuality  to  the  student.  We  fortify  a  camp  with  him  and 
beleaguer  a  town,  and  build  a  bridge,  and  take  our  places  in  the 
battle  array  with  our  maniples  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  checker- 
board fashion  to  face  the  gigantic  blue-eyed  barbarians  of  the 
northern  forest.  Farther  than  this  we  can  not  resurrect  him. 
Oaesar,  in  his  account  of  Gallic  war,  gives  just  one  witticism 
and  one  heroic  speech  made  by  a  common  soldier.  We  can  not 
realize  that  the  men  of  whom  so  many  hundred  fell  on  such  and 
such  an  occasion  were  persons  wfth  brothers  and  sisters,  small 
ambitions  and  heart  burnings  such  as  we  have,  that  each  was 
wounded  in  a  different  way,  and  that  as  each  lay  suffering  he 
felt  that  his  own  death  was  peculiarly  pathetic. 

In  our  second  quarter  of  Caesar,  we  have  two  lessons  on  the 
general  himself.  I  can  not  make  his  personality  very  real  to  me. 
I  know  that  he  had  a  fair  skin  and  black  eyes,  thin  angular 
features  and  a  bold  head,  that  he  was  fond  of  his  stern,  shrewd, 
aristocratic  old  mother,  that  he  was  true  to  his  friends  and  that 
he  mourned  for  his  daughter,  though  not  as  Cicero  grieved  for 
his.  For  all  this  one  can  not  feel  as  intimate  with  him  as  one 
does  with  Cicero,  or  even  with  Virgil.  He  was  not  confldential 
in  regard  to  his  ideals  or  his  estimate  of  himself  in  Cicero's 
fashion  or  in  ours. 

The  details  of  liis  ])olitical  life  are  best  sliidied  in  connection 
with  Cicero's  career.  While  the  class  is  reading  the  Ooiumen- 
taries  he  should  be  studied  merely  as  a  general  and  compared 
with  other  commanders  (particularly  with  Napoleon)  in  respect 
to  that  rapidity  of  movement  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  real 
secret  of  his  success,  in  regard  to  that  singularly  considerate 
treatment  of  the  common  soldiers  which  proceeded  from  a  mix- 
ture of  generosity  and  policy,  but  which  won  him  their  death- 
facing  devotion  and  upon  other  lines.  The  wily  Roman,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  still  more  hypocritical  John  Bull,  should  be  con- 
sidered, too,  in  his  dealings  with  savage  nations. 
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It  is  impossible  to  leaih  unything  about  Caesar's  style  to  pa^^B 
who  know  no  Liitin  author  with  which  to  compare  him.  In  read- 
ing him,  however,  much  attention  can,  is  and  should  be  given 
to  the  pi-oper  mouthing  of  that  language  which  "  by  its  sonorous, 
masculine  power,''  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  "  the  voice  of  war." 
Nothing  is  more  salutary  even  to  knowledge  of  syntax  than  com- 
mitting sentences  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  memory.  Every  word 
of  every  sentence  should  be  learned  with  ear,  tongue  and  eye. 
"Open  thy  mouth  that  thou  mayest  retain  the  subject  of  thy 
studies  and  that  it  may  remain  alive  in  thee,*'  said  the  Rabbis. 
"  Kabbi  Elieser  had  a  pupil  who  studied  without  articulating  the 
words  of  his  lessons  and  in  consequence  he  forgot  everything  in 
three  years." 

In  the  third  and  last  quarter  given  to  Caesar,  we  spend  several 
days  in  drawing  the  i>ortraits  of  our  ancestors,  the  giant  Kelt, 
with  his  shaggy  head,  tight  breeches,  checkered  tartan  plaid  and 
gold  collar,  crouching  upon  a  pile  of  wolf  skins  in  his  thatched 
hut,  carving  his  dinner  from  the  smoking  haunch,  served  him 
upon  a  spit,  and  the  brawny  German  with  his  long,  fair  locks 
reddened  and  crisped  with  strong  soap,  and  his  body  covered 
scantily  with  furs  sitting  near  the  fire  at  a  little  table  of  his 
own  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes  (a  sign  of  voiacity  in  both 
nations,  it  is  said),  taking  his  iiH^it  and  chees(\  and  sad 
to  say,  his  whisky  "straight."  "Surely  the  earth  thought  she 
was  producing  corn,"  says  Tacitus  of  this  bevei'age  new  to 
him;  "we  have  learned  how  to  make  even  water  intoxicating.^ 
Some  of  tiiese  details,  indeed,  must  be  found  by  reft?rence  to 
other  writers  than  Caesar;  many  of  tliem  aiv  from  Tac^itus,  an 
annotated  translation  of  whom  the  class  uses  in  this  connec- 
tion; but  the  chaptei-s  in  the  sixth  book  in  which  CaeSiir  tells 
of  the  customs  of  the  Gauls  and  Gennans  are  our  full(  at  author- 
ity  on  the  one  and  our  oldest  on  the*  other,  an<l  almost  our  sole 
authoi'ity  on  the  cruel  but  mighty  religion  of  Druids.  We  skip 
all  of  the  third  book  exctept  the  naval  campaign,  i*eading  instead 
of  the  parts  omitted  the  second  crossing  to  Britain  in  the  fifth 
book  and  the  chapters  mentioned  in  the  sixth.  From  the  first 
the  student  b  n.ake  a  note  of  every  clue  given  to  the  civiliz-a- 
tion  of  either  nation,  such  for  inatniice  as  th(»  boast  of  the  Ger- 
man king  Ariovistus  that  his  men  had  not  l>een  und(»r  a  roof 
for  14  years.  We  find  the  beginnings  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Eui-ope,  the  springs  of  our  American  and  English  local  self- 
government,  light  upon  the  status  of  women  in  both  early 
nations,  a  picture  of  the  blazdng  wicker  baskets  in  which  the 
Druids  sacrificed  their  human  victims,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  things  of  interest  to  every  intelligent  person.    We  are 
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doing  what  one  seldom,  doea  in  historical  study —  we  are  drinking 
at  the  fountain-head. 

I  need  no  more  than  touch  upon  Xenophon.  The  expedition 
of  the  10,000  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  interesting  story  if  it  be 
read  rapidly  enough,  and  abounds  in  material  for  character 
study.  Indeed,  its  greatest  interest  is  that  it  is  as  a  whole 
a  study  in  the  Greek  character,  combining  as  it  did  the  mercu- 
rial valor  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Frenchman  with  the 
avarice  and  curiosity  of  the  Scot.  The  curiosity  of  the  Greek 
was  the  curiosity  of  eternal  youth.  "Greece,  the  blooming 
youth  of  the  world,''  said  Hegel,  "came  in  with  the  youth  of 
Achilles  and  went  out  with  the  youth  of  Alexander."  Xeno- 
phon, himself,  saw  the  splendid  cities  of  southern  Asia  Minor, 
the  ruins  of  Mesopotamia,  the  wild  mountaineers,  the  hot  springs 
and  the  blanket-like  snows  of  the  north,  thro^igh  young  eyei^ 
poor  Xenophon  who  was  so  homesick  and  depressed  at  the 
desertion  of  I'asion  and  Xenias  that  he  made  note  of  nothing 
which  he  snw  in  paissing  through  the  beautiful  plain  wh"e!Pe 
Antioch  afterward  stood,  save  only  the  sacred  doves  and  flsh  — 
gods  of  the  Syrians  allied  as  we  know  to  that  Dagon  who  fell 
to  the  ground  before  the  God  of  Israel  in  Ashdod. 

To  sustain  interest  in  the  Anabasis  it  is  chiefly  necessary 
by  frequent  questioning  to  gather  up  and  hold  the  threads  bf 
the  story.  We  keep  a  list  of  the  places  through  which  the 
army  passed,  marking  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure,  the 
occnrroncos  and  the  remarks  of  Xenophon  in  regard  to  city, 
river  or  plain.  In  tlie  tirst  quarter,  we  devote  one  lesson  to 
a  birds-eye  view  of  Persian  history,  another  to  a  glance  at 
Greek  historv  down  to  the  Persian  wars,  a  third  to  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Elinor,  nnd  n  fourtE  to  the  struggles  between 
Greek  and  Persian,  Athenian  and  Spartan.  So  much  history 
is  necessary  to  any  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the 
Anabasis.  WTien  we  finish  the  first  book,  we  study  Cyrus  an 
the  ideal  Persian;  at  the  end  of  the  second,  we  consider 
Clearchus  as  a  tyj)ic*al  Spartan.  In  the  third  quarter,  we  have 
a  lesson  on  Xenophon's  life  and  character,  and  another  on  the 
Greek  hoplite. 

Julius  Caesar  seems  to  us  fur  inoro  the  incarnation  of  Roman 
imperinlism  than  living  man.  Cicero  stands  for  all  that  was  be«t 
in  tlie  old  R(»yniMic,  yet  he  is  to  us  far  more  than  Ihe  embodi- 
ment of  ii  principle.  He  is  a  frimd  still  wann  with  lifts  not 
noblest,  p(»r]iaps,  but  dearest  of  the  anrients.  Vain  he  may  have 
been,  but  not  with  the  hardened  conceit  which  is  so  tnily  said 
**to  carry  its  comfort  about  with  it,"  but  with  the  pathetic, 
appealing,  often   limping  vanity   which   when   wounded   we  so 
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often  see  quivering  about  the  lips  of  sensitive  people  around 
ua  VaBcillating  he  was,  cf ten,  "  sterilized  by  too  large  ideals,'* 
often  tormenting  himself  and  his  friends  quite  in  nineteenth 
century  fashion  with  questioning  whether  he  had  acted  wisely 
in  this  case  and  that,  but  both  his  exile  and  his  death  were 
due  to  action  fearless  and  decided  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
Caesar,  lie  was  inconsistent  in  his  feeling  tow^ard  public  men 
such  as  Caesar  and  Pompey,  at  one  time  lilled  with  distrust,  at 
another  carried  away  by  sudden  admiration  and  confidence, 
and,  therefore,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  have  been  grossly  insin- 
cere. Sad  to  say  he  was  often  betrayed  into  saying  what  was 
not  ti-ue,  simply  by  the  fact  that  he  could  eay  it  well,  a  fault 
from  which  few  witty  and  eloquent  people  are  wholly  free.  In 
his  letters  to  Atticus  he  was  unwise  enough  to  lay  bare  his 
soul.  There  w^e  see  some  shabby  feelings,  some  mean  impulses, 
but  we  do  not  judge  ourselves  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  selfish 
thoughts  and  detestable  suggestions  which  come  into  our  minds 
unless  they  bear  fruit  in  action. 

To  the  man  who  wrote  of  his  little  boy  as  "the  honey-sweet 
Cicero,  that  most  aristocratic  child,"  and  proudly  allowed  him 
to  scrawl  a  message  to  Atticus  in  faltering  Greek,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  own  letter,  to  Cicero  who  spoke  of  his  gay-covered  parch- 
ments as  "  the  atnil  of  his  house,"  to  the  dt  a  rted,  sorely  disap- 
pointed, ailing,  fast-aging  man  who  mourned  for  Tullia  in  the 
grove  at  Astura,  we  draw  very  near  across  the  centuriea  like 
many  of  us  he  spent  his  life  in  gathering  up  the  fragments  of 
broken  toys  wnth  bleeding  fingers,  like  many  of  us  he  stained 
much  of  his  best  work  with  fretful  tears.  It  is  a  thousand 
I»itiefl  tliat  his  ess«ny  on  consolation  is  lost.  This  is  his  view  of 
death:  "How  can  any  life  be  calletl  lonjr  in  which  there  is  an 
c»nd?  T\r»5en  this  comes,  all  the  pleasures  of  the  pa»st  shall  seem 
as  nothing,  because  there  is  none  to  be."  Most  human  senti- 
ment! Whatever  evidence  there  mav  be  that  Cicero  faintlv 
trusted  a  larger  hope,  he  was  not  j>ious  like  Virgil,  only 
intensely,  pre-eminently  human. 

Dnrinp:  11i(»  first  fpiartcM'  {jivon  in  Cicei^o,  my  classes  master 
a  short,  roufrh  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  Koman  ivpub- 
\\(\  and  loam  tlio  causes,  social,  political,  and  moral  for  the 
anarchy  in  which  it  ended.  In  the  second  quarter,  thoy  read 
SallusT  s  Catilino  in  translation,  and  on  finishing  the  fourth  Cati- 
line oraticn,  tliey  make  an  ontline  of  tho  conspiracy.  In  t'lis 
quarter,  also,  they  read  the  oration  for  Archias,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  mendacious  and  servile  Greeks  of  Cicero's  time  and 
a  birds-eye  view  of  Koman  literature  as  a  whole.  They  learn 
the  causes  for  its  rise  and  decay,  what  were  its  excelleiidee  and 
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its  defects,  at  what  period  of  the  world's  history  it  has  held 
the  ascendancy  over  Grei^k  and  why,  when  its  three  classic 
periods  began  and  ended,  wh<Te  the  writers  whose  name»  are 
most  familiar  sure  to  be  plac*ed,  and  some  definite  asaodation 
T^'ith  each  of  them. 

In  the  thii-d  qiiai  tor  wo  road  soanetinie-*  oiit*  oni  ion,  somrtini'  s 
another,  and  a  letter  or  two,  have  mcin*  pi^oso  conipositiim  than  at 
any  time  In  the  « oni*se,  and  devote  onr  span*  time  to  Oicoro's 
life  and  ch«iracior.  We  make  a  table  in  three  colnnms,  pnltiug 
the  events  of  (  ji'»sar's  life  in  one,  of  Cicero's  in  another,  and 
events  of  inlorcst  ti  i.o  h  in  a  third,  ])laoinir  events  of  the  same 
year  in  liorizontal  lin<*  with  each  other.  If  the  main  points  of 
this  tabh'  are  mastered,  the  pupil  has  a  knowledge,  clear  If  uol^ 
profoimd,  of  the  most  stirring  but  most  ontjingled  i)eriofl  of 
Roman  historv. 

When  asked  upon  e>.arjini!tion  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  NMrgil's 
personality.  I   tliink  no  pupil  of  min<*  ever  failed  to  /uako  ihis 
answer:     **ITe  was  thin,  tall  and  dark.     He  was  gentle,  modest 
and  deeply  K'li^ijous,  l»ut  was  bashful  and  awkwa  d  in  s(M:ie:y. 
He  thought  he  could  loam  something  from  eveiyone.    He  was 
fond  of  i)hilosophy.     Tie  had  bad  health,  suffering  much  from 
headache  and  weak  digestion.''     Tlio  students  usually  remember 
also  the  loss  of  his  anc^'stral  fanu,  his  position  at  the  emperor's 
roui't,  his  pursuits  on  his  estate  near  XJiples,  the  circumstances 
f>f  his  death  and  th(»  superstitious  reverence  paid  hi'u  bv  m^di'val 
peasants  at  his  tomb,  and  h<:w  he  "y)ir>duc(»d  vei-ses  by  licking 
them  into  shape  fiis  a  bear  does  h's  cubs  "  (mcxlo  atqiie  ritu  ursino) 
com])aring  him  with  Tx)r(l  Tonnysou,  who  used  to  smoke  11  pipes 
cvcT  QUO  line.     This  is  the  kind  of  infdrinatiou  in  n^gard  to  dead 
authors  which  makes  an   indelible  iiiipress'on  on   the  youthful 
mind,  but  it  is  also  Ihe  kind   which  the  poet  laureate  in  his 
elegant  tabletalk  charact(nized  as  a  proces^i  of  ripping  fig»  open, 
saying  that  he  thanked  (!( d  Almiirhty  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Rhakes|)eare  except  his  works.     Tlie  nature  of  the  epic,  natural 
and  artificial,  the  reasons  for  YirgiVs  choice  of  a  subject,  the 
imjyerial  idea  embodied  in  the  Aeneid,  such  matters  aii  theee  my 
pupils  grasp  but  inipei'fectly.    Xeverthrless  their  teaicher  strives 
firmly  to  implant  in  their  memories  a  few  simple  sentences  in 
regard  to  the  aim,  spirit  and  scope  of  the  great  poem,  trusting 
that  these  germs  may  sometime  grow  into  Fomething  co^nprehen- 
sible.    When  beginning  Virgil   we  uBUially   spend  four  or  five 
days  upon  this  preliminary  work,  and  upon  the  most  familiar 
legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  studying  them  not  from  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  but  from  the  youthful  standpoint,  from 
which  the  story  is  all  in  all.    This  is  the  more  necessary  as  some 
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of  my  pupils  have  never  heard  the  name  of  one  classic  god,  bat 
assure  me  that  Venus  is  a  city,  and  Mercury,  **  what  is  in  the 
thermometer."  In  beginning  Homer,  then,  little  time  need  be 
spent  upon  his  theology,  since  thje  age-wide  differi nee  between 
his  conception  of  the  Olympic  gcds  and  VirgiFs  my  pupilB  hare 
not  literary  feeling  enough  to  understand.  We  spend  a  day, 
however,  upon  the  development  and  present  state  of  the  Iloiiiierio 
question,  and  another  in  lesiming  wh^t  great  men  have  said 
about  translating  Homer,  and  about  his  style. 

In  studying  Homer  and  Viigil  onr  questions  are  less  logioally 
arranged  than  those  upon  the  prose  writera  The  answers  form 
a  sort  of  jelly-cake  of  general  infoimation  on  the  customs,  legends 
and  beliefs  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  sandwiched  with 
notes  vt-poR  the  literary  beauties  of  the  passages  most 
lately  read.  Homer  gives  us  artlessly  but  "  with,  the 
minuteness  of  a  Flemish  x>ainter"  the  earliest  descrip- 
tion we  possess  of  the  life  of  an  Aryan  nation.  Virg^ 
transfers  the  customs  of  the  men  for  whom  he  wrote  to 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  incidentally  gives  us  many  a  pdoture 
of  Eoman  life.  The  epic  largeness  of  scope  in  Virgil  is  historical 
and  not  sociologicaJ,  if  I  may  put  it  so.  As  but  a  sixteentli  of 
Homer  is  read  in  school  it  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  ooorte 
to  read  other  parts  of  the  poems  in  translation,  and  to  spend  sev- 
eral lessons  continuously  in  studying  the  civilization  of  the 
Homeric  Greeks.  In  Virgil  such  studies  may  be  made  here  and 
there  throughout  the  course.  For  example,  the  last  scene  in  the 
first  book  is  that  of  an  Augustan  banquet  Here  may  be  made 
an  excursus  on  Roman  feasts  and  cooking.  Some  one  says  that 
we  receive  from  the  Romans  their  laws  md  their  ocokery.  This 
statement  young  students  consider  siirprising  when  they  learn 
that  the  Romans  used  honey  instead  of  sugar,  which  was  an 
expensive  drug  brought  from  Arabia,  and  olive  oil  instead  of 
butter,  which  they  used  for  phisteis.  Tlie  Greek?*,  for  that  mat- 
ter, disliked  butter  also,  speaking  as  disdainfully  of  the  b1ltte^ 
eating  Thracians  as  we  might  of  the  puppy-dog-eating  Chinese. 
We  study  Roman  w^eddings  while  reading  the  fourth  book,  fnne* 
rals  where  Misenus  is  burned  in  the  sixth,  oracles  in  the  third, 
games  in  the  fifth,  and  so  on. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  time,  we  note  each  incident  which  Virgil 
has  borrowed  from  Homer,  marking  the  advance  of  thought 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  part.  The  most  instnrotlYe 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  visit  of  ITlysBes  to  the 
dead  and  that  of  Aeneas.  Ulysses  sailed  to  the  western  shore  of 
the  western  ocean  to  a  land  eternally  overhung  with  mists  and 
vapors,  and  dug  a  trench,  and  poured  blood  into  it,  and  the  somb 
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of  the  departed  came  and  drank  of  the  gore  and  were  strength- 
ened to  converse  with  him.  VirgiPs  Hades  is  underground,  a  land 
of  distinct  geography  and  elaborate  rewards  and  punishments. 
In  Homer's  Hades  there  are  no  jaws  haunted  with  impalpable 
mo(D0ters,  no  Charon,  no  Cerebuis,  no  iron  deep-vaulted  prisooa 
with  its  moat  of  whirling  flame.  There  are  no  abodes  peculiarly 
blest,  but  Acliilles  would  rather  be  the  x)O0i^est  of  serfs  on  earth 
than  lord  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  dead. 

In  the  po(*ms  both  of  Virgil  and  Homer  one  finds  many  a  sup- 
rival  of  distinctly  savage  rites  and  beliefs.  These  should  always 
be  noted  on  account  of  their  importance  to  a  true  and  simple 
yiew  of  classic  mytliology.  Mark,  for  instance,  the  viands  offered 
At  Anchises'  tomb,  or  the  bowls  of  warm  milk  and  blood  poured 
out  for  rolvdoinis.  Here  we  have  a  feast  of  the  dead,-,the  idea 
that  the  souls  of  the  material  object  may  be  of  comfort  to  thie 
soul  of  the  departed,  found  in  every  savage  nation,  and  yet  sur- 
Tlving  among  people  by  no  means  savage.  We  still  hare  it  in  a 
grotesque  fomi  among  the  Russians,  where  on  parents'  days  the 
peasants  "howl"  for  the  dead,  set  out  upon  the  grave  a  cloth 
containinjx  ^injrerbi^Md,  o^gs,  cun^d-tarts,  and  vodka  or  whisky, 
and  after  the  weeping  is  over  eat  up  the  provisions,  sipping  the 
vodka,  if  the  departed  friends  were  fond  of  a  glass,  with  the 
ejaculation,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  be  his!  He  loved  a  drink, 
the  deceased  ! ''  We  still  have  it  in  a  pathetic  form  in  this  dirge 
of  the  Sicilian  shepiherds  quoted  by  Andrew  Lang,  "  O  light  of 
my  eyes,  what  gift  shall  I  send  thee,  what  offering  to  the  other 
world?  The  apple  fadeth,  the  quince  decayeth,  and  one  by  one 
they  fall,  the  petals  of  the  rose.  I  will  send  thee  my  tears  shed 
on  a  napkin  and  what  though  that  bumeth  in  the  flame  if  my 
tears  reach  thee  in  the  other  world." 

Enough  passages  should  be  read  from  a  translation  of  Homer 
to  make  the  pereonalities  of  his  most  important  heroes  distinoft; 
the  daBhlng  Achilles  with  his  boyish  ill-humor,  the  somewhat 
grasping  and  common-place  Agamemnon  who  yet  had  the  savoir 
faire  of  his  high  position  when  he  was  not  crossed,  MenelanSy 
true-hearted  gentleman  of  what  already  in  young  Greece 
was  the  *old  school,  the  hard-headed  and  withal  rather  hard- 
hearted Ulysses  who  yet  at  the  prospect  of  misfoirtune  could 
sit  weeping  on  the  bed  and  wish  no  more  to  live  nor  behold  thie 
light  of  the  sun.  Above  all,  the  volatile,  blubbering,  generio 
Greek  of  Homer  should  be  distinct,  fond  of  excitement  but  sub- 
ject to  panics,  fond  of  huge  joints  of  roast  beef  and  pork,  yet 
exquisite  in  his  table  manners,  tender  to  his  own  children,  but 
mtiilessly  slaying  those  of  his  enemies  and  neglecting  those  of 
his  dead  friends. 
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It  is  often  and  truly  said  that  Virgil's  characters  are  not 
lifelike.  An  exception  must  be  made  of  Dido.  Few  tragic  poets 
could  have  entered  moix?  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  an  agonized 
woman  than  Virgil  did  into  hei*s,  from  the  morning  wlien  she 
revealed  in  her  conversation  with.  Anna  the  conflict  in  her  breast 
between  desire  and  compunction  toward  the  memory  of  her  first 
love,  and  when  at  a  word  of  encouragement  from  ber  sister  she 
hastened  to  sacrifice  with.  neiTOus  eagerness,  through  all  the 
ebbings  and  flowings  of  her  passion,  to  that  other  dawn  when  she 
ascended  her  funeral  pile,  and  saw  all  her  past  life  in  the  flash- 
light of  death. 

In  describing  this  last  morning,  Virgil  uses  words  of  color, 
noteworthy  in  Mm  because  so  sparingly  employed.  Aurora, 
he  tells  us,  left  the  saiTix)n  bed  of  Tithonus  and  spiinkled  the 
earth  with  light  and  the  dawn  began  to  whiten.  Virgil,  cur 
pupils  should  notice,  shows  a  civilized  conception  of  color  where 
he  uses  it  at  all.  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  has  a  keen 
perception  of  light  and  dark,  calls  oil  ix>sy,  wood  and  stone 
violet,  and  even  wine-colored. 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  make  a  study  of  other  descriptiv'C 
adjecti\^es  used  by  both  writers,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
appallingly  negative  ones  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  passage  into 
the  world  of  tlie  dead,  "  silent,"  "  dark,"  "  i-emote,"  "  empty."  We 
make  lists  of  "pictui*es"  also,  such  for  instance  as  the  scene 
which  Aeneas  saw  on  the  last  night  of  Troy  when  his  goddess 
mother  snatdied  away  the  cloud  which  darkened  his  mortal 
vision,  and  he  beheld  amid  ruin  and  conflagration  the  Shadowy 
but  awful  fonns  of  the  gods  hostile  to  Tmv.  As  vivid  a  picture 
we  have  of  the  abodes  of  the  bl(«s^d  in  book  sixth.  The  elements 
are  gretm  fields,  riMileta,  tawny  sands,  whispering  groves,  a  con- 
trast to  the  golden  city  of  early  Christian  faith  and  hope. 

With  Homer  and  Virgil  our  task  ends.  The  Homeric  songs 
are  tlie  poems  of  the  world's  wild  youth.  Their  inten»st  for  boys 
and  girls  is  imuKKliate,  as  great  but  no  greati^r  than  it  is  for 
world-weariod  men  and  women.  The  *^ bright  speed"  of  the 
style  is  easily  realized.  That  VirgiPs  style  is  somewhat  arti- 
ficial the  young  student  unconsciously  testifies  by  his  temptation 
to  make  naughty  paixxlies.  Yet  in  Virgil,  any  heart  which  has 
so  ho]XHl  and  yearned  may  find  a  longing  exi)ectation  of  peace 
on  earth  and  life  beyond  which  was  unknown  to  any  oriht*r 
classic  poet.  l>on  the  HoiiK^ric  poems  the  dew  drops  and  the 
sunris(»  light  li<^  forever.  Virgil  was  of  thoee  who,  before  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day,  watch  the  gushing  east  and  the  paling 
star.  i 

Announcements  wctc  h(H'e  made  at  this  ]>oint  by  the  president, 
concerning  the  s(»8Rioii   of  the  Now  York  State  Art  Teachers' 
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AjBsocSatioin  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  transportation  agent 
Cooper  concerning  rates  and  routes  to  the  national  edu<^ational 
meeting  at  Asbury  Park. 

President  Hardy. — Not  long  ago  one  of  our  commissioners  of 
education  of  the  city  of  New  York  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  educational  coumiunity  a  great  and  crying  evil.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  by  the  New  York  principals,  was  heralded  by  the 
press  throughout  the  country  and  moTements  inaugurated  in  all 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  going  so  far  west  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  gentleman  who  so  generously  gave  his  time  and 
attention  to  this  matt(T  we  haie  with  us  this  morning  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Charles  Bulklcy 
Hubbell,  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hubbell  said. —  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kindly  and 
courteous  words  of  introduction.  I  can  not  expect  to  interest 
and  delight  you  as  the  gentleman  last  did,  wlio  unfolded  to  you 
his  ideas  of  a  gi-eat  city  univei'sity;  nor  can  I  expect  to  charm 
and  delight  you  as  that  young  woman  has  by  that  most  delightful 
paper  upon  the  charms  and  usefulness  of  the  classics,  who  has 
just  withdrawn  from  this  J)la.tfoiPm.  It  has  rather  been  reserved 
for  me  as  is  the  custom  at  the  Egyptian  feast,  at  this  point,  to 
bring  forth  the  skeleton  that  shall  remind  you  that  not  eveiy- 
thing  to  be  considered  at  the  feast  is  of  this  same  ebarming  order. 
And  again  I  relied  somewhat  upon  my  belief  that  at  least  among 
the  ladies  my  masked  subject  might  create  sufficient  curiosity 
to  bring  you  before  me  in  the  numbers  that  I  now  see.  I  have 
not  been  disappointed. 

Paper  of  Ciiarlks  Bui.kley  Hubbell. 

A  Needed  Reform. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  confess  to  a 
'eeling  of  earnest  s\'mpathy  with  tlbe  sentiment  that 
'ell  fr^ni  the  scholarly  lips  of  Columbia's  gifted  presi- 
lent  last  night,  when  he  said  that  in  hirj  presence  he 
lould  not  escape  a  feeling  of  nwo  as  he  reflected  how 
largely  you  controlled  the  destinies  of  thousands  of  oi:r 
'uture  citizens,  and  tlirough  them  the  State.  Association 
with  you  for  several  years  in  the  humble  capacity  of  school  coni- 
nissioner  has  not  t<'nded  to  less<»n  tliat  feeling  as  it  goes  out  to 
rou  and  the  members  of  your  guild. 

You  are  indeed  the  standing  anuy  of  the  republic,  although 
rou  use  in  your  wai*fnre  books  and  not  bjivonets,  brains  and  not 
)ullets,  making  comniou  enemy  with  vice  and  ignoitince  wh(»i*- 
jver  found.  As  we  gaze  with  appvln^nision  upon  that  blood- 
•ed  cloud  that  is  all  too  far  up  in  th<»  western  skies,  and  then  con- 
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template  the  peaceful  if  troubled  atmosphere  that  envelops  otff 
Empire  State,  who  will  deny  that  the  influenees  of  the  New  Yori 
publio  school  teacher  and  the  New  York  public  school  system 
has  not  contributed  much  to  the  well-rounded  citizenship  and 
manliness  of  our  workmen,  that  in  times  like  these  painful  ones 
we  are  now  ondurinjij,  causes  them  to  think  some  of  their  duties 
as  well  as  of  their  rif^hts.  Education  after  all  is  the  great  pre- 
server of  the  iM^ace,  and  I  still  think  that  the  pedagogue  may  be 
a  more  ellicic^nt  j::uardian  than  the  policeman. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  appear  before  this  the  most 
important  jxHlagogic  organization  in  our  State,  as  one  of  those 
who  will  address  its  members,  nor  would  1  presume  to  do  so  on 
any  subject  relating  solely  to  scholastic  instruction.  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  education  even  in  our  public  schools  is  a  far  more 
comprehensive  thing  man  instruction,  that  me  acquirement  of 
wisdom  is  far  more  important  than  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
although  I  can  hope  to  add  little  to  your  stock  of  either,  that  as 
a  layman  I  venture  to  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  school- 
masters abroad. 

In  elementary  and  secondary  education  there  is  a  philosophy 
that  is  not  limited  by  schoolhouse  walls,  and  while  "  needed 
reforms  "  urged  by  wandering  school  commissioners  may  be  prop- 
erly regarded  with  suspicion,  I  yet  hope  that  you  will  "hear  me 
for  my  cause,"  for  I  am  persuaded  that  I  can  persuade  you  that 
It  is  a  good  one,  if  you  are  not  already  enlisted  under  its  banner. 

The  day  when  the  object  of  an  education  was  believed  to  be 
to  equip  a  man  to  earn  a  living  has  passed,  and  we  now  under- 
stand that  the  great  function  of  an  education  is  to  teach  men 
how  to  live  rather  than  how  to  make  a  living.  The  justification 
and  object  of  public  instruction  supported  by  general  taxation 
in  a  free  goveniment  is  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  land  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  to  intelligently  discharge  its  obligations 
and  enjoy  its  blessings.  The  stability  of  our  institutions  rests 
upon  the  intelligence  and  purity  of  our  citizenship,  the  State  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  creation,  building  up  and  maintenance 
of  good,  strong  manly  character  among  its  growing  youth.  Never 
in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  greater  need  of  men 
of  character  in  every  walk  and  condition  of  life  than  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  Boys  must  be  taught  concerning  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  duties  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow-men. 

Most  thinking  men  of  every  religious  belief  admit  that  the  best 
possible  results  of  education  can  only  be  attained  with  religion 
as  the  basal  principle,  but  most  loyal  religionists  esteem  their 
ewn  religion  the  best  and  do  not  want  their  children  brought  under 
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the  infinence  of  any  other  in  their  school  lives.  Therefore,  it  had 
bappened  that  most  bi*oad-thinkiDg  men,  whatever  their  religion 
may  be,  have  joined  in  a  common  expression  of  opinion  coucem- 
ing  that  subject,  and  claim  our  public  schools  now  and  ever  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  republic,  free  for  rich  and  poor,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  Pagan  or  Jew,  the  nursery  of  American  patriotism, 
the  cradle  of  American  citizenship,  the  hope  of  the  American 
nation,  it  is  there  our  children  meet  on  common  ground.  The 
babel  of  tongues  is  forgotten  in  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon;  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spaniard  and  the  people  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  are  all  made  one  people,  and  that  people  know 
but  one  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  one  country  — 
America.  Men  thinking  thus  have  concluded  that  the  perma- 
nency of  our  public  school  system  is  safer  without  religious 
instruction  and  reluctantly  decide  in  the  interest  of  all  to  go  on 
without  it,  leaving  its  fostering  care  to  the  church  and  family. 
We  need  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  little  stock  of  elementary 
knowledge  per  capita  does  not  of  itself  make  an  orderly  com- 
munity, nor  does  it.  unaccompanied  by  moral  influence,  I  think, 
CMiterially  lessen  the  vice  or  cnme  of  a  given  locality,  except 
so  far  as  it  may  be  achieved  thi*ough  the  influence  of  good  litera- 
ture. Your  honored  president's  valuable  paper  delivered  here 
a  year  or  two  since  on  that  subject  was  very  convincing.  Shall 
we  abandon  all  definite  efforts  at  character  building  in  our  school 
days  because  n^ligion  is  barred  at  our  school  doors?  Surely 
humanity,  religion  itself  and  our  common  interests  forbid.  A 
sodden  criminal  is  less  dangerous  in  a  community  than  a  clever 
knave. 

Is  it  not,  thwefore,  the  business  of  those  concerned  with  public 
Bohool  insi  ruction  to  undertake  by  every  proper  method  th«»  build- 
ing up  of  that  most  important  part  of  every  man's  being,  his  charac- 
ter? Any  education  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  that  falls  short  of 
*  the  even  development  v.f  the  phys'oil,  intelhutual  ar»d  moral  being 
of  every  one  brought  under  its  care,  so  far  forth  fails  of  its  per- 
fect achievement.  Faulty  physical  development  makes  burdens 
for  the  State  to  sustain  in  infirmaries  and  hospitals,  faulty  devel- 
opment in  cliaracter  makes  vicious  men  and  criminals,  and  men 
without  the  capacity  to  think  and  reason  are  the  prey  of  dema- 
gogues, walking  delegates  and  political  green-goods  men. 

The  State  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  the  prosperity  of  its 
individual  citizens  so  long  as  they  do  not  become  a  burden  upon 
its  bounty,  lut  it  is  concerned  that  every  one  of  its  citizens  shall 
intelligently  and  conscientiously  discharge  his  obligations  and 
exercise  his  privileges  so  that  the  greatest  good  shall  come  to 
the  greatest  number.    Sound  bodies,  sound  minds  and  sound 
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morals  must  prevail  in  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  or  the  very 
existenre  of  the  State  is  imperiled.  Our  public  schools  must 
be  the  nursery  of  all  these  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  greatest  des- 
tiny. If  there  is  any  vice,  habit  or  immoral  tendency  that  appears 
among  the  youth  intrusted  to  our  care  it  is  our  duty  by  every 
means  applicable  to  stamp  it  out,  at  the  same  time  i-eading  the 
lesson  of  its  indulgence.  And  this  bringrs  me  up  to  the  discus- 
sion cf  my  subject,  "A  Needed  Refonu.''  Within  the  past  10 
years  a  vice  has  appeared  among  our  American  youth  that 
menaces  the  growth  and  development  of  our  young  citizens  in  all 
the  three  departments  of  their  being  that  I  hiive  heretofore  dwelt 
upon.  That  immaculate  roll  of  cheap  tobacco  and  white  paper 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  menace  to  the  immature  youth  of  our 
country  than  anything  else  that  can  be  named.  The  vice  in  its 
relation  to  the  use  of  tobacco  is  a  specific  one,  and  the  cigarette 
smoker  is  not  content  unless  he  can  pump  down  into  the  smallest 
lobules  of  his  lungs  the  poisonous  vapor  that  is  soon  distributed 
with  its  death-dealing  effects  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  body. 
Its  prevalence  has  become  so  widespr(»ad  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  has  reached  the  dignity  of  a  national  evil.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  lads  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
inhaling  their  cigarettes  on  the  streets  with  all  the  nonchalance 
of  a  veteran.  In  the  presence  of  this  audience  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  evils  of  this  distressing  vice;  you  know  the  victim  and 
you  know  the  dreadful  penalty  he  pays  for  his  indulgence;  he  has 
sat  before  every  one  of  you,  palefaced,  sallow  and  listless.  You 
have  seen  him  grow  inattentive  to  his  studies,  gradually  losing 
the  power  of  application  and  concentration  of  mind;  you  have 
heard  his  cigarette  cough,  you  have  observed  how  from  a  bnght, 
promising  boy  he  has  at  length  tarried  with  the  laggards  of  his 
class,  then  joined  the  truants  and  finally  disappeai'cd,  a  broken- 
down  wreck,  perhaps  before  he  was  15  year-s  of  age,  character, 
health  and  brain  and  will  power  gonc^  a  wor.-e  than  wreck,  a 
cigarette  fiend. 

*'  111  habit«(  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
A.8  brooks  to  the  river  run,  rivers  to  the  seas." 

Deceit  and  dishonesty  accompany  the  indulgence  of  the  vice, 
for  sen^iible  pai'ents  will  not  supply  UKmey  with  which  to  pur- 
chase such  vapory  damnation;  Jind  the  natural  result  is  that  the 
boy  w^hose  cigai^ette  appetite  is  well  formed  generally  has  to 
steal  to  gratify  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  applies  to  every  l>oy  who  inhales  cigarettes,  but  I 
do  say,  without  f(*ar  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  a  picture  of  no 
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exaggerated  details  of  thousands  of  boys  throughout  the  country 
who  are  enslaved  by  this  wi-etched  habit  How  shall  we  fight 
this  vice  that  is  so  interfering  with  the  development  of  manli- 
ness, good  health  and  good  character  in  our  boys?  Many  of  the 
States  have  passed  stringent  laws  prohibiting  both  the  sale 
of  and  use  of  cigarettes  by  boys  under  16,  but  alas,  like  many 
of  our  laws  they  seem  to  be  made  only  to  be  bit>ken; 

It  occuri^  to  some  of  us  down  in  that  Nazareth,  out  of 
which  some  of  you  think  no  good  can  come,  that  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  evil  was  to  create  a  sentiment  against  it  among 
the  boys  themselves,  start  a  moral  or  ethical  movement  going 
among  them  and  let  them  work  out  their  ovm  salvation.  You 
teachers  of  New  York,  know  whether  so  far  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess or  not.  In  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  nearly  40,000 
boys  of  all  races,  religious  beliefs  and  previous  conditious  and 
dej^reos  of  fed-.iliidv  to  the  cigarette,  who  have  responded  to 
the  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  their  young  manhood  and 
have  declared  their  unwillingness  to  endanger  their  usefulness 
as  citizens  by  indulging  such  a  vicious  habit  longer.  It  was  my 
privilege  before  school  closed  to  address  over  5,000  of  our  New 
York  school  boys  in  a  single  week,  in  6hampioning  this  cause. 
I  reminded  them  of  their  obligation  to  the  State,  in  return  for 
her  generosity  in  giving  them,  free  education  to  be  able  to  con- 
tnbute  to  the  commonweal,  sound  bodies,  sound  minds  and 
manly  character.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  re8])onaive  set 
of  bovs  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  our  New  York 
school  boys.  Do  you  remember  how  your  eyes  dimmed  as  you 
saw  regiment  after  I'egiment  of  them  march  do^vn  Fifth  avenue 
during  the  rolumbian  celebration,  and  do  you  remember  how  you 
consecrated  yourselves  anew  to  the  great  cause  which  had  for  its 
object,  makinc:  good  citizens  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  marched  in  solid  phalanx  bt^fore  yonr  eyes?  Lc»t  the 
school  hoys  of  our  State  get  hold  of  an  impulse  that  goes  for 
better  li\ing,  better  work  and  higher  character,  and  who  can 
tell  what  such  a  moral  force  shall  accomplish?  Surely  a  good 
impulse  is  the  best  thing  tliat  a  boy  or  a  man  can  get  out  of 
an  education. 

And  so  we  formed  the  anti-cigarette  leagues,  and  they 
extended  over  all  the  country.  Each  league  has  its  president, 
secretary  and  council,  and  every  member  has  pledged  himself 
to  abstain  from  indulging  in  this  lice  and  to  use  his  influence 
in  preventing  others  from  practicing  it.  Each  member  proudly 
w^ears  the  white  diamond-shaped  button  of  the  order,  and  very 
few  of  llit'iii  hiiv  tl<r<;  been  who  have  had  their  decorations 
strip]>ed   off   from   falling   from    grace.     Any    body    of   men    or 
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boys  baiiiled  togetlier  for  a  good  common  pui*pose  naturally  liiid 
other  good  causes  and  pui-poses  pressing  upon  them,  and  almost 
unoonsciously  are  brought  under  their  influences.  There  is  a 
distinct  pedagogic  value  in  the  organization  of  the  leagues. 
Elections  for  offices  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacheiTd,  parliamentary  methods  are  studied  and  observed  in  the 
oonduct  of  their  mc^etings,  minutes  are  carefully  kept  and  writ- 
ten out  and  a  new  element  of  importance  is  introduced  in  the 
■ohool  life.  Interest  is  maintained  by  forming  debate  clubs, 
military  companies  and  physical  drill  clubs;  and  in  some  of 
the  schools  the  principals  tell  me  a  new  and  better  atmosphere 
b  observable. 

This  is  my  cause.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  gi^eat  moral  one  in 
which  we  can  all  unite  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  health, 
brighter  minds  and  better  character  to  the  American  boy  wiiom 
we  all  love.  At  pit^sent  this  movement  is  revolving  upon  the 
piTOt  of  a  cigarette;  it  can  not  succeed  without  your  full  sym- 
pathy, co-operation  and  support.    Are  you  with  us? 

This  paper  brought  out  the  following  discu^ssion: 

Major  Stowitz,  of  Buffalo. — This  is  a  good  work.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept. 
How  is  it  that  our  teachers  can  smoke  a  cigar?  I  have 
reproved  my  fellow  teachers  on  the  streets  of  Buffalo  while 
tmoking  cigars.  How  can  we  advance  this  reform  in  the  child, 
if  we  have  not  got  will  power  enough  to  set  him  a  good 
example  by  not  smoking  the  cigar?  TTow^  is  he  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  effect  on  his  organization  of  the  cigar  and  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  cigarette? 

Principal  Cheney,  of  Cortland. — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
of  us  who  do  not  smoke  w^ho  have  associated  with  the  members 
of  this  association  who  do  smoke,  many  of  them  successful 
and  capable  teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  can  be  con- 
ylnced  that  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  of  smoking. 

I  have  conversed  very  much  with  those  of  my  friends  who 
love  their  cigars  with  reference  to  this  particular  question; 
but  with  reference  to  the  one  that  has  been  so  ably  and  clearly 
presented  by  the  commissioner  of  education  from  the  city  of 
New  York  I  think  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
whatever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  any  length 
of  time  in  the  schoolroom,  and  have  watched  this  habit  among 
the  bovs  who  have  come  under  our  care,  have  seen  the  baleful 
consequences  that  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  natures  of  these  boys. 
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Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  in  some  measure  to 
crystallize  our  opinion  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject, 
I  have  very  crudely  drawn  a  resolution  pledging  our  help  as 
teachers  in  the  abolition  of  cigarette  smoking  among  the  young. 

Principal  Adams,  of  Bi-ooklyn. — While  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
defend  smoking,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  patriotism.  I  will 
make  a  confession:  I  never  smoked  a  cigar  or  used  a  pipe  until 
I  went  into  the  service  of  my  country;  and  while  1  was  there 
serving  I  acquired  the  habit,  and  have  kept  it  up  to  the  present 
time;  and  it  seems  rather  harsh  to  make  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  I  believe  that 
there  is  quite  a  number  of  my  associates  here  who  do  smoke. 
I  do  not  know  but  we  may  set  a  bad  example  by  smoking  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  greater  resolution  and  quit  it.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  several  years  ago  that  it  was  a  wasted  effort 
and  concluded  it  better  to  save  the  young.  It  is  outside  of  our 
business  to  pass  resolutions  to  reform  the  men  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
tobacco  smoking  on  the  part  of  men.  Now,  I  do  not  say  this 
in  defense  of  the  habit  of  smoking;  but  I  say  it  that  we  may  not 
make  ourselves  appear  before  the  public  as  we  ought  not  to 
appear. 

Principal  Cheney,  of  Cortland. —  T  would  like  to  state  in  defense 
of  the  position  I  took  that  if  we  go  into  this  matter  of  cigar 
smoking  we  will  ^et  into  a  tangle.  My  position  is  that  the  point 
upon  which  wo  can  agree  is  something  wo  can  secure  utterance 
to  hero,  that  will  have  effect  with  the  teachers  of  the  State  and 
have  practical  results. 

Upon  motion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  intention  to  bring  up  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session  an  amendment  to  Article  IV  of  the  constitution, 
to  the  effect  that  after  the  word  "treasurer,"  the  words  "an 
avssistant  treasurer  "  should  be  inserted. 

President  Hardy  said. — The  school  system  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  probably  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
elaborate  system  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  a 
great  cosmopolitan  city  like  New  York,  with  its  colossal  and  dif- 
ferent centers  of  population  with  conditions  entirely  different 
within  a  few  blocks  and  with  various  schoolhouses,  there  Is  a 
study  in  school  matters  that  exceeds  in  importance  any  other 
system  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Now,  we  have  a  gentleman  with  us  this  morning  who  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  go  from  platform  to  platform  throughout 
the  United  States  in  order  to  secure  a  reputation  that  ia  almost 
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national.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  following  of  any  superintendent  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  teachers  from  New 
York  emphasize,  that  we  are  loyal  and  have  always  been  loyal, 
true  and  faithful  to  our  superintendent.  He  has  our  entire  con- 
fidence in  every  respect.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
now  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  John  Jasper,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  York  city. 

Superintendent  Jasper  said. —  Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Teach- 
ers.—  This  is  my  first  visit  to  take  part  in  the  convention.  When 
I  tell  you  that  we  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  little  over  5,000 
teachers;  when  I  tell  you  that  we  had  last  year  over  300,000  dif- 
ferent pupils  under  instruction,  and  when  I  tell  you  furthermore 
that  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  city  superinrendent,  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  faults  of  the  system,  you  can  readily  understand 
why  I  remain  so  much  at  my  post  of  duty. 

SUPSBINTSNDSKT  JaSPSB's   PaPSR. 

Compulsory  Education. 

Education  in  its  relation  to  the  public  welfare  is  viewed  much 
in  the  same  light  as  are  matters  which  concern  the  public  health 
or  even  the  convenience  of  the  people  at  large.  The  theory  of 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  of  the  sacredness  of  personal 
rights  has  no  strength  when  placed  in  opposition  to  regulations 
which  should  be  enforced  to  guard  the  community  against  the 
contagion  of  disease  or  the  contamination  of  vice.  The  sub- 
stantial pavements  of  the  street,  the  brilliant  lights  that  illmni- 
nate  the  avenues,  the  extensive  and  costly  parks  provided  as 
breathing  places  for  the  city's  population,  the  elevated  railroads 
that  inflict  their  din  and  dirt  upon  hundreds  of  residents  while 
conveying  the  thousands  to  and  from  their  business  —  all  of  these 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  safety  and  even  the  comfort  of 
the  many  d(»mand  concessions  from  the  individual. 

Any  question  relating  to  physical  conditions  is  more  readily 
apprehended,  and  the  solution  of  the  same,  when  once  effected, 
is  generally  accepted;  but  questions  connected  with  education 
are  slower  of  detonuination,  and  the  inability  of  the  minority 
to  weigh  clearly  the  relation  of  these  to  the  general  conduct  of 
life  causes  an  unwillingness  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  educa- 
tional laws  established  by  the  majority. 

The  whole  theory  of  compulsory  education  is  based  upon  a  few 
principles:  1.  The  dependence  of  the  republic  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  2.  The  possession  of  educa- 
tion, an  important  factor  of  good  citizenship.  3.  Education,  the 
birthright  of  every  child  w^hose  home  is  beneath  the  protecting 
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folds  of  our  nation's  flag.  In  very  few  gatherings  of  intelligent 
American  citizens  would  any  argument  be  found  necessary  to 
make  clelar  the  truth  of  these  principles;  to  attempt  such  an 
argument  at  this  time  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  Compulsory  PMucation  Law  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
accomplish  the  following  puri)Oses:  To  conserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  and  to  guard  the  individual  interests  of  the  child 
froim  injustice  even  from  the  parents  themselves.  The  duty  of 
the  parent  toward  the  child  is  as  essential  and  as  importamt 
as  is  the  i-ight  of  the  parent  to  control  the  child,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law  the  State  declares  that  the  child  shall 
not  be  treated  merely  as  a  wage  earner,  but  shall  be  prox)erly 
equipped  for  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citissenship. 

The  State  does  not  and  should  not  claim  the  exclusive  control 
over  the  education  of  children;  it  asserts,  however,  its  right  to 
see  that  children  are  given  an  education  at  least  equivalent  to. 
a  given  standard,  and  it  steps  in  as  an  active  agent  only  when 
parents  or  guardians  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  instruction  provided,  the 
limits  of  the  age  for  compulsory  education,  and  the  number  of 
school  weeks  in  each  year  vary  greatly  in  the  different  countries 
and  States. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  compulsory  system  of 
Saxony  dates  back  to  1805,  that  of  Prussia  to  1825,  while  that  of 
Massachusetts,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  originated  in 
1852. 

The  amount  of  schooling  given  in  European  countries  during 
the  compulsory  period  is,  in  general,  much  in  excess  of  the  time 
set  apart  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  short  of  an  elaborate 
treatise  would  serve  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variations 
in  time  and  regulations  between  the  different  systems  so  that 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  them  here.  Furthermore, 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  give  history  or  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  existing  systems  of  compulsory  education,  but  rather  to 
give  an  account  of  the  law  for  our  own  State,  its  operations  in 
New  York  city,  and  some  thoughts  deiived  from  a  long  expe- 
rience rn  the  control  of  a  department  of  ti'uancy. 

In  May,  1S74,  the  Lc^gishitnre  of  the  State  of  New  York 
piissed  a  com])ulsory  education  bill  (^ititled,  "An  act  to  secure 
to  childn^n  the  benefits  of  ehnm^ntary  e<lucation."  This  act,  as 
amended  in  1S7^),  remained  unaltered  until  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law  in  1894.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1874,  it  was 
directed  that  each  child  between  the  agt»s  of  8  and  14  years 
should  attend  some  public  or  private  school  or  be  instructed 
regularly  at  home  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  gram- 
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mar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  at  least  14  weeks  In  each  year. 
Suitable  penalties  were  provided  for  parents  or  guardians  who 
might  fail  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  for  pei-sons  who  should 
employ  childivn  who,  aecoixling  to  the  terms  of  this  act,  should 
be  receiving  instruction. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York  made  tlie 
regulations  and  rules  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  they  appointed  a  number  of  agents  of  truancy,  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  truancy.  This  organizattoQ 
continued  until  January,  1881,  when  the  agents  of  truancy  were 
placed  under  tlie  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  first  year's  experience  under  the  new  arrangement  revealed 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  time  of  the  agents  had  been  occnpied 
In  looking  after  absences  of  pupils  who  were  not  truants  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  absences  that  should  have  been  attended  tSo 
by  the  principals  and  class-teachers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
school  management.  Nevertheless  much  good  has  already  been 
done  by  the  tnmncy  department  and  an  evident  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  conduct  of  children  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Compulsory  Education  Act;  but  the  confining  of  the  labors 
of  the  agents  to  matters  strictly  within  the  lines  of  their  duty 
enabled  these  otticers  to  do  still  more  effective  work  in  prevent- 
ing tniancy  and  in  placing  in  school  the  nonattendants. 

It  was  foimd  that  the  agents  soon  became  so  well  known  in 
their  respective  districts  that  chronic  tniants  or  loiterers  were 
able  readily  to  avoid  them.  To  remedy  this,  periodical  raids 
were  made  when  all  the  agents  would  be  concentrated  in  a 
single  section  on  a  given  day  and  the  escape  of  the  offender  wonid 
thus  be  rendered  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  few 
incorrigibles  were  committed  to  certain  reformatory  institutions 
with,  which  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  thus  the  most 
demo(ralizing  element  was  removed  from  intercourse  with  the  less 
perverse. 

In  December,  1881,  two  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
city  superintendent  to  the  board  of  education:  The  establishment 
of  three  truant  schools  to  wliicli  the  habitual  truant  or  non- 
attendant  should  be  s(»nt,  and  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory 
school,  which  should  be  an  industrial  school,  for  incorrigibles. 
Up  to  the  present  time  these  schools  have  not  been  established, 
the  board  being  satisfied  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  with- 
out these  adjuncts. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  law  was*  a  lack  of  definitenesa 
in  the  provisions  n^lating  to  loitering  in  public  places  during 
sohool  hours.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  the  prohibition  was 
held  to  apply  to  all  children  betwet^i  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
yeairs;  in  other  parts  it  was  considered  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
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children  who  had  attended  school  for  the  14  weeks.  Attention  was 
called  to  this  in  several  reports  of  tlie  city  superintendent  and  an 
earnest  desire  was  expressed  that  the  law  should  be  made  most 
explicit  in  its  prohibition  of  all  the  loiterinj^  in  public  places 
during  the  hours  of  school.  This  distinct  prohibition  has  been 
em.bodied  in  the  law  of  1894,  and  if  pi-operly  enforced  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  the  several  excellent 
amendments. 

Imperfect  though  the  law  was,  it  wrought  gi*eat  good  in  tlie 
city  of  New  York.  Persons,  many  of  whom  ai^  well  disposed 
tow'tird  the  school  authorities,  have  been  misled  bv  statistic*s 
which  they  have  not  fully  understood.  They  have  read  that 
there  aix?  so  many  childivn  of  school  age,  that  so  many  are  in 
attendance  at  school,  and,  consequently,  they  infer  that  the 
remainder  are  growing  up  without  an  education.  The  cou'clusion 
is  indeed  alanuing,  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the  school 
age  in  this  fc>tate  is  from  5  to  21  the  cause  for  alarm  disappears. 
A  liberal  esiimate  of  the  school  age  would  average  from  (5 1-2 
to  16  vears.  AVithin  those  limits  would  be  found  manv 
who  are  at  w(»rk  all  the  time  the  Compulsory  Law  will  per 
mit.  If  accurate  statistics  could  be  collected  showing  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  community,  the  ages  of  the  same,  and  the 
attendance  of  each  at  school  during  the  year,  the  inference 
drawn  would  be  more  accurate,  and  the  statistics  themselves 
would  prove  of  great  assistance  in  th(»  practical  enforcement  of 
tlie  law.  There  is  no  appropriation  made  by  the  city  authorities 
for  taking  such  a  census  and  the  agents  of  truancy  are  too  busily 
employed  in  tlie  perfonuance  of  their  regular  duties  to  permit 
them  to  take  it;  but  an  occasional  census  of  one  or  more  of  tin* 
wards  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  percentage  of  truancy 
and  nonattendance  is  very  small  on  the  part  of  children  who 
are  legally  reciuired  to  be  under  instruction. 

The  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  ben(^ficial  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  truancy  dcjuirtnieiit  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  police 
department.  In  th(»  live  years  precluding  the  enactment 
of  the  (,'onipnlsory  Education  Law  the  total  numbt^r  of 
arrests  in  tlie  ciiy  of  New  Yorlc  between  the  ages  of  S  and  14 
years  was  (1,105,  tin*  total  numlK^r  of  arrests  for  the  last  five  years 
was  2,5G:^.  In  ISO,'^,  the  total  number  of  these  arrests  was  441, 
while*  in  1S7;{,  just  20  yeai*s  previous,  th(»re  were  no  less  than 
1,269  arn^sts.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  increase 
in  ]>o]ndation  tl»at  lias  taken  place  in  the  past  20  years,  we 
can  estimate  wry  fairly  the  value  of  the  Compulso'^y  Law,  and  of 
a  corps  of  truant  otlicers  as  a  deterring  influence  i;pon  juvenile 
crime.  ,  ' 
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The  bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  is  far  In 
advance  of  the  old  law  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  time  for 
compulsory  instniction  and  with  regard  for  the  more  stringent 
regulations  to  secun^  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  section  s])ecifyiug  tlie  recjuired  attendance  upon  instruc 
tion  is  so  imi>ortant  that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  it  in  full. 

"Every  child  between  8  and  10  years  of  ajxe.  in  prop*  i 
physical  and  nic^ntal  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly 
attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  the  common 
branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  aritlnnetic,  English  gram- 
mar and  geogra]>hy  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction 
by  a  competent  teacher  els<»where  than  at  a  school  as  follows: 

*'Everv  such  child  between  14  and  10  vears  of  age,  not  reg'i- 
tarly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service, 
and  everv  such  child  between  8  and  12  vears  of  age,  shall  so 
attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually  during  the  period 
between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  followin*]^  Jun(S  as  the 
])ublic  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which,  such  child  resides 
shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period.  Every  child  between 
12  and  14  years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition 
to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruction  during  sucb.  period 
at  least  80  secular  days  of  actual  attendance,  which  shall  be  con- 
secutive, except  for  holidays,  vacation  and  detentions  by  sick- 
ness, which  holidays,  vacation  and  detentions  shall  not  be  oounted 
as  part  of  such  80  days,  and  such  child  shxill,  in  addition  to  the 
said  80  days,  attend  upon  instruction  when  not  regularly  and 
lawfully  engaged  in  useful  employment  or  service.  If  any  such 
child  shall  so  atttmd  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public 
school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  instruction  given  to  cliildren  of  like  age  at  the  public 
Si»hool  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides;  and 
such  attendance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each  dav 
thereof,  as  are  re<]uired  of  children  of  like  age  at  public  scIlooIs; 
and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be 
dcMlucted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such  attendance 
is  required,  than  is  allowed  in  such  public  school  to  children  of 
like  age.  Ocasional  absences  from  such  attendance,  not  amount- 
ing to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  thje  term,  shall 
be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  like 
cases  by  the  j.'(meral  mles  and  ])ractice  of  such  ]mblic  schools." 

Tt  will  be  notic(»d  that  children  between  the  ages  of  S  and  12 
years  are  guarant(*ed  freedom  from  interference  with  their  oppor- 
tunities for  education;  that  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years 
their  school  time  is  increased  and  is  made  continuous,  and  that 
children  from  12  to  10  years  shall  attend  upon  instruction  when 
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not  regularly  aiid  lawfully  engaged  in  useful  euiplojinent  or 
service. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1895,  the  provisions  of  this  new 
Compulsory  lOducation  Law  will  become  operative.  With  the 
dawn  of  the  New  Year  will  open  a  marked  era  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  Eini)ire  State,  an  era  presenting  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunities, yet  imposing  the  most  serious  responsibilities.  Fellow- 
teachers,  can  we  realize  what  it  will  be  to  have  the  young  with 
us  day  by  day  and  year  after  year  through  that  period  of  their 
lives  when  their  very  d(*stinies  are  being  shai)ed?  If  education 
ever  meant  anything,  if  tlie  teacher  ever  w^as  a  living  force,  vital- 
izing and  elevating  the  child,  much  more  will  that  education 
mean  and  greater  will  the  need  of  that  force  be.  The  operatiou 
of  the  new  law  will  bring  into  our  schools  added  thousands,  the 
instruction  and  education  of  whom  should  be  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  community  in  which  they  may  live. 

As  we  look  back  ui)on  our  school  life  we  rer^all  the  different 
ones  imder  whose  charge  we  have  been  and  we  unconsciously 
w^eigh  them  in  the  balance,  and,  as  we  pass  judgment  upon  each, 
of  them  in  turn,  we  mark  with  approval  or  stamp  with  the  indel- 
ible seal  of  our  disapprobation  their  actions  or  their  traits  of 
character.  What  lessons  are  our  pupils  to  learn  from  our  exam- 
ple? E(juality  before^  the  law,  obedience  to  the  buN,  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  earnestness  and  faithfulness?  Yes,  these 
things  and  more*,  but,  above  all,  truthfulness,  truthfulness  in 
word,  truthfulness  in  action. 

Shall  the  sclioolroom  attract  tln^  child,  making  beaming  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  or  shall  the  child  be  tempted,  per- 
chance driven,  to  tniancv  bv  imsvmpathetic  tr(*atment  or  bv  the 
enforcement  of  ill considcM-ed  rules?  In  short,  sliall  the  teacher 
of  to-day  so  train  th(»  ])arent  of  the  future  that  their  every  mem- 
ory of  that  hajipy  scliool  time,  their  every  recollection  of  the 
manner  of  their  education,  their  very  approbation  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  ben(»rit  d(»nved  fi-om  knowledge  gained  and  from  powers 
developed,  shall  be  to  them  an  irresistible  appeal  to  secure  to 
th(»ir  children  the  educational  advantages  they  themselves  have 
b(Mni  privileged  to  enjoy? 

IVllow-tcMicliers,  the  answ(»r  rests  with  yours(»lves. 

Th«»  conimitte(»  on  nominations  reported,  through  its  chairman, 
Riiperinteiidcnt  Hlodgett.  nann'ng  for  vice-])residents,  Emmet 
T>^»lknn]).  of  Lockport:  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  of  Saratoga;  Annie  E. 
Downing,  of  New  York;  Gratia  L.  Rice,  of  Buffalo;  and  for  mem- 
It  rs  of  the  executive  committee  for  tlu*  term  expiring  1897, 
Charb^s  F.  AYheelock,  of  Albany,  and  William  J.  O'Shea,  of  'NeX^ 
Topk. 
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Nominations  in  open  meetiuj?  then  bein^  in  order  for  the 
remaining  offices,  Conductor  Downing,  of  Palmyra,  said: 

In  taking  this  early  action  to  put  in  nomination  a  gentleman 
^or  the  presidency,  T  have  in  full  mind  the  responsibility  of  the^ 
position,  it  will  be  the  fiftietli  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
our  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  gentleman  who  shall 
preside  over  the  meeting  on  this  year  shall  be  in  every  respevt 
equal  in  qualifications  to  those  in  the  long  list  of  president^ 
during  the  past  49  years  and  which  have  culminated  so  delight- 
fully in  the  presiding  officer  of  1894. 

As  presiding  officer  the  gentleman  should  not  only  know  par- 
liamentary law  and  the  usages  thereof,  but  he  should  be  a  cour- 
teous, kindly  and  fair-minded  man  giving  all  parties  a  just  hear- 
ing. The  gentleman  whom  I  shall  nominate  fulfills  these  condi- 
tions. In  addition  to  that,  as  president  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  he  should  bring  to  the  position  scholarship.  0)u- 
ceming  the  gentleman  whom  I  shall  nominate,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  question  of  the  soundness  of  his  scholarship.  He  should 
also  have  had  experience  in  all  the  departments  of  school  life  iii 
our  educational  system.  The  gentleman  whom  I  sluill  nominate 
has  had  such  experience.  He  has  taught  in  common  schools,  in 
graded  schools,  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  and  haa 
knowledge  of  the  training  of  teaclK^rs  for  their  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  he  should  be  himself  a  teacher.     He  should  embodv 

• 

all  the  graces  of  a  teaclier.  Tie  should  be  a  gentleman  and  .all 
that  the  wo^d  means;  but  he  should,  before  everything  else,  have 
that  which  Superintendent  Jasper  has  characterized  the  culmi- 
nating qualitv'  of  a  good  teacher  —  he  should  have  truthfulness  in 
w^ord  as  well  as  truthfulness  in  action.  I  have  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  for  your  votes  such  a  man,  Dr.  Edward  N.  Jones,  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Plattsburgh. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Flushing,  said. —  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
efficient  si^crcfaiy  than  the  ont^  we  linvc  now.     Tie  n'^eds  no  com- 
mendation from  me  or  anv  other  teacher  in  New  Y'ork.     1  nomi- 
nate  Welland  Hendrick,  of  Cortland. 

Assistant  Secretary  ().  H.  Van  Tuyle.  of  Hamilton,  Transporta- 
tion Agent  Arthur  Cooper,  of  New  York,  Treasurer  Percy  I. 
Lugbee,  of  Oneonta,  were  renominated  for  their  respective  offices. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  of  Rochester,  nominated  for  superintendent  of 
exhibits  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Colby  himself 
declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday  EvE^awa,  July  10. 
Meeting  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  i 

President  iiardy  announced  that  Superintendent  Poland,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Asbury  Park  and  bad  sent  his 
address  to  be  read  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Flusbing. 

Dr.  Cook. —  I  have  always  thought  that  if  I  had  an  opportunity 
I  would  like  to  read  a  niagnilicent  paper;  but  I  years  ago  made 
up  my  mind  I  s-hould  niever  be  able  to  do  it  unless  I  got  some  one 
else  to  write  it.     The  opfioilunity  has  come. 

(The  secretary  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  manu-Hcript  of 
Superint(?ndeiit  Poland's  paper.) 

President  llaixly  in  introducing  State  Superintendent  Crooker 
said:  This  nioniing  1  stated  to  you  when  api^aking  of  my  own  city 
superintendent  that  tliei-e  was  no  other  city  supeiintendent  who 
had  such  a  devotc^d  and  loyal  following  as  Mr.  Jasper.  To-night 
it  is  my  pri\ilege  to  say  to  you  that  I  doubt  whether  of  all  the 
State  Superintendents  there  is  another  who  has  a  more  loyal, 
intelligent  following  than  the  Superintendent  of  the  Empire  State. 
Among  the  characteristic  answers  that  I  received  to  my  invita- 
tions to  address  our  meetings  was  one  that  was  characteristically 
modest  from  Superintendent  Crooker.  He  said,  as  near  as  I  can 
r(^c4ill  the  few  wonls,  **  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Stat4»  I  shall  be  most  luippy  to  be  present  and  do  what  JI 
C4in.''  Without  further  words  of  introduction  I  now  present  to 
you  a  gentlenian  whom  yon  all  know,  Hon.  James  F.  Crooker, 
State  Snperin  ten  dent  of  Public  Instruction. 

SuperinKiMlrnt  (iCKk'-r — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  see  the  liour  is  lat(»  and  I  will  be  brief  as  possible.  I  hope  not 
to  weary  the  audience,  so  I  will  at  once  begin  my  paper. 

SuPEBINTENDHfNT   CrOOKER's   AdDRBSS. 

America's  free*  j)ul)lic  schools  are  the  jewels  of  the  nation 
and  the  piide  of  each  State.  They  are  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  republic,  and  the  hope  of  its  future  happiness,  prosperity  and 
perj)etuity.  They  are  the  fortresses  and  ramparts  of  the  nation, 
upon  which,  mainly,  it  must  dejxmd  for  defense  from  the  intru- 
sion and  (»ncroacbmont  of  that  dangerous  element  of  socialism 
and  anarchy  that  makes  monarchs  and  kings  tremble  with  fear, 
even  within  tlieir  sumptuous  palaces.  It  is  education  and  reflne- 
meat  that  overcome  and  subdue  the  baser  passions  >f  the  igno- 
rant, and  bettcT  fit  them  to  beoime  j^ood  and  loyal  citizens.  Wise 
nations  hav(^  long  since  become  convinced  that  it  is  better' and 
cheaper  to  erect  schoolhouses  and  educate  than  to  sustain  armies, 
build  pi-isons  and  establish  refofniatories.     A  platoon  of  earnest. 
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wise  and  well-trained  teachers  is  more  powerful  for  good  than  a 
regiment  of  armed  soldiers.  AVe  have  had  this  year  object  left- 
sons  iu  ignorance  which  should  cause  us  to  cling  Uie  closer  to  our 
cO!mn.on  schools.  All  over  the  country  luave  been  crowds  of 
deluded  creatures  abandoning  honest  labor  for  the  chimerical 
idea  suggested  by  unconscionable  demagogues  and  marching  to 
Washington  like  a  llock  of  shec^p,  without  thought,  purpose  or 
intell.gence.  It  is  to  the  public  schools  we  must  look  for  the 
abolitioi  of  such  dajigerous  ignorance  as  this.  Tliere  will  be 
few  followera  of  Jack  Cade's  and  Coxey*s  wild  ideas  when  educa- 
tion penetrates  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  school  is  the  surest 
defense  against  anarchy,  socialism  and  demagcgisni.  To  the 
strength  of  its  school  system  may  be  attributed  the  comparative 
Imniunily  of  New  York  frcmi  all  the  evils  that  alllict  nuiny  of  out 
sister  States.  Of  all  the  marv(»lous  achievements  of  this  State 
which  have  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Union  none  can  surpass  its  wonderful  educational  work.  Start- 
ing one  under  the  most  discouraging  auspices,  handicapped  by  a 
colonial  experience  of  exceptional  difliculty,  New  York  has  per- 
severed in  the  cause  of  (^lucalion  until  it  now  occupiers  the  proud- 
est position  in  the  world.  Our  schools  have  attained  a  standard 
of  excellence  that  is  siN-ond  to  mnw,  and  its  systtnn  and  meVhode 
an*  copied  by  other  States  aucl  nations. 

This  succes^s  has  been  attaine<l  only  by  (»amest  effort,  unfalter- 
ing pei'sev(»rance  and  entire  belief  in  the  value  of  education  as  a 
medium  of  State  advancement.  Among  the  original  English 
colonies  New  York  received  the  scantest  atOntiou  from  itt 
rulers.  Tt  would  s(»em  that  tlu*  brave  rlTcu-ts  made  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  to  establish  in  our  soil  the  fundam(»ntal  principles  of 
the  system  which  now  pulsatc^s  with  life  and  ardor  in  t*vtM'y  nook 
and  comer  of  the  State  were  distasteful  to  thcur  English  suc- 
cessors. T1m»  royal  (Jovernois  did  not  b<*H(»ve  in  tin*  (Mlucation  of 
the  masses.  The  Stuarts  and  tlie  Ocorg(»s  were  alike  in  opinion 
that  education  ])romoted  discontent  with  tyranny  and  misgovern- 
ment,  and  they,  therefore,  disc(niraged  it  in  <n(»ry  way.  Wlien 
the  State  and  the  country  became  fvc^o,  N(*w  Y<  rk,  scourged  and 
lmpov(».rished  by  war,  found  before  if  an  almost  hopeless  task  to 
build  up  a.  system  of  f^lucation  commensurate  with  its  manifest 
destiny.  But  the  men  who  were  to  inaugurate  th(»  work  and  lay 
deep  and  stmng  the  foundation  were  not  long  forthcoming.  Tlie 
Clintons,  to  whom  this  State*  ow<'S  so  much  of  its  greatness, 
devottnl  their  (Miergi(»s  to  their  work.  Other  (rovemops  emulated 
their  zeal,  and  the  Legislatuic*,  slngirish  in  the  beginning,  was 
arouscHl  by  th(^m  to  surh  action  that  the  great  edifice  of  publio 
Instmcticn  smm  ros(\  story  by  stoiy,  until  it  now  towem  above  all 
other  e<lucational  structures. 
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There  were  exceptioiiijl  a;lvaiitages  as  well  as  exceptional  dlflfl- 
culties  wlien  this  structure  of  State  education  was  first  begun. 
There  were  far-seeing,  public-spirited,  patriotic  Governors,  as  well 
as  narrow-minded,  cautious,  illiberal  Logi Matures.  It  was  a 
providential  happening  for  the  cause  that  the  first  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability;  single 
mindedness  and  sturdy  resolve. 

We  can  not  txpress  to  the  fullest  degree  our  obligations  to 
(xideon  Hawley.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
present  magnificent  system  of  public  instruction.  Ho  had  absolutely 
to  create  everything.  Chaos  and  ignorance,  demoralization  and 
prejudice  confronted  him  at  every  step.  He  was  absolutely  alone 
in  his  work,  and  yet  during  the  eight  years  of  his  administration 
he  succeeded  in  founding  a  structure  which  has  given  irrefragable 
proofs  of  solidity  and  adaptability. 

For  34  years  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hawley,  the  interests 
of  the  common  schools  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  State 
DepartmeJJl.  Fortunately  for  those  interests  the  statesmen  who 
managed  the  aJitiiirs  of  the  Department  were  zealous?,  earnest 
friends  of  education  i^nd  proved  themselves  equal  to  their  respon- 
sibilitv. 

We  are  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  Secretaries  Yates,  Flagg, 
Dix,  Spencer,  Young,  Benton,  Morgan,  Randall,  and  Leavenworth 
for  the  valuable  work  they  accomplished  in  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  common  schools.  Formidable  obstacles  were  met  and 
overcome,  although  not  without  repeated  efforts  and  after 
repeated  defeats. 

The  ground  being  at  length  cleared  of  many  obstructions,  one 
of  which  was  the  obnoxious  rate  bill,  the  gi'and  features  of  the 
present  system  began  to  develop  in  the  visional  inspection  of  the 
schools  by  county  superintendents,  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  district  libraries,  teachers'  institutes,  training  classes 
and  t(»ach(»rs'  associations.  When  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  created  40  years  ago,  it  was  i)laced  in  charge 
of  Victor  ^r.  Kic(v  one  of  tlie  ablest  men  whom  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  have  had  at  the  helm.  There  were  at  that 
time  877,201  children  attended  school,  and  yet  there  was  a 
woful  lack  of  faciliti(^s  for  educating  them.  The  inlluence  of  the 
l)ei)arcnient  soon  n«ade  itself  felt  in  the  rapid  increase  cf  those 
facilities. 

Additional  normal  schools  were  established;  teachers'  institutes 
were  multiplied,  training  classes  increased  at  a  prolific  rate,  new 
schools  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  noble  proportions  of 
the  present  temple  of  public  education  were  reveah^d.  The  imme- 
diate successors  of  Mr.  Rice,  Superintendents  Van  Dyck  and 
Keyes,  continued    the    good    work,    and    under    Superintendent 
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Weaver,  a  clear-lieaded,  business-like,  skillful  manager,  thje  pro- 
gress of  the  comniou  schools  was  rapid  and  all-embracing  in  its 
sphere  of  activity.  ^Ir.  Neil  Gilmour  was  the  next  at  the  helm, 
his  term  of  ollice  being  the  longest  of  any  one  of  those  holding 
the  position,  and  a  right  good  pilot  lie  proved.  Under  Superin- 
tcnih^nt  ]uijj.i»](^  \\w  sojie  of  the  work  of  the  Department  was 
considerably  broadened  and  its  foundations  strengthened.  The 
cause  of  education  found  an  (earnest  nnd  accomplished  advocate 
in  Superintendent  [Morrison,  whose  sudden  and  untimely  death 
deprived  our  schools  of  a  true  friend. 

There  is  scarcely  one  pres<»nt  who  is  not  acquainted  with,  the 
valuable  work  done  by  my  immediatt*  predecessor.  Superintendent 
Andrew  S.  Draper.  TTe  was  a  persevering  and  aggressive  edu- 
cator, and  the  results  of  his  labors  ar(»  discernible  in  every  branch 
of  State  piiMic  edu(alion  J I  is  labors  in  tin*  Department  wen* 
unremitting  and  inspired  by  the  one  thought  of  advancing  the 
common  schools  to  the  higliest  attainnble  standard  of  perfection. 

Then*  is  still  much  to  be  done;  th<M*e  are  heights  yet  to  be 
climbed,  other  vi<t()ries  to  win  and  higher  prizes  to  be  gained. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  briefly  allude  to  the  progress  made  dur 
ing  the  recent  past.  There  has  been  steady  improvement  in  the 
character  of  school  buildings.  The  loghouses  in  the  country 
and  other  ill-constructed  school  buildings  in  cities  and  villages 
have  nearly  disappeared.  In  their  places  are  now  10,047  frame 
buildings,  i,0('2  Irirk  nnd  315  of  stone. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  charged  witli  vanity  in  saying  that 
no  ground  has  been  lost  and  that  further  advances  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  years.  Tliis  has  been  accomplished 
through  tlie  earnest  work  and  loyalty  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
State  in  rr.nurcnon  villi  the  din^ction  of  the  Dei);irtment.  Yet, 
with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time  our 
school  system  is  not  perfect. 

During  the  past  year  ovcm*  .^4,001,000  were  expended  for  houses 
and  sites,  furniture  and  repairs.  Tlie  increase  in  total  valuation 
in  10  y(»ars  for  city  schools  has  been  nearly  $14,000,000,  and  over 
14,000,000  for  the  country  districts.  There  hns  been  an  increase 
of  29,184  in  two  years  in  the  number  of  children  aftending  school. 

While  tin*  nunib(»r  of  t(*achers  has  increased  but  1,494  in  the 
past  two  years  thc^'e  has  b(M^n  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  over  ?S10,000  in  leachers'  salaries.  The  development 
of  the  t(*achers'  institutes,  tho.m*  wonderful  adjuncts  to  our  school 
system,  has  gone  on  with  remarkable  succc^ss  and  encouragement 
for  the  future.  The  incn»a.sing  d(»mjHid  for  professionally  trained 
teach(»rs  is  met  by  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive  work  on 
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the  part  of  teachers'  training  classes,  which  are  steadily  increas- 
ing in  number  and  efficiency. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  simplify  and  strengthen 
the  course  of  study  in  the  line  of  practical  work.  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  increased  necessity  of 
education  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Education  is  the  surest  cure  of  some  of  the  evils  that  are  now 
tlireateniug  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  our  republic,  and  the 
best  preventive  against  similar  disturbances  in  the  future.  By 
education  I  mean  particularly  the  continued  improvement  of  our 
system  by  stronger  and  better  support  of  the  elementary  schools, 
until  the  smallest  and  weakest  district  in  the  State  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  trained  teachers  and  financial  support  to  furnish 
opportunities  for  all  to  obtain  a  liberal  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  common  English  branches  and  lay  a  permanent  founda- 
tion for  the  advanced. 

That  the  public  school  funds  shall  be  so  distributed  that  the 
smallest  country  district  will  receive  its  pro  rata  share,  even  to 
a  penny. 

That  so  far  as  higher  education  is  supported  by  the  State  it 
shall  be  by  additional  and  special  appropriations  for  that  distinct 
purpose  and  not  by  encroaching  upon  the  funds  originally 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  I  hold  that 
support  for  a  common  school  education  should  come  first,  then 
if  the  State  is  ready  to  extend  the  privileges  of  higher  education 
to  those  whose  circumstances  and  tendencies  warrant,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  high  school,  college  and  university  education  placed 
by  the  State  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  within  its 
limits. 

From  what  I  have  said  before  on  this  question  my  position 
ought  to  be  clearly  underetood.  Those  who  claim  that  I  am 
o Imposed  to  higher  education  have  either  misapprehended  my 
position  or  maliciously  distorted  it. 

r  have  been  misrepi*esented  by  circular  and  maligned  in  pub- 
He  print  by  a  few  whose  ideas  do  not  coincide  with  mine.  This 
I  expected  and  it  neither  affects  my  position  nor  changes  my 
policy.  The  policy  of  a  public  school  system  should  be  free 
fiom  favoritism  and  forbid  the  helping  of  the  strong  schools  at 
the  expense  of  the  weak  ones.  My  policy  has  ever  been  to 
defend  and  elevate  the  common  schools  over  which  I  preside. 

The  progress  of  our  common  schools  has  been  marvelous,  but 
the  supply  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand  for  education, 
and  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  before  we  can  successfully 
combat  the  forces  of  ignorance  now  at  large  throughout  the 
land. 

168 
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There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  needs  of  uni- 
versal education  are  so  pressing  as  in  New  York.  This  is  the 
main  entrance,  the  great  gateway  for  immigration. 

Thousands  of  foreigners  are  coming  in  a  constant  stream  to 
our  shores  and  New  York  is  the  principal  port  of  entry. 

It  is  to  the  common  schools  that  the  State  must  look  for  the 
raising  up  of  good,  loyal,  law-abiding  citizens  who  will  under- 
stand that  obedience  to  law  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  our 
national  greatness.  It  is  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  wiien  lawlessness  assumes  such  formidable  pi*oportions 
as  has  been  manifef?ted  this  year.  It  is  with  an  earnest  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  elementary  schools  to  promote  the  good  and 
material  interests  of  the  whole  people  that  T  have  fought  for 
them  against  those  who  underestimate  them,  and  I  recommend 
for  them  the  fullest  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  State.  I  want 
to  see  every  distnct  supplied  with  trained,  professional  teachers, 
and  every  country  school  bi-ought  into  close  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

I  want  to  see,  first,  the  great  anny  of  children  in  this  State 
equipped  with  all  necessary  requirements  for  good  citizens  and 
true  Americans,  so  that  the  future  of  our  State  may  be  intrusted 
to  safe  hands,  and  then  add  to  such  requirements  all  that  i** 
possible.  It  is  a  radiant  land,  this  wid(\  outspread,  many-color«*d 
panorama  of  the  Empire  State.  We  must  not  allow  it  to  pass 
out  of  the  kindling  sunshine  of  its  elementary  schools  into  the 
uncongenial  darkness  of  ignorance  by  any  neglect  on  our  part 
to  maintain  them  and  to  (educate  the  luasses  generously.  To 
these  privileges  let  local  piide  and  liberality  add  those  of  high'T 
educational  institutions.    • 

The  spread  of  socialism  in  its  most  obnoxious  and  threateniuL' 
fonu  over  a  large  poii:ion  of  the  country  is  causing  gravt*  appr»»- 
hensions  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  foremost  thinkers  and  states- 
men. Tt  is  an  evil  fraught  with  incalculable  powers  of  mischit^f 
if  it  should  be  p<»nnitted  to  go  on  unch'M'ked.  Tt  tends  to  sap  tin* 
verv  foundations  of  law  and  order  and  to  increase  immeasurablv 
the  discontent  of  the  toiling  masses.  To  combat  this  evil  sur- 
cessfully  th(»  State  must  rely  principally  upon  the  common 
schools. 

Tlie  intelligent,  educated  me<iiauic  can  not  be  deceived  by  the 
specious,  inrendiarv  app(»als  of  un])nncipled  demagogU(>s. 

The  educated  farmer  can  not  be  led  away  by  wild,  heretical 
theones  of  cranks  from  the  safe  path  of  exact  and  equal  justice 
to  all.  With  a  universal  education  Ihe  masses  will  learn  more 
clearly  the  just  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  State  and 
Individual  interests,  the  voter  and  the  legislature,  the  govern- 
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ment  and  the  governed.  Ignorance  is  the  prolific  parent  of 
misery,  social  discontent  and  violent  disturbances  of  the  sphere 
of  industry  and  progress.  We  can  not,  therefore,  overestimate 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  common  schools  and  their 
Influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  present  crisis  should  nerve  us  to  still  greater  exertion 
to  develop  still  more  the  system  of  public  instruction  and  make 
our  schools  everyw  here  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

Some  of  the  greatest  nations  that  the  world  has  seen  were 
liberal  and  even  extravagant  in  their  educational  grants  for  a 
few  favored  classes,  while  they  practically  neglected  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  peoi)le.  From  this  mistaken  estimate  of  public 
instruction  dated  the  subsequent  decadence  and  fall  of  those 
nations.  A  few  rich  universities,  collegers  and  academies  can  not 
supply  the  educational  needs  of  a  people.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  made  no  such  mistake.  Harmonious  and  efficient  work 
in  public  instruction  has  been  attained  in  this  State  by  the  pres- 
ent admirable  system  of  direct  and  responsible  supervision. 
Divided  authoritv  and  unrelated  local  direction  could  never 
accomplish  what  has  been  done  by  the  power  and  authority  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  acting  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  the  settlement  of  all  school  questions  and  carrying 
out  firmly  and  impartially  a  practical,  well-designed  policy,  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  the  care  and  development  of  the  schools. 
Working  in  accord  with  the  Department  are  the  school  commis- 
sioners and  city  superintendents,  who  carry  out  the  admirable 
work  of  education  to  its  legitimate  purpose.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  dnriug  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department 
I  have  had  at  all  times  the  hearty  co-operation  not  only  of  those 
associated  in  the  work  of  supen-ision  but  also  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  earnest  zeal 
and  ambition  of  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools,  and  the 
remarkable  results  which  have  been  manifested  in  manv  dis- 
tricts.  Tt  is  snch  zeal  and  ambition  that  may  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  our  schools  up  to  tlie  best  standard.  You  may  always  be 
assured,  in  cases  of  misunderstanding  or  complaint,  of  receiving 
full  justico  from  th(^  Department.  I  want  every  teacher  to  feel 
that  the  Superintendent  is  a  fellow  worker  in  the  cause,  and  that 
he  is  desirous  of  dealing  out  (»qual  justice  on  all  occasions,  with- 
out the  least  taint  of  partiality,  favoritism  or  prejudice.  I  wish 
to  establish  the  closest  relations  of  confidence  between  the 
Def)artmpnt  and  the  teachers,  bv  wiiich  the  latter  mar  alwavs 

•  •  • 

realize  that  they  hav(»  a  staunch  friend  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests and  to  remedy  any  injustice  which  may  be  done  them. 
We  need  concentrated  effort  and   entire  harmony  to  carry  on 
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the  great  work.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  immeasurable 
good  for  the  State  in  training  our  future  citizens  in  the  right 
miinner  and  arming  them  against  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
passion. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  know  what  the  Dcpaiiment 
of  Public  Instiniction  is  doing,  and  I  will  state  in  brief  what 
has  been  a-ccomplished  for  the  past  two  years,  beyond  the  natui*al 
development  of  our  common  school  system.  In  legislation  we 
have  secured  a  genuine  Compulsoi'y  Education  Jawv  instead  of 
the  weakling  wliich  stood  in  the  statute  books  under  that  name. 

We  have  succeeded  in  having  the  examination  of  answer 
piipers  submitted  by  candidates  under  the  s^^tem  of  uniform 
examinations  for  school  commissioners'  c^ertificates  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Department  instead  of  the 
un-uniform  and  unsatisfactory  plan  hitherto  in  vogue.  We  have 
a  Consolidated  School  Law  which  simplifies  the  work  of  school 
officers  and  enables  them  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  required  of 
them  and  which  removes  all  causes  of  uncertaintv  and  disagnn*- 
ment  Tlie  development  of  teachers'  institutes  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  so  remarkable  in  number,  efficiency,  attend- 
ance, and  above  all,  in  interest,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing features  of  the  present  administration.  Your  attention  is 
particularly  called  to  the  drawing  department  of  the  institutes. 
I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  new  systenoi  of 
drawing  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  indeed  a  revelation 
in  its  way.  The  training  classes  have  shown  similar  advance 
in  every  particular.  There  are  more  of  them  than  ever  before 
and  more  signal  results  have  been  attained.  The  increase  in  a 
single  year  has  been  over  25  per  cent.  There  has  been  also  a 
considerable  improvement  in  school  methods  and  supervision. 
This  has  been  realized  In  the  advance  of  schools,  even  in  the  most 
remote  district's,  Tlie  aim  of  the  Department  has  been  to  bring 
the  common  schools  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  attain- 
able, to  encourage  teachers  by  liberal,  impaiiial  and  intelligent 
co-oi>eiration,  to  enable  them  to  i-ealize  the  ti-ue  nobility  of  their 
profession  and  to  defend  them  against  injustice,  neglect  and 
favoritism.  I  tnist  tliat  such  exertions,  honestly  and  earnestly 
made  by  the  Department,  have  productMl  good  results  in  every 
district  of  the  State. 

Much  valuable  woik  is  accomplished  by  educational  conven- 
tions such  as  the  one  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing. 

An  association  which  has  for  49  years  (experienced  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  formulation  of  advanced  theories  in  its 
conventions  is  a  pow(>i*ful  agent  for  (education.  Since  that 
memorable  day  in  July,  1845,  the  date  of  the  permanent  organiza- 
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tion,  the  State  Teacliers^  Association  has  met  year  after  year  to 
bind  more  closely  the  educ<i1:ional  interests  of  the  State  and  to 
devise  means  by  which  those  interests  could  be  the  more  eifi- 
ciently  advanced.  What  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names  the 
records  of  those  conventions  contain !  What  delightful  reunions, 
new  friendships,  iutei*esting  reminiscences,  animated  debates, 
valuable  theories,  eloquenc*e,  wit  and  humoi*  may  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  secretary  of  this  association. 

The  impress  of  the  work  of  the  association  on  public  education 
is  deep  and  lasting.  It  has  been  stamped  on  the  systems  of 
other  States  as  well  as  that  of  our  own.  When  I  had  the  honor 
to  appear  before  you  two  yeai-s  ago,  I  replied  to  the  question, 
''What  is  your  policy  to  be?"  which  had  been  frequently  put  to 
me  at  the  beginning  of  my  administration,  and  my  answer  was, 
*'  Simply  to  do  my  duty."  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  that 
principle  of  duty  in  every  detail  connected  with  the  woi'k  of  the 
Depar(m<»nt.  I  found  that  by  adhering  to  that  principle  under  all 
.  cir  cum  stances  my  work  was  simplified,  and  difficulties  and 
obstacles  were  easily  removed.  The  work  of  public  instruction 
has  gone  on  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  and  we  have  the  grati- 
fication of  ha\ing  made  considerable  progress  during  the  past 
two  years.  But  good  will,  zeal  and  industry  w^ould  count  little 
on  the  i)art  of  the  Superintendent  without  the  htnirty 
co-operation  of  the  teachers.  I  have  found  such  co- 
operation clRH*rfully  and  liberally  given,  and  I  feel 
bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  all  the  teachers 
for  their  valuable  share  contributed  toward  the  grand  result. 
They  have  been  thc^  main  element  in  the  extc^nsion  and  ornamen- 
tation of  the  stately  tc^mple  of  public  instruction  which  is  now 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  display  made  by  our  common 
schools  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  last  year.  The  appeal  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instniction  to  commissioners,  super- 
intendents and  i)rincipals,  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  have  the 
grand  school  system  of  the  Empire  State  fitly  represented  at 
riiicago  met  with  a  prompt  and  genei*ous  response.  Were  it 
not  for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Department,  of  schjool  officials 
and  of  teachers  generally,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  instruct- 
ive exhibits  of  New  York  would  have  been  missing. 

At  a  late  day,  and  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  late 
Senator  McNaughton,  whose  zeal,  public  spirit  and  excellent 
judgment  contributed  the  largest  share  to  the  success  of  New 
York  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  Department  of  Public  InstractioD 
consented  to  bring  about  the  best  attainable  educa- 
tional     exhibit     of      the      State.       I      am      glad      of      this 
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opporfanity  to  thank  you  all  for  your  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  this  work.  The  schools  of  New  York  were 
well  represented  and  called  forth  the  most  llattering  commen- 
dations from  the  distinguished  educatO(rs  from  all  countries  who 
were  at  Chicago.  The  oflicial  recognition  of  their  worth  by  the 
World's  Fair  commissioners  was  but  the  indorsement  of  the 
opinions  so  freely  expi-essed  at  the  exposition  by  all  who  took 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  history  and  details  of  our  commoD 
school  systi^m.  The  success  of  our  school  exhibit  was  all  tlie 
greater  as  it  did  not  receive  any  especial  favors  from  the  New 
York  commissioners,  nor  was  there  any  combined  official  effort 
made  to  give  our  common  schools  the  prominence  they  desen^ed. 
To  Chief  Executive  Officer  McNaughton  and  his  distinguished 
successor,  Hon.  John  Foley,  of  Saratoga,  who  proved  a  true  friend 
of  our  schools  at  Cliicago,  our  thanks  are  principally  due  for 
their  efforts  to  do  full  justice  to  the  exhibit  of  our  common  school 
system. 

Our  coumion  school  system  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  at 
Chicago  as  it  has  in  the  past  at  home,  and  it  will  overcome  all 
obstacles  in  the  future  so  long  as  it  musters  into  its  service  such 
loyal   and   efficient  men  and  women   as  make   up  its  army   of 

teachers.  1 

•      ft 

-  \ 


Wednesday  Morning,  July  11. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:40;  the  president  in  the 
chair. 

The  polls  were  declared  open  for  the  election  of  officers. 

After  some  discussion  of  a  motion  to  instruct  the  secretary  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  the  nominees,  the  motion  was  declai-ed  out  of 
order  and  the  election  proceeded  as  provided  by  the  constitution. 

Superintendent  Benham,  of  Niagara  Falls,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Inasmuch  as  great  progress,  in  all  the  departments  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  hns  been  made  during  the  past  eight  years, 
therefore  be  it 

Kesolved,  That  we  do  not  favor  the  proposed  change  of  appoint- 
ing the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  Board 
of  Regents;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  committee  be 
appointed  by  this  association  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee of  education  on  Thursday  next  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to 
oppose  the  pro])osition  to  have  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents:    President  Geo. 
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B.  Hardy,  of  New  York;  Commissioner  F.  R  Smith,  of  St»  Law- 
rence county;  Principal  E.  N.  Jones,  of  Plattsburgh. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  as 
read,  without  referrin<i:  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  A  divi- 
sion being  called  for,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  2. 

Tlie  president  then  introduced  Commissioner  Elwood,  of  Her- 
kimer county. 

Commissioner  Elwood's  Paper. 

The  Outlook,  for  the  Rural  School. 

To  say  that  the  outlook  for  the  rural  school  is  di.scouraging 
is  to  state  tlie  fact  of  the  condition.  The  immediate  prospect  is 
not  bright.  Nevertheless  the  activity  which  pervades  every 
department  of  <  ducational  work  in  our  State,  tending  toward  the 
solution  of  puzzling  problems,  makes  it  appear  reasonable  that 
while  the  outlook  may  be  discouraging  it  is  not  disheartening. 
The  educational  forces  of  the  State  are  alive  and  active.  Where 
there  is  the  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  school  hope  lends  the 
encouragement  that  a  genuine  school  may  soon  be  found.  While 
the  inhabitanis  of  the  rural  districts  should  furnish  the  interest 
to  give  the  outlook  a  roseate  appearance,  associations  of  teachers 
and  officers  need  to  furnish  the  incentives  which  will  lead  the 
democracy  to  act.  For  more  than  a  score  of  years  practical  men, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions,  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  the  results  obtained  by  the  children  of  the 
rural  scluool  were  in  any  large  degree  commensurate  with  the 
money  expended  and  effort  employed!  When  a  problem  which 
conceras  the  life  of  an  intelligent  community  is  not  solved  after 
an  agitation  of  20  years,  it  becomes  a  serious  affair. 

In  the  time  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  occupy,  I  can  only  glance 
at  a  few  phases  of  a  near  and  far  view  of  the  situation. 

The  usual  classification  calls  all  schools  outside  of  the  cities 
rural  schools.  By  the  rural  schools  I  mean  the  thousands  of 
schools  on  hillsides  and  in  vallevs.  awav  from  the  commercial 
[Milsations  of  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  a 
post-office  through  which  circulates  the  daily  newspapers.  Vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  to  which  one  or  more  of  these  agencies  come, 
will  maintain  and  support  fairly  well  a  school,  because  these  pul- 
sations emphasize*,  silently  but  emphatically,  the  necessity  for  it. 
It  need  not  be  lold  to  vou  tluit  more  than  one-half  of  the  11,000 
schools  of  our  State  are  located  two  miles  from  anywhere,  and 
on  a  road,  the  di reaction  of  which  is  toward  extermination;  in 
thos(^  l)arts  of  the  commonwealth  where  the  blissful  life  of  the 
rustic  swain  is  cnly  broken  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  county 
fair,  the  circus,  and  the  country  funeral.    The  population  of  rural 
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cominunities  is  constantly  decreasing,  by  reason  of  removals  and 
a  lesser  number  of  births.  It  goes  toward  the  centers  of  trade 
and  biisiness.  Another  reason  why  schools  are  smaller  is  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  leave  at  an  earlit*r  age  than  formerl3\  Often- 
times the  deciding  argument  which  take®  a  family  from  a  sparsely- 
settled  district  to  a  small  or  large  \illage  is  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  common  school.  ^lany  children  are  sent  from 
home  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  any  one  can  recall  instances 
where  families  have  removed  from  their  country  homes  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  securing  school  advantages.  By  and  through,  no 
other  agency  than  an  improved  rural  school  can  this  drift  of 
population  be  checked,  and  the  development  of  our  agricultural 
resources  be  extended  until  they  become  the  invulnerable  right 
arm  of  our  State  suprtmiacy. 

In  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Herkimer  county,  there 
Hre  9(5  schools.     l'\)rty-four  of  tluese  each  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  less  than  10  for  the  year  ending  July  25,  1803.     The 
average  dailv  attendance  of  (10  of  the  00  schools  was  onlv  10  1-10. 
A  well-arranged  program  for  a  rural  school   requires  from  "20 
to  30  recitations  daily.     It  takes  but  little  calculation  to  deter- 
mine how  many  children,  or  what  part  of  a  child,  will  be  found  in 
the  several  classes.     Of  necessity  many  contain  only  one  or  two 
pupils.     Can  you  discern   in   this  arrangement  anything  but  a 
meager  opportunity   to   develop  the  pc^'sonality   of   the   child? 
The  pupil  who  deserves  tlve  honor  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  stands  at  the  head,  the  foot,  and  in  the  middle,    lie  never 
knows  **  where  he  is  at"  —  a  very  essential  thing  for  him  to 
know.     He  can  not  develop  a  vigorous  personality,  but  drudges 
along  wholly  unconcerned  as  to  his  true  rank,  scholarship  and 
attainments.     No  one  of  us  would  send  our  children  to  a  public 
school  where  the  number  of  pupils  was  large  while  the  classes 
contained  only  one  or  two  pupils.     No  one  of  us  would  encoui'age 
the  scholastic  (-ducation  of  children  in  the  retirement  of  a  home. 
Children,  as  much  as  any  class  of  people,  n(»ed  to  associate  with 
and  measure  themselves  by  others  having  the  same  occupation. 
Association,  rivalry  and  competition  are  powerful  forces  in  arous- 
ing ambition  and  in  quickening  the  (Energies.     To  the  scholar 
these  things  an*  a  necessity.     The  work  of  the  classit>om  has 
furnished  the  primal  incentives  to  many  of  the  successful  men 
and  women  of  to-day.     There  are  within  the  rural  schools  some 
of  the  brightest  and  best  students  of  the  State.     They  will  never 
be  heard  of;  because  from  their  work  as  they  labor  alone  they  do 
not  receive  necessary  incentives,  and  with  shame  must  it  be  said, 
they  receive  but  little  training  to  aid  them  in  pursuing  the  voca- 
tions of  their  community.     Some  one  savs  that  true  merit  will 
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win.  It  never  wins  by  reason  of  the  disadvantages  which  sur- 
round it,  but  only  by  the  resolute  spirit  within.  It  does  not  win 
whjen  its  environment  has  allowed  no  opportunity  for  it  to  develop 
a  personality  by  associating  wilh  the  merits  and  demeiits  of  other 
lives.  A  character  which  is  not  ground  out  by  contact  with  other 
lives  is  worth  but  little  in  life's  battles.  A  public  school  with, 
the  average  attendance  which  5,000  of  the  schools  of  our  State 
have,  is  not  a  school  in  any  liberal  interpretation  of  the  word. 
Schools  do  not  exist  for  school  officers  or  their  relatives,  but  first, 
last,  and  a/t  all  times,  for  the  child.  A  school  with  but  one  pupil 
in  a  class  is  but  little  more  than  a  school  with  one  pupiL  If 
class  work  is  of  fundamental  importan'ce  to  the  child  then  the 
rural  school  of  my  definition  is  not  a  success.  When  I  have  heard 
it  said  in  public  addresses  that  the  schools  of  the  Empire  State 
were  second  to  none,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  statement 
should  be  qualified  by  saying  that  ono-lialf  of  them  are  the  best, 
and  that  the  other  half  are  poorer  than  any  sichools  should  be. 
The  boy  who  was  jealous  of  boy's  rights  stated  a  parallel  case 
when  he  said: 

**  Perhaps  that  text  the  preacher  quotes  eometimeB,  '  train  up  a  child,* 
Means  only  train  the  httle  girls,  and  let  the  boys  run  wild." 

In  one  of  the  towns  of  my  distiict  nine  of  the  11  schools  had  ia 
1893  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  78  —  barely  enough  for 
the  maintenance  of  three  schools.  To  the  nine  schools  the  State 
paid  1914.02  and  the  districts  raisrd  by  tax  fl, 315.42,  making  the 
cost  per  pupil  |28.50.  In  several  of  the  schools  inexperienced  and 
untrained  teachers  were  em])loyed,  the  attendance  was  irregular, 
and  a  lack  of  interest  pi^evailtMl.  If  the  statement  of  Dr.  E.  O. 
Hewett  when  he  says:  "Nothing  can  be  furnished  the  child  to 
aid  in  his  education  except  environment,"  be  worthy  of  accepida- 
tion,  the  school  and  number  of  pupils  ought  not  to  have  less 
than  25  in  regular  attendance.  When  nine  teachers  aire  em- 
ployed to  do  work  which  three  could  better  do,  are  not  the  people 
extravagant  and  wasteful?  Is  not  the  State  wasteful  of  the  x>eo- 
ple's  money  in  paying  nine  quotas  when  three  would  answer  a 
better  purpose?  What  is  tnie  of  this  township  is  true  of  hun- 
dreds of  others.  There  in  sight  of  the  State  Oapitol,  a  commfah 
sioner  district  employing  55  teachei's  and  maintaining  55  schools 
in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  1892-3,  was  10 
pupils  per  teacher.  WTiat  a  vast  opportunity  this  condition 
affords  for  spoiling  bright  jnipils  and  piom'sing  teacheis? 

The  assess(*d  propcM^ty  of  mral  districts  is  taxed  at  aB 
rates     frcm    19-10     to    44 1-1 0th    mills.    In     this    Inequality 
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and  injustice  we  apiproach.  tlie  pnactical  results  of  anarchj. 
However,  some  cQumiunities  wliicii  were  liberal  in  »upportLug 
the  school  when  it  numbered  seveiul  times  as  many  pupils  as  at 
pi-esent,  still  consider  the  cost  of  secondary  matter,  and  on  prop- 
erty which,  pays  but  a  small  per  c^*ni.  on  tne  iuvestment,  levy 
taxes  at  rates  mu-ch  higher  than  that  of  a  neighboiing  village  or 
city.  Again,  many  districts  pay  heavy  taxes  on  property 
assessed  at  nearly  its  full  value,  in  the  schools  of  which  the  chil- 
dren leaiTi  but  litUe  of  the  thi*ee  K's.  The  State  is  the  custodian 
of  the  educational  interests  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
tenant  farmer  should  demand  that  his  dollar  shall  yield  as  large 
returns  in  the  education  of  his  hoy  as  does  the  dollar  of  his 
brother  who  is  a  mechanic  in  a  neighboring  village.  The  SState 
will  not  have  done  its  duty  until  this  has  been  aocompliahed. 

The  more  this  question  is  studied  the  more  it  s.'oms  to  me  that 
the  best  part  of  the  rural  school  system  is  the  teaoher.  The 
Btate  or  community  exacts  of  her  no  special  preparation.  By 
means  of  the  institutes  and  associations  she  becomes  interested, 
wheife  interest  is  possible,  in  her  work.  The  literature  of  the 
profession  is  read  quite  extensively.  The  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  pass  with  high  standings  in  examination  indicates  a  fair 
knowledge  of  subject-matter.  The  uniform  examinations  have 
done  much  for  these  schools.  We  hope  that  before  long  tiie 
aystem  may  be  so  modified  that  executive  ability,  the  iK>wer  to 
organize  and  control,  may  receive  mu^h  consideration  in  the 
granting  of  certificates,  and  that  so  simple  a  stubject  of  current 
topics  will  not  have  nearly  the  same  weight  as  the  study  of 
English  in  deciding  who  is  entitled  to  a  certificate.  The  system 
has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  union  schools,  for  boards  of 
education  have  been  quick  to  understand  that  the  best  teachers 
are  first  bom  and  then  made.  Consequently  they  will  not  employ 
teachers  with  the  lowest  grade  certificates,  and  every  novice 
must  find  a  place  in  the  rural  schools.  Only  in  exceptional  cases 
will  the  trained  teacher  be  found  in  sparsely-settled  communitiea 
If  the  wages  were  the  same  as  in  the  \illages  they  would  not 
remain  outside,  since  so  small  a  school  allows  no  opportunity 
for  growth  to  those  whose  training  has  fitted  them  to  handle  a 
larger  number  of  pupils. 

The  liiw  makes  possible  for  the  rural  sichool  a  good  building. 
However  the  first  requisite  of  a  district  school  is  not  a  good 
building;  nor  a  well-trained  teacher;  nor  skillful  supervision;  but 
children,  and  plenty  of  them.  We  can  no  more  have  successful 
S(»hools,  measured  by  the  child's  interests,  with  a  small  number 
of  pupils  than  we  can  have  live  churches  without  members.  The 
haxmony  of  elements  must  be  complete.  When  all  oiver  tiie 
State,  sehoolhouses  were  located  at  points  oonyenient  tot  the 
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oongregation  of  40,  70,  or  100  children,  and  the  old  schoolmaster 
reigned  supreme,  the  building  was  not  the  hrst  oousiaeration. 
Neither  did  skillful  sux)erTision  nor  a  well-trained  teacher  enter 
largely  into  the  composition.  In  that  school,  however,  thorous^ 
drill  was  given  in  a  few  subjects.  By  the  force  of  numbers,  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  were  aroused.  A  cla^s  of  men  having  within 
them  the  elements  of  self-edncationi  was  the  result.  A  few  of 
those  men  yet  remain,  honored,  respected  and  sought  after  for 
their  advice.  When  they  die  their  places  are  not  so  well  filled 
by  men  trained  in  the  same  school  a  generation  later.  The 
schools  must  be  large  enough  so  that  habits  of  thoroughness, 
perseverance,  concentration,  and  enthusiasm  are  inspired  by 
association  in  class  work. 

If  the  aim  of  school  work  is  to  interest,  discipline,  and  inspire; 
not  chiefly  to  increase  knowledge,  but  to  give  the  power  to  gain 
knowledge;  to  give  the  power  of  ind.ei)endent  thinking;  to  lay 
the  foimdation  for  self-education;  to  learn  vital  principles  and 
not  statistical  information;  things  which  come  in  large  degree 
through  association;  then^  a  system  of  schools,  which  fails  to 
yield  large  dividends  in  the  directions  named,  is  like  a  coat  which 
does  not  fit  and  must  be  cast  aside.  A  generous  appropriation 
of  money  is  needed  to  secure  small  results  for  a  small  number 
of  children.  Taxing  the  people  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
pay  wDl  hardly  furnish  the  means  to  make  the  present  district 
system  succeed.  The  State  of  New  York  is  no  longer  rich 
enough  to  maintain  the  system,  but  muist  provide  means  by  which 
the  money  shall  be  more  wisely  expended. 

The  kindergarten  has  come  to  stay.  Manual  training  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  The  rural  commnnity,  as  much  as  any, 
needs  it  The  farmer  is  not  only  a  ploughman,  tiller  and  reaper, 
but,  by  necessity,  a  machinist,  a  blacksmith  and  a  carpenter. 
The  course  of  study  of  the  future  will  need  to  furnish,  besides  the 
Intellectual  drill,  aids  to  make  the  work  of  the  rural  school  and 
the  needs  of  the  farming  community  parallel.  There  is  unques- 
tionably a  demand  for  the  teaching  ot  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
but  the  schools  are  not  better  equipped  for  doing  it  than  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  sociology.  The  school  gardens  of  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  France  furnish  models  for  tie  work  of  our 
schools  for  the  future. 

The  requirements  of  the  child,  of  the  patron,  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  of  the  State,  are  not  met  in  the  rural  school.  Wliat  is  the 
remedy?  To  maintain  the  present  number  of  districts^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  effect  a  cure,  is  not  possible.  A  combination  of 
districts  is  the  first  step  toward  the  remedy.  This  combination 
ought  to  be  so  extensive  that  enough  pupils  would  be  brought 
logether  so  that  in   every   class   will  be  felt  "the  force  and 
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entliuslaaDi  of  numbers/'  When  children  reside  more  than  a 
walJ^ing  distance  from  the  school,  to  provide  means  for  convey- 
ing them  to  and  fi'om  the  same,  as  has  been  done  in  Massachu- 
setts for  20  years,  is  the  second  step.  Formerly  the  school  was 
taken  to  children;  now  we  can  gain  much,  and  lose  nothing,  by 
talking  the  children  to  the  school.  Any  pai*ent,  who  considers  the 
welfare  of  the  child  of  paramount  uuportance,  wiii  prefer  to 
have  the  child  carried  two  or  four  miles  to  a  well-equipped  school 
than  to  watch  the  loss  of  time  and  opportunity  and  the  formation 
of  bad  habits  of  work  in  a  school  of  5  or  10  pupils  in  sight  of 
home.  The  State  can  better  afford  to  pay  out  half  the  cost  for 
transportation  than  to  pay  a  quota  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
little  for  the  child.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  doing  business  with- 
out much  regard  for  business  principles  when  the  State  allows 
schools  witli  less  than  10  pupils  to  exist  and  furnishes  State  aid. 
If  the  conditions  are  made  favorable  as  good  work  will  be  done 
in  the  rural  as  in  the  graded  schools. 

People  of  our  State  are  everywhere  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  youth.  The  ci*y  is  often  raised  that  we  need  a  revival  of 
interest.  A  revival  of  confidence  is  much  more  needed.  A  father 
whose  boy  is  justly  spanked  may,  by  means  of  a  well-laid  scheme, 
destroy  the  influence  of  a  teacher  there  and  forever. 

A  compulsory  township  system  must  come  in  time.  The  out- 
look is  toward  it  No  person  who  considers  fairly,  and  without 
prejudice,  the  condition  of  affairs  can  be  honestly  opposed  to  a 
change  along  the  lines  indicated,  however  radical  it  may  seem. 
The  publications  relating  to  the  township  system  and  its  practi- 
cal workings  must  convince  any  man  who  has  not  a  selfish 
interest  An  optional  law  would  be  8]KK?dily  ado])ted  by  many 
towns.  An  act  to  consolidate  districts  having  small  schools  and 
refusing  State  aid  to  the  smallest  districts  as  districts  would 
hasten  the  arrival  of  the  system  in  full. 

The  success  which  the  system  presages  in  the  New  England 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
in  several  localities  of  our  own  State  which  have  adopted  it  toI- 
untarily,  is  all  the  argument  needtni  when  added  to  the  non- 
dition  of  our  rural  schools.  Let  every  school  official  who  has  to  • 
do  with  the  rural  schools  catch  something  of  the  inspiration 
which  actuated  Horace  Mann  and  so  transmit  it  that  very  soon 
there  may  be  found  in  the  Legislature  a  man  who  will  stand  up 
for  the  township  system  as  did  Jededlah  Peck  for  the  common 
school  system. 
Prom  the  report  of  the  committee  of  school  ccHnmlssioBeni  I 

quote  the  following: 

"The  affairs  of  all  school  districts  would  be  managed  with 
business  system,  an  advantage  which  now  attaches  to  union  free 
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school  districts,  where  a  school  board  has  charge  of  the  district, 
holding  regular  meetings  and  having  an  oversight  over  school 
interests; 

''Equalization  of  school  taxes  in  town; 

"A  more  efficient,  intelligent  and  progressive  cla^s  of  school 
officers; 

'*  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  would  receive  equal  educational 
advantages  at  equal  rates; 

"Fewer  and  larger  schools,  better  wages,  better  teachers; 

"More  and  better  supervision; 

"  Better  facilities  for  grading  the  country  schools,  and  establish- 
ing a  uniform  and  satisfactory  course  of  study,  having  in  view 
the  entire  school  i)opulation  of  a  town ;  advanced  or  high  schools 
oould  be  established  at  convenient  points,  which  every  pupil  of 
the  town  of  requisite  educational  advancement  would  have  the 
right  to  attend; 

"  Cheaper  and  better  schools,  lower  taxes,  longer  terms  for  less 
money; 

"Greater  dignity  would  attach  to  public  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State;  public  opinion  would  have  greater 
respect  for  it,  and  public  pride  would  be  aroused; 

"Cheaper  text-books  would  be  possible; 

"  The  law  in  reference  to  compulsory  education  would  be  more 
generally  and  more  easily  enforced ; 

"  It  is  the  only  system  which  will  save  the  small  country  dis- 
tricts from  extinction; 

"More  permanency  in  the  teachinji:  force  of  the  State;  a  firm 
step  toward  making  the  teachers'  profession  permanent; 

"As  a  result  of  the  last  point,  a  better  and  higher  grade  of 
teachers ; 

"  Better  facilities  for  instruction  would  be  afforded  in  the  way 
of  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  and  more  intelligent  action 
would  be  tal<en  in  reference  to  the  equipment,  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  school  district  libraries  and  public  libraries; 

"A  general  uplifting  of  educational  sentiment  throughout  the 
State." 

When  we  enter  into  a  full  realization  of  the  benefits  of  the 
system  the  State  can  say  of  every  pupil  that  completes  the  course 
of  study  as  said  the  knight  in  Hudibras: 

"  He  knows  what's  what, 
And  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly." 

Principal  Cheney,  of  Portland. —  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an 
admirable  pap)er  as  this  ought  not  to  go  without  some  commenda- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me  likewise  that  this  is  a  very  serious  question. 
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and  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  better  condition  of  things  iiutil  the 
snggestions  made  by  the  paper  are  carried  out  and  we  secure 
the  passage  of  the  township  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
decreasing  numbers  of  our  rural  schools  the  only  remedy  that  we 
oan  find  is  tliat  suggested  by  the  passage  of  the  township  bill, 
when  those  schools  may  be  united  and  come  under  the  common 
head  and  thereby  obtain  capable  teachers;  so  that  as  teachers 
of  the  State  of  New  York  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  keep 
P^gfn^g  away  at  this  township  bill  until  it  shall  be  passed* 

Commissioner  Elwood  said  his  paper  dealt  particularly  with 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  and  the  simple  solution  ol 
the  problem  of  getting  the  children  to  school. 

Principal  Elijah  A.  Howland. —  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
oommissioner's  pai)er.  I  felt  particularly  interested  because » I 
am  a  tia:!^payer  myself  in  a  district  in  the  country  where  I  found, 
as  I  presided  at  a  meeting,  the  report  of  the  average  attendance 
of  three  for  the  whole  year.  This,  of  course,  was  away  baolE 
among  the  hills. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  pupil  myself  in  a  little  schoolhouse  90 
feet  square  in  the  northerly  part  of  Ma3sachusett&  The  great 
ambition  of  the  boys,  when  the  noon  hour  came,  was  to  see  who 
would  jump  over  the  stove  in  godng  out  and  in  coming  baok  we 
jumped  the  other  way. 

I  happened  some  few  years  ago  to  be  traveling  in  that  same 
place  and  there  I  found  a  large  and  well-appointed  school  witk 
all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  physical  instruction,  and  upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  there  tiiey  had  concentrated  all  the  district 
schools  and  had  spent  the* money  on  the  transportation  of  diil« 
dren  to  this  one  school.  If  the  same  plan  could  be  adopted  in 
this  State  it  would  be  attended  by  vt^\v  beneficial  resulta 

Institute  Conductor  Downing  offered  \ho  following  resolutioni 

Since,  notwithstanding  all  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting,  we 
sorely  miss  the  courteous  and  genial  presence  of  one  who  loye4 
all  and  was  beloved  by  all  the  members  of  this  association,  ow 
lamented  counselor  and  friend,  Thomas  F.  Donnelly:  Be  II 
resolved  that  while  we  sincerely  grieve  over  his  untimely 
death  and  mourn  his  loss  we  cherish  fond  memories  of  him  as  thfl 
years  go  by. 

Tlie  amendment  to  article  8  of  the  Constitution  was  then  takeo 
from  the  table  and  read  by  the  secretary. 

Superintendent  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse. —  As  I  stated  yesterdaj 
when  I  gave  notice  of  this  motion,  at  Syracuse,  49  yeansi  ago^  tlie 
organization  of  this  association  was  formed.'  Next  year  will 
then  bring  it  to  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  it  has  been  in  my 
mind  and  that  of  others  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  for  Htf 
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association  to  go  to  Syracuse.  We  want  tlie  cbild  to  come  liom« 
next  year.  We  will  give  it  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Eggleston,  late  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  and 
at  present  of  the  institute  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  introduced. 

Miss  Eogleston's  Papsb. 

Spontaneity  in  School  Work. 

It  was  in  a  little  garden  in  a  great  unworked  world  that  the 
first  command  to  labor  sounded  forth,  and  for  ages  men  earned 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  thorns  and  the 
thistles  which  were  promised  came,  but  were  not  able  to  choke 
entirely  the  divine  spirit  in  the  worker.  Through  the  tilling  of 
fields,  the  hewing  of  stones,  and  building  of  temples  it  lived,  * 
ever  expressing  itself —  sometimes  in  lament  and  longings,  some- 
times in  hox)e  and  aspirations  —  always  in  work. 

Later  when  the  workers  were  ready  for  it,  came  the  new  com- 
mand toward  which  the  old  had  been  leading  "  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,"  and,  now,  from  the  great  tilled  world  with  its 
beautiful  gardens  —  not  one  Eden  but  many  —  its  rich  mines^  Its 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  its  immense  libraries,  its 
homes,  cottages  and  palaces,  we  may  read  the  thought  which 
Carlyle  expresses  so  forcibly  "Labor  is  life;  from  tie  inmost 
heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the  sacred  life- 
eseence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God;  from  his  inmost 
heaiTt  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all  knowledge,  'self  knowl- 
edge,' and  much  else  so  soon  as  work  fitly  begins." 

In  a  great  measure  the  history  of  the  race  is  rex>eafted  in  the 
history  of  the  individual,  with  this  difference,  that  each  succeed- 
ing generation,  through  its  attainments,  makc^  it  possible  for  the 
individual  to  work  out  his  own  true  self —  the  "  life-essence  ** 
in  a  shorter  time  and  to  much  greater  perfection.  Since  we  are 
teachers  we  certainly  can  not  be  pessimists;  yet  with  all  the 
helps  there  are  hindrances  and  multitudes  die  without  ever 
having  truly  lived.  Ours  is  the  work  of  fostering  and  de\^loplng, 
not  indirectly  but  directly,  this  life.  Everything  we  teach  has 
this  end  in  view.  All  things  should  be  subservient  to  this  great 
purpose. 

Manifestly,  we  can  only  train  that  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge. Tills  boy,  who  is  my  pupil,  what  do  I  know  of  his  wonder- 
ful being,  his  rich  endowments?  It  is  all  as  mysterious  to  me  as 
to  him,  but  I  can  appreciate  somewhat  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties within  him;  and  the  sacred  task  of  guiding  hiuh      Tliere  are 
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times  when  I  catch  glimpses  of  his  true  inner  self  and  from  them, 
If  an  intelligent  reader,  I  find  the  key-note  upon  which  his  life 
is  based,  and  I  am  able  to  prevent  discord  and  promote  harmony. 
But  these  glimpses  are  to  be  had  only  isdien  the  child  is  free  from 
ttufthority  and  outside  of  himself,  when  there  is  no  guard.    His 
spontaneous  acts  ai-e  the  ones  which  tell  most.    The  question  of 
'flilt  paper  is,  are  we  systematizing,  reflating,  and  directing  all 
thought  to  such  an  extent  that  spontaneous  activity  is  repressed 
and    possibly    killed.      First,    we    must    recognize  that  man's 
greatest  work  is  done  when  he  feels  the  power  witiiin  free  and 
nntrammeled.       That   push    within    and    hope    without    which 
delights  in  subduing  opposing  elements  in  tiie  accomplishment 
of  a  great  work.    The  work  which  he  feels  is  himself.    Hiere  are 
all  grades  of  workers  from  those  who  dig  just  as  many  square 
feet  of  earth  as  some  boss  directs,  doing  a  i>art  of  some  work  of 
which  they  neither  comprehend  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  to 
the  poet,  ai-tist  or  architect  who  forgets  the  toil  in  the  delight 
of  creating.    Intercourse  with  the  various  workers  brings  to  light 
njuch  of  interesit  with  regard  to  their  work  and  what  they  get 
out  of  it.     At  first  one  would  think  there  was  no  comparison 
in  the  development  of  life  through  work  between  the  writer  of 
books  and  the  bookbinder,  yet  George  MeDonald  in  his  late  book, 
" There  and  Back,"  has  given  us  a  picture  of  a  bookbinder  "who 
opened  an  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  resfforative  treatment  of 
decayed  volumes,"  he  says,  "love  and  power  combine  to  make 
this  man  look  on  the  dilapidated,  slow-wasting  abodes  of  human 
thought   and  delight  with  a  healing  compassion.      The  worse 
gnawed  of  the  tooth  of  insect-time,  the  farther  down  any  choice 
book  in  the  steep  decline  of  years,  the  more  intent  was  Richard  on 
having  it    More  and  more  skillful  he  grow,  not  only  in  rebinding 
such  whose  clothing  was  past  repair,  but  in  restoring  the  tone  of 
their  very  constitution ;  and  in  so  mending  the  aneient  and  beg- 
garly gairments  of  others  thwit  Ihey  reaasumed  a  venerable  re- 
spectability. Tlirough  love  he  passed  from  an  artisan  to  an  artist?^ 
Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  ]x>ssible  foi*  artisans  in  «11  grades  and 
oonditions  of  labor  to  become  artists  through  the  power  of  lore? 
But  this  love  can  only  have  its  birth  in  freedom,  that  freedom 
which  Walt  Witman    terms  the  ^'Law  of    Liberty."'    He    says 
"that  while  we  are  frcm  birth  to  death  the  subjects  of  Irresist- 
ible law,  inclosing  every  movement  and  minute,  we  yet  escape, 
by  a  paradox,  into  true  free-will.     Strange  as  it  may  see,  we 
•nly  attain  to  freedom  by  a  knowledge  of  and  implicit  obedience 
to  law.    Great  —  unspeakably  great — is  the  will!  the  free  soul 
of  man." 

It  is  not  to  remove  laws  from  the  school  but  to  make  It  poartble 
for  the  pupil  to  grow  into  that  perfect  freedom  by  them  and 
thiDogh  them  —  the  same  freedom  which  gives  him  life  in  the 
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truest  Bense  after  he  leav^  school.  Are  our  schools  training  into 
that  freedom?  Very  wonderful  is  our  public  school  system 
which  has  been  formed  for  an  excellent  end  —  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  mmiber  —  which  is  the  true  American  spirit,  but 
are  we  growing  unmindful  of  the  real  life  which,  instead  of  imxv 
tecting  the  sy«tem,  may  kill  ?  Do  we  forget  "  that  the  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive?  " 

If  you  ask  regarding  the  progress  of  a  student,  does  the 
answer  often  come,  Oh,  he  is  fine!  he  received  a  60-count  diploma? 
Is  the  fact  of  his  making  records  or  the  way  in  which  he  makes 
them  receiving  the  greater  emphasis?  Do  we  recognize  that  he 
may  win  diplomas  and  scholarships  without  finding  the  true 
way  to  live  through  ^-ork?  Are  we  so  hurried  and  rushed  with 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  that  we  have  no  time  to  wait  for  or 
to  heed  the  true  life?  We  are  all  so  comnected  with  the  edu<5a- 
tional  institutions  of  the  State  that  it  is  pcssible  for  each  of  u« 
to  throw  a  search-  light  upon  schools  familiar  to  us. 

First  the  normal  schools,  are  they  through  note-books,  outlines 
and  dictated  directions  simply  loading  teachers  with  forms,  or 
are  they  awakening  and  developing  indiWdual  x>ower  and  spirit? 
Is  there  a  growing  tendency  among  teachers  to  seek  for  outlined 
lessons,  plans  which  they  may  copy,  or  is  the  teaching  power 
marked  more  and  more  by  spontaneous  effort?  A  short  time 
ago  a  teacher  wrote  to  me  for  an  outline  for  giving  a  picture 
lemon  which  she  was  to  present  at  a  teachers'  institute.  My 
reply  was  select  your  picture,  know  some  child  for  whom  such  a 
picture  would  be  interesting  and  study  the  picture  with  that 
child  constantly  in  mind.  You  think  he  will  like  this  —  I  would 
like  him  to  see  this,  etc.  This  teacher  simply  needed  to  know 
how  to  take  the  life  which  was  within  hers^elf  and  let  it  come  in 
contact  with  and  be  acted  upon  by  the  life  of  the  ehild  and 
together  they  would  see  and  feel  what  the  picture  had  to  teach. 
I  fear  she  had  been  giving  picture  lessons  which  she  deemed 
good  enough  for  the  children,  but  not  good  enough  for  a  body  of 
teachers*  Possibly  this  teacher  lacked  faith  in  her  own  work, 
a.nd  faith  in  such  an  element  is  success.  Paderewski  could  never 
hold  the  tiioughts  and  feelings  of  the  multitude  under  the  sway 
of  his  music  if  he  were  tormented  with  doiibts  of  his  power. 

Many  deem  that  a  thing  can  not  be  good  simply  because  they 
do  it  and  because  it  is  unlike  the  work  of  others.  It  is  due  to 
this  lack  of  faith  in  themselves  tbat  muich  of  the  best  spontaneous 
effort  of  workers  is  often  oniKhed. 

It  becomes  the  privilege  of  the  truly  noble  to  strengthen  by 
praise  and  encouragement  those  of  weak  faith  and  thereby  pre- 
serve and  increase  the  good. 

16u 
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But  too  often  commendation  is  silent  and  condemnation  noisy. 
When  supervisors,  principals  and  heads  of  department©  realize 
how  great  is  the  result  from  spontaneous  effort,  they  will  not 
set  aside  carelessly  even  the  foolish  notions  of  a  teacher  who  is 
attempting  to  plan.  By  a  little  tact  slie  may  be  made  to  see  a 
wise  way  of  using  the  power  within  her.  Possibly  all  she  needs 
is  sympathetic  guidance,  but  if  cast  aside  as  worthless  liie 
school  loses  a  force  that  it  might  have  increased. 

Have  you  seen  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  children  tarn,  rise, 
stand  at  the  signal  of  a  bell,  where  the  turning,  rising  and  stand- 
ing are  so  emphasized  that  all  purpose  of  the  action  ends  in  the 
doing?  The  children  sing  in  perfect  time,  they  recite  in  complete 
statements.  Should  one  child  slip  into  the  error  of  answering 
from,  the  fullness  of  his  own  mind,  you  hear  these  wofrds  from 
the  teacher,  "  No,  that  is  not  what  I  want,  Theodore  may  recite." 
Theodore  is  able  to  bring  to  light  that  which  is  in  the  teacher'i 
mind,  and  the  other  child  who  does  not  quite  understand  the  game 
sees  a  credit  mark  placed  on  Tlieodore's  record.  Never  mind, 
dear  child,  later  you  may  leam  to  tialk  from  the  fullness  of  your 
teacher's  mind  and  the  emptiness  of  your  own.  Tliis  system 
will  soon  develop  that  power  f<T  you.  The  school  is  considered  a 
very  jrood  one,  the  discipline  excellent.  The  teacher  who  i0 
energetic,  always  alive  can  not  wait  for  the  slow  pupil,  time  Is 
too  precious.  There  is  so  much  knowledge  that  must  be  gathered 
into  bams  before  a  given  date,  a  sort  of  day  of  judgment  date,  or 
a  harvest  home  day  when  sx>ecimens  of  what  has  been  gathered 
arc  shown.  Visitors  are  always  invited  to  witness  the  marching 
In  this  school.  Tlie  pupils  go  through  the  halls,  flown  the. stairs 
In  perfect  order  at  the  teacher's  "left  right,  left  right.**  Her 
thoughts  are  not  ufpon  the  little  indi\idual  beings  as  they  pass 
before  her,  she  is  filled  with  anxiety  unless  some  one  shall  "  light 
left." 

Marching  is  pcM-fectly  proper,  it  is  helpful  if  rightly  directed, 
but  in  schools  where  military  precision  is  a  prominent  feature 
are  they  providing  for  that  training  of  the  child  which  gives  ease 
and  grace  of  thought  and  manner?  Can  these  ends  be  gained 
by  emphasizing  complete  statements  and  marching?  Is  It  no* 
possible  to  have  a  beauty  of  form  in  our  schools  which  is  the 
expression  of  a  beautiful  spirit?  Always  obeying  orders  whMi 
have  their  origin  in  the  mind  of  another  finally  perfects  machtne 
power,  but  not  thought  power. 

A  principal  of  a  school  in  western  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
Olvil  War  saw  the  young  men  of  his  school  formed  into  a  oom- 
pany  and  marchedT  forth  to  war.  His  heart  was  grieved  to  think 
of  the  ix)esible  death  that  awaited  many,  perhaps  all,  of  ihem 
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exoeedingly  bright  young  men;  but  wihen  they  returned  lie  found 
that  thoee  who  had  served  in  the  ranks,  always  shouldered  arms^ 
forward  marching,  iiring,  retreating  when  ordered,  had  suffered 
more  than  physical  death.  They  were  no  longer  bright  and 
active,  they  waited  for  orders  but  never  thought  them.  While 
tliOBe  who  were  officers  had  grown  in  mental  vigor.  The  lesson 
is  easily  learned.  We  must  provide  that  the  order  of  doing  — 
aU  regulation,  shall  be  the  outcome  of  the  pupiFs  need,  so  closely 
a  part  of  himself  that  he  is  able  to  think  the  order.  That  school 
fails  utterly  of  accomplishing  great  good  where  there  is  not 
regulated  movement  and  where  pupUs  do  not  feel  the  influence 
of  well-directed  work. 

If  very  little  valuable  scientific  knowledge  has  been  taught  in 
our  elementary  schools,  yet  the  science  lessons  have  served  a 
great  purpose  in  so  far  as  they  have  led  to  freedom  of  speech.  In 
field  rambles  the  pupils  have  lost  the  formal  teacher  and  found 
a  iomrade.  The  children  ask  the  questions  and  do  not  compel  the 
tMtoher  to  answer  in  complete  statements.  The  bond  of  union 
seems  perfect  when  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  say  *'  I  do  not 
know."  But  ala»<  t>ie  science  lessons  were  soan  worked  into 
formal  outlines,  and  instead  of  "Oh,  look  here,  children!"  or  "see 
this! "  we  hear  "  I  wish  you  to  observe  part  one  as  compared  with 
part  two  and  make  a  statement  about  it." 

We  are  ever  directing  the  cliild's  thoughts  toward  the  making 
of  statements;  but  when  he  gathers  in  his  own  way  material  for 
statements,  a  hand  placed  firmly  over  his  mouth  is  about  the 
only  power  that  will  hold  them  back.  It  is  urged  that  a  teacher 
nnust  have  her  knowledge  well  assorted  and  arranged.  She  must 
give  a  logical  lesson.  The  wise  teacher  will  provide  that  the 
subject  matter  be  left  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  good  shape;  but  for 
the  real  \\\e  interest  of  a  class  it  is  sometimes  better  to  lot  the 
children  talk  of  the  tail  of  the  cat  before  they  speak  of  the  head. 
We  must  take  what  our  question  calls  forth,  and  later  when  the 
different  points  have  been  made  we  can  gather  them  into  an 
orderly  whole. 

The  spirit  of  the  lesson  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  form.  The 
restraints  ef  the  sclmolroom  may  make  it  impossible  for  any 
spontaneity  in  the  child  to  seem  other  than  rebellious.  He  longs 
to  do  something  that  he  tells  himself  to  do,  and  he  n)akes  a 
picture  on  his  slate.  A  string,  a  bit  of  paper  is  worked  Jnto 
some  fanciful  shjipe,  perhaps  to  be  gathered  and  destroyed  as 
soon  as  discovered  by  the  teacher  who  did  not  tell  him  to  do  it. 
She  seems  not  to  expect  anything  worth  the  doing  to  originate  in 
a^child^s  mind.  But  the  voice  of  Froebel  spieaks  forth,  "Man  is 
destined  to  rise  out  of  himself  by  means  of  his  own  activity,"  and 
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this  wise  stndent  of  little  children  recognized  that  as  work  is  a 
power  in  developing  men,  play  is  a  power  in  developilig  children. 
"Play,  si)ontaneous  play,  is  the  education  of  little  children  but 
not  "Uie  whole,  a  part  is  work,"  says  one  writer.  In  our  public 
schools  we  recognize  play  as  a  rest  from  mental  exertion.  We 
have  learned  to  regard  the  physical  development  of  the  child  as 
well  as  the  mental.  Oynmasiums  take  the  place  of  playgrounds, 
and  exercise  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  takes  the  place  of 
play.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  school  exists  where  all  welcome 
the  period  for  physical  training?  Do  you  often  find  pupils  invent- 
ing excuses  to  escai)e  the  drills?  Contrast  the  directed,  obedient 
class  in  gymnastics  with  a  class  of  pupils  out  of  doors,  hear  the 
"Come,  let  us  play!"  of  the  latter,  the  discussion  and  choice  of 
games,  watch  the  response  of  bodily  movement  to  earnest  eager 
thought,  heed  the  arguments  uix)n  right  and  justice,  and  then 
decide  whether  physical  culture  can  fully  take  the  place  of  plaj. 
We  learn  how  much  spirit  a  school  has  when  we  see  it  given  up  to 
sports,  and  we  shall  know  more  about  school  teaching  when  we 
know  better  how  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  this  spirit  thronjjh 
Btudy.  As  we  think  along  all  lines  of  school  activity  we  qnestion 
whether  there  is  not  too  much  direction  that  t(Tids  toward 
mechanical  forms  —  that  kills  rather  than  makes  alive.  Throng^ 
kindergartens  and  the  fast  developing  Intercast  in  child-studv 
there  will  come  much  that  can  help  us,  and  while  we  guard 
against  the  purely  sentimental  we  must  prevent  our  forms  and 
system  from  becoming  too  rigid  to  permit  the  entrance  of  trno 
life.  It  is  possible  for  kindergartens  to  intensify  the  evils  of  con- 
stantly directing  a  child's  movements.  If  he  is  always  playing 
the  games  suggested  by  a  leader,  ever  responding  in  action  to 
the  thoughts  of  another,  he  is  losing  a  year  or  two  of  that  freedom 
in  childhood  which  possibly  we  have  never  sufficiently  prized. 
The  stones  gathered  in  the  street,  the  twigs  picked  by  the  way- 
side may  do  more  for  a  child  than  blocks  and  sticks  which  he 
must  use  as  directed. 

"  The  will  to  do  prompts  the  doing,  the  doing  reacts  upon  the 
will'*  is  the  same  philosophy  which  shines  forth  in  Walt  Whit- 
man's poem  as  he  says:  "The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes 
back  most  to  him ;  the  teaching  is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him;  the  love  is  to  the  lover  and  comes  back  most  to 
him;  the  gift  is  to  the  giver  and  comes  back  most  to  him,  it  can 
not  fail;  the  oration  is  to  the  orator,  the  acting  is  to  the  actor 
and  not  to  the  audience  and  no  man  understands  any  greatness 
but  his  own  or  indications  of  his  own." 

Within  the  school  walls  of  to-day  there  is  bound  the  ereat 
life  force  of  the  future  whieli  is  to  grow  into  "Perfect  freedom 
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through  implicit  obedience    to   law."    Are   the    conditions   of 
growth  what  they  should  be? 

To  become  inactive  is  to  die;  mechanical  activity  may  mean 
spiritual  death. 

Papjeb  of  Pbincipal  Channing  Stjebbiks. 

ObservcUions  Concerning  that  Part  of  the  It^f>ort  of  the  CommiUee  oj 

Teny  Rdaiing  to  MaXhematics  and  Mtglieh. 

Burke  somewhere  says  that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  a 
country  is  always  the  proper  subject  for  political   discussion. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  doings  of  the  parliaments  of  civilized 
countries  we  will  lind  that  this  question  is  the  main  subject  of 
debate.    Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  next  century  will  see  any  other 
usurping  its  place.    And  not  more  surely  is  this  a  topic  for  gen- 
eral discussion  in  legislative  bodies  than  is  a  proper  course  of 
study  a  topic  for  discussion  in  educational  conventions.     And 
the  prospects  of  a  hnal    settlement    ai'e  not  brighter  than  are 
the  prospcH'.ts  for  an  agreement  between  different  parties  upon 
the  proper  subjects  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country.    And,  although  this  question  is  not  destined  to  a  speedy 
settlement,  still  the  discussion  of  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  education.    It  serves  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  it  stimulates  every  one  engaged  in  the  business  of 
teaching  to  thought,  reflection  and  investigation.    New  plans  will 
be  tried,  moditied,  thrown  aside,  tried  in  part  again  and  the  zeal 
of  teachers  stimulated  by  this  constant  searching  for  the  ideal. 
At  the  present  juncture  this  question  is  being  discussed  in  educa- 
tioniil    circles     with    renewed    interest.      The    ix?port     of   the 
committee  of  ten  recommending  a  couree  of  study  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schjools  has  aroused  them  as  they  have  not  been 
aroused  for  years.    During  the  last  25  or  30  years  colleges  ajid 
universities  have  rapidly  increased  in  number  in  our  favored 
land.    So  rapidly  that  the  future  expansion  of  some  and  the 
very  existence  of  others  is  conditioned  upon  their  receiving  an 
increasing  number  of  students  year  by  year.    The  officers  of 
these  institutions  have  been  taking  an  extended  survey  of  the 
situation,  have  noted  the  age  at  which  pupils  are  passing  from 
the  grammar  schools  into  the  high  schools  and  have  seen  that 
their  interests  would  be  served  if  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  could  be  hastened  and  the  course  of  study  in 
these  schools  so  modified  that  it  would  be  directly  in  line  wi*th 
the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  college.    Hence  these 
college  officials,  seconded  by  a  number  of  high  school  principals 
who  are  ambitious  fo  prepare  an  increasing  number  of  pupils 
for  higher  instituitions  of  learning  and  by  the  principals  of  the 
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fitting  sdiools  whoso  interests  are  bound  np  with  those  of  flie 
colleges,  have  unanimously  resolved,  first,  that  the  most  defective 
part  of  the  education  of  this  oounliry  is  that  of  the  elemeiUBcy 
smd  seeondarj  schools;  second,  that  every  subject  taught  in  all 
tbese  schools  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  seme 
extent  to  every  pupil  who  pursues  it,  no  matter  whait  the  future 
lot  of  that  pupil  is  to  be  nor  at  what  point  he  may  bid  good  by 
to  the  schoolroom. 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  suggest  that  any  but  the  highest  moitivef 
actuated  the  ccnnmittee  during  its  labors,  but  let  us  pause  a 
moment  to  notice  the  comx)osition  of  it. 

The  National  Ck>uncil  of  Education  at  a  meeting  held  in  Sara- 
toga, July  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1892,  recommended  to  natiooal 
Educational  Association  meeting  at  the  same  place  and  time  that 
the  following  gentlemen,  Chas.  W.  Elliott,  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Wm.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education;  Jas.  B. 
Angell,  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  John  TetloWy 
head  master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston;  Jas.  M.  Taylor, 
president  of  Vassar  College;  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  principal  of  the 
High  School,  Albany;  Jas,  H.  Baker,  president  of  the  Univergity 
of  Colorado;  Richard  H.  Jesse,  president  of  the  University  o< 
Missouri;  Jas.  C.  McKenzie,  head  master,  Lawrenceville  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ;  Henry  0.  King,  professor  in  Oberlin  CoUe^^ 
shoTild  be  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  aeoond- 
ary  education  throughout  the  country  and  to  appoint  sub-oom- 
mittees  to  consider  specifically  each  important  subject  on  tbe 
programs  of  secondary  schools. 

The  National  Educational  Association  adopted  thescf  reoom- 
mendations,  and  the  committee  of  ten  began  its  labors  by 
appointing  nine  conferences  of  ten  each  to  report  upon  a  oourae 
of  study  including  both  elementary  and  secondary  instructioo  in 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  other  modem  languages,  mathematios; 
physics,  natural  history,  history  and  gtK>graphy. 

Ijet  two  fjicts  be  noted  here.  The  original  recommendation 
under  which,  the  conmiittee  of  ten  were  appointed  declared  liie 
office  of  the  committee  was  to  inquire  intx)  the  condition  of 
secondary  education.  As  soon  as  the  committee  organized  they 
proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  powers  which  were  delegated  to 
them  and  included  elementary  education  with  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Hie  90  members  of  the  nine  sub-committees,  or  conferaioes 
as  they  are  called,  with,  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  secondary  or  hi|^ier 
education.  College  presidents,  professors,  and  Mgh  sdhool 
teachers  are  the  authors  of  this  new  course  of  study  and  aoQOm- 
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panying  methods  of  inBtruction  whkh  are  offered  to  the  publio 
for  use  in  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  are  entirely  candid  in  their  rejKM't  and  do  not 
attempt  to  disguise  in  the  least  the  object  of  their  aims.  They 
oladm,  however,  thajt  while  advancing  the  interests  of  the  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  they  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  main  the  issue  is  the  old  one;  shall 
colleges  accommodate  themselves  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
secondai'y  schools,  or  shall  secondary  schools  compel  their  pupils 
to  travel  a  road  which  leads  straight  to  the  gate  of  some  higher 
Institution  of  leaniing,  and  elementary  schools  have  for  their 
chief  work  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  tihe  high  schools? 

An  enonnous  amoimt  of  patient  labor  has  been  expended  in 
preparing  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten.  Commissioner 
Harris  calls  it  the  most  important  educational  document  ever 
published  in  this  country.  Certainly  such  an  aiTay  v>f  talent 
was  never  before  marshaled  for  the  preparation  of  a  like  work. 
I  shall  notice  in  this  bnef  paper  only  such  parts  as  relate  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  English  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  main  obj'«ns  of  the  study  of  English  aa-e  stated  as  foPowsi 
•*  (1)  To  enabV  tlit-  pupil  to  understand  the  expressed  thought*  of 
others  and  to  give  expresrion  tio  thoughts  of  his  own.  f2)  Tt 
cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  to  give  tlhe  pupil  some  acqiiainciuoe 
with  good  literature,  and  to  furnish  him  the  means  of  extending 
^hat  acquaintance/' 

The  committee  recommend  methods  of  instruction  in  English 
wliich  are  nearly-  those  of  the  more  recent  text-books  on  this 
branch. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  school  life,  children  are  to  be 
asked  to  retell  stories  told,  or  read  to  them  by  their  teacher  and 
encouraged  to  invent  them  concerning  pietures  or  objects. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year  tiey  are  to  receive  training 
in  the  correct  use  of  irregular  verbs  and  pronouns  and  taught  to 
be  observant  of  the  more  common  errors  of  speech.  The  writing 
of  composition  is  assigned  as  class-work  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  third  school  year,  and  is  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  entire  language  course  until  the  pupil  passes 
out  of  the  high  school.  Tliere  are  some  who  will  not  approve 
of  the  employment  of  so  much  time  in  this  exercise.  If  the 
teacher  systematically  corrects  even  a  small  part  of  the  original 
writing  of  his  pupils  he  consumes  a  large  share  of  his  energy. 
If  he  neglects  to  systematically  examine  them  this  exercise  soon 
ceases  to  be  of  much  value. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  practice  is  necessary 
before  ease  in  writing  can  be  obttedned,  it  is  an  open  question  at 
what  period  of  school  life  that  practice  should  be  enforced.    It 
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has  been  my  observa.tioii  that  children  of  the  age  of  14  and  15 
who  have  had  but  limited  diill  in  oompositian  will  express  them- 
8elv€^s  with  more  force,  llueney  and  oiiginality  but  with  far  less 
oori-ectness  than  tho«e  who  have  had  much  instruction  in  tfais 
branch,  other  things  being  equal.  Another  recommendation  is  that 
the  twicliing  of  foniial  gi-amnuir  should  not  be  begun  before  Hie 
thirtcK»nth  year  of  the  pupil's  age,  that  it  should  not'be  necessary 
to  pursue  the  subject  for  more  than  one  year.  In  this  time  it  is 
expectcHi  that  pupils  will  learn  thcpartsof  speech,  and  to  analyze 
sentences,  both  as  to  structure  and  syntax.  Parsing  is  placed 
under  a  ban.  A  knowledge  of  this  much  of  grammatical  analysis 
is  declared  to  be  useful  because  grammatical  analysis  is  needed 
as  an  instrument  of  interpretation  and  criticism.  Uy  deferring 
the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  until  tlie  end  of  the  seventh 
school  yejir  the  committee  evidently  believe  that  pupils  can  be 
taught  to  write  and  speak  correctly  without  its  aid.  Just  here 
a  battle-ground  will  undoubtedly  be  found,  when  this  method  of 
language  teaching  comes  up  for  general  discussion.  It  can  be 
asserted  that  the  study  of  formal  grammar  has  not  in  the  past 
given  the  average  pupil  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  his  native 
tongue  correctly.  It  can  be  further  asserted  that  no  system  of 
instruction  in  English  has  succeeded  in  bringing  abtmt  any  bet- 
ter results.  The  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  methods  of  in- 
struction in  langimge  are  still  bravely  fighting  out  th(»  old  fight 
and  the  i*;sue  is  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever.  Many  of  the  errors 
of  speech  or  writing  are  of  that  !Mture  that  no  rules  except  very 
general  on(*8  will  answer  for  tiieir  correction;  and  a  growing 
intelligence,  a  development  of  the  criticnl  faculty  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  taste  are  necessary  to  eradicate  them.  But  will  the 
study  of  the  precise  rules  and  precepts  of  the  old  formal  grammar, 
or  the  more  general  instniction  afforded  by  the  so-called  language 
work,  afford  the  greatest  aid  to  the  teacher  and  pupil  ?  Is  gram- 
matical analysis  an  instrument  that  can  be  used  in  interpretatioD 
and  criticism  as  the  report  a.«serts  ?  When  close  reading  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  does  any  one  pick  out 
phrases  and  clauses,  label  them  as  adjective  or  adverbial,  proceed 
to  find  the  words  they  qualify  or  modify,  and  in  this  way  clear  up 
the  obscurity  ? 

Is  not  the  meaning  first  sought  for,  and  is  not  a  correct  analysis 
impossible  until  this  is  ascertained  ?  Undoubtedly  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  of  analysis  on  the  part  of  those  pupils  who  are 
engaged  in  critical  reading  will  aid  the  teacher  in  conducting  a 
recitation.  Wliat  does  this  phrase  modify?  What  is  the  object 
of  that  verb  ?  What  does  this  word  qualify  ?  What  is  the 
object  of  that  phrase  ?  are  examples  of  questions  which  can  be 
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put  concisely  and  which  at  once  apprise  the  teacber,  when 
answered,  of  the  pupil's  state  of  mind  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  passajjes  under  discussion.  Enough  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical analysis  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
handle  a  class  in  this  way  is  certainly  desirable.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  school  year  the  committee  recommend  the 
reading  book  to  be  discarded  and  literature  only,  consisting  of 
,^ual  parts  of  prose  and  poetry,  to  be  read  henceforth.  Narra- 
tive poetry  is  declared  to  be  proper  reading  matter,  but  sentimen- 
tal poetry  is  to  be  sparingly  dipped  into. 

Perhaps  the  committee  would  classify  as  sentimental  poeniA 
only  those  productions  in  which  love  is  the  theme,  and  they  wirii 
to  caution  educators  against  the  reading,  by  the  class,  of  tx» 
much  of  this  kind  of  verse.  Many,  however,  would  call  BnmB* 
"  Cxrtter's  Saturday  Night,''  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Villagfv"  and 
Cray's  "Elegy/'  poems  of  sentiment.  "Complete  works  are  t© 
be  preferred  before 'extracts."  This  recommendation  will  not 
meet  with  unqualified  approval.  Are  not  the  gems  from  a  hun- 
dred authors  to  be  preferred  to  a  knowledge  of  one  or  two  entire 
works  ?  Authors  are  read  by  the  multitude  at  least  for  their 
finest  passages.  These  are  treasured  in  the  memory  long  after 
tlie  general  features  of  a  i)oem  have  been  forgotten.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  what  should  be  read  by  a  person  of  mature 
years,  but  how  can  good  literature  be  made  most  attractive  to 
the  young  and  what  is  best  suited  to  their  underetanding. 
Methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  main,  like  those  recommended 
by  the  committee,  have  been  employed  in  many  schools  for  years. 
Yet  pupils  coining  from  these  schools  in  very  many  instanoes 
bring  with  them  but  little  love  or  taste  for  good  literature.  They 
may  talk  fluently  concerning  two  or  three  works  they  have  read 
in  clasps,  but  the  reading  of  tliese  works  has  not  stimulated  them 
to  make  a  widtT  incursion  into  the  great  domain  of  literature. 
With  one  or  two  suggestions  I  will  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
report.  Allowing  that  critical  reading  in  class  often  fails  to 
develop  a  taste  for  the  beet  literature,  it  certainly  may  furnish 
a  most  valuable  training  in  close  and  accurate  reading.  The 
importance  can  not  be  overstated  of  that  habit  of  mind  whioh 
tends  to  cause  one  to  examine  closely  wliat  he  hears  or  what  he 
reads,  and  keeps  one  from  drifting  along,  agreeing  with- 
out question  or  condemning  without  examination.  It  seenifl 
to  be  in  the  economy  of  nature  that  a  taste  for  literature  is  usually 
implanted  during  the  growing  years,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  it 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  fireside.  It  was  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  the  child  as  he  listened  while  some  one  read.  Suppose 
we  take  a  hint  from  this  fact  and  bring  a  little  more  home  train- 
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ing  into  the  life  of  the  school.  An  hour  per  day  in  every  class, 
fi'om  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  would  be  well  employed  in  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  suitable  literature  if  the  teacher  was  an 
expressive  reader  and  his  heart  was  in  the  work.  Such  a  teacher 
will  receive  that  kind  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  class  that  is 
more  genuine  and  intense  than  will  be  given  to  any  other  exercise. 
How  can  the  young  spend  better  i>art  of  their  school  life  than 
hi  listening  to  the  bright,  the  happy,  or  the  elevating  words  ol 
the  great  lights  of  literature,  whose  works  are  among  the  glories 
©f  the  age  ? 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  concerning  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  may  be  summarized 
in  part  by  saying  that  arithmetic  m  to  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  school  year.    A  number  of  subjects  usually  found 
in  arithmetic  are  to  be  omitted.    The  entire  subject  is  to  be 
enriched  by  a  rational  methjod  of  teaching,  some  of  the  details 
of  which  are  given  in  the  report.    A  brief  reference  to  them  will 
be  made  hereafter.    About  the  time  the  pupil  begins  percentage 
he  should  be  taught  enough  of  algebra  to  enable  Mm  to  form  and 
solve  easy  equations.    Formal  algebra  is  not  to  be  commenced 
until  the  close  of  the  eighth  school  year,  at  which  time  arithmetic 
is  to  be  dropped.    But  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  school  year  book- 
keeping and  commercial  arithmetic  are  joined  as  an  elective  study. 
Concrete  geometry,  by  which  is  meant  cutting  and  folding  paper 
into  geometrical  forms,  molding  the  same  forms  from  clay  for  the 
purpose   of   making    the    pupil    famUiar   with   these    essential 
features    and    developing   his   i)erceptive    faculties,    is    to    be 
part    of    the    course    from    the    fifth    year.      The    study    ol 
formal  geometry  is  not  to  be  commenced  until  the  tenth  school 
year.    Without  doubt  the  limiting  of  the  work  in  arithmetic 
to  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life  will  meet  with  strenu- 
ous opposition    in    many   quartei*.      Rightfully  or   wrongfully, 
arithmetic  is  very  generally  regardetl  as  the  study  which  affords 
in  elementary  the  most  discipline  to  the  minds  of  the  young.     It 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  the  subj  'ct  that  is  best  taught  in  most 
schools.    The  majority  of  our  teachers  in  elementary  tiichools  are 
better  educated  in  this  branch  tlian  they  are  in  any  other.     That 
which  is  best  understood  is  usually  best  taught.    The  progress 
of  the  student,  while  studying  anthmotic,  can  be  very  definitely 
measured.    A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  mcst  necessary  ta  our 
daily  needs.    Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  namo  any  subject  of  gen- 
eral interest  that  may  not  in  some  way  be  the  subject  of  an 
arithmetical    calculation.    A    thorough    training   in    firithmetic 
admirably    equips    a    pupil    for    future    mathemetical    studies. 
Arithmetical  analysis,  though  net  so  comprehensive  in  its  900pe 
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• 

aa  iB  the  equation^  funuBhefi  a  better  disci'pfline  in  those  methods 
of  reasoning  that  ai'e  most  nearly  allied  to  the  processes  of  every- 
day thinking.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  an  instrument  of 
inyestigaticn  is  of  far  more  general  utility  to  th.e  average  mind 
than  is  a  knowledge  of  elementary  algebitu  It  lends  itself  more 
readily  for  work  in  many  directions  than  doee  any  other  branch 
of  mathematics.  In  popular  eBtimation  it  stands  next  in  value 
to  reading  and  writing  and  wben  the  diijclplinary  value  of  differ- 
f*nt  studies  taught  in  (*leuientary  schools  is  under  consideration 
it  ranks  first  in  importance.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
tte  general  public  wiU  be  slow  in  consenting  that  the  subject 
shall  be  curtailed  or  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  studied  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  school  year.  But  the  committee  propose  to  so 
enrich  the  cona^e  that  under  the  new  dispensation  eight  years 
of  stndy  of  this  branch  will  yield  more  value  to  the  pupil  than 
he  would  receive  by  following  the  course  of  the  methods  now  in 
common  use.  Let  ns  briefly  note  those  parts  of  the  arithmetic 
that  can  be  omitted  withofut  loss  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee. 
"  Banking,  insurance,  discount,  exchange,  jxaiiial  payments,  com- 
pound proportion,  cube  root  and  questions  involving  calaulatioms 
in  weights  and  measures,  which  are  obsolete,''  are  to  be  stricken 
out  because  the  pupil  can  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  problems  he  is  called  upon  to  solve  and,  therefore,  vriuable 
mental  energy  is  wasted  and  he  accomplishes  nothing  of  value. 
Now,  if  the  committee  had  recommended  that  partnrrahip,  as  it 
is  commonly!  presented,  should  no  longer  be  part  of  the  course, 
but  few  would  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  action.  If  it  is  true  that 
these  subjects  to  be  stricken  cut  present  such  diffieultit^s  to  the 
students  as  tlie  report  affirms,  there  is  good  reason  for  deferring 
their  consideration  until  a  more  mature  age  is  reached.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  is  true  that  pupils  are  interested  in  these  subjects, 
that  they  can  be  readily  imderstood,  that  they  have  already 
picked  up  considerable  knowledge  concerning  them,  then  they 
are  proper  subjects  for  further  investigation  by  the  time  the 
pupil  reaches  them.  Simple  problems  in  insurance  can  be  given 
with  x)rofit  to  those  who  have  learned  the  four  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Almost  ev(^ry  child  knows  of  f?omeone  who  has 
his  property  insured  and,  if  he  is  asked,  he  will  tell  that  it 
idiould  cost  more  to  insure  a  frame  house  th»an  a  brick  one,  a 
bouse  standing  in  a  block,  than  a  house  standing  alone,  a  planing 
mill  than  a  dwelling-house.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to 
find  the  cost  of  insuring  property  at  50  cents  per  f  100  as  it 
Is  to  find  the  cost  of  lemons  selling  at  50  cents  per  100.  Any 
pupil  who  has  mastered  fractions  has  sufficient  maturity  to 
understand  the  principles  involved  in  any  ordinary  commercial 
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caleulatloii,  the  committee  of  ten  to  the  conti-ary  n<)t withstanding. 
The  rei)ort  cites  a  few  definitions  such  as  are  usually  found  in 
arithmetic  as  evidence  to  show  the  diiliculties  tlie  pupil  has  to 
contend  with  in  commercial  arithmetic.    I  quote  from  the  reporti 

"  The  payee  (if  a  draft  is  the  one  to  whom  the  money  is  ordered 
to  be  paid."  **  The  market  value  of  stock  is  the  price  per  share 
when  sold  for  cash;'*  in  line,  continues  the  repot't,  '*  the  pupil  may 
be  able  to  state  the  first  principles  of  commercial  law,  but  he  oan 
have  no  clear  conception  of  what  all  this  means.'' 

In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  elements  of  ocnn- 
mercial  law  c*an  be  made  clear  to  the  average  class  by  the  time 
they  take  up  percentage.  The  laws  of  business  are  substantiaUj 
the  actual  practices  of  the  business  community  expressed  in  nilet 
and  maxims  and  invested  with  the  authoritv  of  law.  In  these 
days  of  general  intelligence  pupils  have  already  learned  some- 
thing of  business  and  are  eager  to  know  more.  And  what  oan 
be  placed  before  a  class  which  will  call  for  greater  interest  or 
furnish  a  better  discipline  than  will  the  elementary  principles  of 
this  science  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  interest  of  everv  one? 
Our  present  course  in  arithmetic  might  be  enriched  by  including 
the  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Not  that  the  sub- 
ject can  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  accountants  of  the 
pupils  in  our  grammar  schools,  but  problems  in  arithmetic  oan 
be  framed  whose  solution  will  bring  about  an  uudei*standing  of 
the  general  principles  of  this  science.  Theso  problems  will  offer 
no  more  difficulty  to  the  student  than  do  many  questions  now 
contained  in  our  arithmetics  which  involve  only  a  use  of  the 
fundamental  rules  in  their  solution.  Without  knowing  that  he 
is  studying  any  other  subject  tlran  arithmetic  the  student  might 
obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to 
read  a  ledger  understandingly,  to  comprehend  an  ordinary  finan- 
cial statement  issiiod  by  n  bank,  or  a  statement  issued  by  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  or  such  a  statement  as  is  usually 
furnished  by  an  ag(»nt  to  his  principal.  Tn  brief  a  general  under 
standing  of  the  science  of  accounts  might  be  gained  in  this  way 
that  would  be  of  value  whether  it  is  the  lot  of  the  pupil  to 
become  a  prof(»s<ional  inan,  a  merchant,  a  clerk,  a  mechanic  or 
laborer.  Should  it  be  urged  that  many  t(»«icher8  are  not  qualified 
to  teach  the  elementaiy  principles  of  coiimiercial  law  and  bocft* 
keeping  in  connection  with  lessons  in  arithmetic,  the  reply  wmiM 
be.  that  tl}(»  adoption  of  th<»  suircrestions  of  tho  committer  of  ten 
would  impose  tasks  much  more  difficult  u|)on  these  same  teaohera 

The  report  lays  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  paying  more 
attention  to  facility  and  correctness  of  work  in  arithmetic.  Tbere 
Is  no  general  disregard  of  these  esaientials  in  our  schools.    All 
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teachers  are  earnestly  striving  to  secure  quicknesa  and  accuracy 
in  computation  from  their  classes.  The  committee  fumisli  no 
helpful  suggestions  that  will  enable  ti^chers  to  overcome  the 
Infinities  of  human  nature. 

Dumas  was  asked  by  a  young  author,  '*  How  shall  I  produce 
a  successful  play?"  **Crani  it  with  wit,  ciam  it  with  wit,"  was 
the  reply.  The  committee  of  ten  say,  teach  your  pupils  to  be 
rapid  and  correct  in  aritlinii'tical  computation.  Tlieir  advice  is 
no  more  helpful  than  that  which  Dumas  gave. 

It  is  further  iccommended  that  teachers  should  use  objects 
wherever  possible  to  illustrate  the  processes  of  arithmetic.  Ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  "  environments  of  the  class  originated  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment "  are  declared  to  be  more  interesting  and 
profitable  than  examples  taken  from* textbooks.  These  are  helj)- 
fnl  suggestions  and  doubtless  many  will  profit  by  them.  A  curiini* 
specimen  of  an  original  question  is  given.  ^'How  much  coal  will 
have  to  be  burned  to  heat  the  air  of  a  room  from  the  freezing 
point  to  70  degrees?"  The  report  goes  on  to  say  in  substance 
that  a  child  of  12,  by  a  few  simple  experiments,  could  gain  the 
idea  of  a  quantity  of  heat,  and  having  gained  this  much  he  would 
have  no  diftlculty  in  finishing  the  problem.  Perhaps  some  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  such  a  question  would  prt^ent  more  difli- 
culties  to  a  ihild  of  12  than  he  would  encounter  in  anv  problem 
In  commercial  arithmetic  which  the  report  asserts  are  beyond 
his  understanding. 

With  a  word  concerning  the  teaching  of  concrete*  geometry  to 
pupils  of  the  age  of  11  years  and  upwards,  this  paper  will  be  con- 
cluded. The  last  15  years  has  witnessed  a  great  change  in  the 
way  this  subject  is  commenced,  ^fost  of  the  rec(mt  text-books 
have  placed  a  variety  of  easy  problems  for  originjil  work  to  be 
solved  early  in  the  course.  Teachei-s  recogni7><»  that  truths  dis- 
oovered  by  scholars  are  much  more  helpful  than  are  the  same 
facts  when  they  have  been  taught  in  the  usual  way.  Original  w^ork 
in  geometry,  suitable  for  beginners,  can  readily  be  devised  by  an 
ingenious  teacher.  Text-books  suitable  for  use  in  elementary 
schools  are  uuiking  their  appearance.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  in  a  few  years  this  important  subj(»ct  will  be  found 
on  Ihe  programs  of  most  el(»mentary  schools.  Hen*  is  a  fruitful 
field  that  has  received  too  little  attention  in  the  past  The  sub- 
ject rightfully  presented  awakens  a  lively  interest  in  the  class- 
room. 

Very  many  elementary  truths  are  so  near  axioms  that  any 
Intelligent  pupil  will  understand  them  from  illustrations.  Until 
recently  the  plan  has  been  to  train  pupils  to  understand  a  rigor- 
ons  demonstration  before  they  were  called  upon  to  make  practical 
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apjilieations  of  their  knowledge.  Now  the  order  is  reversed  and 
a  multitude  of  facts  are  first  presented  and  the  task  of  training 
pupils  in  demonstrations  is  left  until  these  facts  are  compre- 
hended. The  science  of  teaching  has  made  a  rapid  advanoe- 
meiit  by  this  change  in  methods  of  teaching  elementary  geometry. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  through  the  chairman,  l^rofessor 
Hawkins,  of  Plattsburg,  offered  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved:  1.  That  we  express  our  full  appreciation  of  the 
papers  and  addresses  presented  at  this  meeting. 

2.  That  we  sx)ecially  thank  Stat<3  Superintendent  James  F. 
Crooker,  Superintendent  John  Jasper,  Dr.  A.  B.  Poland,  State 
Superintendent  of  New  Jergey,  and  the  Hon.  Seth  Low. 

3.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  officers  of  the  association, 
especially  to  President  Geo.  E.  Hardy,  for  their  time  and  energy 
given  to  the  arrangement  and  carrying  out  of  the  program. 

4.  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  local 
coiimiittees,  and  especially  Superintendent  Tliomas  R  Kneil,  for 
their  painstaking  efforts  in  arranging  for  our  personal  comfort 
and  pleasure. 

5.  Tliat  we  heartily  indorse  the  sentiments  of  the  paper  read  by 
tlie  Hon.  Charles  Buckley  Hubbell  on  "A  Needed  Reform,"  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  as  teachers  to  further  the  aims  of  the  anti- 
cigarette  league. 

G.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  association  that  the  key  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  giving  niral  communities  improved 
schools  is  found  in  the  combination  of  small  schools  and  school 
districts,  and  in  the  transportation  of  children  to  centrally 
located  schools. 

ITic  insyK*ctors  of  (^lection  announced  the  unanimous  election  of 
the  following  offjcers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Edward  N.  Jones;  \ice -presidents,  Emmet  Belknap, 
Thomas  R.  Kneil,  Annie  E.  Downing,  Gratia  L.  Rice;  secretary, 
Welland  Hendrick;  assistant  secretary,  Charles  H.  Van  Toy!; 
trans]>ortation  agent,  Arthur  Cooper;  treasurer,  Percy  T.  Bngbee; 
superintendent  of  exhibits,  Walter  S.  Ooodnoucrh;  members  of 
executive  committee  for  three  years?,  Chas.  F.  Wh(K^lo(*k,  William 
J.  O^Shea. 

President  Hardy.- — I  never  before  in  my  life  have  had  as 
pleasanv  an  experience  as  I  have  had  during  the  past  three  days 
in  Saratoga.  Tt  has  been  a  pleasure  to  pi*eside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  you?'  association.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  have  I  been 
treated  wirli  a  greater  degree  of  courtesy  and  uniform  kindness 
on  the  part  of  all,  and  T  am  very  srlad  to  sav  that  it  is  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  tliat  never  before  in  the  history  of  tho  asso- 
ciation has  tlip  convc»ntion  been  more  practical  in  its  character. 
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In  laying  down  the  gavel  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  that  you  have  extended  to  me.  I  bespeak 
the  same  courtesy  and  kindness  to  my  very  worthy  successor, 
Principal  E.  N.  Jones,  of  Plattsburgh,  whom  I  now  introduce  to 
you. 

President  Jones: 

Tejvchers  of  New  York.  —  To  be  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
laig:est,  the  most  representative,  the  most  influential  of  the  volun- 
tary educational  asjijociations  of  the  greatest  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tnion,  is  a  high  distinction;  so  high  that  I  can  not  adequately 
exprees  to  you  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  for  the  cordial  unanim- 
ity and  the  hearty  good  will  in  which  you  have  conferred  the 
honor  upoa  me.    What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  association? 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  necrology  was  ordered  printed. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology. 

0.  W.  I>ardeeu,  Syracuse,  Chairman.  —  As  this  report  covers 
the  deaths  of  two  years  and  must  mention  many  names,  the 
notices  must  be  briefer  than  could  be  desired,  especially  as  to 
those  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  this  association. 

Depabtmbnt  of  Public  Instruction. 

February  3,  1893,  in  Albany,  aged  50,  Addison  A.  Keyes,  form- 
erly Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  for  several 
years  a  clerk  in  the  Deparment  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was 
appointed  deputy  by  Neil  Gilmour,  to  succeed  Jonathan  Tenney, 
and  remained  in  office  during  Mr.  Gilmour's  administration. 

lie  purchased  the  interest  of  Charles  Emory  Smith  in  the 
Albany  Ex])rpss,  and  was  for  a  dozen  years  managing  editor. 
^\Tien  Conldin^  and  Piatt  resigned,  he  took  stand  against  their 
re-election,  which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  paper  and.  to  the 
loss  of  his  political  power.  Of  late  years  he  had  been  correspond- 
ent for  several  newspapers. 

School  Commissioners. 

Among  coaumissioners  in  office  tliere  has  been  only  one  deatlL 
March  17,  1893,  in  Cato,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  J.  Erwin 
Olmstead,    school    commissioner    for    the    northern    di^rict   of 
Cayuga  county. 

He  was  bom  in  Cato,  August  4,  1800,  gi'aduated  from  Weeds- 
port  union  school,  and  had  four  yeairs  experience  as  a  teacher, 
last  as  assistant  in  the  union  school  at  East  Svracuse.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  commissioner,  and  proved  an  excellent  offloer. 
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Among  former  commissioners  the  following  deaths  are 
recorded  : 

June  27, 1892,  in  the  parlors  of  tlie  Refonned  church  ponsoaage 
at  Yonkers,  Joseph  Howard  Palmer  was  offering  a  motion,  when 
he  stopped,  complained  of  faintness,  rose  to  go  out  into  the  air, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  the  elders  sitting  near,  and  within  five 
minutes  breathed  his  last 

He  was  a  great  grandson  of  that  sturdy  hero  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  piM-iod,  l-.beuezur  Wood,  from  1748  to  171)8  sheriff  of  Rock- 
land county.  His  father  went,  when  a  young  man,  to  Camillns, 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  and  here  all  his  seven  children 
were  born,  Jos(»pli  on  September  IG,  1824. 

He  was  an  auibitious  boy,  and  by  alternate  teaching  and  study- 
ing carried  himself  through  the  Albany  Normal,  under  Thivid  V. 
Page.  On  May  1,  1850,  he  began  to  t(»ach  mathematics  in  the 
College  of  tlie  City  of  N(*w  York,  and  held  the  position  till 
December  1,  1870.  He  was  afterward  school  commissioner  for 
a  term,  and  was  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  Stale  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  had  lived  in  Yonkei-s  since  1855,  and 
his  hospitable  home  is  pleasantly  remembered  by  many  prominent 
teachers. 

September  25,  1892,  in  Peekskill,  James  W.  Husted,  first 
school  commissioner  for  the  third  disUict  of  Westchester  county. 

He  was  born  in  Bedford,  in  1833,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1854,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  was  for  22  years  a 
Member  of  Assembly,  and  was  Speaker  for  six  sessions. 

During  the  same  month  another  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  died  —  John  B.  Little. 

On  August  18,  1893,  Robert  W.  Jones,  formerly  school  commis- 
sioner and  principal  of  t'h(»  T»wville  public  school,  left  home  and 
had  not  been  heard  of  till  his  remains  were  found  about  the  last 
of  November  in  a  swamp  near  North  Stockholm.  The  case  was 
mysterious,  as  no  reason  was  known  for  suicide,  and  there  were 
no  evidences  of  violence. 

February  1,  1894,  at  Malone,  aged  nearly  79,  Sidney  P.  Bates, 
M.  D. 

He  was  town  superintendent  of  schools  imder  the  old  system, 
and  when  the  oflice  of  school  commissioner  was  create  he  was 
elected  in  1800  and  agtiin  in  1803.  Tn  1870,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  CTeorge  T.  Collins.  It  was 
largely  through  his  influence  that  the  union  school  of  Malone 
was  organized. 

Crrr   SuPEBtNTENDENTS. 

Here  the  losses  have  been  heavy.    Among  those  still  in  aerrice 

three  have  died.  ^  • 

August  27,  1892,  at  Lansingburgh,  of  Bright's  disease,  aged  68, 

Edward  Wait 
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He  was  bom  in  Cooksbaro,  Rensselaer  county,  and  with  only 
a  common  school  education  he  went  West,  practicing  law  for  a 
time  in  Minnesota,  where  he  was  at  one  time  district  attorney 
for  the  county,  and  surveying,  and  teaching  school  in  Kentucky. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Minnesota, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  engineering  cori)s.  He  accompanied 
General  Slierman  on  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant. 

After  the  war  he  taught  for  a  time  in  Rensselaer  county, 
became  school  commissioner  for  the  second  district,  was  re- 
elected, but  before  the  close  of  his  tenn  was  appointed  to  the 
position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  clo^e 
friend  of  Superintendent  Beattie,  whose  death  preceded  his  so 
little,  and  was  prominent  in  the  association  of  commissioners 
and  superintendents,  of  which  he  was  for  one  year  president. 

June  11,  1893,  in  Oswego,  Emerson  John  Hamilton,  Ph.  D. 

He  was  bom  in  Essex,  Vt.,  December  22,  1817,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1842.  He  taught  two  years 
In  Williston,  Vt,  and  afterward  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  at  Wells 
boro.  Pa.,  and  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  in  each  of  the  latter  places 
for  five  years.  He  came  to  Oswego  in  1854,  as  principal  of 
the  high  school,  where  he.remained  till  1872,  when  he  established 
a  private  classical  school  for  boys.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Douglass, 
in  1884,  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  also  bei^  alderman  in 
1879-80,  and  ninvor  of  the  citv  in  1881.  At  his  death  the  citv's 
flag  was  floated  at  half-mast. 

He  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  teachers'  associations,  and  in 
his  earlier  years  took  a  prominent  part,  being  for  a  time  one  of 
the  editors  of  The  New  York  Teacher. 

He  was  a  teacher  in  the  full  and  true  meaning  of  the  term. 
He  thoroughly  understood  and  x>erfectly  appreciated  the  gravity 
of  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  one  who  undertakes  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  —  responsibilities  than  which  there  are  none 
greater.  For  this  work  he  was  abundantly  prepared,  and  to  it  he 
gave  a  long,  earnest  and  laborious  life,  his  best  years  being 
spent  in  Oswego.  There  is  sincere  sorrow  in  hundreds  of  our 
holmes  because  of  the  loss  of  one  at  whose  knees  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  to-day  receive  the  priceless  rudiments  of  education,  as 
well  as  the  lessons  of  industry,  sobriety,  culture  and  morality. 
No  matter  whether  one  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the 
public  school  as  instnictor,  in  an  official  cax>aeity,  in  business 
relations,  or  in  the  church  serving  the  God  he  loved,  he  was 
always  the  same  —  gentle,  refined,  dignified  and  manly,  a  good 
eittzen  and  a  husband  and  father  who  fulfilled  every  duty. 
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December  2, 1893,  in  New  York,  Paul  Hoffman,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  public  schools. 

On  the  evening:  of  November  30th,  he  was  crossing  Broadway 
to  catch  an  uptown  car,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  down-town 
cable  car  and  draprjijed  alonj?  the  track  under  the  platform.  Four 
of  his  ribs  and  one  of  his  WTists  were  broken,  and  there  were 
internal  injuries  which  caused  his  death. 

He  was  bom  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1843,  was  ^aduated 
from  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  On  his  return  he 
visited  Africa  and  Asia,  was  for  a  time  physician  to  one  of  the 
Persian  rulers,  and  made  quite  a  fortune  by  practice  in  Japan, 
but  lost  it  in  speculation.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1872  began  teacliing  in  New  York  city.  In  1877  he 
was  made  vice-principal  of  No.  22,  and  in  1881  was  elected 
assistant  sujyerintendent.  When  manual  training  was  intro- 
duced, the  direction  was  put  into  his  hands.  He  was  both 
respected  and  loved,  for  he  was  geneax)us  to  a  fault. 

Among  those  who  have  retired  from  active  service,  three  have 
died: 

July  27,  1893,  in  Utioa,  Andrew  McMillan. 

He  was  bom  in  Augusta,  December  11,  1820,  and  attended 
the  district  school  and  Augusta  Academy.  He  worked  on  the 
farm  sunmiers^  and  by  industrious  application  at  odd  moments 
prepared  himself  for  college,  but  was  unable  to  go. 

When  he  was  20  years  of  age  he  taught  his  first  school  at 
a  place  called  Yale's  Comers,  in  Augusta.  He  taught  various 
district  scjhools  in  the  town  of  Augusta  for  15  consecutive  years; 
the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  charge  of  the  union  schools 
of  Oiiskany  Falls,  at  a  salary-  of  ?400  a  year.  In  his  early 
teaching  he  was  xi^vy  successful  and  was  able  to  control  in 
schools  where  others  totally  failed.  Henre,  his  services  were 
mucli  in  dc^niand,  and  he  had  his  choice  of  employment  and 
commanded  the  best  salaries,  whicli,  in  those  days,  were  not 
large. 

When  he  was  23  years  of  age  he  was  made  town  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at;  Augusta,  and  held  that  position  for  six  yea-re, 
until  it  was  abolished  to  give  place  to  distrii^t  commissioBiers. 
In  his  teachiug  in  the  country  sdiools,  the  number  of  pupils 
ran  from  50  to  80,  the  latt<T  number  being  in  attendance  during 
the  entire  tenn  he  taught  in  Knoxboro.  He  was  not  given  to 
punishing  children,  but  managed  them  in  other  and  better  ways. 
While  at  Oriskany  Falls,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  attend 
institutes  and  conventionta,  and  in  this  way  became  v«7  well 
known  among  educators  of  central  New  York. 

In  1850  he  was  electetl  principal  of  the  advanced  school  hi 
T'^tica,  and  wntinued  in  charge  for  11  years.    In  1867  he  WBi 
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elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Heffron  as  superintendent  of  Bchode  in 
the  city  of  Utica,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  summer  of 
1892.  He  had  then  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  superin- 
tendent, his  thirty-sixth  year  of  connection  with  the  Utica  schools, 
and  his  fifty-first  year  as  a  teacher  in  Oneida  county.  All  his 
teaching  was  within  15  miles  of  his  birthplace. 

Among  the  educators  of  the  State,  he  held  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. He  attended  the  first  teachers'  institute  held  in  Oneida 
county,  and  was  always  a  regular  and  welcome  attendant  at  all 
prominent  gatherings  of  teachers.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  was 
president  for  three  successive  years  (1868-1870)  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superln- 
tendemts.  In  1891  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  Superintendents. 

He  received  a  State  certificate  in  1855,  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1867.  He  was  often 
oalled  upon  to  lecture  at  institutes  and  other  educational  gather- 
ings, and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  school  matters.  In  1883  he  was  supported  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  educational  men  of  the  State  as  candidate  for 
State  Superintendent.  Few  school  men  were  better  known 
throughout  the  State,  and  none  had  more  friends. 

He  retained  his  youthfulness  of  appearance  and  manner  and 
thought  far  beyond  the  time  of  ordinary  man.  Few  people 
guessed  his  age  because  he  was  always  active  and  always  bilsy. 
He  studied  to  keep  young,  young  in  heart,  young  in  uiind,  and 
young  in  body.  A  better  companion  at  a  convention,  on  a 
llshing  excursioin,  on  a  mountain  trip,  never  lived.  His  cheer- 
fulness was  ubiquitous  and  infectious.  The  world  was  brighter 
as  well  as  better  for  all  who  knew  him. 

November  12,  1893,  in  Jamestown,  Samuel  G.  Love. 

He  was  born  in  Bnrre,  O'leans  county,  May  30,  1821,  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1846.  He  studied  law, 
but  was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  become  a  teacher.  He 
tiiught  in  Buffalo,  and  in  Gowanda,  was  principal  of  Chamber- 
lain Institute,  1850-1853,  and  1859-1 8C4,  and  in  1865  came  to 
Jamestown,  where  he  was  superintendent  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  resigning  in  1890  to  become  librarian  of  the  ^ames 
Pendergast  Fvqo  Library. 

His  remarivable  service  in  Jamestown  was  well  summed  up 
in  the  words  spoken  at  his  funeral  by  his  successor,  Ro villus  R. 
Rogers : 

Mr.  Love's  idea  was  far  in  advance  of  what  he  was  allowed 
to  accomplish.  His  so-called  peculiarities  of  education  have  now 
bi»en  so  generally  ace(^[)'ted  that  they  are  thought  peculiarities 
TK)  longer.     At  an  early  day  he  est«ablisilied  a  system  of  physical 
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onlture,  which  at  the  present  time  ia  given  daily.  In  vocal 
mnsic  as  school  work,  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  he  was  strongest 
of  all  upon  manual  training.  He  sought  to  make  and  send  out  into 
the  world  men  and  women  with  fully-developed  characters. 
He  was  widely  known  as  an  organizer.  His  chief  distinction 
lay  in  tlie  value  of  what  he  administered.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  why  he  wanted  it.  He  always  had  a  clear  idea 
of  what  he  wanted  done,  and  he  likewise  had  a  keen  insight 
aa  to  the  capabilities  of  each  person.  He  was  not  despotic 
or  unreasonable.  He  administered  with  system.  Little  credit 
ii  due  to  Jamestown  for  its  many  excellent  school  features,  but 
moet  of  it  to  Samuel  G.  Love.  He  was  a  naturalist,  and  through 
his  efforts  a  museum  was  collected.  He  was  also  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  teach^^'  associations.  A  great  phase  of  his 
work  was  the  ti'aining  and  inspiring  of  teachers.  This  was  the 
keynote  of  his  success.  His  wrath,  was  sublime,  but  he  was 
ever  ready  with  generous  words  for  faithful  senice. 

He  delivered  frequent  addresses  at  teachers'  associations,  and 
hia  published  reports  h«ave  permanent  value.  He  was  the 
anthor  of  "Industrial  Education,  a  guide  to  manual  training," 
pnblished  in  1887. 

March  11,  in  Buffalo,  William  L.  Rice. 

He  was  born  in  May\'ille,  1820,  and  educated  at  Allegheny 
College.  He  came  to  Buffalo  in  1845,  and  began  leaching  in  the 
public  schools.  Tn  1873  he  was  elected  superintendent,  and 
he  was  re-elected  in  1875.  Since  the  expinition  of  his  second 
term  he  has  been  retired  from  public  life. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Victor  M.  Rice,  formerly  State  Super- 
intendent; and  of  Miss  Emily  A.  Rice,  a  well-known  institute 
InBtructor  and  teacher,  who  survives  him.  Miss  Gratia  Jx  Bice, 
the  present  institute  instinictor  in  drawing,  is  his  niece. 

Pkincipals  of  Schools. 

The  following  died  in  active  service  in  charge  of  New  York 
•ohooLs. 

September  5,  1802,  at  BrookfteM,  of  typhoid  fever,  Edward  L 
Matheny,  recently  elected  at  North  Brroktield. 

He  was  born  in  1870,  near  Athens,  Oliio,  and  after  ti^arhlng 
At  Vincent  and  at  Badow,  entered  the  Ohio  University  in  1889, 
where  he  had  recently  sc^cuwd  th(»  first  pri7.e  in  oratory.  His 
death  was  made  |)«irticularly  sad  from  the  fact  that  none  of  his 
relatives  could  be  present,  tsvo  of  his  family  lying  low  at  the 
time  with  the  same  disease  at  his  home  in  Athens,  Ohio. 

March  29,  1893,  in  Brooklyn,  aged  G4,  John  G.  McNary,  princi- 
pal of  public  school  No.  83,  New  York. 
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On  September  20,  18!>2,  be  was  assiulted  by  two  unknown  men 
and  knocked  insensible  by  a  blow  from  a  sandbag.  The  injuries 
and  shock  he  I'eceived  at  the  lime  may  have  hastened  his  death* 
Mr.  McNary,  who  was  born  in  New  York,  had  lived  in  Brooklyn 
for  many  years.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  and  had 
been  at  various  times  the  principal  of  the  ])ublic  schools  Not. 
11,  1,  53  and  83. 

March  30,  in  New  York,  Jacob  T.  Boyle,  principal  of  grammar 
school  No.  75. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  December,  1834,  and  began 
tear-hing  as  monitor  at  14  yrara  of  nge.  Tn  ISHf^  he  brcame  prinoi. 
pal  of  No.  42,  the  boys'  department  of  which  in  1882  became  No. 
75.  He  was  president  of  the  Teacheirs'  Mutual  Benefit  Assoda- 
tion,  and  of  the  Teachers'  Building  and  Loan  Assodaticn.  and  had 
been  for  three  years  president  of  the  Teachers'  Aasociation. 

April  ir>,  1803,  at  Monticello.  J.  S.  Crombie,  principal  of  Adel 
phi  Academy,  Brooklyn. 

He  was  bom  in  Pontiao,  Mich.,  in  1854,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1877.  Immediately  he  became 
principal  of  tlie  school  at  Ooldwater,  Mich,,  was  superintendent 
from  1878  to  1881  there,  and  from  1881  to  1885  in  Big  Rapids, 
and  in  1885  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Central  Higb 
school  at  ^linneapolis,  Minn.,  where  hf»  was  very  successful. 
In  the  summer  of  1892  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Adelphi  Academy.  He  overworked  himself  during  December 
and  January,  preparing  a  thesis  of  over  700  pages  on  "The 
Republic  of  Switzerlnnd,''  for  which  he  expected  to  receive  in 
June  the  doctor's  degree  from  tlie  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
completed  this  work  on  Febniary  4,  and  left  the  Brooklyn  library 
at  dusk  with  his  manuscript.  It  was  a  raw  day,  and  he  took 
a  severe  cold,  which  developed  later  into  symptoms  of  alarming 
illness.  As  soon  ns  he  wns  able  to  go.  his  physician  sent  him  to 
Monti(M»llo.  whore  ho  remained  from  ^farch  ^  to  March  .^1.  He 
returned  to  his  work  in  Brooklvn  and  on  Arril  8  wns  advised  ts 
fro  bnck  to  Montic(»llo,  but  his  cnso  wns  nl^'eady  hn<p4oss.  He 
will  be  pleasnntly  remembered  by  many  New  York  teadhen 
who  met  him  in  1892,  at  Saratoga.  * 

May  18,  180.S,  in  Oreenbush,  aged  54,  Hugh  R.  Jolley,  prlncl 
pal  of  the  union  school.  * 

He  was  bom  in  F?outh  Bethlehem,  and  had  taught  there  and 
at  Ooxsackie,  at  Clyde,  and  at  Herkimer.     His  disease  was  can 
cer  of  the  stomach,  and  his  case  had  been  hopeless  for  a  long 
time.  ' 

May  10,  1808,  at  Phortsville,  Horace  L.  Clark,  principal  of  the 
union  school.  '  •  ■ 
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He  was  bom  at  Barre  in  18G2,  giaduated  fro.u  the  Brockport 
Normal  in  1888,  and  hiad  taught  nine  yearo  in  ^utk  Barr^  Bidge- 
way,  LaJb^ayette,  and  iShcrtsville.  He  wafi  unusually  Buccesfifol 
as  a  teaciier,  and  had  prepared  hiiuiself  to  enter  college  next  telL 
He  took  cold  while  searching  in.  the  woods  for  wild  flowers,  with 
his  elaas,  and  died  of  i>eritionitis.  The  school  was  clcoed  for 
the  week,  and  the  building  draped  in  black. 

:November  3,  1893,  in  Br(;oklyn,  aged  60,  Wheaton  .V.  Welch, 
principal  of  ]J^a  35. 

He  was  bom  in  Royal  ton,  near  Lcckport,  and  after  sOxue  teach- 
ing graduated  from  the  Albany  J^ormal  in  1855.  He  was  princi- 
pal of  the  school  at  CatskMl  for  11  yeaifi^  of  Baldwinsville  Acad- 
emy for  two  yearS)  of  Onondaga  Academy,  and  of  Preecott  Bchool, 
Syracuse.  In  1872  he  became  principal  of  No.  7,  Brooklyn,  and  in 
1874  was  transferred  to  No.  35,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city. 

On  November  14, 1893,  at  d  ojpersville.  May  Poi  t«'  waa  burned 
to  death. 

She  was  22  years  old,  and  lived  in  Nunda,  but  taught  the 
echool  at  Ooojpepsiville,  two  milos  north,  going  u^p  on  the  traiB 
every  morning.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  50  years  ago^  and 
was  heated  by  wood  kept  in  a  shed  near  the  entrance.  The 
ashes  were  piled  up  cub^ide  the  w<K)dshed 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock,  Miss  Porter  noticed  smoke  floating  bj 
one  of  the  windows  and  sent  a  small  boy  to  open  the  door  into 
the  woodshed  to  see  what  the  matter  w^as.  As  he  did  so  the 
flames,  which  had  enveloped  the  shed,  rushed  omt  into  the  school- 
room, driving  the  boy,  the  other  pupils  and  the  teacher  into  the 
farther  corner  and  preventing  escape  by  the  door. 

There  were  some  20  childnen  in  the  room,  and  two  of  the 
older  boys,  Melvin  and  Charles  Chambers,  10  and  14  yeairs  oli, 
stationed  themselves  at  the  window  and  passed  the  smaller 
children  through. 

Miss  Porter  aided  in  handing  up  her  pupils,  the  flames  mean- 
while rolling  through  the  room  alove  their  heads. 

All  the  children  had  been  passed  out  except  little  WiUaid 
Johnson,  4  years  old,  and  when  he  was  sent  up  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  situation  and  ran  back  into  the  flames. 

The  teacher  dai^ted  back  after  him  and  the  clothing  cf  both 
caught  fire,  while  the  flames  began  to  lap  the  window  where  llie 
Chambers  boys  were  aiding  in  the  rescue.  Tliey  made  one 
heroic  efl'ort  to  pull  the  teacher  through;  then  jumped  through 
themselves.  Outside  they  could  see  the  teacher  struggling  to 
save  the  child  by  pulling  him  to  the  window,  but  the  roaring 
cauldron  was  too  hot  and  they  stood  back  just  as  the  two  suc- 
cumbed and  fell  into  the  flames'  embrace. 
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The  fire  soon  burned  itself  out  in  the  dry,  seasoned  timbers. 
Tihen  the  bodies  were  taken  out.  Miss  Portei^'s  clothing  waa  com- 
pletely gone.  She  was  almost  unrecognizable,  while  the  remains 
of  the  boy  bore  no  semblance  to  a  human  being. 

February  12,  1894,  at  Hillsdale,  Myron  W.  Thompson. 

He  was  bom  at  Chicopee  Falls,  !Mas8.,  in  1847,  and  began  teach- 
ing  in  1883,  at  IMne  Plains.  He  was  afterward  principal  at  Tariff- 
ville,  Ponn.,  ftnd  at  MellenTille.  Millsdalp  and  Stottville,  N.  Y.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  county  association,  and  always  a 
leader  in  ciiuicli  and  social  matters. 

July  4,  1894,  at  Dundee,  Thomas  B.  Fitch,  principal  of  the  pre- 
paratory school. 

He  was  bom  in  Syracuse,  in  ISGO,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Charles 
E.  Fitch,  Regent  of  the  University.  He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
ilton College  in  1893  as  valedictorian.  He  tcok  the  mathematical 
scholarship  of  his  class,  and  the  department  honor  in  law  and 
history,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkably  promising  man  in 
every  way.  His  first  year  of  teaching  had  been  successful,  and  he 
made  preparations  for  enlarged  woi'k  with,  the  coming  year. 

But  on  July  2,  the  Wilson  House,  in  Dundee,  took  fire,  and  in 
attempting  to  save  property  Mr.  Fitch  was  so  badly  burned  that 
he  could  not  recover,  and  he  died  two  days  later. 

We  have  space  only  for  mention  of  the  deaths  of  the  following 
principals  in  New  York  city,  in  1893:  ^irs.  Sarah  E.  Cowles,  for 
25  years  principal  of  the  Twelfth  street  school ;  Gertrude  Weed, 
piiincipal  female  department  of  No.  93;  Margaret  A.  McCosker, 
for  44  years  a  teacher  in  the  city,  and  for  10  years  principal  of 
grammar  school  24;  Sarah  A.  Foster,  for  50  years  principal  of 
primary  school  2;  Cliarlos  S.  Boasm,  principal  of  grammar  school 
80,  and  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  having  received 
hi;s  appointment  in  1832.  On  January  12,  1894,  Alonzo  Hopper 
died,  for  30  years  principal  of  grammar  school  11. 

In  Bit>okiyn,  word  lia*s  come  to  us  of  the  death,  January  12, 
1894,  of  James  E.  Byan,  principal  of  No.  26.  In  Buffalo,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Colyer,  for  18  years  principal  of  No.  18,  died  in  1892.  In  1893, 
occurred  the  death  of  Mary  Jane  Stripe,  for  15  yeare  principal  of 
Branch  street  No.  3,  Windsor  Terrace. 

Of  former  New  York  principals,  the  deaths  of  the  following 
have  been  recorded: 

June  21,  1892,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from  introversion  of  the 
intestine?,  William  S.  Lemen,  formerly  principal  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Kingston. 

He  was  bom  in  Dansville,  August  22,  1858,  graduated  from 
Dansville  Seminary  in  1876,  and  after  preparation  at  the  Geneseo 
7»J'ormal  entered  t>  e  University  at  Rochester.    After  graduating 
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be  Becured  a  position  at  Tonawanda.  After  one  year  in  thii 
school,  be  spent  two  years  at  Jobns  Hopkins,  and  inl888  beoame 
pnncipal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Kingston.  The  next 
year  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  High 
School  of  Indiana})olis,  where  he  was  very  successful,  and  had 
been  iv-engaged  for  the  next  year  at  a  larger  increased  salary. 
IFe  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  vice-preai- 
dent  of  the  Christian  Ende*avor  Society-.  • 

September  30,  1892,  in  Skaneateles,  Charles  O.  Roundy,  flrat 
principal  of  the  Syracuse  High  School. 

He  was  bom  in  Spafford,  May,  1823,  and  after  attending  the 
academy  at  Homer  began  his  lifework  as  a  teacher.  In  1862  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Stetson  as  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  Syraome, 
and  in  1855,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  high  school,  hje  became 
its  principal,  which  position  he  held  until  1871.  His  health  had 
Itieen  enfeebled,  but  after  a  year  or  two  of  traveling  hje  became 
principal  of  the  union  school  at  ^loravia,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years.  He  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Skaneateles,  but 
still  continued  to  tea^h  in  his  own  district  for  the  love  of  the 
work.  He  was  for  nuuiy  years  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  for  several  years  was  ehaimun 
of  the  committt^  on  necrology. 

April  7,  1803,  at  East  Varick,  aged  90,  William  Ross. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  changes  a  few  years  bring 
about  than  the  fact  that  to  many  of  the  present  membei-s  of  the 
State  Association  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Rosses  death  has  no 
significance.  Twenty  years  ago  William  Ross  was  a  noted  figure 
at  every  meeting  of  the  State  Association.  His  red  bald  head 
cocktMi  to  one  side,  he  was  continually  upon  the  floor,  usually  on 
the  off-side  of  the  question  discussed,  sometimes  tedious  and 
always  needing  the  curb  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  yet  often 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  There  was  a  mystery 
attending  his  personal  history.  He  appeared  in  Seneca  county 
as  an  applicant  for  a  school  nearly  GO  years  ago.  He  never  talked 
of  himself  or  his  family,  and  evaded  the  questions  of  the  curious. 
To  confidential  friends  in  later  years  he  has  stated  that  his  father 
was  Hon.  W^illiam  Ross,  once  Member  of  Assembly  from  Orange 
county.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Sclack.  After  his 
birth  his  parents  separated  and  finally  married,  so  that  he  had 
half-bi-others  and  sisters  on  both  sides.  He  was  brought  up  in  a 
family  to  whom  lie  was  not  related,  and  he  had  the  common  lot  of 
a  country  boy.  His  birthday,  according  to  the  best  infoimation  he 
had,  was  Februarv  27.  1803.  Hence  when  he  died  he  was  a  little 
over  00  years  old.  His  health  had  been  uniformly  good  until 
within  a  few  years,  when  the  feebleness  of  age  affected  both  hi? 
mind  and  body.    Within  the  past  few  years  he  was  conunitted  to 
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WlUard  Hospital,  having  been  for  a  time  Tiolenitly  insane.  He 
recoTered  only  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  harmlese  imbecility,  and 
was  brought  back  to  East  Varick  about  six  months  ago,  where  he 
was  tenderly  cared  for  at  the  home  of  Reuben  Lambert. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Normal  School  in  1847,  in 
the  same  class  with  George  L.  Famham,  and  with  Joseph  H. 
Palmer,  whose  death  has  been  already  mentioned. 

He  taught  continuously  winter  and  summer  until  he  was  80 
years  old,  and  some  two  or  three  terms  afterward,  his  last  school 
being  on  the  town  line  of  Varick  and  Fayette  =in  1880.  By  careful 
economy  he  saved  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and,  though  in  his  later 
vears  he  lost  some  bv  bad  inTestment  he  had  suflQcient  to  care 
for  him  comfortably  thi-ough  life,  and  to  erect  a  plain  monument 
to  his  memorv.  There  are  none  of  the  older  teachers  in  the  State 
who  will  not  remember  the  old  man  kindly. 

June  3,  1893,  on  a  train  near  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  aged  31,  Frank 
R.  Hughes,  from  1885  till  recently  principal  of  the  Upper  Mills 
schools.  New  York  ^lills.  He  entered  the  class  of  '85  at  Hamilton, 
but  gave  up  his  studies  and  aftenward  his  school  on  account  of 
poor  health. 

Deceuibe^r  27,  1803,  in  New  York,  of  pneumonia,  Elbridge  C. 
^AlTen. 

Bojm  in  Colosse,  Oswego  county,  1821,  he  was  a  graduate  from 
Hamilton  College,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  A  from  Madison 
T^niversdty.  He  was  ])rincipal  of  academies  in  TJtica;  Morristown^ 
X.  J.;  Beverly,  Mrss.;  Derby,  Yt;  Fit-her^ille,  N.  H.;  Sing  Sing, 
!N.  Y.;  Cape  Yincent,  X.  Y.,  and  Dixon  and  Waukogan,  111. 
For  neai'ly  10  years  he  held  the  chair  of  uiathomatics  in  the 
Polytechnic  Colh^giate  Institute,  Brmvklyn.  From  1800  to  1870 
he  was  actuary  of  the  Aetna  Life  Xni^uramce  Oomptany,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  for  the  six  years  paf»t  he  has  been  an  attache 
of  the  actuaries'  dex)artment  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

May  20,  1894,  at  Duluth,  INHnn.,  aged  40,  Charles  M.  Parkhurst 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  in  1880,  and  was  for  three 
years  principal  of  the  school  at  Little  Falls. 

May  31,  1894,  in  Syracus<\  of  malarial  fever,  Ebenezer  Butler, 
principal  of  schools  in  Syracuse  in  1864,  1866-1873,  1882-1887, 
and  of  the  school  at  Whitehall  from  1873  to  1882. 

Assistant  Tbacheb.s. 

Among  tlu^se,  four  of  the  ablef't  women  in  the  State  have 
died.    Of  tliese  the  nonnal  schools  lost  throe. 

In  Bochester,  July  23,  1892,  Mary  Victoria  Lee,  M.  D.,  teacher 
of  physiology  in  the  Oswego  Normal. 

16t 
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Dr.  Lee  was  a  woman  of  such  abounding  health  that  the 
news  of  her  Budden  death  came  as  an  unexpected  Bhock.  She 
was  bom  in  1837  in  North  Granby,  Conn.,  and  was  soit  to 
school  before  she  was  four  years  old.  She  learned  little  in 
Bdiooly  but  a  good  deal  outside,  her  robust  constitution  inclining 
her  to  all  kinds  of  activity,  from  driving  oxen  in  the  field,  to 
beating  a  big  girl  black  and  blue  because  she  called  an  olive- 
complexioned  friend  of  Mary's  "nigger." 

In  her  seventeenth  year  she  began  teaching  in  East  Granville, 
at  fl.75  a  week  and  board  around.  In  1854  (?)  she  entered 
the  State  Normal  SchooJ  at  New  Britain,  graduating  in  1860, 
and  paying  her  way  meanwhile  by  teaching  at  Westfield,  Han- 
ford,  Middlefleld,  and  New  Britain.  After  graduating  she 
taught  two  winters  at  Kensington,  and  in  1862  was  sent  by 
David  N.  Camp,  then  State  Superintendent,  to  Oswego,  to  learn 
the  Pestalozzian  method  just  introduced  by  E.  A.  Sheldon  and 
Miss  Jonea 

In  September  she  oi)ened,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
McGonegal,  a  training  school  for  teachers  at  Davenport,  la., 
and  in  1865  became  first  assistant  in  the  normal  school  at 
Winona,  Minn.  In  1872  she  entered  the  medical  department 
of  Michigan  University,  graduating  in  1874.  She  then  became 
teacher  of  physiology  and  allied  subjects  in  the  Oswego  Normal, 
where  she  has  since  remained.  From  1880-1882,  she  spent  in 
Europe,  devoting  the  latter  year  to  special  study  at  NewnhanL 
On  her  return  she  adopted  the  Delsarte  system  of  gymnastics, 
which  she  subsequently  employed. 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  woman  of  strong  x>€rsonality,  and  in  her 
teaching  sought  to  do  for  her  pupils  what  the  teachers  of  her 
girlhood  failed  to  do  for  her  —  to  impress  herself  upon  them 
as  a  powerful  influence  toward  healthful  and  cheerful  and 
high-minded  living.  She  leaves  a  gap  in  the  Oswego  faculty 
that  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

January  15,  1893,  at  CJonesus  Centre,  Jennie  C.  Coe,  teacher 
of  methods  in  the  Geneseo  Normal. 

She  was  bom  in  Conesus  Centre  in  1852,  and  received  her 
education  at  a  district  school,  the  Geneseo  Academy,  and  the 
Geneseo  Nonnal,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1874.  Her  first 
teaching  was  in  a  district  school  when  she  was  but  16  years 
of  age,  and  from  the  year  of  her  graduation  from  the  Geneseo 
Normal  School  she  was  a  teacher  in  that  school,  except  one 
year  during  which  she  taught  meithods  in  the  Buffalo  Normal 

Miss  Coe  possessed  to  an  unusual  degi*ee  those  qualities  which 
diaracterize  the  most  successful  teacher,  and  the  rank  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  due  to  her  very  skillful  training.    She  had  enriched  her 
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field  of  knowledge  by  systematic  courses  of  study,  and  by  travel, 
botb  in  this  count^  and  in  Euiropey  and  by  her  death  this 
school  and  the  State  of  Nerw  York  sustained  a  great  loss.  A 
more  successful  teacher  has  not  adorned  the  profession  in 
western  New  York,  and  the  effects  of  her  work  and  the  influence 
of  her  life  will  not  cease  while  those  whom  Ae  taught  are 
able  to  influence  the  lives  of  others. 

In  the  month  of  Mairoh,  189^2,  Miss  Ooe  had  a  very  severe 
illness  which  prevented  her  ftrom  fully  discharging  the  duties 
of  her  poeitaon  during  the  rest  of  her  school  year.  Tlie  local 
board  of  the  school,  api>reoiating  the  value  of  her  services  in 
the  past,  offered  her  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  that  she 
might  regain  her  strength  and  be  able  to  resume  her  work 
In  the  school  at  the  end  of  that  tima  This  relief  from  work, 
however,  was  not  so  beneficial  as  was  expected,  and  she  gradu- 
ally failed  until  on  Christmas  she  was  so  severely  prostrated 
that  she  did  not  rally. 

On  March  17,  1894,  in  Fredonia,  Elizabeth  Bichardson  was 
crushed  to  death  in  the  elevator  of  the  normal  school. 

She  was  bom  in  Auguet,  1840,  entered  the  normial  as  a 
student  in  1867,  was  graduated  in  1871,  and  had  been  a  teacher 
there  since  1872  —  since  1874  as  xmncipal  of  the  department 
of  methoda  During  these  22  years  she  had  been  constantly 
at  work,  except  in  1888-1889,  when  she  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  a  two  years'  tour  in  Europe.  She  was  a  remark-, 
able  teacher;  Dr.  Palmer  said  at  her  funeral  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  equal.  She  recognized  the  good  in  everyone,  and  had 
rare  tact  in  developing  it.  ShB  was  a  model  of  womanhood 
for  the  thousands  of  girls  under  her  instruction.  Her  death 
threw  the  village  as  well  as  thie  school  info  mourning. 

June  3,  1893,  at  Bostwick,  Neb.,  suddenly,  Mary  A.  Ripley, 
teadher  in  Buffalo  from  1854  to  1888. 

The  Buffalo  News  says  she  undoubtedly  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  young  men  of  Buffalo  than  any  other  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  partly  on  account  of  her  long  service,  and 
partly  on  account  of  her  strength  of  character.  She  began  in 
1854,  in  No.  7,  and  in  1861  WM  transferred  to  the  high  school. 
From  February  29  to  July  12,  1866,  she  was  teaicher  of  arith- 
metic and  grammar  in  the  Albany  Normal,  but  except  for  these 
Ave  months  she  taught  constantly  in  the  high  school  for  27 
years,  most  of  the  time  as  jMneceptress  of  the  boys'  department. 
The  News  says: 

Many  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  within  the 
sphere  of  Miss  Ripley's  personal  influence  supposed  from  her 
odd  appearance  that  she  was  a  crank,  or  judged  from  her  short 
hair  and  semi-masculine  garb  that  she  was  inclined  to  be  manish. 
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The  truth  was,  she  was  so  thoronghly  in  eameBt  about  realitiet 
that  ahe  never  bothered  herself  much  about  appearances.  Bhe 
was  unuHaally  index>endent  m  thought,  but  not  at  aJl  nia80uiUn& 

At  a  memorial  meeting  held  in  Buffalo,  Superintendent  Eme^ 
son  said  of  her: 

In  the  schoolroom  she  was  impatient  of  sham  and  false  pre- 
tenses. Shei  did  nothing  for  show;  she  resisted  the  temptation 
always  present  in  teaching  to  drop  into  formalism'  and  routine; 
she  was  never  mechanical,  never  booki&h.  She  knew  that  the 
meaning  behind  the  words  is  of  more  .importance  than  the  words 
themselves;  she  felt  that  ''the  letter  killeth,  while  the  spirit 
maketh  alive."  Hers  was  no  strict  or  narrow  conatmotioii:  ot  tbe 
teacher's  duties.  She  sought  to  supplement  the  routine  work  with 
the  collateral  and  related  work  —  the  apt  illustration,  the  sugges* 
tion  here,  the  moral  there,  the  enoouragement  to  original  thought 
and  investigation,  the  bringing  in  of  related  facts  and  prineipleE 
She  aimed  to  make  the  most  of  herself  by  making  the  most  of  her 
pupila  She  was  not  a  woman  of  the  piofoundest  learning;  her 
preparation  for  her  calling  was  not  along  the  beaten  track  of 
regular  study  at  school;  but  she  was  a  bom  teacher.  She  took  in 
the  character  and  mental  disposition  of  her  pupils  as  Bufus 
Choate  did  of  a  jury.  She  jyossessed  not  only  wonderful  tact,  but 
almost  infinite  patience.  If  she  knew  that  a  boy's  understanding 
of  a  principle  was  confused,  she  gave  him  personal  attention  until 
that  principle  was  clearly  seen.  If  a  pupil  gave  signs  of  interest 
in  a  character  she  mentioned,  she  had  a  book  ready  to  lend  hjm 
that  she  mighit  take  advantage  of  his  awakened  interest  I  have 
known  her  to  keep  a  note-book  in  which  she  recorded  the  pupil's 
name,  with  instances  of  misunderstanding  or  ignorance  brought 
out  by  daily  recitations  or  examination,  that  she  might  send  her 
shot  straight  to  the  mark  the  next  day  or  the  next  term.  Such 
teachers  turn  darkness  inito  light  It  requires  care  and  ooncen- 
tration  to  teach  in  this  way,  while  it  is  easier,  and  to  external 
appearance  often  as  showy,  simply  to  maintain  Hie  oatwaid 
forms  of  instruction. 

A  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1867,  mostly  Tersei 
inspired  by  the  war  and  giving  voice  to  her  strong  anti-slaTery 
sentiments.  She  also  prepared  a  parsing-book  which  has  had  a 
large  sale. 

The  deaths  of  two  other  high  school  assistants  should  be  pot 
on  record.  On  October  4,  1893,  died,  Annie  M.  Halpin,  assistant 
in  mathematics  in  the  Albany  High  School ;  and  in  tiie  seme  year 
occurred  the  death  of  Viola  Sherwood,  since  August  31,  1874, 
teacher  in  the  Binghamton  High  Sdiool. 
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CoLLsax  Ikstbuotobs. 

September  21, 1892,  at  Alfred  Centre^  JoDaiOiaii  Allen,  piresident 
of  Alfred  Univereity. 

He  was  born  in  Alfred,  January  26, 1823,  within  a  mile  of  where 
his  lifework  was  accosDiplisbed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fimt 
graduating  class  of  Alfred  Academy,  and  in  1846  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  College,  and  became  assistant  prinicipal  and 
part  owner  of  Alfred  Academy.  Here  his  executive  power  was  at 
once  recognized,  and  it  was  nnder  his  leadership  that  the  theo- 
logical department  was  organized  and  the  charter  as  a  univepsiity 
secured.  i 

He  was  elected  the  flust  president  of  Alfred  University,  but 
declined  in  favor  of  his  elder  colleague,  Professor  William  C.  Ken- 
yon.  On  President  Kenyon's  retirement  in  1867,  Dr.  Allen  was 
again  elected  president,  and  so  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. His  especial  pride  was  in  the  Steinheim  building,  and  Its 
fine  collection  of  minerals. 

In  accordance  with  his  wish,  his  body  was  cremated  at  BufFalo, 
and  the  ashes  were  deposiited  in  a  Greek  vase  of  white  alabaster, 
one  of  his  most  precious  x>ossessions  in  the  Steinheim. 

On  November  18,  1893,  Professor  Meiriam  and  Mary  Yeargin, 
of  Cornell  University,  were  drowned  in  Cayuga  lake. 

Professor  Merriam,  after  partaking  of  his  customary  dinner  at 
Sage,  invited  Miss  M.  L.  Yeargin  to  take  a  row  on  the  lake.  The 
oouple  left  the  campus  about  2.30  o^clock,  and  oneJiailf  hour  later 
arrived  at  the  principal  boat-house.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing 
aft  the  thne,  and  the  professor  inquired  of  tlhe  boatman  if  he 
thought  it  was  safe  to  venture  out  and  what  precautions  to  take. 
The  advice  was  given,  and  after  the  couple  had  stated  they  would 
return  before  6  o^clock  they  started  out,  and  that  was  the  last 
seen  of  them  till  their  bodies  were  found. 

Professor  Merriam  was  born  at  Cicero,  Onondaga  county,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1867,  and  when  a  child  removed  with  his  pajrents  to  Chat- 
tanooga, where  his  early  education  was  received.  In  1885  he 
entered  Vanderbilt  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  in  1889.  During  the  year  1889-90,  Professor 
Merriam  hdd  the  fellowship  at  Vanderbilt  He  then  entered 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  holding  a  fellowship  in  political  econ- 
omy during  the  year  1892-3.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  that  university,  and  was  appointed  instructor  in  political 
economy  at  Cornell.    Several  of  his  writings  have  been  published. 

Miss  Yeargin  had  made  a  brave  struggle  for  an  education.  Her 
father,  who  was  a  farmer  of  Laurens  county,  S.  C,  was  unable  to 
send  her  to  college.    He  owned  a  gin  and  employed  a  colored  man 
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as  the  engineer.    Miss  Yeargin  afiked  him  to  let  her  run  the 
engine  and  to  pay  her  the  salary  given  the  colored  man. 

He  consented  and  she  proved  fully  capable  of  acting  as  engi- 
neer. She  soon  aocumulated  enough  nionen^  td  attend  a  Metho> 
dist  college,  from  which  she  graduated.  After  teaching  in  tJbe 
college  for  some  time,  she  went  to  Leesville,  S.  C,  where  siie 
taught  about  a  year. 

She  wanted  to  go  higher,  however,  and  managed  to  obtain  the 
means  to  go  to  Cornell  University.  While  teaching  in  the  col- 
lege here  she  edu<?ated  a  younger  sister. 

June  29, 1892,  at  Clinton,  Theodore  William  Dwight. 

He  was  born  at  Catskill,  July  18,  1822,  where  his  father,  a  son 
of  President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  and  educated  for 
a  physician,  was  doing  business  as  a  merchant.  The  family  soon 
moved  to  Clinton,  where  at  the  age  of  15  Theodore  entered  Hamil- 
ton College.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  after 
some  scientific  study  and  aft^*  serving  as  temporary  princix)a] 
of  the  TJtica  High  School,  he  entered  the  Yale  Law  School.  At  24 
he  was  made  profesisor  of  law  and  civil  polity  in  Hamilton  College, 
and  in  1858  was  invited  by  Columbia  College  to  found  a  law 
school  in  New  York,  which  poc^ition  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  hii 
resijrnation  in  February,  1891. 

His  litepary  labors  were  mainly  confined  to  legal  worka  Fof 
many  years  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Am<^ric>an  Ijaw  R^jns- 
ter,  for  which  work  he  wiote  many  artides.  He  waB  legal  editor 
of  Johnson's  "Cyclopaedia  of  Literatui'e  and  ^2cience"  and  he 
edited  Sir  Henrv  Kunimer  ^Maine's  book  on  **Anc!ent  Law." 

In  1874,  he  was  nominated  by  Governor  John  A.  Dix  and  coii- 
firmed  by  the  S^ate  in  1874  as  a  member  of  the  Commiasion  of 
Appeals,  a  subsidiary  court  havinj^:  the  same  duties  as  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  held  office  until  the  commission  concluded  its 
sessions  in  July,  1875,  and  during  that  time  wrote  many 
important  decisions. 

May  26,  1894,  in  Brooklyn,  aged  04,  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.  D. 

He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Collepre  in  1851,  nnd  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Lenox,  la-  He 
prepared  a  manual  of  mai>drawinig  for  A.  R.  Barnes  &  Ho.,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1869-70  traveled  through  parts  of  Connecticut  with 
Secretary  Northrop,  of  the  State  board  of  education,  introducing 
It.  He  subsequently  became  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the 
C^eneseo  Normal,  and  is  pleasantly  remembered  bv  the  earlier 
graduates  of  that  school.  His  favorite  motto  was;,  "  investigiite 
for  yourself,"  and  this  was  his  usual  answer  to  questions  in  the 
elaf^s  up  to  hlis  latest  teaching.  He  was  called  from  (Jeneso  to 
become  principal  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal.  In  1884  he  returned 
to  New  York  to  become  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  School 
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Joui-nal.  While  here  he  entered  upon  the  work  with  which  his 
name  will  be  especially  remembered  of  foimding  the  dejmrtment 
of  pedagogy  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  now 
become  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  university. 
When  failing  hc^aJtJi  compelled  him  to  give  up  active  teaching, 
he  was  elected  dean  enierituis^  and  held  that  honor  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  1881,  and  founded  the  New  York  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle. 

January  10,  1894,  New  York,  Ella  Weed,  secretary  of  Hamard 
College. 

She  was  bom  in  Newburgh,  and  graduated  from  \'assar  in 
1873.  She  became  principal  of  a  school  for  girls  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  1881  took  eliarge  of  Miss  Anna  Brown's  school  for 
girls,  where  sthe  remained  till  her  death,  i^i^fusing  a  call  to  Smith 
College.  She  selected  the  entire  staff  of  teachers  for  Barnard 
College. 

June  3,  1894,  at  Annandale,  James  Stryker,  for  20  years  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  St  Stephen's  College. 

June  10,  1894,  in  New  York,  David  B.  Scott  profes^r  of 
English  literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1822.  He  learned  the 
tailoring  trade  from  hia  father  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became 
a  tailors  <Mitter.  Already  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  was  constantly  studying  to  fit  himself  for  a  different  career, 
and  he  became  instructor  of  the  classics  in  Hartford  High 
School,  preparing  in  the  intervals  of  other  work  to  enter  one  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Yale.  He  overworked  and  broke  down 
and,  after  a  slow  recovery,  came  to  New  York  in  lSt.5. 

He  was  soon  appointed  first  assistant  under  Leonarl  Hazel- 
tine  in  old  No.  14;  in  1849  was  made  principal  of  No.  l*">;  was 
afterward  appointed  to  No.  40,  where  he  remained  until  1870, 
when  the  introductory  class  of  the  city  college  was 
reorganized  into  a  department  and  Mr.  Scott  was  called 
to  the  principalshlp  with  Kmk  as  professor  in  the 
college  faculty.  The  position  was  subf»equently  abol- 
ished, but  the  chair  of  English  literature  becoming  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Profeseor  Barton,  Profesisor  Soott  was  apipoimted 
to  that  department  where  he  remained  until  his  deaths  He  wa» 
the  author  of  three  school  histories  of  the  United  States  and  was 
an  effective  public  speaker. 

June  21,  1894,  at  Ithaca,  aged  47,  Herbert  Tuttle,  professor 
of  modem  history. 

He  was  l>orn  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  184f>,  graduated  from  the 
TTniversity  of  Vermont  in  1809,  and  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  both  in  this  country. and  in  Europe,  until  1880,,  ^\\K^\\fe 
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was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  Univemty  of  Michigan.  In  tlie 
following  year  he  accepted  the  chair  of  modem  hiBcary  at  Ga> 
nell.  His  works  are  Geniian  Political  Leadervs  and  the  well- 
known  History  of  Prussia,  the  three  volumes  of  which,  issued 
thus  far,  cover  the  i)eriod   1134-175l>. 

The  association  feels  deeply  the  death  on  October  11,  18D3,  of 
Thomas  F.  Donnelly,  for  many  years  a  regular  attendant,  and  the 
reader  of  one  of  the  best  pai>ers  at  the  meetinj;:  of  1891. 

Mr.  Donnelly  ^^s  bom  in  Ireland  May  10,  1846.  He  came  to 
this  country,  and  tlioiigh  but  15  yeai-s  of  a*?e  enli^ied  at  once  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  New  York  rejriment,  with 
which  he  served  throughout  the  war,  having  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  when  it  was  mustered  out  of  service. 

He  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  CJo.,  ris- 
ing to  the  position  of  general  manager.  He  remained  with,  tils 
house  until  its  business  was  merged  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Book  Company,  in  whcBe  emx^loy  ho  filled  an  equally 
arduous   and   responsible   position. 

Notwithstanding  the  exacting  nature  of  hi*  business  dutiei. 
Mr.  Donnelly  found  time  to  collect  an  extensive  library  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  best  authors.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
various  newspapers  and  periodicals,  writing  mostly  on  biblio- 
graphical subjects.  His  history  of  the  United  States,  for  writ- 
ing which  Barnes  &  Co.  paid  him  ?1,500,  was  capitalized  at 
1100,000  upon  the  formation  of  the  American  Book  Company, 
a  higher  value  than  was  assigned  to  any  other  book  on  the 
combined  list  of  the  four  great  housea 

Probably  no  man  in  his  generation  had  a  wider  or  pleasanter 
personal  acquaintance  with  educational  men,  among  whom  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  his  loss  will  be  felt  as  tliat  of  a  dear 
firlend. 

Professor  Percy  T.  Bugbee,  of  Oneonta,  treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, submitted  the  following  report: 

Tbbasubbb's  Repobt,  July  11,  1894. 

Beceipts. 
On  hand  at  last  report: 

July       0,  1892.  Invested »1,209  26 

July       9,  1892.  Cash   4  11 


$1,213  37 


July     24,  1892.  E.  C.  Colby |5  00 

Aug.       1,  1892.  Dr.  Moulfort 10  00 

Sept      3,  1892.  John  S.  Clark 35  00 
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July     11,  1894.  Membership  fees,  1894  .* 9156  50 

July     11,  1894.  Art  department  of  aasociatioia 5  00 

July     11,  1894.  Accrued  interest  in  Albany  BaringB 

Bank  91  02 

t  

|S02  52 


Total fl,515  89 

Expenses  —  BiUa  Avdited. 

Bept      5,  1892.  W.  J.  Hanmiond fSO  00 

Kov.     25,  1892.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 5  75 

Nov.     25,  1892.  James  Cassety  17  90 

Nov.     25,  1892.  I.  E.  Young 13  50 

Nov.     25,  1892.  Geo.  R  Hardy 12  00 

Nov.     26,  1892.  M.  J.  Michael 4  40 

Feb.     19,  1894.  E.  N.  Jones 17  54 

Feb.     19,  1894.  Cortland  Standard 2  00 

Feb.     19,  1894.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 8  00 

Feb.     19,  1894.  Chas.  F.  Wheelock 12  06 

Feb.     19,  1894,  Channing  Stebbins 10  00 

Feb.     27,  1894.  Jas.  M.  Caseety 26  72 

April     4,  1894.  Benij.  D.  Benson  &  Son 3  60 

June    23,  1894.  Benj.  D.  Benson  &  Son 44  00 

June    23,  1894.  W.  C.  Popper   75  25 

June    23,  1894.  Welland  Hendrick   7  23 

July     11,  1894.  Elizabeth  Barry   7  70 

Joly     11,  1894.  Geo.  E.  Hardy   50  00 

July     11,  1894.  Chas.   B.  Hubbell    4  65 

July     11,  1894.  Welland   Hendrick    1  65 

July     11,  1894.  Daily  Saratogian    1  50 

July     11,  1894.  E.  C.   Colby    28  00 

July     11,  1894.  Oneonta  Herald 8  SO 

July     11,  1894.  Arthur  Cooper    73  58 

July     11,  1894.  P.  I.  Bugbee   2  00 

July     11,  1894.  Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 12  44 

July  11,  1894.  Cash  In  Albany  Savings  Bank  . . .  1,020  92 


Total    tl,615  89 

The  bill  of  State  Printer  Lyon  for  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  1891  was  presented  for  the  con- 
BideratSon  of  the  association,  and  after  discussion  was  referred 
without  instruction  to  the  financial  committee. 
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The  amendment  relative  to  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer 
was  then  taken  from  the  table  and  passed.  Under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  Gnstav  Straubenmuller,  of  Xew  York,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  office  created. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  association  adjourned  to 
meet  in  July,  1895,  at  Syracuse,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
executive  conmiittee. 

GEORGE  E.  HARDY, 

President. 
Welland  Hbndrick, 

Secretanry. 

Mbmbers  1894. 

J.  W.  Davis,  Kingsbridge,  New  Y'ork. 

Eleanor  A.  M.  Gamble,  Normal  School,  Plattsburgh. 

Wm.  A.  Owen,  71  East  Eighty-sixth  street,  New  York. 

Miss  F.  A.  Goggswell,  Grammar  School,  No.  55  West  Twentieth 
street,  New  York. 

Jared  Sandford,  Superintendent's  Office,  Albany. 

Mrs.  Jared  Sandford,  Superintendent's  Office,  Albany. 

Miss  E.  S.  Martin,  200  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-tulrd 
street.  New  York. 

0.  R  Abbott,  253  Lafayette  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Charlotte  E.  Searle,  1007  Putnam  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Sarah  A.  Montague,  230  East  Eighty-seventh  street.  New 
York. 

Arthur  C.  Nnte,  Sherburne. 

R.  Russell  Requa,  65  West  Fifty-second  street,  New  York. 

Catherine  V.  Davis,  92  West  Eighty-ninth  street,  New  York. 

Matilda  Davis,  92  West  Eighty-ninth  street,  Niew  York. 

A,  F.  Presley,  Skaneateles. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Presley,  Skaneateles. 

Alfred  B.  Adams,  New  York. 

John  T.  Nicholson,  New  York. 

Guatav  Stranbenmuller,  New  York. 

Bryan  J.  Reilly,  New  York. 

Wm.  J.  O'Shea^  New  York. 

Mary  G.  O'Brien,  730  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
street,  New  York. 

Nellie  T.  O^rien,  730  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
street,  New  York. 

Kate  P.  Macdona,  Grammar  School,  No.  fi,  New  York. 

Isabella  A.  McCabe,  Grammar  School,  No.  93,  New  York. 

Emma  A.  McCabe,  Grammar  School,  No.  77,  New  York.    . 

Joseph  M.  Cremin,  169  East  Seventy-first  street.  New  York. 
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Ellen  M.  Creinin,  169  East  Seventy-first  street,  New  York. 

Matilda  F.  Walsh,  135  Saint  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Margaret  E.  Douns,  135  Saint  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Miss  E.  P.  Holley,  10  East  One  Hnn-dred  and  Twenty-seventb 
street,  New  York. 

Miss  M.  W.  Holley,  10  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty^seventh 
street,  New  York. 

Sarah  E.  Coley,  360  West  Nineteenth  street,  New  York. 

Sara  J.  Davis,  Whitesboro. 

Cora  A.  Davis,  Whiteeboro. 

Mary  J.  Gallagher,  135  East  Sixteenth  street.  New  York. 

Kate  M.  Stephens,  135  East  Sixteenth  street,  New  York. 

Henry  J.  Heidenis,  348  West  Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heidenis,  348  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  New  York. 

Mary  Thill,  348  West  Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

Cecilia  Thill,  348  We«t  Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  Beihn,  348  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  New  York. 

Emma  Beihn,  348  West  Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

Geo.  H.  Beattye,  31  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York. 

Frank  D.  Beattys,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York. 

M.  J.  Michael,  Port  Plain. 

Elisha  A.  Howland,  Grammar  School,  No.  9,  New  York. 

Henry  C.  Litchfield,  Grammar  School,  No.  79,  New  York. 

Hugh  P.  O'Neil,  Grammar  School,  No.  23,  New  York. 

Henry  P.  O'Neil,  Grammar  School,  No.  1,  New  York. 

Monah.  M.  Morgan,  Westchester. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Lambert,  240  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York. 

Schuyler  T.  Herron,  Elizabethtown. 

Chas.  K.  Skinner,  Suj)erintendent's  OflBce,  Albany. 

G.  F.  Sawyer,  Lansingburgh. 

Jared  Barhite,  Long  Island  City. 

Edgar  Vanderbilt,  Grammar  School,  No.  11,  New  York. 

W.  B.  Friedburg,  New  York. 

Thoe.  R  Kneil,  Saratoga. 

Kandolph  McNutt,  Buffalo. 

Chas.  N.  Cobb,  Eegents  Office,  Albany. 

Helen  M.  Palmer,  Plattsburgh. 

James  G.  Riggs,  Plattsburgh. 

R  S.  Keyser,  Middleburgh. 

E.  Belknap,  Lockport 

Miss  E.  J.  Nicholson,  344  East  Eighty-fourth  street,  New  York, 

Mrs.  Randolph  McNutt,  Buffalo. 

A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse. 

B.  N.  Jonefl,  Plattsburgh. 

Thoa  E.  Finegan,  Superintendent's  Office,  Albany. 
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Arthur  Cooper,  Mount  Vernon. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cooper,  Mount  Vernon. 
Miss  H.  E.  Bard,  Mount  Vernon. 
A.  M.  Wright,  Waterville. 
Geo.  Fenton,  Broadalbin. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Fenton,  Broadalbin. 

A.  J.  Bobb,  New  York. 

&  W.  Merritt,  New  York. 

L.  R  Halsej,  11  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York. 

G.  H.  Stowlts,  Buffalo. 

S.  J.  Preston,  Mamaroneck. 

Alex.  J.  Hutchinson,  91  Ann  street,  Newburgh. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cheney,  Cortland. 

Dr.  H.  R  Sanford,  Penn  Yan.    ' 

B.  W.  Purcell,  1153  Park  avenue,  New  York. 

C.  J.  Jennings,  Huntingdon. 
E.  Curtis,  Sodua 

Edward  Smith,  922  Madison  street,  Syracuse. 

Frank  D.  Russell,  Ilion. 

J.  E.  Oonan,  50  Howland  avenue,  Utica. 
•     M.  H.  WaJrath,  Troy. 

Welland  Hendrick,  Cortland. 

Wm.  N.  Harris,  Greene. 

Mary  E.  Harris,  Greene. 

Miss  S.  E.  Baird,  148  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  Yoit 

Miss  S.  L.  Frost,  104  McDougal  street,  New  York. 

Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Bui^ke,  Malone. 

S.  H.  Burnett,  Webster. 

Mrs.  John  Tomey,  417  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York. 

Miss  Jessie  Tomey,  417  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

W.  T.  Lyons,  The  Alexandria,  Fifty-first  street  and  Eighth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Port  Ewen. 

M.  Teresa  Macdona,  Hunts  Point,  New  York. 

A.  C.  MoLachlan,  Seneca  Falls. 

Stella  E.  Whittaker,  Hoosick  Falls. 

J.  Mace  Smith,  Saratoga. 

Miss  M.  A.  McGovem,  66  Barrow  street,  New  York. 

Margaret  Bums,  129  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street, 
New  York. 

Boee  M.  (TNeil,  331  East  One  Hundi^  and  TwarfiettL  street, 
New  York. 

Kate  M.  O'Neil,  331  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  9treet 
New  York. 

Anna  McGean,  433  West  Thirty-second  street,  New  York. 
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Mary  M.  Foster,  Sherwood  street,  Fordham,  New  York. 

N.  ll  Benhom,  Niagara  Falla 

Jennie  R  Brook,  518  West  Gray  street,  Elmira. 

Harriet  R  Brook,  518  West  Gray  street,  Elmlra. 

Ck>ra  M.  Brown,  555  East  Church  street,  Elmira. 

Sarah  B.  Brown,  555  Ea^t  Church  street,  Elmira. 

Chas.  F.  Wbeelock,  Begents'  OfQce,  Albany. 

Carrie  E.  Peck,  Schuyler. 

W.  H.  Kinney,  Lyons. 

A.  M.  Edwajds,  611  Grouse  avemie,  Sjyraonite. 

E.  D.  Clark,  855  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  street,  New 
York. 

F.  B.  Barringer,  226  West  One  Hundred  and  OMrtyHaeooiiid 
street.  New  York. 

Lucy  V.  S.  Barringer,  226  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
street,  New  York.  , 

D.  A.  Blakealee,  Addison. 
K.  N.  Washburn,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Harriet  Humphrey,  159  Grand  avenue,  Saratoga. 
Candace  M.  Kinne,  Ilion. 

Mary  L.  Freeman,  166  Woodbine  avenue,  Saratoga. 
James  Goodwin,  146  Grand  street.  New  York. 
Isaac  H.  Stout,  Geneva- 
Kate  McClosky,  10  Cottage  street,  Saratoga. 
Kate  E.  Smith,  Waterford. 
IVlrs.  Broch,  Plattsburgh. 
Mrs.  McDowell,  Plattsburgh. 
James  Baird,  110  Florida  avenue,  Amsterdam. 
Ellis  D.  Elwood,  Ilion. 
Mrs.  Ellis  D.  Elwood,  Ilion. 

G.  Gertrude  Hutton,  Putnam. 

Henry  Cassety,  515  West  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  street; 
New  York. 

F.  R  Smith,  Norwood. 

Gertrude  A.  Oooley,  C&nandaigDa. 

Helen  Thalman,  208  South  James  street,  Rome. 

Sara  A.  Beers,  516  North  James  street.  Home. 

Aima  A.  Murray,  117  West  Sixty-first  street,  New  York. 

Mary  Magle,  134  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York. 

John  B.  Bigelow,  Moravia. 

Eugenia  Teneff,  130  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Stuart,  283  Souith  TMrd  street,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Many  Titus,  331  Rodney  street,  Brooklyn. 

Celia  M.  Yowman,  116  University  avenue,  Rochester. 

Maiy  A  Green,  100  Spencer  street,  Rochester. 
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James  M.  Gassety,  Normal  School,  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  £.  D.  Larkin,  Camillua 

Walter  B.  Gooidiiouig^  267a  Lewis  aveainDe^  BrooklyiL 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Nofnual  School,  Oswego. 

May  J.  Cook,  Washington  Milla 

Lucy  E.  Tracy,  Plattsburgh. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Bliss,  Providence,  E.  L 

J.  R  Stefwart,  Little  Falls. 

Gratia  L.  Rice,  13  Wadsworth  street,  Buffalo. 

Miss  F.  B.  Himes,  176  Elm  Btreet,  Albamy. 

H.  P.  French,  24  State  street^  Albany. 

George  E.  Hardy,  Grammar  School,  No.  82,  New  York. 

P.  L  Bugbee,  Oneonta. 

S.  M.  Perkins,  986  Green  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Palmer,  Fredomia. 

Frank  A.  Schmidt,  4  Van  Nest  place,  New  York. 

J.  L.  Sweeney,  Suiperinjtendent's  OflBce,  Albany. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Birdseye,  418  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  New  Tort 

Clara  M.  Edmonds,  418  West  Twenty-eigh.th  sitreet,  New  York. 

Margaret  MacKean,  152  East  Ninety-first  street.  New  York. 

F.  E.  Payne,  Clinton. 

O.  P.  Co'nant,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
W.  H.  Truesdale,  Geneva. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Dolgeville. 
Marion  B.  Smith,  Dolgeville. 

B.  P.  Alberger,  41  East  Utica  street,  Buffalo. 
Gertrude  M.  Baoon,  North  Tonawanda. 

Sara  M.  Heath,  69  Wadsworth  street,  Buffalo. 
Anna  K.  Eggleston,  69  Wadsworth  street,  Buffalo. 
T.  Belle  Sage,  34  East  Main  street,  Norwich. 
.  L.  F.  Wheeler,  Grammar  School,  No.  22,  New  Yoik. 
E.  J.  Solomans,  26  Vernon  avenue,  Brooklyn. 
A.  H.  Paeglow,  Grammar  School,  No.  22,  Brooklyn. 
M.  Elizabeth  Schugens,  322  Ellicot  street,  Buffalo. 
Geoopge  H.  Hudson,  Plattsburgh. 

G.  K.  Hawkins,  Plattsburgh. 
George  Griffith,  Utica, 

J.  R  Parsons,  Regents'  Office,  Albany. 

R  E.  Sternberg,  Cobleskill. 

Mrs.  R  E.  Sternberg,  Cobleskill. 

L  K  Young,  New  Booihelle. 

Superintendent  John  Jasper,  New  York. 

Miss  A«  A.  Jasper,  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Jasper,  New  York. 

KatHerine  B.  Blake,  149  East  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 
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M.  E.  Devlin,  West  Chester. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Kendall,  Sarajtoga. 
O.  B.  Kipp,  Saratoga. 
Henry  C.  Johneon,  Cortland. 
Sarah  L.  Marshall,  Greenwich, 
•  Mary  L.  Whitbeck,  Greenwich. 
Anna  L.  Gorman,  176  Washington  street,  Saratoga. 
W.  J.  Barr,  Batavia, 

Elizabeth  M.  Powers,  167  Woodjawn  avenue,  Saratoga. 
C.  Stebbins,  145  Quincy  street,  Brooklyn. 
Grace  E.  Brown,  Richmondville. 
Mary  R  Beid,  Grammar  School,  No.  77,  New  York. 

Life  Mbmbbks. 

K  H.  Cook.  J.  H.  McDaniels. 

Oren  Boot.  Samh  S.  Hunt 

James  M.  Milne.  Sherman  Williams. 

C.  W.  Bardeen.  E.  C.  Colby. 

L.  C.  Foster.  John  S.  Clark. 

Anna  E.  Downing.  Charles  L  Webster. 

A.  S.  Downing.  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  EUcks. 

James  E.  Oliver.  Miss  E.  A.  Sargent 

Harrison  E.  Webster.  Miss  M.  B.  Martin. 
Mary  V.  Squire. 


APPENDIX. 


EXHIBIT    No.  6. 


VIEWS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Fvarth  Ward  School,  ImtUtitm,  MDmlstrntTj  Coaalrj. 
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APPENDIX. 


Exhibit  No.  7. 


CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  LAW. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Chap.  556. 

AN  ACT  to  revise,  amend  and  consolidate  the  general  acts  relating 

to  public  instruction. 

Became  a  law  May  8,  18d4,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  SenaU 
and  Assemhly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

TITLE  L 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  his  election,  and 
general  powers  and  duties. 

TITLE  n. 

State  and  other  school  moneys,  their  apportionment  and  di» 
tribution;  and  trusts  and  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  common  sohool& 

A.rticle  1.  Of  the  State  school  moneys,  and  tlieir  apportionment  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  payment  to  county  and  city 
treasurers. 

2.  Of  the  apportionment  of  state  school  moneys,  and  of  other 
school  moneys  by  the  scliool  commissioners  and  their  payment  to 
the  supervisors. 

8.  Of  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  of  town  school 
funds,  fines,  penalties  and  other  moneys  held  or  given  for  their 
benefit. 

TITLE  in. 

Supervisors,  disbursement  of  school  moneys  by,  and  some  of 
their  special  powers  and  duties  under  this  act 

TITLE  IV. 
Town  clerks,  their  duties  under  this  act 

TITLE  V. 
School  commissioners,  their  election,  powers  and  duties. 

TITLE  VL 
School  districts,  formation,  alteration  and  dissolution  thereof. 
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TITLE  VII. 

Meetings  in  common  school  districts,  tlie  election  of  school 
district  officers,  and  tlieir  powers  and  duties. 

Article  1.  Of  common  school  district  meetings;  who  are  voters,  and  their 

powers. 
2.  Of  district  school-houses  and  sites. 
8.  Of  the  qualification,  election  and  terms  of  office  of  district  offioen, 

and  of  vacancies  in  such  offices. 

4.  Of  the  duties  of  district  clerk  and  treasurer. 

5.  Of  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  Of  trustees,  their  powers  and  duties;  and  of  school  taxes  and  annual 

reports. 

7.  Of  the  assessment  of  district  taxes,  and  the  colle  tion  of  such  taxes; 

andjof  the  collector,  his  powers,  duties  and  liabilities. 

TITLE  VIII. 

Union  free  schools,  how  established,  who  are  YoteiB  at  meetingi 
and  their  iwwers;  election  and  terms  of  office  of  members  of 
boards  of  education,  and  powers  of  such  boards. 

Article  1.  Of  the  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  union  free  schools; 
powers  of  voters  at  meetings;  classification  of  terms  of  office  and 
election  of  members  of  boards  of  education;  certified  copies  of 
proceedings  of  meetings  to  be  ffied;  board  of  education  to  elect 
a  president  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  collector. 
2.  Of  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  union  free  school  districts;  and  of 
meetings  of  such  voters  and  their  powers. 

8.  Of  annual  and  special  meetings,  and  of  election  of  memberB  of 

boards  of  education  and  clerk  in  districts  where  the  number  of 
children  exceeds  three  hundred. 

4.  Of  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  education. 

5.  Of  the  alteration  of  union  free  school  districts;  the  increMS  or 

diminution  of  number  of  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  of 
dissolution  of  union  free  school  districts. 

TITLE  IX. 
Acquisition  of  school-house  sites. 

TITLE  X. 

Teachers'  institutes. 

TITLE  XL 
Teachers'  training  classes. 

TITLE  XIL 
State  scholarships  in  Cornell  university. 
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TITLE  L 

t 

TITLE  XIII. 
Common  school  and  public  libraries. 

TITLE  XIV. 
Appeals  to  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

TITLE  XV. 
Miscellaneous  provisions. 

AJticle  1.  Of  loss  of  school  moneys  apportioned;  of  forfeiture  by  school 
officers  ^y  reason  of  neglect  to  sue  for  penalties;  of  costs  in  suite 
which  might  have  been  the  subject  of  appeal  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction;  of  costs  in  suits,  actions  and  proceed- 
ings oth^rthan  appeals  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
2.  Changes  in  text-books. 

8.  Care  of  code  of  public  instruction. 

4.  Contracts  between  school  districts  and  boards  of  education  in  cities. 
6.  Memorandum  of  contracts  with  teachers. 

6.  Physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

7.  Free  instruction  in  drawing. 

8   Vocal  music  in  the  public  schools. 

9.  Free  kindergarten  in  cities  and  villages. 

10.  Industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

11.  Schools  for  colored  children. 

12.  Orphan  schools. 
18.  Indian  schools. 

14.  Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  institutions: 

15.  Arbor  day. 

16.  Miscellaneous. 

TITLE  L 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  His  Election  and 

General  Powers  and  Duties. 

Bection  1.  Short  title. —  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  thesborttttic 
**  Consolidated  School  Law." 

§  2.  The  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  Ig state 

continued  and  the  term  of  said  office  shall  be  three  years,  com-J^^^2^ 

mencing  on  the  seventh  day  of  April.    Such  superintendent  shall  '^^  **™* 

be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  assembly  on  the  second 

>Vednesday  of  February  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 

term  of  the  then  incumbent  of  said  office,  and  on  the  second 

Wednesday  of  February  next  after  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy 

in  the  office.    The  superintendent's  office  shaD  be  in  the  capitol,^te^ 

and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state.    His  salary  shall  be 

live  thousand  dollars  a  year,  payable  monthly,  by  the  treasurer,  on8*>«7- 

the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

169 
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T1TI.K  1. 

m^n         ^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  receive  an  aniraal 

tcndcnt.  salary  of  four  thousand  dollai*s  payable  monthly  by  the  treasurw 
on  the  warmnt  of  the  comptroller;  and  in  ease  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
ofljce  of  superintendent  the  deputy  may  i)erform  all  the  duties  of 
the  oflice  until  the  day  hereinbefore  fixed  for  the  commencement 

vmcaacieo.  of  the  tcnu  of  Said  olhce.  In  case  the  oftice  of  both  superintendent 
and  deputy  shall  be  vacant,  the  governor  shall  appoint  some  per- 
son to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  sui)erintendfnt 
shall  be  elected  and  his  term  of  office  commence  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

cierksand  §  4.  He  may  appoint  as  many  clerks  and  emplovos  as  he  may 
dtH»m  necessary,  but  the  compensation  of  such  clerks  and  employei 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  annually  appropriated 
hy  the  legislature  therefor,  and  shall  be  payable  monthly  by  tk 
treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  and  the  certificate 
of  the  superintendent 

22^***  §  5.  The  seal  of  the  superintendent,  of  which  a  description  and 

impression  are  now  on  file  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  state; 
shall  continue  to  be  his  oflicicil  seal,  and  when  necessary,  maybe 

oopiM  of    renewed  from  time  to  time.    Copies  of  all  papers  deposited  or  filed 

*  in  the  superintendent's  office,  and  of  all  acts,  orders  and  decisiow 

made  by  him,  and  of  tlie  drafts  or  machine  copies  of  his  official 

Evidence,  letters,  may  be  authenticated  under  the  said  seal,  and  when  lo 
authenticated,  shall  be  evidence  equaUy  with  and  in  like  manner 
as  the  originals. 

DutiMex  §  6.  The  superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  a  regent  of  tltf 
imivei'sity  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  trustee  of  Cornell  Univ€r 
sity  and  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots.    He  shall  also 

sapervis-    have  general  supervision  over  the  state  normal   schools  whilh 

normAi       havc  becu  and  which  may  hereafter  be  esstublished ;  and  he  shiU 

fchoolB, 

«c»  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  of  the  states  u 

equired  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
visitation       §  7.  The  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  penou 

of  common  ' 

■choois.  by  to  visit  and  examine  all  or  any  of  the  common  schools  in  the 

appoisteey. 

county  where  such  persons  reside,  and  to  report  to  him  all  suA 
matters  respectin<^  their  condition  and  management,  nnd  the 
means  of  improving  them,  as  he  shall  prescribe;  but  no  allowance 
or  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  visitors  for*  their  aerrleei 
or  expenses. 
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§  8.  So  often  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  other  duties,  hevigiiati« 

of  MUDM  OQf 

Bliall  visit  such  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state  as  he  shall  seejggj^ 
iit,  and  inquire  into  their  course  of  instruction,  management  and 
discipline,  and  advise  and  encourage  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
ofilcers  thereof. 

§   9.  He   shall   submit   to  the  legislature  an   annual  report ^J{^ 
containing: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
stnte,  and  of  all  other  schools  and  institutions  under  his  super- 
vision, and  subject  to  his  visitation  as  superintendent 

2.  Estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures  of  the  school  moneys^ 
air^l  a  s^at^:  incni-t  of  the  appo'iiitinient  of  j^ichool  m'ont'i.  s  made  by.  him. 

3.  All  such  matters  relating  to  his  odlce,  and  all  such  plans 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  public  instruction  in  the  state,  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

§  10.  He  may  grant  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office  a  certifl-JStmoSk 
cate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may  revoke  the  same.    While 
nnrevoked,  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character, 
learning  and  ability,  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  state. 
Such  certificate  may  be  gi'anted  by  him  only  upon  examination. ^^^n^gv- 
He  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  such  examination  shall'^*"- 
be  conducted,  and  may  designate  proper  persons  to  conduct  the 
same,  and  report  the  result  to  him.    He  may  also  appoint  times 
and  places  for  holding  such  examinations,  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  and  cause  due  notice  thereof  to  be  given.    Every  su^rh  cer-Licen»to 
tificate  60  granted  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  a  legal  license 
and  authority  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state, 
ivithout  further  examination  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was 
granted,  any  provision  of  law  in  conflict  with  this  provision  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.    lie  inny  also,  in  his  discretion,  issue  ooueg© 
a  certificate  without  examination,  to  any  graduate  of  a  college  or^^jj* 
university  who  has  had   three  yeai«'  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Such  last-mentioned  certificate  shall  be  known  as  the  "college 
graduate's  certificate,**  and  may  hv  revokinl  at  any  time  for  cause. 
He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  indorse  a  dii)loma  issued  by  a  state  indone- 
noormal  school  or  a  certilicate  issued  by  a  state  superintendent  JJj^^^^J* 
or  state  board  of  education  in  any  other  state,  which  indorsement  ^S?" 
ffhsill  confer  upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privileges  conferred 
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by  law  upon  the  holders  of  diplomas  or  certificates  iflsaed  by  state 
ggJJ^  noonal  schools  or  by  the  state  superintendent  in  this  state.    He 
may  also  issue  temporary  licenses  to  teach,  limited  to  any  ediod 
commissioner  district  or  school  district,  and  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  be  necefr 
sary  or  expedient  for  h\m  to  do  so. 
^^SSj^*'     §  11.  Upon  cause  shown  to  his  satisfaction,  he  may  annul  any 
*^  *^*  ceriificate  of  qualification  granted  to  a  teacher  by  a  school  com- 
missioner, or  declare  any  diploma  issued  by  a  state  normal  school 
ineffective  and  null  as  a  qualification  to  teach  a  conmion  school 
within  this  state,  and  he  may  reconsider  and  reverse  his  action 
in  any  such  matter. 
wutholS^'     §  ^'  ^^  ®^^  prepare  and  keep  in  his  office  alphabetical  listi rf 
SUSf^"  all  persons  who  have  received,  or  shall  receive,   certificates  of 
^^^**    qualification  from  himself,  or  diplomas  of  the  state  normal  scbodflr 
with  the  dates  thereof,  and  shall  note  thereon  all  annulments  aad 
reversals  of  such  certificates  and  diplomas,  with  the  dates  and 
causes  thereof,  together  with  such  other  particulars  as  he  nuj 
deem  expedient. 
Wunawtd  of     §  13.  Whenever  it  shall  be  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  va 
voatianer,  school  commissioner  or  other  school  officer  has  been  guilty  of  asj 
willful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  under  this  act^  or  any  otto 
act  pertaining  to  conmion  schools^  or  willfully  disobeying  anf 
decision,  order  or  regulation  of  the  superintendent,  the  sapeiifr 
tendent  may,  by  an  order  under  his  hand  and  seal,  which  order 
shall  be  recorded  in  his  office,  remove  such  school  conmiiflBioDer 
iiftf  wtth-  or  other  school  officer  from  his  office.    Said  superintendent  may 

Bold  moo- 

225S!"  a*l»o  withhold  any  share  of  the  public  money  of  the  state  from  aip 
distridj  for  willfully  disobejing  any  decision,  order  op  regolatioii 
as  aforesaid,  or  when  authorized  by  any  provision  at  this  act 

^«k  ^^      §  14.  He  rfiall  prepare  suitable  registers,  blanks,  forms  and 


^^  regulations  for  making  all  reports  and  conducting  all 
ttS^  business  under  this  act,  and  shall  cause  the  same,  with  snek 
information  and  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  oondudye  to  fte 
proper  organization  and  government  of  the  common  sehooto  and 
the  due  execution  of  their  duties  by  school  officers,  to  be  trai* 
mitted  to  the  officers  and  persons  intrusted  with  the  execation  d 
the  same. 
^SnS^  §  15.  The  superintendent  may  administer  ootlui  and  tri» 
afiSdavits  comGeroing  ojq  matter  relating  to  the  •ohooliL 
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State  and  Other  School  Moneys,  Their  Apportionment  and 
Distribution,  and  of  Trusts  and  Gifts  for  the  Benefit  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

AETICLE  1. 

Of  the  state  school  moneys  and  their  apportionment  hy  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction^  and  pa/ymtnt  to  county  and  city 
treasurers. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  raised  by  tax,  in  each  year,  upon  the  f ^J^fSL^ 
•eal  and  personal  estate  of  each  county  within  the  state,  such  sum^'*'*^**"' 
IS  the  legislature  shall  annually  determine  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  in  the  state;  and  the  proceeds  of  sudi 
tax  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  as  herein  provided. 

§  2.  The  moneys  so  raised  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  SSSm.^ 
and  the  treasurer  may  transfer  them  from  one  depositcH^y  "to 
onotJier,  by  his  draft,  countersigned  and  entered  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.    On  the  firsit  working  day  of  each  ^on^ 


month  the  treasiu^r  shall  make  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
iDfitruction  a  written  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  free  school 
fund,  showing  the  amount  received  and  paid  during  the  preced- 
ing month,  and  the  balance  remaining  on  hand.    The  bank  iiiB*'*^^*'* 
ivhich  such  moneys  are  deposited  shall  furnish  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  a  book,  in  which  the  officers  of  such  banks 
aihall  make  entiries  of  all  sums  deposited  therein  by  the  treasurer, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  credit  of  said  free  school  fund.    NoJ^««ato 
anch  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon  such™*"** 
warrant  of  the  superintendent,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller, 
ref emng  to  the  law  under  which  it  is  drawn.    The  superintend-  SgS^^ 
&nt  shall  countersign  and  enter  all  checks  drawn  by  the  treas- reoSpti. 
arer  in  payment  of  his  warrants,  and  all  receipts  of  the  treasurer 
for  such  money  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  no  such  receipt  shall 
be  evidence  of  payment  unless  it  be  so  countersigned. 

§  3.  The  comptroller  may  withhold  the  payment  of  any  moneys  ^'Jl^f'^ 
to  which  any  county  may  be  entitled  from  the  appropriation  of  jiJ^Jnto 
the  incomes  of  the  school  fund  and  the  United  States  deposit  fund 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  until  satisfactory  evidence 
Bball  be  furnished  to  him  that  all  moneys  required  by  law  to  be 
raiaed  by  taxation  upon  such  county,  for  the  support  of  schools 
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throughout  the  state,  have  been  collected  and  paid  op  acooiilited 
g2F?2^  ^or  to  the  state  treasurer;  and  whenever,  after  the  first  day  of 
March  in  any  year,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  any  county 


to  pay  such  mont^ys  on  or  before  that  day  there  8hall  be  a  di*ficiencT 
of  moneys  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  the  i)ayment  of  schod 
moneys,  to  which  any  other  county  may  be  entitled,  the  ti'easurer 
and  superint<?ndent  of  public  instruction  are  Iiereby  authorized  to 
nuike  a  teniporaiy  loan  of  the  amount  so  deficient,  and  such  loan, 
and  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  twelve  j)eT  cent  per  annom. 
until  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  ti-easury,  shall  be  a  charg<e 
upon  the  county  in  default,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
state  tax,  and  levied  ujwn  such  county  by  tlie  board  of  super 
visors  thereof  at  the  next  ensuing  assessment,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 

■•5*»,  §  4.  The  monevs  raised  bv  the  state  tax  or  borrowed  as  afore*  ; 

g^f  ®^^^  t^  supply  a  deficiency  theix^of,  and  such  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  as  shall  be  ai>propriated,  and  the 
income  of  the  common  school  fund,  when  the  same  are  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  common  schools,  constitute  the  suite 

^^^*p-  school  moneys,   and  shall  be  divided  and  appoi-tioned  by  the 

°^**  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  or  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  January  in  each  year  as  hei^einafter  provided;  and  aD 

Applied     monej^  so  apportioned,  except  the  library  moneys,  shall  be  applied 

wi«e8.       exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

J^SJcSL     §  5-  H®  s^'l  apportion  and  set  apai-t  from  the  free  school 

iiiiaiioiien.  ^^^^  appropriated  therefor  the  amounts  i-equired  to  pay  tlie 
annual  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners  elected  or  electivf 
under  this  act,  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  and  paid  to  the 

OMesiTii-    several  coumiissioners  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  he  shall  also 

yig9§  and 

dtatiri«t  apportion  to  each  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  and  to  each  of  the 
J2J2™j  incorporated  villages  of  the  state  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  and  upwards,  and  to  each  union  free  school  district 
having  a  like  population,  which  employs  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  out  of  the  income  of  the  said  fund,  and  if  insufficient,  titf 
deficiency  out  of  the  free  school  fund  so  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
Additional  eight  hundred  dollars;  and  in  case  any  city  is  entitled  to  more 

amount  for 

^J^  than  one  member  of  assembly,  according  to  the  unit  of  representa- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  legislature,  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
additional  member  of  assembly,  to  be  expended  according  to  law 
tor  the  support  of  the  publio  schools  of  the  city.    Bat  «dd  nper  > 

i 
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iBtendent  ^lall  make  no  allotment  to  any  city  or  district  for  the  No  auot- 

"         ^  moot  uilMi 

expenses  of   a   sui)erintendent   unless  satisfied  that   such.   city*»^^«d- 
village  or  district,  employs  a  competent  person  as  superintendent 
>vhose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  public  schools  of  said  cit}-,  village  or  district;  nor  shall  he^J^fto". 
make  any  allotment  to  any  district  in  the  first  instance  withoutiQ*the  first 

,  IQbtaDCO. 

first  causmg  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  be 
made,  which  shall  show  the  population  thereof  to  be  at  least  five 
thousand,  the  expense  of  which  enumeration,  as  certified  by  said 
state  superintendent,  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  in  whose  i^ter-^^^ 
eat  it  is  made.  He  shall  then  set  apart,  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposit  fund,  for  and  as  library  moneys,  such  sums 
as  the  legislature  shall  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  lie  shall 
also  set  apart  from  the  free  school  fund  a  sum,  not  exceeding  six 
thousand  dollars,  for  a  contingent  fund.  He  shall  then  set  apart J^J^ 
and  apportion,  for  and  on  account t)f  the  Indian  schools  under  his 
sui)ervision,  a  sum  which  will  be  equitably  equivalent  to  their 
proportion  of  the  state  school  money,  upon  tlie  basis  of  distribution 
established  by  this  act,  such  sum  to  be  wholly  payable  out  of  the 
l)rocecds  of  the  state  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
After  deducting  the  said  amounts  he  shall  divide  the  remainderJ^^^^Sw; 
of  the  state  school  moneys  into  two  parts,  and  shall  apportion 
them  as  hereinafter  specified. 

§   G.  lie  shall  apportion   such  remainder  equally  among  theApportiwn. 
school  districts  and  cities  from  which  reports  shall  have  been^^^jjjj 
received  in  accordance  with  law,  as  follows:    flaking  the  dis- 
tributive portion  of  each  di^strict  (luota  one  hundred  dollars.    ToWh*tdte- 

'-  *  trlcta  to  reb 

entitle  a  district  to  a  distributive  portion  or  district  quota,  a^*Jg^^ 
qualified  teacher,   or  successive   qualified   teachers,  must  have 
actually  taught  the  common  school  of  the  district  for  at  least  the 
tenn  of  time  hereinafter  mentioned,  during  the  last  preceding 
schf>ol   ^ear.      For   every  additional   qualified   teacher  and  suc-^Jf*^ 
cessors  who  shall  have  actually  taught  in  said  school  during  the^ji^, 
whole  of  said  term,  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  another  dis- 
tributive quota;  but  pupils  employed  as  monitors,  or  otherwise, 
diall  not  be  deemed  teachers.    The  aforementioned  term,  during  sciwoi 

'  ^  term. 

every  school  year,  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school, 
inclusive  of  legal  holidays  that  may  occur  during  the  term  of  said 
schools,  and  exclusive  of  Saturdays.  No  Saturday  shall  be 
counted  as  part  of  said  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school^  and 
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Teachers^   HO  school  Shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal  holiday.     A  deficiency 

atiendance 

^toj^ute.not  exceeding  three  weeks  during  any  school  year,  cansed  by  a 
teacher's  attendance  upon  a  teachei's'  institute  within  the  county, 
shall  be  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
^^^^'      §  7.  Having  so  apportioned  and  distributed  the.  said  district 
^**"''®*'     quota  as  six?cified  in  section  six  of  this  act,  the  superintendent 
shall  apportion  the  remainder  of  said  state  school  moneys,  and 
also  the  library  mone^-s  separately,  among  the  counties  of  the 
state,  according  to  their  respective  i)opulation,  excluding  Indians 
residing  on  their  reseiTations,  as   the  same  shall   appear  from 
the  last  preceding  state  or  Ignited  States  census;  but  as  to  coun- 
ties in  which  are  situated  cities  having  special  school  acts,  he 
PopiQition,  shall  apportion  to  each  city  the  part  to  which  it  shall  so  appear 
■*'°*^-       entitled,  and  to  the  residue  of  the  county  the  part  to  which  it 
shall  appear  to  be  so  entitled.    If  the  census  according  to  which 
the  apportionment  shall  be  nyide  does  not  show  the  sum  of  the 
population  of  any  county  or  city,  the  superintendent  »hall,  by 
the  best  evidence  he  can  procure,  ascertain  and  determine  the 
l)opulation  of  such  county  or  city  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
and  make  his  apportionment  accordingly. 
Anowwace       §  8.  TVlicncver  any  school  district  shall  have  been  excluded 

to  excluded 

d**''*^^  from  participation  in  any  apportionment  made  by  the  superin 
tendent,  or  by  the  school  commissionei'S,  by  reason  of  its  havinj: 
omitted  to  make  any  report  required  by  law,  or  to  comply  widi 
any  other  provision  of  law,  or  Avith  any  rule  or  regulation  madt^ 
by  tlie  .sup(n-intendent  undtT  the;  authority  of  law,  and  it  shall  bo 
shown  to  the  superintendent  that  such  omission  was  accidental 
or  excusable,  he  may,  upon  the  api)lication  of  such  district,  make 
to  it  an  equitable  allowance;  and  if  the  api)ortionment  was  made 
by  himself,  cause  it. to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  and.  if 
the  apportionment  was  made  by  the  commissioners^  direct  them 
to  aj)portion  such  allowance  to  it,  at  their  next  annual  ap]Kxrtion- 
ment,  in  addition  to  any  apiK>rtionment  to  which  it  may  then  be 

lUy  direct  entitled.     And  the  sui)erintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  upon  ihe 

IMiyment  of 

ofqnoto      recommendation  of  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction 

JJJ^ejnot  0y^.Y  the  district  in  default,  direct  that  the  money  so  equitably 

api)ortioned  shall  be  paid  in  satisfaction  of  teachers*  wages  earned 

by  a  teacher  not  qualified  in  accoinlance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

law  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 
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§  9.  If  money  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  or  a  larger  sum  than  JgJJJ*- 
it  is  entitled  to,  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  county,  or  part  of  a  ^^^JJj. 
county,  or  school  district,  and  it  shall  not  have  been  so  distributed  ^'^^ 
or  apportioned  among  the  districts,  or  expended,  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  so  to  do,   the  superintendent  may  reclaim  such 
money  or  excess,  by  directing  any  officer  in  whose  haads  it  may 
be  to  -pay  it  into  the  state  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  free  school 
fund;  and  the  state  treasurer's  receipt,  countersigned  by  the  super- 
intendent, shall  be  his  only  voucher;  but  if  it  be  impracticable  soDeduetioot 

'^  from  next 

to  reclaim  such  money  or  excesp,  then  the  super- wortion- 
intendent  shall  deduct  it  from  the  jwrtions  of  such 
county,  part  of  a  county  or  district  in  his  next  annual 
xipportiomnent^  and  distribute  the  sum  thus  deducted  equitably 
jtmong  the  counties  and  parts  of  counties,  or  among  the  school 
districts  in  the  state  entitled  to  participate  in  such  apiwrtionment^ 
4iccording  to  the  basis  of  apportionment  in  which  such  excess 
occurred. 

§  10.  If  a  less  sum  than  it  is  entitled  to  shall  have  been  appor-  suppia- 
tioned  by  the  superintendent  to  any  county,  pavt  of  a  county  or  ^J^fJ^ 
school  district,  the  superintendent  may  make  a  supplementary  c^a?**" 
apportionment  to  it,  of  such  a  sum  as  shall  make  up  the  deficiency, 
iind  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  if  sufficient, 
and  if  not,  then  the  superintendent  shall  make  up  such  deficiency 
in  his  next  annual  apportionment. 

§  11.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  making  of  any  annual  oroertmoft- 

tion  of  ap- 

general  apportionment,  the  superintendent  shall  certify  it  to  the  portton- 
county  cleik,  county  treasurer,  school  commissioners  and  city 
treasurer  or  chamberlain,  in  every  county  in  the  state;  and  if  it 
be  a  supplemental  apportionment,  then  to  the  county  clerk, 
county  treasurer  and  school  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which 
the  school-house  of  the  district  concerned  is  situate. 

§  12.  The  moneys  so  annually  apportioned    by    the    supmn- Moneys 

Sayableoii 
, ^,-^. ^, ^ Anri?*^^ 

apportionment,  to  the  treasur«i3  of  the  several  counties  and  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  respectively;  and  the  said 
treasurers  and  the  chamberlain  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the 
«an^  as  soon  as  payable. 
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AKTICLE  2. 

Of  the  apportionment  of  the  state  school  moneys^  and  of  other 
school  moneys  ly  the  school  commissioners^  and  their  payment 
to  the  supervisors. 

portion*^      §  13.  The    school    commissioner,    op    commissioners    of    each 

^^t     county,    shall    proceed,    at    the    count}^    seat,    on    the    third 

Tuesday    of    March,    in    each    year,    to    ascertain,     apporti(»n 

and    divide    the    state    and    other    school    moneys  as  follows: 

mone^         1.  They  shall  set  apaii:  any  library  moneys  apj^rtioned  by  tbe 

superintendent. 
«^^™S*'      2.  From  the  other  moneys  apportioned  to  the  county,  they  shall 
■et  apart.    ^^^  apart  and  credit  to  each  school  distiict  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  it  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  to  every  district  whidi 
did  not  x>articipate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  previous  year,  and 
which  the  superintendent  shall  have  excused,  such  equitable  su:ii 
as  he  shall  have  allowed  to  it. 
Jj*!^^'       3.  They  shall  procure  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county  a  traii- 
mm^     script  of  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  hereinafter  required,  blow- 
ing the  unexpended  motneys  in  their  hands  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wajj:es  and  to  library  purjwses,  and  shall  adil 
the  whole  sum  of  such  moneys  to  the  balance  of  the  state  moneys 
to  be  apportioned  for  teachers'  wages.       The  amounts  in  each 
supervisor's  hands  shall  be  charged  as  a  partial  payment  of  the 
suras  appoirtioned  to  the  town  for  library  moneys  and  teachers* 
wages,  respectively. 
Som^reaa-     ^'  '^^Y  shall  procure  from  the  county  treasurer  a  full  list  anil 
flSI^Md    statements  of  all  payments  to  him  of  moneys  for  or  on  account  ol 
^        '    fines  and  peutalties,  or  accruing  from  any  other  source,  for  tli=' 
benefit  of  schools  and  of  the  town  or  towns,  district  or  districts  for 
5S5*PLi    whose  benefit  the  same  were  received.    Such  of  said  monevs  as 

portioned.  ^ 

belomg  to  a  particular  district,  they  shall  set  apart  and  credit  to  ii: 
and  such  as  belong  to  the  schools  of  a  town,  they  shall  set  apart 
and  credit  to  the  schools  in  that  town,  and  shall  apportion  them 
together  with  such  as  belong  to  the  schools  of  the  county  as  here- 
inafter provided  for  the  pa^Tuent  of  teachers'  wages. 
^SSSL         ^'  Th^y  phall  apportion  library  moneys  to  the  school  distiicta, 
and  i>art8  of  school  districts,  jodnt  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in 
Butaotajh^^J   adjoining   county,  which  shall  be   entitled   to   participate 
oSSl^'     therein,  as  follows:  To  each  of  said  districts  an  amoont  eqiial  to 
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that  which  shall  have  been  raised  in  said  district  for  library  pur- 
poses, either  by  tax  or  otherwise;  and  if  the  aggregate  amooint 
so  raised  in  the  districts  within  the  county  shall  exceed  the  sum 
apportioned  to  the  county,  the  said  districts,  respectively,  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  such  apportionment  pro  rata  to  the 
total  amount  apportioned  to  the  county. 

6.  They  shall  apportion  all  of  such  remaining  unapportioned  ^ppj*"***"*- ' 

niujieys  in  the  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  basis  among  suchJ^lJS*? 

school  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  proportion  to  the  aggre-  **°^*°*** 

gate  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  resident  therein^ 

between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  at  their  respective 

schools  during  the  last  preceding  school  year.    The  aggregate  Attend- 
ance, how 

number  of  days  in  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  asceri^iined  JJ^^ 
from  the  records  thereof  kept  by  the  teachers  as  hereinaf tei'  pre- 
scribed, by  adding  together  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance 
of  each  and  every  such  pupil  in  the  district,  or  part  of  a  district. 

7.  They  shall  then  set  apart  the  moneys  so  set  apart  and  appor-  Moneys  wt 

apart  to 

tioned  to  each  district,  the  school-house  of  which  is  therein;  and<iMt»^»- 
to  each  part  of  a  joint  district. therein  the  school-house  of  which 
is  located  in  a  city  or  in  a  town  in  an  adjacent  county. 

8.  They   shall  sign,   in  duplicate,   a  certificate,   showing  thecertiflci^ 

of  appoi^ 

amounts  apportioned  and  set  apart  to  each  school  district  and  part  tionment 
of  a  district,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and 
shall  designate  therein  the  source  from  which  each  item  was 
derived;  and  shall  forthwith  deliver  one  of  said  duplicates  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  and  transmit  the  other  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

9.  They  shall  certify  to  the  supervisor  of  each  town  the  amount  ^S***** 
of  school  moneys  so  apportioned  to  his  town,  and  the  portions  ^**^'- 
thereof  to  be  paid  by  him  for  library  purposes  and  for  teachers^ 
wages,  to  each  such  distinct  district  and  part  of  a  district. 

§  14.  If,  in  their  apportionment,  through  any  error  of  the  com-  qprroction 

of  eiTon- 

missioners,  any  district  shall  have  apportioned  to  it  a  larger  or  a  J225|J^£^ 
less  share  of  the  moneys  than  it  is  entitled  to  receive,  the  commisr 
sioners   may,    in   their   next    annual    apportionment,   with   the 
approval  of  the  superintendent,  correct  the  error  by  equitably 
adding  to  or  deducting  from  the  share  of  such  district. 

§  15.  No  district  or  part  of  a  district  shall  be  entitled  tojtewrtj. 
any  portion  of  such  school  moneys  on  such  apportionment  unless  ^^Jjjj^*^ 
the  report  of  the  trustees  for  the  preceding  school  year  shall 
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ehow  that  a  common  school  was  supported  in  the  district  and 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  such  a  term  of  time  as  would, 
under  section  six  of  this  title,  entitle  it  to  a  distidbutive  share 
under  tlie  apportionment  of  the  suiK^rintendent. 

J2^^^  §  IG.  On  recei\ing  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners,  each 
supeiTisor  shall  forthwitli  mjilce  a  copy  thereof  for  his  own  use, 
and  deposit  the  original  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  his  town;  and 

5*3^JJ^  the  moneys  so  appoitioned  to  his  town  sliall  be  paid  to  him  imme- 

^SaS^  diately  on  his  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  following 
section,  but  not  before. 

sopcrri-  §  17.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  commissioners^  certificate 
of  api)ortionment,  the  county  treasurer  shall  require  of  each  super- 
visor, and  each  supervisor  shall  give  to  the  treasurer,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  liis  bond,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties^  apiHX)ved 
by  the  treasurer,  in  the  penalty  of  at  least  double  the  amount  of 
the  school  moneys  set  apart  or  apjKMiioned  to  the  town,  and  of 
any  such  moneys  unaccounted  for  by  his  predecessors,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  disbureement,  safe-keeping  and  accounting  for 
such  moneys,  and  of  all  other  school  money's  that  may  come  into 
bis  hands  from  any  other  source.  If  the  condition  shall  be  broken 
the  county  treasiu'er  shall  sue  the  bond  in  his  own  name,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  and  the  money  recovered  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
successor  of  the  supervisor  in  default,  such  successor  having  first 

Bond  of     given  security  as  aforesaid.    Whenever  the  office  of  a  supenisor 

TtoontoflUgi^j^ll  become  vacant,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  or  otherwise,  the  county  treasurer  shall  require  the  per- 
son elected  or  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  to  execute  a  bond, 
with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  treasurer,  in 
the  penalty  of  at  least  double  the  sum  of  the  school  moneys 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  old  supervisor,  when  the  office 
became  vacant,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  disbui'sement  and 
safekeeping  of  and  accounting  for  such  mone^Ts.  But  the  execu- 
tion of  this  bond  shall  not  relieve  the  supervisor  from  the  duty 
of  executing  the  bond  first  above  mentioned. 

Raftwaito      §  18.  The  pefusal  of  a  supervisor  to  give  such  security  shall  be 

five  leou- 

"rt^-         a  misdemeanor,  and  any  fine  imposed  on  his  conviction  thereof 

shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  town.    Upon 

Moayt,     fluch  refusal,  the  moneys  so  set  apait  and  apportioned  to  the  town 

AjJJJJf      Bhall  be  paid  to  ajid  ^\>\iT8fe^'b^  ^m^  ^tl^ar  officer  or  pereon  to 

be  designated  by  the  county  Vi^?»^.  >mA^^  wi^  ^fiwg^^^s»  ts& 
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with  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  the  reasonable 
compensation  of  such  officer  op  person,  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  shall  be  a  town  charge. 

ABTICLE  3. 

Of  trusts  for  tlie  benefit  of  common  schools^  and  of  tovm  school 
funds,  fines,  penalties  and  other  moneys  held  or  given  for  their 

benefit. 

§   19.   Real  and    personal  estate  may  be    granted,  conveyed,  gj^«»  * 
devised,  bequeathed  and  given  in  trust  and  in  perpetuity  or  other-  ^SST 
wise,  to  the  state,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  support  or  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  within  the  sta4;e^ 
or  within  any  part  or  portion  of  it,  or  of  any  particular  common 
school  or  schools  within  it;  and  to  any  county,  or  the  school  com- 
missioner or  commissioners  of  any  county,  or  to  any  city  or  any 
booid  of  officers  thereof,  or  to  any  school  commissioner  district 
or  its  commissioner,  or  to  any  town,  or  supervisor  of  a  toT\Ti,  op 
to  any  school  district  or  its  tru,stee  or  trustees,  for  the  support 
and   benefit  of    common    schools    within    such  county,    city, 
school  commissioner  district,  town  or  school  district,  or  within 
any  part  op  portion  thereof  respectively,  or  for  the  support  and 
benefit   of   any   particular   conmion   school   or   schools   therein. 
No  such,    grant,  conveyance,  devise    or  bequest  shall    be    held 
void  for  the  want  of  a  named  or  competent  trustee  or  donee,  but 
where  no  trustee  or  donee,  or  an  incompetent  one  is  named,  Jf;«5Jj» 
the  title  and  trust  diall  vest  in  the  people  of  the  state,  subject  ^^^ 
to  its  acceptance  by  the  legislature,  but  such  acceptance  shall  be 
presumed. 

§  20.  The  legislature  may  control  and  regulate  the  execution  of  i5»c^ 

or  tnisia 

all  such  trusts;  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
supervise  and  advise  the  trustees,  and  hold  them  to  a  regular  supenrii 

Ion  of 

accounting  for  the  trust  property  and  its  income  and  interest  atjjjpj^ 
such  times,  in  such  forms,  and  with  such  authentications,  as  he 
sli$dl,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

§  21.  The  conunon  council  of  every  city,  the  board  of  supervisors  offloen 

•nd  bou 

of  every  county,  the  trustees  of  every  village,  the  supervisor  of  torepon 
every  town,  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  school  district,  and 
every  other  officer  or  person  who  shall  be  thereto  required  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  report  to  hixsL  '^\^j^\S[\!^ 
any,  and  if  anj,  what  troste  are  held  by  th.em  Twyei^:^^^^  esc  \^i 


otmeera 
of  poor. 
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any  other  body,  officer  or  x>erson  to  their  information  or  belief  for 
school  purposefi,  and  shall  transmit,  therewith,  an  authenticated 
copy  of  every  will,  conveyance,  instrument  or  paper  embodying 
or  creating  the  trust;  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  forthwith,  report 
to  him  the  creation  and  terms  of  every  such  trust  subsequently 
created, 
^portoaa      §  22.  Every  supervisor  of  a  town  shall   report  to  the  superin- 
imd^ooi  tendent  whether  there  be,  within  the  town,  any  gospel  or  school 
■****^^***''  lot,  and,  if  any,  shall  describe  the  same,  and  state  to  what  use,  if 
any,  it  is  put  by  the  town;  and  whether  it  be  leased,  and,  if  so,  to 
whom,  for  what  term  and  upon  what  rents;  and  whether  the 
town  holds  or  is  entitled  to  any  land,  moneys  or  securities  arising 
from  any  sale  of  such  gospel  or  school  lot,  and  the  investment  of 
the  proceeds  thereof,  or  of  the  rents  and  income  of  such  lots  and 
investments,  and  shall  report  a  full  statement  and  account  of  such 
lands,  moneys  and  securities. 
ito^rtB  M      ^  23.  Every  supervisor  of  a  town  shall  in  like  manner  reix)rt  to 
In  huBds  of  ^^^  superintendent  whether  the  town  has  a  common  school  fund 
originated  under  the  "Act  relative  to  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,"  passed   April  twenty-seventh,   eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and,  if  it  have,  the  full  particulars 
thereof,  and  of  its  investment,  income  and  application,  in  such 
form  as  the  superintendent  may  prescribe. 
ffiSStto       §  ^^'  ^  resxK>ct  to  the  property  and  funds  in  the  last  two  sec- 
i!^^^  lions  mentioned,  the  superintendent  shall  Include  in  his  annual 
report  a  statement  and  account  thereof.    And,  to  these  ends,  he  is 
^^      authorized,  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time,  to  require  from 
S35.        ^®  supervisor,  board  of  town  auditors,  or  any  officer  of  a  town,  a 
report  as  to  any  faet,  or  any  information  or  account,  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 
Ftoeaand        §  25.  Whenever,  by  any  statute,  a  penalty  or  fine  is  imi)OBed  for 
the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  not  expressly  of  the  common 
schools  of  a  tow^n  or  school  district,  it  shall  be  taken  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  within  which  the  con- 
viction is  had;  and  the  fine  or  penalty,  when  paid  or  collected, 
shall  be  paid  forthwith  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  treas- 
urer shall  credit  the  same  as  school  moneys  of  the  county,  unless 
the  county  comprise  a  city  having  a  special  school  act,  In  v/bieh, 
iS^^^'  case  he  shall  report  it  to  the  superintendent,  who  diaU  appo^ 
^'"^^^     tion  it  upon  the  basis  of  population  by  the  last  censas,  brtween  tlie 
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city  and  the  residue  of  the  county,  and  the  portion  belonging  to 
the  city  shall  be  paid  into  its  treasury. 

§   26.  Every   district  attorney  shall  report,  annually,  to  theReportsoC 
board  of  supervisors,  all  such  fines  and  penalties  imx)osed  in  anytorQe78,aa 

to  flUMi 

jirosecution  conducted  by  him  during  the  previous  year;  and  all«^ 
moneys  collected  or  received  by  him  or  by  the  sheriff,  or  any  other  payment  << 

coUectloos 

officer,  for  or  on  account  of  such  fines  or  penalties,  shall  be  imme-to treas- 
urer. 

diately  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
coimty  treasurer  shall  be  a  sufficient  nnd  the  only  voucher  for 
such  money. 

§  27.  Whenever  a  fine  or  i>enalty  is  iullicted  or  imposed  for  theFineBand 

penaltiea, 

benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  a  town  or  school  district,  the  to  whom 

paid. 

magistrate,  constable  or  other  officer  collecting  or  receiving  the 
same  shall  forthwith  pay  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  the  school-house  is  located,  who  shall  credit  the 
same  to  the  town  or  district  for  whose  benefit  it  is  collected.  If 
the  fine  or  penalty  be  inflicted  or  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  schools  of  a  city  having  a  special  school  act,  or  of  any  part 
or  district  of  a  city,  it  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 
§  28.  Whenever,  by  this  or  any  other  act,  a  penalty  or  finepenaitiM 

and  flneeln 

is  impoped  upon  any  school  district  officer  for  a  violation  or  omis-  ^^^ 
sion  of  official  duty,  or  upon  any  person  for  any  act  or  omission 
within  a  school  district,  or  touching  property  or  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  district,  and  such  penalty  or  fine  is  declared  to 
be  for,  or  for  the'  use  or  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  town 
or  of  the  county,  and  such  school  district  lies  in  two  or  more  towns 
or  countiep,  the  town  or  county  intended  by  the  act  shall  be  taken 
to  be  the  one  in  which  the  school-house,  or  the  school-house  longest 
owned  or  held  by  the  district,  is  at  the  time  of  such  violation,  act 
or  omission. 

TITLE  III. 

Supervisors ;  Disbursement  of  School  Moneys  by,  and  Some  of 
their  Special  Powers  and  Duties  Under  this  Act. 

Section  1.  The  several  supervisors  continue  vested  with  themiRteesof 
powers  and  charged  with  the  duties  formerly  vested  in  and  charged  «chooi  uam, 
ui)on  the  trustees  of  the  gospel  and  school  lots,  and  transferred  to 
and  imposed  upon  town  suptTintendents  of  common  schools  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-six. 
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PowwB         §  2.  The  several  supervisors  continue  vested  with  the  powers 

muter 

2s*®'  and  charged  with  the  duties  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
commissioners  of  common  schools  by  the  act  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  (chap.  287),  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  overseers  of  the  poor." 


Annual  P6-     §  3.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  in  each  year,  each  super- 

tum  of 

£i"cufSf*^  visor  shall  make  a  return  in  writing  to  the  county  treasurer  for 

■upoiTisor.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  school  Commissioners,  showing  the  amounts  of  school 
moneys  in  his  hands  not  paid  on  the  orders  of  trustees' for 
teachers'  wages,  nor  drawn  by  them  for  library  piupoeses,  and  the 
districts  to  which  they  stand  accredited  (and  if  no  such  money 
remain  in  his  hands,  he  shall  report  that  fact);  and  thereafter  he 
shall  not  pay  out  any  of  said  moneys  until  he  shall  have  received 
the  certificate  of  the  next  apportionment;  and  the  moneys  so 
returned  by  him  shall  be  reapportioned  as  hereinbefore  directed 

Dotset.  §  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  supervisor : 

D^burae-       1.  To  disburse  the  school  monevs  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the 

BMnt  of  4  f 

Jg2^^  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  upon  and  only  upon  the  written 
orders  of  a  sole  trustee  or  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  in  favor  of 
qualified  teachera  But  whenever  the  collector  in  any  school 
district  shall  have  given  bond^  for  the  due  and  faithful  perfor 
mauee  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  disbursing  agent,  as  required 
by  ^ection  eighty  of  title  seven  of  this  act,  or  whenever  any  school 

Fttjment    district  Shall  dect  a  treasurer  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  said 

orer  of 

Mn»  to  ooi- supervisor  shall  pay  over  to  such  collector  or  treasurer  all  moneys 
^'••«»™'-  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teacher^'  wages  in  such 

district,  and  the  said  collector  or  treasurer  shall  disburse  sach 

moneys  so  received  by  him  upon  such  orders  a^  are  ^)ecified  herein 

to  the  teachers  entitled  to  the  same. 
J;2J^         2.  To  disburse  the  library  moneys  upon,  and  only  ux>on  the 

written  orders  of  a  sole  trustee,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 
P«y™»*        3.  In  the  case  of  a  union  free  school  district,  to  pay  over  all 
J^^      the  school  money  api)orti'oned  thereto,  whether  for  the  payment  o^ 
tStfc*^"*"  teachers'  wagons,  or  as  library  moneys,  to  the  treasurer  of  such 

district,  upon  the  order  of  its  board  of  educatiom 
Aooonnti       4.  To  keep  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  the  school  monevi 

of  ivceiptg  1-         J 

JjJ^      received  and  disbursed  by  him  during  each  year,  and  to  lay  the 
'^       same,  with  proper  vouchers,  before  the  board  of  town  anditoni  at 
each  annual  meeting  thereof. 
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6.  To  hare  a  bound  blank  book,  the  cost  of  which,  shall  be  aBiaokbook 

^  and  emiiM 

town  charge,  and  to  enter  therein  all  his  receipts  and  disbursements  tiwrein. 
of  school  moneys,  si)ecifying  from  whom  and  for  what  purposes 
they  were  received,  and  to  whom  and  for  what  purposes  they  were 
paid  out;  and  to  deliver  the  book  to  his  successor  in  office. 

6.  Witbin  lifteen  days  after  the  termination  of  his  office,  toFUingof 

eocountt. 

make  out  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  school  moneys  theretofore 
received  by  him  and  of  all  disbursements  thereof,  and  to  deliver 
the  same  to  the  town  clerk,  to  be  filed  and  recorded,  and  to  notify 
his  successor  in  office  of  such  rendition  and  filing. 

7.  So  soon  as  the  bond  to  the  county  treasurer,  required  bytmtiento- 
section  seventeen  of  title  two  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  given  <*ecM«oJf- 
by  him  and  approved  by  the  treasurer,  to  deliver  to  his  predecessor 

the  treasurer's  certificate  of  these  facts,  to  procure  from  the  town 
clerk  a  copy  of  his  predecessor's  account,  and  to  demand  and 
receive  from  him  any  and  all  school  moneys  remaining  in  his 
hands. 

8.  Uxx>n  receiving  such  a  certificate  from  his  successor,  andP*^n«»t 
not  before,  to  pay  to  him  all  school  moneys  remaining  in  his  hands,  ^'^JUJ^^ 
and  to  forthwith  file  the  certificate  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 

0.  F*y  Ms  name  of  office,  when  the  dut}'  is  not  elsewhere  imposed  ^^]^ 
by  law,  to  sue  for  and  recover  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  ^Jf^eituroi. 
for  violations  of  this  act,  and  for  any  default  or  omission  of  any 

town  officer  or  school  district  board  or  officer  under  this  act;  and 
after  deducting  his  costs  and  expenses  to  rei)ort  the  balances  to 
the  school  commissioner. 

10.  To  act,  when  thereto  legally  required,  in  the  erection  or  P>wt<^n  <» 
alteration  of  a  school  district,  as  in  the  sixth  title  of  thia  act^J,^^* 
p^o^ided,  and  to  perform  any  other  duty  which  may  be  devolved 
upon  him  by  this  act,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  common  schools. 

TITLE  IV. 
Town  Clerks ;  their  Duties  Under  this  Act. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  of  each  town :  duties. 

1.  Carefully  to  keep  all  books,  maps,  papers  and  records  of^'^ 
his  office  touching  common  schools,  and  forthwith  to  report  to  the  ^^^"^ 
supervisor  any  loss  or  injury  to  the  same. 

2.  To  receive  from  the  superv  isors  the  certificates  of  apportion-  R«»">  <^ 
ment  of  school  moneys  to  the  town,  and  to  record  them  in  a  book™®"^* 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 


-*  *.« 
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Notice  to       3.  Forthwltli  to  notify  the  trustees  of  the  seTeral  school  diB- 

tnistetB.  *' 

tricts  of  the  filing  of  eacli  such  certificate, 
obtainiag       4.  To  sce  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  make  and 

nportd. 

deposit  with  him  their  annual  rei>orts  within  the  time  jjrescribed 

bj  law,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  school  commissioner  on  demand; 

Furnishing  and  to  fumlsh  the  school  commissioner  of  the  school  commissioner 

names  of 

offlSreto   district  in  which  his  town  is  situated  the  names  and  jyost-oflSce 
^mt^     addresses  of  the  school  district  oflicers  reported  to  him  by  the 

district  clerks. 
Diitribu-        5.  To  distribute  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  all  book&  « 

Uonof 

btanks,  etc.  i)ijjnks  and  circulars  which  shall  be  delivered  or  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  state  superintendent  or  school  commissioner  for  that 
purpose. 

Eeeordof       G.  To  rcccive  from  the  supcTviaor,  and  record  in  a  book  kept 

annual  ac- 

ojuntB.  for  that  purpose,  the  annual  account  of  the  receipts  nnd  dis- 
bursements of  school  moneys  recjuired  to  be  submitted  to  tlie 
town  auditors,  together  with  the  action  of  the  town  auditors 
thereon,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  account  and  of  the  action 


mission  of 

asmeto     thorcon,  by  mail,  to  the   superintendent  of  public   instruction, 
tendont.     iiv^henever  required  by  him,  and  to  file  and  preserve  the  vouchers  : 

accompanying  the  account. 
Final  7.  To  receive  and  to  record,  in  the  same  book,  the  supervisor's 

acoouBts. 

final  account  of  the  school  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him, 

and  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  such  supervisor's  successor  in  office. 

FiOnR  of       8.  To  receive  from  the  outgoing  sui)ervisor,  and  file  and  record 

treanurer^B 

certifi-       in  the  same  book,  the  countv  trea.surer'6  certificate,   that  his 

cates. 

successor's  bond  has  bcH?n  given  and  approved. 
Records  of      9.  To  rcccive,  file  and  record  the  descriptions  of  the  school  dis- 

dlstricts. 

tricts,  and  all  papers  and  proceedings  delivered  to  him  by  the 
school  commissioner  pursuant  to  the  prnvisions  of  this  act. 
Erection,        10.  To  act,  wheu  tlicrt^to  legally  requirc*d,  in  the  erection  or 

ecc ,  or 

districts,    alteration  of  a  school  district,  as  in  title  six  of  this  act  pronded. 
Preserva-       11.  To  receive  and  preserve  the  books,  paj>ers  and  ivcords  of 

tlon  of 

records  of  auv  dissolvcd  scliool  district,  which  shall  be  omered,  as  herein- 

dissolved  '  ' 

districts,    after  provided,  to  be  deposited  in  his  office. 

General         12.  To  perform  any  other  duty  which  may  be  devolved  upon  him 

duties. 

by  this  act,  or  by  any  other  act  touching  common  schools. 
Expenses       §  2.  The  ueccssary  expenses  and  disbursements  of  the  towD 

anddls- 

hun^       clerk  in  the  performance  of  his  said  duties,  are  a  town  chargei 
and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  such. 
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TITLE  V. 
School   Commissioners ;  their    Election,  Powers  and  Duties, 

Section  1.  The  office  of  school  commissioner  is  continued,  ands^;^,^ 
the  present  incumbents  shall  continue  in  office  in  their  respective^*^"*'- 
districts,  for  the  residue  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected 
or  appointed. 

§  2.  The  school  commissioner  districts  duly  and  legally  organ- school 
ized,  and  as  the  same  existed  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  ^i^dj^"^^*** 
ninety-four,  shall  continue  to  be  held  and  recognized  as  the  school 
corajuissioner  districts  of  the  state  until  tlie  same  shall  be  altered 
or  modified  by  the  legislature.    No  city  shall  be  included  in,  or 
form  a  i)art  of  any  school  commissioner  district.    In  any  school  f^^wtonof 
ctimmissioner  district  that  contains  more  than  one  hundred  school 
districts,  the  board  of  supervisors  may  divide  such  commissioner 
district,  within  the  county,  and  erect  therefrom  an  additional 
ftohool  commissioner  district;  and  when  such  district  shall  haveEiecUonof 

n  iw  com* 

been  formed  a  school   commissioner  for  such  district  shall  be"^^«*o«w'- 
fcl(?ctcd  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  school 
commissioners. 

§  S.  A  school  commissioner  for  each  school  commissioner  dis- Election  of 

school  com 

trict  shall  be  elected  hy  the  electors  thereof,  at  the  general  elec-miMton«ni. 
tion     in     tlie     year     eigliteen     hundred     and     ninety-six,     and 
tri-ennially  thereafter.    Any  person  of  full  age,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  a  resident  of  the  state,  and  of  the  county  in  which 
a  icbool  commissioner  district  is  situated,  sliall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  school  commissioner.    No  person  sliall  be  deemed  ineli- 
irible  to  such  office  by  reason,  of  sex  who  has  the  other  qualifica- 
tions as  herein  provided.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  clerks,cer^M^ 
and  they  are  hereby  recjuired,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  official^^^J^^ 
notice  of  the  election  or  appointment  of  a  school  commissioner,  for?2Se& 
any  district  in  their  county,  to  forward  to  the  superintendent  of 
public   instruction   a   duplicate   certificate  of   such   election   or 
appointment,   attested  by   their  signature  and  the  seal  of  the 
county. 

§  4.  The  term  of  office  of  such  commissioner  shall  commenceTermof 

office. 

on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  his  election,  and  shall  be 
for  three  years,  and  until  his  or  her  successor  qualifies.  Every 
person  elected  to  the  office,  or  ap])ointed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  mustoffldai 

oath. 

take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  before  tha 
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county  clerk  or  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take,  within  this 
state,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  execution  of  a  deed  of  real 
property,  and  file  it  with  the  county  clerk;  and  if  he  or  she  omit 
so  to  do,  the  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant. 

SoSP*"  §  5.  A  commissioner  may,  at  any  time,  vacate  his  or  her  office 
by  filing  his  or  her  resignation  with  the  county  clerk.    His  or 

v^oa'.ing    her  removal  from  the  county,  or  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of 

office. 

supervisor,  town  clerk  or  trustee  of  a  school  district,  shall  vacate 
his  or  her  office, 
tmmicIm       §  6.  The  county  clerk,  so  soon  as  he  has  official  or  other  notice  of 

IB  office. 

the  existence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  county  judge,  or,  if  that  office  be  vacant, 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instniction.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
the  county  judge,  or,  if  there  be  no  county  judge,  then  the  super- 
intendent shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
until  the  first  of  January  succeeding  the  next  general  election, 
and  until  his  successor,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  such  general 
election,  shall  have  qualified.  A  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  hold  the  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term. 
Amnifti  §  7.  Every  school  commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 

of  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the  free  school 
fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
of  §  8.  TNTienever  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  from  all  the  to\vBS 
composing  a  school  commissioner  district  shall  adopt  a  resolution 
to  increase  the  salary  of  their  school  commissioner  beyond  tlije 
one  thousand  dollars  payable  to  him  from  the  free  school  fund,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  to 
give  effect  to  such  resolution,  and  they  shall  assess  the  increflu?e 
stated  tlierein  upon  the  towns  composing  such  commissioner  dis- 
trict, ratably,  according  to  the  corrected  valuations  of  the  real 
and  i)ersonal  estate  of  such  towns. 
§  9.  The  board  of  supernsors  shall  annually  audit  and  allow 


oloommii- 

'^^^'  to  each  commissioner  within  the  county  a  fixed  sum  of  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars  for  his  expenses,  and  shall  aseess  and 
levy  that  amount  annually,  by  tax  upon  the  towns  compofling  his 

district. 

Sawin.  §   10.  Wlienever  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 

S^Miuy.  satisfied  that  a  school  commissioner  has  persistently  neglected  to 

perform  his  duties,  he  may  withhold  his  order  tot  the  payment  dt 

the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  conmuseioner's  salary  as  it  shall 
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become  due,  and  the  salary  so  Tvithheld  shall  be  forfeited;  but  the 
superintendent  may  remit  the  forfeiture,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ui)on 
the  commissioner  disproving  or  excusing  such  neglect. 

§  11.  A  commissioner,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  cominis-  SjJ^fJ; 
sioner  of  an  adjoining  district,  may  perform  any  of  his  duties  for  J^thJSf 
him,  and  upon  requirement  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  must  perform  the  same. 

§  12.  Ko  school  commissioner  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  Not  to  •ct 

"^  *^  asa^entfor 

engaged  in  the  business  of  a  publislier  of  school  books,  maps  or  Ju^^^^ 
chai'ts,  or  of  a  bookseller,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  school  ^^ 
ipi>aratus  or  furniture;  nor  shall  he  act  as  agent  for  an  author, 
publisher,  or  bookseller,  or  dealer  in  school  books,  maps  or  charts, 
or    manufacturer    of    or    dealer    in    any    school    furniture    or 
apparatus;  nor  directly  or  indirectly  rtKieive  any  gift,  emolument, 
reward  or  promise  of  reward,  for  his  influence  in  recommending 
or  procming  the  use  of  any  book,  map  or  chart,  or  school  apparatus^ 
or  furniture  of  any  kind  whatever,  in  any  common  or  imion  free 
school,  or  the  purchase  of  any  books  for  a  school  disitrict  library. 
Any  violation  of  this  provision,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  a  Pwuaty. 
misdemeanor;  and  any  such  violation  shall  subject  such  commisr 
sionei*  to  removal  from  his  office  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
infitmction. 

§  13.  Every  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  nutlet 
duty: 

1.  From  time  to  time  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  whether  the  Jj^j^' 
boundaries  of  the  school  districts  within  his  district  ai'e  definitely  *»undArtoi. 
and  plainly  described  in  the  records  of  the  proper  town  clerks; 

and  in  case  the  record  of  the  boundaries  of  any  school  district 
shall  be  found  defective  or  indefinite,  or  if  the  same  shall  be  in 
dispute,  then  to  cause  the  same  to  be  amended,  or  an  amended 
record  of  the  boundaries  to  be  made.  All  necessary  ^^P^^ses  ggeMet 
incurred  in  establishing  such  amended  records  shall  be  a  charge 
ui)on  the  distndct  or  districts  affected,  to  be  audited  and  allowed 
by  the  trustee  or  tnistees  thereof,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
school  commissioner. 

2.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  disitricts  visitatioa 
fvithin  his  district  as  ottrn  in  each  year  as  shall  be  practicable;  J^^^o* 
to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management^  the  course 

of  study  and  mode  of  instniction,  and  the  text-books  and  disci- 
pline of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  siteSi 
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county  clerk  or  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take,  within  this 
state,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  execution  of  a  deed  of  real 
property,  and  file  it  with  the  county  clerk ;  and  if  he  or  she  omit 
so  to  do,  the  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant. 

Sou.  §  5.  A  commissioner  may,  at  any  time,  vacate  his  or  her  office 

by  filing  his  or  her  resignation  with  the  county  clerk.    His  or 

v^oa^ing    her  removal  from  the  county,  or  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of 

otBoe. 

supervisor,  town  clerk  or  trustee  of  a  school  district,  shall  vacate  ■ 
his  or  her  office. 

TMADciM  §  6.  The  county  clerk,  so  soon  as  he  has  official  or  other  notice  ol 
the  existence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  county  judge,  or,  if  that  office  be  vaciint, 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  case  of  a  vacancv 
the  county  judge,  or,  if  there  be  no  county  judge,  then  the  super- 
intendent shall  appoint  a  commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
until  the  first  of  January  succeeding  the  next  general  election, 
and  until  his  successor,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  such  general 
election,  shall  have  qualified.  A  person  elcHited  to  fill  a  vacancy  ^ 
shall  hold  the  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Amniai  §  7.  Every  school  commissioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salair 

§td»ry. 

of  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the  free  school 
fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
of      §  8.  TNTienever  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  from  all  the  towns 
composing  a  school  commissioner  distinct  shall  adopt  a  resolution 
to  increase  the  salarv  of  their  school  commissioner  bevond  the 
one  thousand  dollars  payable  to  him  from  the  free  school  fund,  it 
shxdl  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  sui>er\TSors  of  the  count}'  to 
give  effect  to  such  resolution,  and  they  shall  assess  the  increase  . 
stated  therein  upon  the  towns  composing  such  commissioner  dii- 
trict,  ratably,  according  to  the  corrected  valuations  of  the  reiU 
and  personal  estate  of  such  towns. 
-  __!-      §  9-  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  annually  audit  and  allow 
■'^*^-       to  each    commissioner    within    the    county  a    fixed  sum  of   at 
least   two  hundred  dollars  for  his  expenses,  and  shall  assess  and 
levy  that  amount  annually,  by  tax  upon  the  towns  composing  his 

district. 

SDwin.  §  10.  Whenever  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 

ggjjuy.  satisfied  tliat  a  school  commissioner  has  persistently  ne^ected  to 

perform  his  duties,  he  may  withhold  his  order  for  the  payment  dt 

the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  conmussioner's  salary  as  it  shall 
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become  due,  and  the  salary  so  Tvithheld  shall  be  forfeited;  but  the 
superintendent  may  remit  the  forfeiture,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
the  commissioner  disproving  or  excusing  such  neglect. 

§  11.  A  commissioner,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  commis-  ^^^ 
sioner  of  an  adjoining  district,  may  perform  any  of  his  duties  for  J^thJ? 
him,  and  upon  requirement  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  must  perform  the  same. 

§  12.  Ko  school  commissioner  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  Not  to  •ct 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  publislier  of  school  books,  maps  or  JubJSSer, 
chai'ts,  or  of  a  bookseller,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  school  ^^ 
api>aratus  or  furniture;  nor  shall  he  act  as  agent  for  an  author, 
publisher,  or  bookseller,  or  dealer  in  school  books,  maps  or  charts^ 
or    manufacturer    of    or    dealer    in    any    school    furniture    or 
apparatus;  nor  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  gift,  emolument, 
reward  or  promise  of  reward,  for  his  influence  in  recommending 
or  procuring  the  use  of  any  book,  map  or  chart,  or  school  apparatus^ 
or  furniture  of  any  kind  whatever,  in  any  common  or  union  free 
school,  or  the  purchase  of  any  books  for  a  school  disitrict  library. 
Any  violation  of  this  provision,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  a  Penalty, 
misdemeanor;  and  any  such  violation  shall  subject  such  commisr 
sioner  to  removal  from  his  office  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
insti-uction. 

§  13.  Every  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  nutiei, 
duty: 

1.  From  time  to  time  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  whether  the  Jj^j^' 
boundaries  of  the  school  districts  within  his  district  are  definitely  *»undArtoi. 
and  plainly  described  in  the  records  of  the  proper  town  clerks; 

and  in  case  the  record  of  the  boundaries  of  any  school  district 
shall  be  found  defective  or  indefinite,  or  if  the  same  shall  be  in 
dispute,  then  to  cause  the  same  to  be  amended,  or  an  amended 
record  of  the  boundaries  to  be  made.  All  necessary  ^^P^ii®^  Sg??r* 
incurred  in  establishing  such  amended  records  shall  be  a  charge 
ui>on  the  district  or  districts  affected,  to  be  audited  and  allowed 
by  the  trustee  or  trustees  thereof,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
school  commissioner. 

2.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  disitricts  vutatioB 

and  ezEiii* 

within  his  district  as  oft^n  in  each  year  as  shall  be  practicable;  Jjgj^<^ 
to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  management^  the  course 
of  study  and  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  and  disci- 
pline of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  siteSi 


I 
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out-building  and  appendages,  and  of  l^e  district  generally;  to 
Jgjjj|«t  examine  the  school  libraries;  to  advise  with  and  counsel  the  tnia- 
hoiMe»,etc.^ggg  and  other  officers  of  the  district  in  relation  to  their  duties,' 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  construction,  heating,  venti 
la  ting  and  lighting  of  school-houses,  and  the  improving  and  adorn- . 
R«o(wn-      ing  of  the  school  grounds  connected  therewith;  and  to  recom- 
JJto^      mend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the  proper  studies,  discipline 
and  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  pursued. 
J53^*^     3.  Upon  such  examination,  to  direct  the  trustees  to  make  any, 
^^  ^    alterations  or  repairs  on  the  school-house  or  outbuildings  which 
shall,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the  health  or  comfort  of 
the  pupils,  but  the  expense  of  making  such  alterations  or  repairs 
shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  unless 
orraS^  an  additional  sum  shall  be  voted  by  the  district.    He  may  abo 
iS^S^re.  direct  the  trustee  to  make  any  alterations  or  repairs  to  school 
furniture,  or  when  in  his  opinion  any  furniture  is  unfit  for  use 
and  not  worth  repairing,  or  when  sufficient  furniture  is  not  pro-' 
vided,  he  may  direct  that  new  furniture  shall  be  provided  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  proWded  that  the  expense  of  such  altera- 
tions,  repaira  or  additions  to  furniture  shall  not,  in  any  one  year 
Abatement  excced  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollaiu    He  may  also  direct  the 
trnslees  to  abate  any  nuisanie  in ortiyxui the  premises, providt^lihi* 


SiUU(*  (*au  bv*  doiu*  at  an  exjx'nsi*  not  <»xceediug  twenty-livo  dollars, 
oondemoa-     4.  By  an  Order  under  his  hand,  reciting  the  reason  or  reasons, , 

ttonof 

g^jj-      to  condemn  a  school-house,  if  he  deems  it  wholly  unfit  for  use  and 

not  worth  repairing,  and  to  deliver  the  order  to  the  trustees,  or 

one  of  them,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  superintendent  of  public' 

instruction,     t^uch  order,  if  no  time  for  its  taking  effect  be  stated 

Eitimates  in  it^  shall  take  effect  immediately.    He  shall  also  state  what 

of  ichooi.  sum,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  dollars,  will,  in  his  opinion,  be 

necessary  to  erect  a  scliool-hou.se  ca])able  of  accommodating  the 

children  of  the  district.     Immediately  ui)on  the  receipt  of  sjiid 

Special      Order,  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  district  sluiU  call  a  siKHrial 

ooMide?ing  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

question. 

sidering  the  question  of  building  a  schoolhouse  therein.  Such 
meeting  ^hall  have  power  to  detennine  the  size  of  said  schoolhouse. 
the  material  to  be  used  in  its  erection,  and  to  vote  a  tax  to  build 
the  same;  but  such  meeting  shall  have  no  power  to  reduce  the 
estimate  made  by   the   commissioner  aforesaid  by  more  tliaii 
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twenty-five  per  centum  of  such,  estimate.    And  where  no  tax  for&ectioiKrf 

buOding  such  house  shall  have  been  voted  by  such  district  within ^jg^JJ 

tliirty  days  from  the  time  of  holding  tke  first  meeting  to  consider  ^®**  **^ 

the  question,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 

of  such  district  to  contract  for  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  cai)able 

of  accommodating  the  children  of  the  district,  and  to  levy  a  taxTaxfor 

o  '  "^  payment 

to  i>ay  for  the  same,  which  tax  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  estimated ***«''**'• 
as  necessary  by  the  commissioner  aforesaid,  and  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  such  estimated  sum  by  more  than  twenty-five  "per 
centum  thereof.    But  such  estimated  sum  may  be  increased  by  ^^SSSS' 
vote  of  the  inhabitants  at  any  school  meeting  subsequently  called  ^**^ 
and  held  according  to  law. 

5.  To  examine,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as-  have  been  gamiwr 
or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  Jj^jjjg^ 
persons  projKKsing  to  t^ach.  common  schools  within  his  district,  and 
not  possessing  the  superintendents  certificate  of  qualification  or 
a  diploma  of  a  state  normal  school,  and  to  inquire  into  their  moral 
fitness  and  capacity,  and,  if  he  find  them  qualified,  to  grant  them 
certificates  of  qualification,  in  the  forms  which  are  or  may  be 
prescribeil  by  the  supt^rintendent.    No  certificate  shall  be  granted  gestrfc- 
to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  who  hasg^SfllSSet. 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  i)hysiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.    Xo  certificate  shall  be 
granted  to  any  i)erson  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

G.  To  examine  any  charge  affecting  the  moral  character  of  any  Examina- 
tion of 

teacher  within  his  district,  first  giving  such  teacher  reasonable j^kj" 
notice  of  the  charge,  and  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  there- **•***"• 
from;  and  if  he  find  the  charge  sustained,  to  annul  the  teacher's  Annulment 

ofcertm- 

certificate,  by  whomsoever  gi'anted,  and  to  declare  him  unfit  to<»*«»- 
teach;  and  if  the  teacher  holds  a  certificate  of  the  superintendent, 
or  a  diploma  of  a  state  nonnal  school,  to  notify  the  superintend- 
ent forthwith  of  such  annulment  and  declaration. 

7.  And,  generallv,  to  use  his  utmost  influence  and  most  strenu-««>««i 

^  ^  '  '  '  duties. 

ous  exertions  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruction 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his  supen'ision. 

§  14.  Every  school  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  affl-'^^^^TlJf 
davits  and  administer  oaths  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  common 
Bchools,  but  without  charge  or  fee;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
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the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  take  and  report  to 

lijraingof    iiiin  tlie  testiiuony  iu  any  case  of  appeal.    AVlien  so  directed  bj 

^^'  the  superintendent,  said  commissioner  sball  have  power  to  issue 

subpoenas  to  compel   the  attendance  of  witnesses.     Scrnce  of 

said  subpoenas  shall  be  made  a  reasonable  time  before  the  time 

therein  named  for  the  liearinj^,  by  exhibiting  the  same  to  the 

person  so  served,  with  the  signature  of  the  commissioner  attached, 

and  by  leaving  with  such  person  a  copy  thereof.    The  person  so 

served  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  person  or  officer  at 

whose  instance  he  is  subpoenaed,  at  the  time  of  service,  tbe  same 

fees  as  are  provided  by  law  for  Avitnesses  in  courts  of  record. 

PteMigr      Disobedience  of  such,  subpoena  shall  subject  the  delinquent  to  a 

2^k»«enas.  pc^*'^^}'  ^^  twcnty-five  dollars,  which  shall,  unless  sufficient  excuse 

is  shown,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  showing  such 

facts,  be  imposed  by  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which,  such 

commissioner  resides,  and  shall  be  paid  forthwith,  to  the  county 

treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  county,  or,  in  case  such 

lienalty  shall  not  be  ])aid,  such  delinquent  shall  stand  committed 

to  the  county  jail  of  the  county  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  days, 

unless  sooner  paid. 

Bntosand        §  15.  The  Commissioners  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 

tioM.         lations  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  from 

time  to  time,  prescribe,  and  appeals  from  their  acts  and  decisions 

may  be  made  to  him,  as  hereinafter  provided.    They  shall,  when- 

Rcportsto  ever  required  by  the  superintendent,  report  to  him  as  to  any  par- 

■uperin- 

tendent.      ticular  matter  or  act,  and  shall  severally  make  to  him  annually, 

to  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year,  a  report  in  such  form  and 

containing  all  such  particulars  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  call  for; 

AnniMare.  and,  for  that  purj)Ose,  shall  procure  the  reports  of  the  trustees 

returns  of    ^f  \\^^^  scliool  districts  from  the  town  clerks'  offices,  and,  after 

truBtees.     abstracting  the   necessary   contents  thereof,   shall   arrange  and 

indorse  them  proi)erly  and  deposit  them,  with  a  copy  of  his  own 

abstract  thereof,  in  the  oflice  of  the  county  clerk,  and  the  clerk 

shall  safely  keep  tJiem. 

Use  of  §  IG.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  all  trustees  and  boards  of  education 

■chool 

for^exMiii-  ^^^  school  districts  under  the  suj^ervision  of  school  commissioners, 
"*'***'**•      to  grant  the  use  of  any  school  building  under  their  charge  for  al\ 
examinations  apiminted  by  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, upon  th(*  written  request  of  the  commissioner  having  jari»' 
diction  over  the  same. 
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TITLE  6w 

TITLE  VI. 

School    Districts:     Formation,    Alteration    and    Dissolution 

Thereof. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  school  commissioner,  in  Dutie«  m 

to  school 

respect  to  the  territory  within  his  district:  <u»tricte. 

1.  To  divide  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  school  districts,  and  alter  the  same  as  herein  provided. 

*2.  In  coiijiinction  with  the  commissioner  or  commissioncn's  of  ^^^ 
an  a»djoiniu<(  scIuk)!  commissioner  district  or  districts,  to  set  off 
ji-int  districts,  coniiK)s<»d  of  adjoining;:  parts  of  their  resiK^ctive 
districts,  and  separately  to  institute  pi*oceedings  to  alter  the 
same  in  r<\siK*ct  to  the  territory  within  his  own  dis/triet^ 

o.  To  describe  and  number  the  school  districts,  and  joint  dis- gjjjjp;'^ 
tricts,  and  to  deliver,  in  writing,  to  the  town  clerk,  the  descrip-  ^JJS^*'* 
tion  and  number  of  each  district  lying  in  whole  or  in  part  in  his 
town,  together  with  all  notices,  consents  and  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  the  formation  or  alteration  thereof,  immediately  after  such 
formation  or  altei-ation.  Every  joint  district  shall  bear  the  same 
number  in  ever>'  school  commissioner  disftrict  of  whose  territory 
it  is  in  part  composed. 

§  2.  With  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  districts  AJteratioii 

of  districts 

to  be  affected  thereby,  he  may,  by  order,  alter  any  school  district  ^^^  ^^' 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  fix,  by  said  order,  a  day  when  the 
alteration  shall  take  effect. 

§  3.  If  the  trustees  of  any  such  district  refuse  to  consent^  ^^SteSaomf 
may  make  and  file  with  the  town  clerk  his  order  making  thef^^JJ" 
alteration,  but  reciting  the  refusal,  and  directing  that  the  order  *'°°'^'' 
shall  not  take  effect,  as  to  the  dissenting  district  or  districts, 
until  a  day  therein  to  be  named,  and  not  less  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  such  order. 

f  §   4.  Within  \on  days  after  making  and  filing  such  order  he  shall  Notice  of 

bearinfc 

give  at  least  a  week's  notice  in  writing  to  one  or  mon'  of  thejJ^^JJ^* 
iissenting  and   dissent'ing  trustees   of  any   district  oi*  districts '^**'^' 
to  be  affected  by  X\w  proposed  alterations,  that  at  a.  specified  time, 
and  at  a  named  place  within  the  town  in  which  either  of  the 
di^ftricts  to  be  affected  lies,  he  will  hear  the  objections  to  the 
alteration.      The  trustees  of  anv  district  to  be  affected  by  suchsuperrisor 

"  and  derk 

order  may  request  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  the  town  orjj»^<^^ 
towns  within  which  such  district  or  districts  shall  wholly  or  ™*«*<>"**« 
partly  lie,  to  be  associated  wl'th  the  eommi»H\m\ev,     M.  \>£i^  ^?kXS3^<i 


A  ^  ^.^.  _^.^  a^ &■ 
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HwriDK,     and  place  mentioned  in  the  notice  the  commissioner  or  commis- 

ana  aecis- 

{22^^^  sioners,  with  the  supervisors  and  town  clerks,  if  they  shall  attend 
and  act,  shall  hear  and  decide  the  matter;  and  the  decision  riiall 

J^l^of  be  final  unlt*Q  duly  appealed  from.  Such  decision  must  either 
confirm  or  vacate  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  and  must  be 
filed  with  and  recorded  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  or  towns 
in  wliich  the  di>i(aic(:  or  districts  to  be  affected  shall  lie,  and  a  ti • 
vote  shall  be  rej^jarded  a  decision  for  the  puiposes  of  an  apiKiil 
ou  the  merits* 

•Seniio-       ^  ^'  '^^^^  supervisor  and  town  clerk  shall  be  entitled  esich,  to  one 

Md  town  clollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  for  each  day's  service  in  any  such 
matter,  to  be  le^ied  and  paid  as  a  charge  upon  their  town. 

Diaaoiution  §  6.  Any  school  coumiissioner  mav  also,  with  the  written  con- 
sent  of  the  tru?;t(^es  of  all  the  districts  to  be  affected  thereby,  dis- 
solve one  or  more  school  districts  adjoining  any  union  free  scho<>l 
district  other  than  one  whose  limits  correspond  with  any  city 
or  incori)orated  village,  and  annex  the  temtory  of  such  districts 

Alteration  so  di:^solved  to  such  uuion  free  school  district.    He  mav  alter  tht* 

of  bounda-  * 

SSonfree  l>onndaries  of  any  union  free  school  district  whose  limits  do  not 

■chooidis-  eorrespoud  with  those  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  in  likt* 

manner  as  alterations  of  common  school  districts  may  be  made 

as  herein  provided;  but  no  isschool   district  shall   be  altered  <>t 

divided,  which  has  any  bonded  indebtedness  outstandin.s:. 

Formation       §  7.    "SMicuever  it  may  become  necessarv  or  convenient  to  foira 

of  joint  di»-        ^  *f  ^ 

^*^*^-         a  school  district  out  of  parcels  of  two  or  more  school  commis- 
sioner districts,  the  conmiissioners  of  such  districts,  or  a  majority 
Alteration    of  tlicm,  mav  form  such  district:  and  the  commissioners  withii' 

ordiMolu-  '  "  ' 

**<»•  whose  districts  any  such  school  district  lies,  or  a  majority  ui 

them,  may  alter  or  dissolve  it. 
Special  S    S.  If   a   school    commissioner,   bv   notice   in   writing,   shall 

nieetlnprfor  ' 

di»oi?m^'^  i-equire  the  attendance  of  the  other  commissioner  or  commissionei-s. 

trici!***'  ^t  a  joint  meeting  fcvr  the  i)urpose  of  altering  or  dissolving  such  a 
joint  district,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  commiseionei's  s=hall  refiisi- 
or  neglect  to  attend,  the  commissioner  or  commissioners  attend 
ing,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  call  a  si>L»cial  meeting  of  such 
school  district  for  the  ])urposc  of  deciding  whether  such  distrit  t 
shall  be  dissolved;  and  its  decision  of  that  question  shall  be  as 
valid  as  though  made  by  the  commissioncTS. 

Oonioikia.       S  9.  'WTien  t^'o  or  more  districts  shall  be  consolidated  into  on(\ 

tionofdto- 

^****        the  new   district  shall  succeed   to  iill  the  rights  of  property 
poflsesisinl  by  the  uwuuWeA  vWsvwXa, 
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§  10.  When  a  district  is  parted  into  portions,  which  are  annexed  sjjeof 
to  other  districts,  its  propeirty  shall  be  sold  by  the  supervisor  of  ^^g 
the  town,  within  which  its  school-house  is  situate,  at   public 
auction,  after  at  least  five  days'  notice,  •by  notice  posted  in  three 
OP  more  public  places  of  the  town  in  which  the  school-house  is 
situated,  one  of  which  shall  be  posted  in  the  district  so  dissolved. 
The  supenisor,  after  deductinj^  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  shallAppiica 
apply  its  proceeds  to  the  p«iyment  of  the  debts  of  the  district,  and°®®^ 
apportion  the  residue,  if  any,  among  the  owners  or  possessors  of 
taxable  property  in  the  district,  in  the  ratio  of  their  several 
assessments  on  the  last  correoted  assessment-roll  or  rolls  of  the 
town  or  towns,  and  pay  it  over  accordingly. 

§  3  i.  The  supervisor  of  the  town  witliin  which  the  school-houseopuecti 

^  of  out- 

of  the  dissolved  district  was  situate  may  demand,  sue  for,  and  col-JJ^JJ^ 
Icci,  in  his  name  of  office,  any  money  of  the  district  outstanding 
in  the  hands  of  any  of  its  former  officers,  or  any  other  person;  and, 
after  deducting  his  costs  and  expenses,  shall  report  the  balanceApporti 

ment  ai 

to  tlie  school  commissioner  who  shall  apportion  the  same  equitablyappUci»i 
among  the  districts  to  which  the  parts  of  the  dissolved  districts 
were  annexed,  to  be  by  them  applied  as  their  district  meetings 
shall  determine. 

,^*  12.  Though  a  district  be  dissolved,  it  shall  continue  to  exist 2ft»'^^ 
in  law,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  and  paying  all  its  justj^^^ 
debts;  and  to  that  end  the  trustees  and  other  officers  shall  con-JSiS^ 
tinue  in  office,  and  the  inhabitants  may  hold  special  meetings,  elect 
officers  to  supply  vacancies,  and  vote  taxes;  and  all  other  acts 
necessary  to  raise  money  and  pay  such  debts  shall  be  done  by  the 
inhabitants  and  officers  of  the  district. 

§  13.  The  commissioner,  or  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  InDnwrfi 

records 

whose  district  or  districts  a  dissolved  school  district  was  situated,?c,  wi 
iliall  by  liis  or  their  order  in  writing,  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district-,  or  to  any  person  in  whose  possession  the  books,  papers 
and  records  of  the  district,  or  any  of  them,  may  De,  dii'ect  such 
clerk  or  other  person  to  deposit  the  same  in  the  clerk's  office  in  a 
town  in  the  order  named.    Such  clerk  or  other  person,  by  neglect Pm^nj 
OP  refusal  to  obey  the  order,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars,  to  be  applied®^^^ 
to  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  said  town.    The  commis- 
sioner or  commissioners  shall  file  a  duplicate  of  the  order  with 
such  clerk. 
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TITLE  7, 

TITLE  VII. 

Meetings  in  Common  Sc^hool  Districts ;  the  Election  of  School 
District  Officers  and  their  Powers  and  Duties, 

AETICLE  1. 

Of  common  school  district  vieet'unjs^   wJio  are  voter Sy  and  tkeir 

jwwers, 

gjjdto-         Section  1.  Whenever  any  school  lisWct  shall  be  formed,  the 
cammissioner  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  within 
Notice  of     whose  district  or  disitricts  it  may  be,    shall    prepare    a    notice 
ta«.  desciibing  such  district,  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the 

first  district  meeting,  and  deliver  such  notice  to  a  taxable  inhab- 
itant of  the  district. 
3»g»of       §  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inhabitant  to  notify  eyerv'  other 
inhabitant  of  the  district  qualified  to  vote  at  tiie  meeting,  by 
reading  the  notice  in  his  hearing,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  from 
home,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof,  or  so  much  thereof  as  relates 
to  the  time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting,  at  the  place  of  his 
abode,  at  least,  six  days  before  the  tune  of  the  meeting. 
jg^«ivj        §  3.  In  case  such  meeting  shall  not  be  held,  and  in  the  opinion 
^relme  ^'  ^^  coumiissioner  it  shall  be  necessary'  to  hold  such  meeting, 
**•*         before  the  time  herein  fixed  for  the  fii*st  annual  meeting,  he  shall 
deliver  another  such  notice  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
who  shall  sen-e  it  as  hereinbefore  pro\ided. 
tef^^-ll*"      §  4.    When  the  clerk  and  all  the  tinistees  of  a  school  district 

not  meet-        ** 

gli^"   shall  have  removed  from  the  district,  or  their  office  shall  be 

pn.   ™*^  vacant,  so  that  a  speciid  meeting  can  not  be  called,  as  hei'ein- 

after  provided,  the  commissioner  may  in  like  manner  give  notice 

of,  Jind  call  a  special  district  meeting. 

ftoja^  for      §  5.  Every  taxable  inhabitant,  to  whom  a  notice  of  any  district 

"JJJg^       meeting  shall  be  delivered  for  sen'ice,  pursuant  to  any  provisions 

of  this  article,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  serve  the  same,  as 

hereinbefore  prescribed,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  the  benefit 

of  the  district. 

ft^g  §  6.  A  special  district  meeting  shall  be  held  whenever  called  by 

neetingi.  j^\^q  trustees.  The  notice  thereof  shall  state  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  called,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such,  special 
meeting,  except  that  which  is  specified  in  the  notice;  and  the 
district  clerk,  or,  if  the  office  be  vacant,  or  he  be  sick  or  absenti 
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OP  shall  refuse  to  act,  a  trustee  op  some  taxable  inliabitant,  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  shall  serve  the  notice  upon  each  inhabitant 
of  the  district  qualified  to  vote  at  district  meetings,  at  least  five 
days  before  tJxe  day  of  the  meeting,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  second  section  of  this  title.    But  the  inhabitants  of  any^^^ 
district  may,  at  any  annual  meeting,  adopt  a  resolution  prescrib-  ^\£^ 
iug  some  other  mode  of  giving  notice  of  special  meetings,  which  S^ 
resolution  and  the  mode  prescribed  thereby  shall   continue  in 
force   until  rescinded  or  modified  at  some  subsequent  annual 
meeting. 

§  7.  The  proceedings  of  no  district  meeting,  annual  or  special,  g'oc^ 
shall  be  held  illegal  for  want  of  a  due  notice  to  all  the  persons"*®*^ 
qualified  to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission 
to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent 

§  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  each  school  district  shall  be  held  Axmuai 

school  dl 

on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  in  eaeh  year,  and,  unless  the  hourtrictma 

ing. 

and  place  thereof  shall  have  been  fixed  by  a  vote  of  a  previous 
district  meeting,  the  same  shall  be  held  in  the  school-house  at 
seven-thirty  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  a  district  I)0ssee8e8 
more  than  one  school-house,  it  shall  be  held  in  the  one  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  trustees  designate  another. 
If  the  district  possesses  no  school-house,  or  if  the  school-house 
shall  be  no  longer  accessible,  then  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  such  place  as  the  trustees,  or,  if  there  be  no  trustee,  the 
clerk,  shall  designate  in  the  notice. 

§  9.  ^Mienever  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  inprooeed- 
school  districts  shall  pass  without  such  meeting  being  held  inanniMa 

meetiUifr 

any  district,  a  special  meeting  shall  thereafter  be  called  by  the"***^"**^ 
trustees  or  by  the  clerk  of  such  district  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
sacting the  business  of  the  annual  meeting;  and  if 
no  such  meeting  be  called  by  the  trustee^  or  the  clerk  within 
twenty  days  after  such  time  shall  have  passed,  the  school  commis- 
sioner of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  said  school  district 
is  situated,  or  the  suiierintendent  of  public  instruction  may  order 
any  inhabitant  of  such  district  to  give  notice  of  such  meeting  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  title,  and  the 
oflicei's  of  the  district  shall  make  to  such  meeting  the  reports 
required  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  in  case  of  neglect;  and  the  officers  elected  at  such  meeting 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  oidy  until  the  next  annual  meet- 
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ing  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  ^liall  have  qualified 
as  in  this  act  i)rovided. 

&&taiit8     ^  ^^'  ^^^*^^^'^*^*  ^°y  district  meeting  shall  be  duly  called,  it 
^JJ^^    shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  thereat,  to 

assemble  at  the  time  and  place  fixe^  for  the  meeting:. 
Si?\au  §  ^^'  Every  person  of  full  age  residing  in  any  school  district 
^floAtioiis.  cj^jj^j  yy]^Q  j^rj^  resided  therein  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding any  annual  or  special  meeting  held  therein,  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  owns  or  hirers,  or  is  in  the  possession, 
under  a  contract  of  purchase,  of  real  property  in  such  school  dis- 
trict liable  to  taxation  for  school  puriK)ses;  and  every  sudi  resi- 
dent of  such  district,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  in  said  district  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  ono  year  preceding  ^uch  school  meeting;  and  every  such 
person  not  being  the  parent,  who  shall  have  i>ermanently  residing 
with  him  or  her  a  child  or  children  of  school  age,  some  one  or  more 
of  whom  shall  have  attended  the  district  school  in  said  district 
for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  one  year  i)receding 
such  school  meeting;  and  every  such  resident  and  citizen  as  afore- 
said, who  owns  any  i)ersonal  property,  assessed  on  the  last  preced- 
ing a;3sessment-roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value, 
exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  no  other  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  held  in  such  district^  for 
all  school  district  officers  and  upon  all  matters  which  may  be 
gJJggiJ^^  brought  before  said  meeting.  No  perjson  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
of  J^**  ineligible  to  vote  at  any  such  school  district  meeting,  by  reason  of 
sex,  who  has  one  or  more  of  the  other  qualifications  required  by 
this  section. 
Cbaitengea.  g  ^2.  If  any  pcrson  offering  to  vote  at  any  school  district  meet- 
ing shall  be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter  in  such 
district,  the  chairman  presiding  at  such  meeting  shall  require  the 
]>eciarar     person  so  offering,  to  make  the  following  declaration:  "  I  do  declare 

ttoDH  there-  *-  07  o 

npoiu  and  affirm  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  for  tlie  thirty  days  last  past, 
an  actual  resident  of  tihis  school  district  and  that  I  am  qualified 
to  vote  at  this  meeting."  And  ever}'  person  making  such  declaia- 
tion  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  proposed  at  such 
meeting;  but  if  any  per^n  s>\i^\\  Y^tuae  to  make  sadi  dedaratkN^ 
bis  or  her  vote  rfiall  \>e  te\ec\«^ 
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§  13.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  make  a  false  declaration  gtegd  ^^ 
of  his  or  her  right  to  vote  at  any  such  school  meeting,  after  his 
or  her  right  to  vote  thereat  has  been  challenged,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  And  any  person  not  qualified  to  vote 
at  any  such  meeting,  who  shall  vote  thereat,  shall  thereby  forfeit 
five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super\isor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  town. 

§  14.  The  iuhabitants  entitled  to  vote,  when  duly  assembled  inPowe?!®^ 
any  district  meeting,  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  of  tho  votes ™®®'*°' 
of  those  present: 

1.  To  appoint  a  chairman  for  the  time  being. 

2.  If  the  district  clerk  be  absent  to  appoint  a  clerk  for  the  tima 

3.  To  adjourn  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

4.  To  elect  one  or  three  trustees  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  dis-Eiecttonot 

district 

triot  clerk  and  a  district  collector,  and  in  any  district  which  ^halloffl«a* 

so  determine,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  elect  a  treasurer,  at  their 

first  meeting,  and  so  often  as  such  offices  or  any  of  them  become 

vacated,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.    All  district  officers  shall 

be  elected  by  ballot.    At  elections  of  district  officers,  the  trustees  Ballot  b<a, 

shall  provide  a  suitable  ballot-box.    Two  inspectors  of  election 

shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  meetinir  shall  deter- in«p«ctoM 

°  of  election. 

mine,  who  shall  receive  the  votes  cast,  and  canvass  the  same,  and 
announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the  chairman.  A  poll-list  poi^-Us'' 
containing  the  name  of  every  person  whose  vote  shall  be  received 
shall  be  kept  by  the  district  clerk,  or  the  clerk  for  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  The  ballots  shall  be  written  or  printed,  or  partly  Baiiota 
written  and  partly  printed,  containing  the  name  of  the  person 
voted  for  and  designating  the  office  for  which  each  is  voted  for. 
The  chairman  shall  declare  to  the  meeting  the  result  of  each  DeciaratioD 

of  remlL 

ballot,  as  announced  to  him  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  persons 
having  the  majority  of  votes,  resi)ectively,  for  the  several  offices, 
shall  be  elected. 

5.  At  the  first  meeting,  or  at  any  subsequent  annual  meeting,  Treaguwr 
or  at  any  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  the  quaU-  lo^^-    ' 
fied  voters  of  any  school  district  are  authorized  to  adopt  by  a 

vote  of  a  majority  of  such  voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  a  resolution  to 
elect  a  treasurer  of  said  district,  who  shall  be  the  custodian  of 
all  moneys  -belonging  to  said  district,  and  the  disbwt^vvi^  ^^^'^i.-gt 
of  euch  monejra.    If  such  resolution  shall  \>e  «u9lo^\/^^^  «vyfia.  ^^\.^s5% 
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fBigjwuty  shall  thereupon  elect  bv  ballot  a  treasurer  for  said  district    No 

to  office.  '■ 

person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  treasurer  unless  he  is  a 

qualified  voter  in,  and  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  said  district    Any 

Termof     person  elected  treaisurer  at  anv  meeting  other  than  an  annual 

office.  *^  .  r> 

meeting,  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting  aft<?r 
such  election,  and  until  his  siicce^bor  shall  be  elected  or  appointed, 
and  thereafter  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  term  of  one  year, 
cwj^ci^'*      G.  To  fix  the  amount  in  which  the  collector  and  treasurer  shall 

ana  treas- 

gSSdl  6^^'®  bonds  for  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

^'ofslto.  ^'  '^^  designateasiteforaschool-house, or, with  the  consent  of 
the  commissioner  or  commissiontTs  within  whose  district  or  dis- 
tricts the  school  district  lies,  to  designate  sites  for  two  or  more 

Special      school-houses  for  the  district.    Such  designation  of  a  site  or  sites  for 

ttentoe.  a  school-house  can  be  made  only  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  district, 
duly  Ciilled  for  such  purpose  by  a  written  resolution  in  which  the 
proposed  site  shall  be  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  which 
resolution  must  receive  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  record- 
ing the  ayc*s  and  noes. 

J^-'^rd        ^-  '^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  to 

Ztu^n,  jnirchase,  lease  and  iiuj)rove  such  site  or  sites  or  an  addition  to 
such  site  or  sites;  to  hii'e  or  purchase  rooms  or  buildings  for 
8chool-ixK)ms  or  school-houses,  or  to  build  school-houses;  and  to 
keep  in  repair  and  furnish  the  same  with  necesBary  fuel,  furni- 
ture and  appendages. 

Tax  for  ap-     9.  To  votc  a  tax,  uot  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  ont^ 

fviratuH 

bli>kb'*^     year,  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  blackboards  and  other 
school  apparatus,  and  for  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  other 
school  necessaries  for  the  use  of  -poor  scholars  of  the  district 
Tijxfor  10.  To  vote  a  tax  for  the  esftablishment  of  a  school  library  and 

library,      the  maintenance  thereof,  or  for  the  support  of  any  school  library 
alr(*ady  owned  by  siiid  distnet,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books 
theivfor,  and  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  book-case. 
Tta  fopde-      11«  To  vote  a  tax  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  any  farmer  tax  arising 
flcioDciea.    ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  being  in  whole  or  in  part,  uncollectible. 

jBSDrance       12.  To  authorize  the  trustees  to  cause  the  school-hofHie  Ofr  achod- 
wSC^     houses,  and  their  furniture,  appendages  and  school  apparatus 
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to  be  insured  by  any  insnirance  company  created  by  op  under  the 
laws  of  this  state. 

13.  To  alter,  repeal  and  modify  their  proceedings,  from  time  td  ^*^J*^ 
time,  as  occasion  may  require.  ^** 

14.  To  vote  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  T»xfor 

rooord 

recording  their  proceedings.  *>«>^- 

15.  To  vote  a  tax  to  replace  moneys  of  the  district,  lost  or  Tax  tore- 


embezzled  by  district  officers ;  and  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  "ao«>ey* 
iiiciirred  by  district  officers  in  defending  suits  or  appeals  brou^tg^j* 
against  them  for  their  official  acts,  or  in  prosecuting  suits  op 
appeals  by  direction  of  the  distnct  against  other  parties. 

1(>.  To  vote  a  tax  to  pay  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  i^2achS«' 
teachers'  wages  after  the  public  money  apportioned  to  the  dis-^**^- 
trict  shall  have  been  applied  thereto;  but  if  the  inhabitants  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  vote  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  or  if  they  shall  Tr««t|nL2^ 
rote  a  tax  which  shall  prove  insufficient  to  cover  such  deficiency,  ™^'°^** 
then  the  trustees  are  authorized,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty, 
to  raise,  by  district  tax,  any  reasonable  sum  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  balance  of  teachers'  wages  remaining  unpaid, 
the  same  as  if  such  tax  had  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
iuhabitants. 


17.  To  vote  a  tax  to  pay  and  satisfy  of  record  any  judgment  orJ^gL^t, 
judgments  of  a  competent  court  which  may  have  been  or  shall  e?S^'wI!g^ 
hereafter  be  obtained  in  an  action  against  the  tnistees  of  the 
district!  for  unpaid  teachers'  wages  against  the  trustees  of  the 
district,  where  the  time  to  appeal  from  said  judgment  or  judg- 
ments shall  have  lapsed,  or  there  shall  be  no  intent  to  appeal  on 
the  part  of  such  district,  or  the  said  judgment  or  judgments  is  or 
are  or  shall  be  of  the  court  of  last  resort;  but  if  the  inhabitants  Trustee* 

in»j\ffry 

shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  vote  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  they  J;^^*»<»^ 
vote  a  tax  which  shall  prove  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  said  judg- 
ment or  judgments,  then  the  trustees  are  authorized  and  it  is 
hereby  made  their  duty  to  raise  by  district  tax  the  amount  of 
said  judgment  or  judprmonts,  or  the  deficiency  which 
may  exist  in  any  tax  voted  by  said  inhabitants  to  pay  said  judg- 
ment or  judgments,  the  same  as  if  such  tax  had  been  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trustees  are  hereby  author-  Tnw*eeg 

may  caU 

ized,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty  forthwith,  after  the  expira-  meeting. 

tion  of  thirty  days  from  notice  of  any  judgment  or  judgments 

having  been  entered  against  the  district  or  the  trustees  thereof 

173 
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for  unpaid  teachers'  wages,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  inliabitanti 
of  said  district,  who  shall  have  power,  as  aforesaid,  to  vote  a  tax 
to  pay  said  judgment  or  judgments;  and  in  case  they  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  the  tnistees  are  authorized,  and  it  is  hereby 
made  their  duty,  unless  said  judgment  or  judgments  are  appealed 
from,  to  raise  by  district  tax  tlie  amount  of  said  judgment  or 
judgments  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
Vote  on  ex-     18.  In  all  propositions  arising  at  said  district  meetings,  involv- 

peDCuturei 

otIotS  ^^S  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax 
or  taxes,  the  vote  thereon  shall  be  by  ballot,  or  ascertained  by 
taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes  of  such  qualified  voters 
attending  and  voting  at  such,  district  meetings. 

Baectkmof      §  15.  In  school  districts  in  which  the  number  of  children  o( 

oHoen  in 

JJ2J*i^.  school  age  exceeds  three  hundred,  as  shown  by  the  last  annnd 
report  of  the  trustees  to  the  school  commissioner,  the  qualified 
voters  of  any  such  district,  at  any  annual  meeting  thereof,  may 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascer 
tained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  determine  that 
the  election  of  officers  of  said  district  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednes* 
day  next  following  the  day  designated  by  law  for  holding  the 

Time  of      annual  meeting  of  said  district.    Until  such  determination  shall 

A- Ming  *^ 

■*""•  be  (hanged,  such  election  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  next 
following  the  day  on  which  such  annual  meeting  of  such  district 
<bhall  l>e  held  in  each  year,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  o'clock 
noon  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  principal  school- 
house  in  such  district,  or  such  other  suitable  place  as  the  tmstcef 

Joticeof  may  designate.  When  the  place  of  holding  such  election  is  other 
than  at  the  principal  school-house,  the  trustees  shall  give  notice 
thereof  by  the  publication  of  such  notice,  at  least,  one  week  before 
the  lime  of  holding  such  election,  in  some  newspaper  published  in 

Exti^on  the  district,  or  by  posting  the  same  in  five  conspicuous  places  in 
the  district.  The  trustees  may,  by  resolution,  extend  the  time 
of  holding  the  election  fi-om  four  o'clock  until  sunset.     The  irufr 

JJ^SJ^^  tees  shall  act  as  inspectors  of  election,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time  for  opening  the  polls 
those  of  them  in  attendance  may  appoint  any  of  the  legal  voten 
of  the  district  present  to  act  as  inspectors  in  place  of  the  absent 
tnistees;  and  if  none  of  the  trustees  shall  be  present  at  the  time 
of  opening  the  poWa,  tke  \e^\  xotera  present  may  choose  three  of 
their  number  to  act  aa  vwKveeXoT^  Al  ^1^:3  %xvOci.^&i^:etfX^&aSL^ire 
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it  one  trustee,  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  present 
the  time  of  opening  the  polls,  may  choose  two 
their  nmnber  to  act  with  said  trustee  as  inspectors, 
le  district  clerk  shall  attend  at  the  election,  and  record  in  a^^^SSI*^ 
•ok  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  each  elector  as 
'  or  she  deposits  his  or  her  baDot.  If  the  district  clerk  shall  be 
>s!*ent,  or  shall  be  unable  or  refuse  to  act,  the  trustees  or 
spectors  of  election  shall  appoint  some  person  who  is  a  legal 
•ler  in  the  district  to  act  in  his  place.    Any  clerk  or  acting  clerk  Penalty  for 

*  refusing  to 

such  election  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  record  the  name«««>jj 


a  person  whose  ballot  is  received  by  the  inspectors,  shall  be 
ible  to  a  line  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super- 
sor  of  the  town.    If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  such  election ciuaieiige. 
all  be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter,  the  chair- 
an  of  the  insjyectors  shall  require  the  person  so  offering  to  vote 

make  the  following  declaration:    "I  do  declare  and  affirm  thatoeoiara 


am  and  have  been  for  the  thirty  days  last  past  an  actual  resident^p°** 
this  school  district,  and  that  I  am  legally  qualified  to  vote  a4 
is  election."    Every  person  making  such  declaration  shall  be 
^rmitted  to  vote;  but  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  make  such 
H^aration,   his   or  her  ballot  shall  not  be  received  by   the 
spectors.    Any  person  who,  upon  being  so  challenged,  shall  will- Penalty  for 
Ily  make  a  false  declaration  of  his  or  her  right  to  vote  at  sucli^otKg,otc. 
ection,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.    Any  person  who  shall  vote 
;  such  election,  not  being  duly  qualified,  shall,  though  not  chal- 
nged,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super- 
M)r  of  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  schools  of  the 
gtrict.    The  trustees  of  the  district  shall,  at  the  expense  of  thesaUotbos 
strict,  provide  a  suitable  box  in  which  the  ballots  shall  be 
»I)08ited  as  they  are  received.    Such  baUots  shall  contain  thesauoti. 
lines  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  shall  designate  the  office  for 
hich    each    one    is    voted,    and    such    ballots    may   be    either 
ritten      or      printed,      or      partly      written      and      partly 
inted.       The    inspectors,    immediately    after    the    close    ofcanTaaof 

▼otM  and 

e  polls  shall  proceed  to  canvas®  the  votea.    They  shall  first  ^«<5i«.  ^ 
unt  the  ballots  to  determine  if  they  tally  with  the  number  of  ■'**^ 
imes  recorded  by  the  clerk.    If  they  exceed  that  number,  enough 
Jlots  shall  be  withdrawn   to  make  them   corresjKxnd.       Said 
spectors  shall  count  the  votes  and  announee  "ftife  t^k^V,   '^^afc 
trson  or  persons  having  a  majority  ol  tiie  \ote^  xe^pee.^^  ^'^ 
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the  several  offices  shall  be  elected,  and  the  clerk  shall  record  the 

result  of  such  b^ot  and  election  as  announced  by  the  inspectoa 

^jg^^     Whenever  the  time  for  holding  such  election  as  aforesaid  shall 

pass  without  such  election  being  held  in   any  such   district  a 

special  election  shall  be  called  by  the  trustees  or  clerk,  and  if  no 

such  election  be  called  bv  the  trustees  or  clerk  within  twentv  davs 

after  such  time  shall  have  passed,  the  school  commissioner  or  the 

superintendent  of  public  instiniction  may  order  an  inhabitant  of 

such  district  to  give  notice  of  such  election  in  the  manner  pro- 

Twmiof    vided  in  the  second  section  of  this  title;  and  the  officials  electt-d 

thnSa      ^*  ®^^^  Special  election  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  onlj 

until  the  next  annual  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected 

■lection     and  shall  have  qualified,  as  in  this  act  provided.    All  disputes  con- 

dsdded.     <*^ruing  the  validity  of  any  such  election,  or  of  any  votes  caat 

thereat,  or  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the  inspectors  or  clerk,  shall  be 

referred  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  ded- 

«ion  in  the  matter  shall  be  final.    Such  superintendent  may,  in  hi* 

discretion,  oirder  a  new  election  in  any  district. 

UmJtation      The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  apply  to  school  districts  in 

iDg^rovi-    cities,  nor  to  union  free  school  districts  whose  limits  correspond 

with  those  of  an  incoi'porated  village,  nor  to  any  school  district 

organized  under  a  si>ecial  act  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the  time. 

manner  and  form  of  the  election  of  district  officers  shall  be  dif- ' 

ferent  from  that  pivscribed  for  the  eh^ction  of  officers  in  common 

school  districts,  organized  under  the  general  law,  nor  to  any  of  tlie 

school  distri(!ts  in  the  counties  of  Riclunond,  Suffolk,  Chenango^ 

Westchester,  Warren,  Erie  and  St.  Lawrence. 

^VRTICLE  2. 

Of  district  school 'ho  u^^es  aiid  sites. 
Location  of     §  16.  No  school-house  shall  be  built  so  as  to  stand,  in  whole  or 
houses,      in  piirt,  upon  the  division  line  of  any  two  towns. 
Appr.vai        §  17.  No  tax  votcd  by  a  district  meeting  for  building,  hiring  or 

or  tax  over  ,        .  ,       ,  , 

$500.  purchasing  a  school-house  or  au  addition  to  a  school-house  exct»e<l- 
ing  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollar's,  shall  be  levied  by  the  trus- 
tees uiil(*so  the  commission(»r  in  whose  district  the  echool-hoiwe 
of  said  diteirict  so  to  be  built,  hired  or  purchased  or  added  to  ii 
situated  shall  certify,  in  writing,  his  approval  of  such  larger  Bom. 

AppTOTEi    And  no  school-hoiL<?e  shall  be  built  in  anv  school  district  of  this 
or  piftDi.  " 

state  until  the  plan  of  ventilating,  heating  and  Ughttng  sack 
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scliool-house  dhall  be  approved  in  writing  by  said  school  commis- 
sioner.   But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  invalidate  any  tazprannii 
that  shall  or  may  be  hereafter  levied  for  building  or  repairing 
school-houses  which    in    other    respects    comply  with    existing 
statutes. 


*§  IS.  ^Tienever  a  iiunoritv  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  ^TT^ 
district  entitled  to  vote  to  be  luscertained  by  taking  and  recnn-d- g^Jg.*" 
ing  the  ayt^s  and  noes  of  such  inhabitants  attending  and  voting  fivSJlSff" 
at  any  annual,  spiHjial  or  adjourned  school  district  meeting, 
legally  called  or  held,  shall  de»termine  that  the  sum  proposed 
and  provided  for  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  raised  by 
installments,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  such  district^ 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  raised, 
levied  and  collected  in  equal  installments  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  like  authority  that  other  school  taxes  are  raised, 
levied  and  collected,  and  to  make  out  their  tax-list  and  warrant 
for  the  collection  of  such  installmentB,  with  interest  thereon,  as 
tli(L\v  become  payable,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  said  inhabi- 
tants; but  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  lasti  installment  shall 
not  be  extended  beyond  twenty  yeaiis  from  the  time  such  vote 
was  taken;  and  no  votle  to  le\'y  any  such  tax  shall  be  reconsidered 


eratioiioif 

except  at  an  adjourned  annual  or  &pecm\  meeting  to  be  held  within  vote, 
thirty  days  thereafter,  and  a  like  majority  shall  be  required  for 
reconisideration  as  that  by  which  tax  was  originally  imposed. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  these  pro\isions,  trustees  avejmoBOi 
hereby  authorized,  whenever  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  to  be 
collected  in  installments  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school- 
house  or  an  addition  to  a  school-house,  to  borrow  so  much  of  the 
sum  voted  as  may  be  necessary,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceed- 
ing six  per  cent,  and  to  issue  bonds  or  other  endences  of  indebted- 
ness therefor  which  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  and  be 
paid  at  inatiirity  and  which  shall  not  be  sold  b<»low  par.     Due  Notice  of 

notice*  of  ihe  time  aud  j^hu-e  of  the  sah*  of  such  bonds  Khali  be  thereof, 
given  at  Irast  t(*n  days  priw  thereto.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  tnist(M*s  or  the  jmtsoii  (h*  lKM•^*(>ns  halving  <'harge  of  the  issue 
or  iMiyiiH^nt  of  such  iu<h4)tediu»ss,  to  transmit  a  stateuu*nt 
there  >f  to  the*  vWvk  of  the  board  of  sujHUTis(«v^  of  the  county  in 
wiiicli  such  iud(»bt(»du(»s«  is  creatiMl,  annually,  on  m-  b(*foiH»  th<* 
first  dr.v  of  November. 

t 

§  10.  S4>  long  as  a  district  sluill  n^nain  unaltered,  the  site  of  a.  ^^^^^' 
sehool-housK^  owuikI  by  it,  upon   which  there  is  ji,  s<!lHK)l-house  "»j»vaiof 
erected  or  in  proc(^ss  of  enM-tion,  shall  not  be  changed,  nor  such  Uouae. 
school -house*  be  removed,  unl<*s«  by  the  consent  in  writing,  of  the 
school  4(mimissioner  having  jurisdiction;  nor  with  such  consent, 
unless  a  nuijority  of  all  the  legal  votei*2«i  ot  v^Avd  (Vv-^VvVviV  Y\^i^v^\s\ 
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and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and 
noefl,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  shall  adopt  a 
'Written  resolution  designating  such  new  site,  and  describing  such  ' 
new  site  by  metes  and  bounds. 

U^jJ  §  20.  Whenever  the  site  of  a  school-house  shall   have  been  . 

BS'fa^    changed,  as  herein  provided,  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  entitled 
to  vote,  lawfully  assembled  at  any  district  meeting,   shall  hare 
power,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present,  to  direct  the  i 
sale  of  tho  former  site  or  lot,  and  the  buildings  thereon  and  appTl^ 
tenances  or  any  part  thereof,  at  such  price  and  upon  such  terms 

JjjJ2**yo'  as  they  shall  deem  proper;  and  any  deed  duly  executed  by  the 
trustees  of  such  district,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  pursuance  of 
such  direction,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  all  the  estate 

lieiiritr     or  interest  of  such  school  district  in  the  premises,  and  when  a 

g»ggp  credit  shall  be  directed  to  be  given  upon  such  sale  for  the  con- 
sideration money,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  trustees  are  hereby 
authorized  to  take  in  their  corporate  name  such  security  by  bond 
and  mortgage,  or  otherwise,  for  the  payment  thereof,  as  thev 
shall  deem  best,  and  shall  hold  the  same  as  a  corporation,  and 
account  therefor  to  their  succt^ssore  in  oflice  and  to  the  district  in 
the  manner  they  are  now  required  by  law  to  account  for  moneys 
received  by  them;  and  the  trustees  of  any  such  district  for  the 

flC  money  ■ 

teiotc      tune  being  may,  in  their  name  of  office,  sue  for  and  recover  the 
moneys  due  and  unpaid  upon  any  security  so  taken  by  them  or 
their  predecessors, 
niqtoti-  §  21.  All  moneys  arising  from  any  sale  made  in  pursuance  of  the 

•i*^  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  applied  to  the  expenses  incurred 
in  procuring  a  new  site,  and  in  r<^moving  or  erecting  thereon  a 
school-house,  and  improving  and  furnishing  such  site  and  house, 
and  their  appendagt?^*,  so  far  as  such  application  shall  be  neces- 
sary; and  the  surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  pui*chafle  of 
school  ax)paratus  and  the  supiK>rt  of  the  school,  as  the  inhabitants 
at  any  annual  meeting  shall  direct 

ARTICTJS  3. 

Of  the  qualification^  election  aud  ter?rtM  of  office  of  district  officers, 

ami  of  vacancies  i?i  such  offices. 

Ugibaitr  §  22.  No  school  commissioner  or  supervisor  la  eligible  to  the 
office  of  trustee,  and  no  trustee  can  hold  the  office  of  district  derk, 
collector,  treasurer  or  librariaik 
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§  23.  Every  district  officer  mufit  be  a  resident  of  his  district,  Quauiiea 
and  qualified  to  vote  at  its  meetings.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  ^*^<***- 
to  hold  any  school  district  office  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

§  24.  From  one  annu'al  meeting  to  the  next  is  a  year  within  the  Tenmpi 

oiBoe. 

meaning  of  the  following  provisions:  The  term  of  office  of  a  sole 
trustee  of  a  district  is  one  year.  The  full  term  of  a  joint  trustee 
is  three  years,  but  a  joint  trustee  may  be  elected  for  one  or  two 
years,  as  herein  provided.  The  term  of  office  of  all  other  district 
officers  is  one  year.  Every  district  officer  shall  hold  his  office, 
unless  removed  during  his  term  of  office,  until  his  successor  shall 
be  elected  or  appointed. 

§  25.  The  terms  of  all  officers  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  a  ErptnUt 
newly  created  district  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  fli^tniB- 
next  thereafter. 

§  20.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  after  the  erection  of  Nmnberc 

trosteeB, 

a  district,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  the  electors  shall  determine,  howflxw! 
by  resolution,  whether  the  district  shall  have  one  or  three  trus- 
tees; and  if  they  resolve  to  have  three  trustees,  shall  elect  the^Mi^i 
three  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively,  and  shall  desig- 
nate by  their  votes  for  w^hich  term  each  is  eletted;  thereafter  in 
such  district,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
to  fill  the  office  of  the  outgoing  trustee.    The  electors  of  any  dis-Reductioi 

of  numba 

trict  having  three  tnistees,  shall  have  power  to  decide  by  resolu- 
tion, at  any  annual  meeting,  whether  the  district  shall  have  a 
sole  tnistee  or  three  trustees,  and  if  they  resolve  to  have  a 
^olo  trustet\  the  trustee  or  trustees  in  office  shall  continue  in 
office  until  their  term  or  terms  of  office  shall  expire,  and  no  elec- 
tion of  a*  trustee  shall  be  had  in  the  district  until  the  offices 
of  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  become  vacant  by  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  of  office  or  otherwise,  and  thereafter  but  one 
trustee  shall  be  elected  for  said  district,  until  the  electors  of  increase  < 

number. 

a  district  having  decided  to  have  but  one  trustee  shall  determine 
at  an  annual  meeting,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legal  voters 
present  thereat,  to  have  three  trustees;  in  which  case  they  shall, 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution,  proceed  to  elect  three 
trustees  or  such  number  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  board  of 
three  trustees,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  this  section 
for  the  election  of  three  trustees  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
after  the  erection  of  a  district;  and  thereafter  in  such  district, 
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one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  at  each  annual  meet 

ing,  to  fill  the  office  of  the  outgoing  trustee. 
Nottoeto        §  27.  It  ehall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk,  or  of  any  pereon 
•**^'      who  shall  act  as  clerk  at  any  district  nitH?ting,  when  any  officer 

shall  be  elected,  forthwith  to  give  the  person  elected  notice  thereof 
^^^^4  in  writing;  and  such  i>erson  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepteii 
Soffioe.     the  office,  unless,  within  five  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice, 

he  shall  file  his  written  refusal  with  the  clerk.    The  presence 

of  any  sueh  person  at  the  meeting  which  elects  him  to  office, 

shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notice  to  him  of  his  election, 
^'{^il^or     §  ^^'  "^^  collector  or  treasurer  vacates  his  office  by  not  exe- 
5hJS"*^'   outing  a  bond  to  the  trustee  or  tnistees,  as  hereinafter  required, 

and  the  trustee  or  trustees  may  supply  the  vacancy. 

^SSx^t      §  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  office  of  a  trustee  shall  be  vacated  by  his 

*™*'^      death,   refusal   to  sen^e,  incapacity,  removal   from   the   district, 

or  by  his  being  removed  from  the  office,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

and    the    vacancy    be    not    supplied    by    a     district     meeting 

within    one    month    thereafter,    the    .school    commissioner    ol 

the     commissioner     district,     within     which     the     school-house 

or      principal      school-house     of     the     district      is      situated, 

may,  by  a  TVTiting,  under  his  hand,  api)oint  a  competent  persxm 

to  fill  it.    If  such  vacancy  is  supplied  by  a  district  meeting,  it 

shall  be  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term;  but  when  such 

vacancy  is  supplied  by  appointment  by  a  school  commissioner  it 

shall  be  only  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  district. 

dat*^r».     §  ^^*  ^  trustee  who  publicly  declares  that  he  will  not  accept 

J^***      or  serve  in  the  office  of  trustee,  or  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 

©»».**      attend  three  successive  meetings  of  the  board,  of  which  he  is 

duly  notified,  without  rendering  a  good  and  valid  excuse  therefor 

(o  the  other  trustet^s,  or  trustee,  where  there  are  but  two,  vacates 

his  office  by  refusal  to  serve. 

to^oeo*       S  3i'  -^^y  vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk,  collector  or  treasurer, 

JlSSror*    maybe  supi>liodby  appointment  under   the  hands  of  the  trustee  or 

trustees  of  the  district,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  the  appointees 

shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  next  annual  meeting 

of  the  district,  and  until  others  are  elected  and  take  their  places. 

Fiuncand       §  32.  Everv  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  forthwith 

BOtiOO  of  *' 

appoint-     ^ledy  bv  the  commissioner  or  trustees  making  it,  in  the  office  of 

lii6nt.  *■ 

the  district  clerk,   who   shall   immediately  give   notice  of   the 
appointment  to  the  person  aopointed- 
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§  33.  Every  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  a  school  district  Pen^ca 

oflQce,  who,  being  duly  qualified  to  fiD  the  same,  shall  refuse  toj^'^j®^ 

serve  therein,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars;  and  every  person  so  chosen  ^"^• 

qr  ai)pointed,  who,  not  havinfj  refused  to  accept  tiie  office,  i^all 

willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  peiform  any  duty  thereof,  shall  by 

fetich  neglect  or  refusal  vacate  his  office  and  shall  forfeit  the  sum 

of  ten  dollars.     These  penalties  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or 

schools  of  the  district.    Bub  the  school  commissioner  of  the  com-  Accept- 
ance of  r» 

missioner  district  wherein  any  such  person  resides  may  accept  his  8ign»tioB. 
written  resignation  of  the  office,  and  the  filing  of  such  resigna- 
tion and  acceptance  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk  shall  be  a  Filing  of 
bar     to     the    recovery    of    either    penalty     in     this    sectionJJ^'JJjg^ 
mentioned;  or  such  resignation  may  be  made  to  and  accepted  by 
a  district  meeting. 

ARTICLE  4. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  district  clerk  and  treasurer, 

§  34.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  school  district:     SeJiS"^ 

1.  To  record  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  voters  of 

his  district  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  theR«5ordof 

proceech 

district,  and  to  enter  therein  true  copies  of  all  reports  made  by^^Jg^^ 
the  trustee  or  trustees  to  the  school  commissioner. 

2.  To  give  notice,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  sixth  section  Noticeeof 

meetlngBi 

of  this  title,  or  by  the  inhabitants,  pursuant  to  such  section,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  sx>ecial  district  meetings  called  by 
the  trustee  or  trustees. 

3.  To  affix  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  any 
adjourned  meeting,  when  the  meeting  shall  have  been  adjourned 
for  a  longer  time  than  one  month,  in  at  least  five  of  the  most 
public  places  of  such  district,  at  least  five  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  such  adjourned  meeting. 

4.  To  give  the  like  notice  of  every  annual  district  meeting. 

5.  To  give    notice  immediately  to  every  person    elected    OTNouceto 
appointed  to  office  of  his  election  or  appointment;  and  also  to?^2ctSdr 

or  ap- 

report  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  school-house  ported, 
of  his  district  is  situated,  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  Report  of 
such  officers^  under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  neglect  in  eachSdSSwS^ 
instance. 

G.  To  notify  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  resignation  duly  Notice  of 
accepted  by  the  school  commissioner.  tioni. 
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?»w^,       7.  To  keei  and  preserve  all  records,  books  and  papers  belong- 

tionandde-  x  r-  ir    *  o 

5j^j3f  °'  in^:  to  his  office  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  his  successcMr.    Fori 

refusal  or  neglect  so  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  fifty  doUars  for  the 

benefit  of  the  school  or  schools  of  the  district,  to  be  recover^ 

by  the  trustees. 
Srl^rl^      8.  In  case  his  district  shall  be  dissolved,  to  obey  the  order  of 
5j^Jg^^®^the  school  commissioner  or  commiasionei's  Jis  to  depositing  the 

books,  papers  and  records  of  his  office  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 
t^n^tSe^     9.  To  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  when  notified, 
meetings,   ^j^^  |,g^p  ^  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a  book  provided  fi-f  1 

that  purx)ose. 
gjjtoj  10.  To  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  whenever  all 

meetings,   y^g  trustces  of  the  district  sliall  have  vacated  their  office, 
gwo"**-        11.  The  records,  books  and  papers  belonging  or  appertaining 
gj^^  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  any  school  district,  as  in  tliLs  sectinn 

mentioned,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  said  r*1io"1 
^^to In- district  respectively,  and  shall  be  open  for  inspection   by  any 

qualified  voter  of  the  district  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  any ' 

such  voter  may  make  copit»s  thereof. 
kuTdutiSr'       ^  ^^'  '^^  treasui*er  of  a  school  district  shall  be  the  custodian 

of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  from  whatever  sourt< 
Trustees  to  derived,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustee 

pay  over  '  •  "  ^ 

trSufurer**  of  such  district  to  pay  to  such  treasurer  any  and  all  moneys  th:it ' 
may  come  into  his  or  their  hands  belonging  to   such   district 
derived  from  sales  of  personal  or  real  property  of  the  district,  from 
insurance  policies,  from  bonds  of  the  district  issued  and  sold  bv 

P(fcy^w*°W°i  or  them,  or  from  any  other  source  whatsoever.     The  col- 

moneys,      j^^^i^or  of  such  district  shall  pay  over  to  such  treasurer  all  monevs 
collected  by  him  under  and  by  virtue  of  any  tax  list  and  war 

^^y^^  .    rant   issued   and   delivered    to   him.    Such   treasurer   is  herebr 

mana  ana 

J^,*,c®       authorized   and    empowered   to   demand   and   receive   from  the 
moneys,      gxipervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  school  district  is  situati^l 
Tteasurers*  ^11  public  moncy  apportioned  to  said  district.    It  shall  be  tbi- 
duty  of  such  treasurer  within  ten  days  after  notice  of  his  elei- 
tion  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such 
district,  his  bond  in  such  sum  as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  a  district 
meeting  or  as  such  trustee  or  tnistees  shall  require,  with  at  least 
two  sureties  to  be  approved  by  such  trustee  or  trustees,  con- 
ditioned to  laitMvv\\\  eL\^eVi;vT9,^  \\i^  ^vi\\^  of  his  office,  and  to 
well  and  truly  accownt  lot  aW  maiiviN^  \^^«vH<^\il  \2ass^  ^sjixs^^^ 
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over  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  remaining  in  his  hands  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office.    Such  bond  when  so  executed  and  approved  in 
writing  by  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  filed  with  the  district 
clerk.    No  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  or  disbursed  by  such  treasurer  Jjjjgj^jj 
except  upon  the  written  orders  of  a  sole  trustee,  or  a  majority  of  ™*^- 
the  trustees.    Such  treasurer  shall,  whenever  required  by  such 


trustee  or  trustees,  report  to  him  or  them  a  detailed  statement  of  ^JJJ*J>^ 
the  moneys  received  by  him,  and  his  disbursements,  and  at  thej^^ 


annual  meeting  of  such  district  he  shall  render  a  full  account  of  all™*"**' 
moneys  received  by  him  and  from  what  source,  and  when  received, 
and  all  dien^ursements  made  by  him  and  to  whom  and  the  dates  of 
such   disbursem<ent6  respectively,   and  the  balance  of  moneys 
remaining  in  his  hands. 

ARTICLE  5. 

Of  pupils  and  teachers, 
§  36.  Common  schools  in  the  several  school  districts  of  this^<*™*^ 

ox  pupiw 

state  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  S^SSois" 
years  of  age  residing  in  the  district  as  hereinafter  provided;  but 
non-residents   of   a   district,    if    otlierwise    comjKJtent,   may   be 
admitted  into  the  school  of  a  district,  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  trustees,  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  shall  prescribe;  provided  that  if  such  non-resident  pupils,  JJSS? 
their  parents  or  guardians,  shall  be  liable  to  be  taxed  for  thep^ua, 
support  of  said  schools  in  the  district,  on  account  of  owning  prop- 
erty therein,  the  amount  of  any  such  tax  paid  by  a  non-resident 
pupil,  his  parent  or  guardian,  during  the  current  school  year,  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  charge  for  tuition. 

§  37.  If  a  school  district  include  a  i)ortion  of  an  Indian  reserva-  ^/^gW? 
tion,  whereon  a  school  for  Indian  children  has  been  establisdied  ^'^p*^ 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  is  taught,  the 
school  of  the  district  is  not  free  to  Indian  children  resident  in  the 
district  or  on  the  rcsen^ation,  nor  shall  they  be  admitted  to  such 
school  except  by  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

§  38.  No  teacher  is  qualified,  witliin  the  meaning  of  this  act,§jj^5?' 
who  does  not  possess  an  unannulled  diploma  granted  by  a  state  ^^•**®"^ 
normal  school,  or  an  unrevoked  and  unannulled  certificate  of 
qualification  given  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or 
an  unexpired  certificate  of  qualification  given  by  the  ftckc>Q\  ^ws^- 
miaaiaDer  within  whose  district  such.  teacb^T  \%  «ck^i^.  ^^ 
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person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  who  is  under  the  age  <t 
sixteen  years. 

SSJSSSied     §  *^^-  ^^  P^^t  0^  ^^^  school  Mioneys  api)ortioned  to  a  district 
pi^iibitld.  can  be  applied  or  permitted  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
wagtts  of  xxn  nnqualified  teacher,  nor  can  his  or  her  wages,  or  any 
part  of  them,  be  collected  by  a  district  tax. 
•SSfpay^*^     §  40.  Any  trustee  who  applies,  or  directs,  or  consents  to  the 
"**°  *        application  of  any  such  money  to  the  payment  of  an  unqualified 
teacher^s  Triages,  thereby  commits  a  misdemeanor;  and  any  fine 
imposed  upon  him  therefor  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  district. 
Tejchereto     §41.  Teachcrs  shall  keep,  prepare  and  enter  in  the  books  pro- 
l^tBiuUiice.  ^-ided  for  that  purpcjse,  the  school  lists  and  accounts  of  attendance 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe-keep- 
ing and  delivery  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  their 

engagements  or  terms. 

AKTICLE  6. 

Of  trustees,   their  poioers  and  duties;  and  of  school  ta^ces  and 

aminal  rejyortH, 

Board  of  §  42.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  school  district,  whether 
there  is  one,  or  are  three  trustees,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall 
constitute  a  board  for  each  of  said  districts  respectively,  and 
each  of  said  boards  are  hereby  severally  created  bodies  coriK>rate. 

^operty  to     s  43.  All  propertv  which  is  now  vested  in,  or  shall  hereafter  he 

JgJ^**"  transferred  to  the  trustee  or  trustei^s  of  a  district,  for  the  use  <! 
schools  in  the  district,  shall  be  held  by  him  or  them  as  r 
corporation. 

8oietru».        Jj  44.  A  board  consisting  of  a  sole  trustee  of  the  district  shall 

lee,  htrt 

Suwel"*"^  have  all  the  powers,  anu  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities  and 
penalties  conferred  and  imposed  by  law  upon  or  against  a  board 
of  three  trustees  or  any  tnistee  or  trustees,  or  the  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  said  board  having  three  trustees  of  a  districts 

Powers  to        §  45.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  district  compose  a  board,  and 

be  exer* 

cta^by      every  power  committed  to  said  trustees  by  this  act  must  be 

exercised  by  the  board.    The  board  must  meet  for  the  transaction 

Obnohi-      of  business  in  accordance  with  notice  of  time  and  place.    In  a 

■ions,  etc., 

trainee     ^^^^  composed  of  thn^e  trustees,  when  two  only  meet  to  deliber- 

''*****•         ate  ui>on  any  matter  or  matters,  and  the  third,  if  notified,  does  not 

attend,  or  the  throe  meet  ^wii  ^e\\\ie\?ate  thereon,  the  condnsion 

of  two  ui)on  the  matter,  aii^  t\ift\t  o\^^t,  ^^\  ^x  ^^o^^^fid^sfia^Ns^^ttSakr 
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Hon  thereto,  shall  be  as  valid  as  though  it  were  the  conclusion, 
order,  act  or  proceeding  of  the  three;  and  a  recital  of  the  two  ^^^^°|^ 
their  minute  of  the  conclusion,  act  or  proceeding,  or  in  their®^w«>«* 
order,  act  or  proceeding  of  the  fact  of  such  notice,  or  of  such 
meeting  and  deliberation,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  thereof.    A^5^[^ 
meeting  of  the  board  may  be  ordered  by  any  member  thereof,  by 5^.™*°^ 
giving  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  the  same. 

§  40.  While  there  is  one  vacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee,  the  twoRemaining 
trustees  have  all  the  powers  and  are  subject  to  all  the  duties  ^iiid^  »^*^ 
liabilities  of  the  three.    And  while  there  are  two  such  vacancies, **°®*~ 
the  trustee  in  office  shall  have  all  the  power  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  three,  as  though  he  were  a  sole 
tnistee.    When  a  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  ^^ce^^j^ 
of  trustee,  the  first  act  of  the  board  shall  be  to  call  a  specialjgjj***^ 
meeting  of  the  district  to  supply  such  vacancy  or  vacancies. 

§  47.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  g^J^^ 
school  district,  and  they  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitantis  of  such  districts  spogj 
whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  and  proper. 

2.  To  give  notice  of  special,  annual  and  adjourned  meetings  Notic«  of 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  title,  if  there 

be  no  clerk  of  the  district,  or  he  be  absent  or  incapable  of  acting, 
or  shall  refuse  to  act. 

3.  To  make  out  a  tax-list  of  every  district  tax  voted  by  any  such  Tax itat 
meeting,  or  authorized  by  law,  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
taxable  inhabitants  residing  in  the  district  a/t.  the  time  of  making 

out  the  list,  and  the  amount  of  tax  payable  by  each  inhabitant, 
set  opposite  to  his  name,  as  directed  in  the  seventh  article  of  this 
title. 

4.  To  annex  to  such  tax-list  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  collector  ^"™°**» 

'  collector. 

of  the  district,  for  the  collection  of  the  sums  in  such  list  men- 
tioned. 

5.  To  purchase  or  lease  a  site  or  sites  for  the  district  school- J*""^^^ 
house  or  school-houses^  as  designated  by  a  meeting  of  the  dis-goJlS!^ 
trict;  and  to  build,  or  purchase  such  school-house  or  houses  as 

may  be  so  designated;  and  to  hii'e  rooms  or  buildings  for  such 
school  purposes,  and  to  keep  in  repair  and  furnish  such  school-  R^pa " 
house  or  houses,  rooms  or  buildings  with  necessary  fuel,  furniture,  ^"''*^- 
srbool  apparatus,  heating  apparatus  and  appenda^e%^  ^\JA\ft^^^^ 
the  expense  thereof  by  tax,  but  aucb.  ex^T^&e  ^fCisSl  ^'ck.  ^-xjsrr^ 
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fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year,  unless  authorized  by  the  district  or 
by  law. 

^J^^'  G.  To  have  the  custody  and  safe-keeping  of  the  district  school- 
house  or  houses,  their  sites  and  appurtenances. 

g^^g^       7.  WTien  thereto  authorized  by  a  meeting  of  the  district  to 

JjJJJJ^"**'  insure  the  school-house  or  houses,  and  their  furniture,  and  the 
school  apparatus  in  some  company  created  by  or  under  the  lawB 
of  this  state,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  policy, 
and  raise  the  premiums  by  a  district  tax.  If  the  district  meeting 
shall  neglect  to  make  such  authorization,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  insure  such  school-house  or  houses, 
and  their  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  and  the  premiums  paid 
shall  be  raised  by  district  tax. 

intoranoe  8.  To  iusure  the  school  library  in  such  a  company  In  a  sum 
fixed  by  a  district  meeting,  and  to  raise  the  premium  by  a  dis- 
trict tax,  and  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

nSSo?"        ^'  "^^  contract  with  and  employ  all  teachers  in  the  district  school 

'••***™'  or  schools,  as  are  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to 
designate  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed;  to  determine 
the  rate  of  com]>ensation  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher  and  the 
term  of  the  employment  of  each  teacher  respectively,  and  to 
determine  the  terms  of  school  to  be  held  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts during  each  school  year;  but  no  person  who  is  related  to 
any  trustee  or  trustees  by  blood  or  maniage  shall  be  so  employed, 
except  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  such  dis- 
trict present  and  voting  upon  the  question  at  an  annual  or  special 

Ttormof     meeting  of  the  district.    :Nor  shall  the  trustees  of  any   school 

meSt/  district  make  any  contract  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  or 
teachers  for  more  than  one  year  in  advance.  Nor  shall  any  tms* 
tee  or  trustees,  employ  any  teacher  for  a  shorter  time  than  ten 
weeks  unless  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  an  unexpired  term  of 

Diminai  school;  HOT  shall  any  teacher  be  dismissc^d  in  the  course  of  a  term 
'of  employment,  except  for  reasons  which,  if  appealed  to  Hm  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  shall  be  held  to  be  sufficient  cause 

BevocatioD  for  such  dismissal.    Any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  com- 

of  oertl- 

««««••  plete  an  agreement  to  teach  a  term  of  school  without  good  reason 
therefor,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  revocation  of 

2Ji^'o'   the  teachers  certificate.    Any  person  employed  in  disregard  of 

Mie  foregoing  provisioii^  ^YiaU.  \xaj^^  wo  claim  for  wages  against 

the  district,  but  may  enlorce  ASmj  ^^^fes^^  ^oroXx^fiX.  t&sm^  ^^s^isaatL 
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the  trustee  or  trustees  consenting  to  such  employment  as  indi- 
viduals. 

10.  All  trustees  of  school  districts  who  shall  employ  any  teacher  Memonuh 


to   tea<!h  in  any  of  said   districts  shall,   at  the  time  of  »uchg°j;^JJ^ 
employment,  make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher,  or  cause  to  be 
made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing,  signed  by  said 
trustee  or  trustees,  or  by  some  i)erson  duly  authorized  by  said 
trustee  or  trustees  to  represent  him  or  them  in  the  premisee, 
in  which  the  details  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
partieulariy  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount 
of  comx)ensation  and  the  time  or  times  when  such  comi)ensation 
©hall  be  due  and  payable  shall  be  cleariy  and  definitely  set  forth. 
The  pay  of  any  teacher  employed  in  any  of  the  ^school  districts  ^jrg* 
of  this  sftate  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  lea«t  as  often  as  at^*»«»d»^ 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month  of  the  term  of  employment 

11.  To  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  h«i«« 
schools  in  their  respective  districts;  and  to  prescribe  the  course 

of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  such  schools.    Provision  shall  be  made  iMtPuctton 

^  or  pupils  in 

for  instructing  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  public  money,  Jjj^/'^^r 
or  under  state  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  *^"'*' 
reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  di-inks,  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  systiem.  •  ♦ 

12.  To  pay,  towards  the  wages  of  such  teachers  as  are  quali- Pajmeotoc 
fied,  the  public  moneys  appori:ioned  to  the  district  legally  appli-^««««- 
cable  thereto,  by  giving  them  orders  therefor  on  the  ^sux)ervisor, 

or  on  the  collector  or  treasurer  of  such  district  when  duly  qualified 
to  receive  and  disburse  the  same,  and  to  collect,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, the  residue  of  such  wages  by  direct  tax.    But  no  trustee  opd'r«or 
shall  issue  any  order  or  draw  a  draft  npcm  a  supervisor,  collector  j^notto 
or  treasurer  for  any  money  unless  there  shall  be  at  the  time 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  such  supervisor, 
collector  or  treasurer  belonging  to  the  district,  to  meet  such 
order  or  draft,  and  a  nolation  of  this  provision  by  any  trustee  Miad^ 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as   such.    If,   at  the 
time  of  the  employment  of  a  qualified  teacher  for  a  term  ofDtetriot 
school,      there      shall      be      no      public      moneys      in      thee« 
hands     of     the     supervisor,     collector    or  treasurer  applicable 
to  the  pa^Tuent  of   teacher's   wages,  or   if   there   shall  not   be 
a  sufficient  amount  in  the  hand^  of  either  or  all  sxicibL  c^^vi^e^c^ 
to  enable  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  pay  "tke  tesx^^^Tc?  ^^r^^^s^  ^sk 
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they  fall  due,  and  the  district  meeting  has  failed  or  neglected  to 

authorize  a  tax  to  pay  the  same,  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such 

school  district  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  sball ' 

be  their  duty,  to  collect  by  district)  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to 

pay  the  wages  of  such  teacher  for  such  term,  but  not  to  exceed 

four  months  in  advance. 

DWjjion^^      13.  To  divide  such  public  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district, 

e2cht«rm.  whenever'  authorized  by  a  vote  of  their  district  into  two  or  more 

portions  for  each  year;  to  assign  and  apply  one  of  such  portions 

to  each  term  during  whioh  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district. 

opiiectJon   for  the  pa^Tnent  of  teachers'  wages  during  such  term;  and  to 

of  reddue  '^   **  o  o  ? 

^S^  collect  the  residue  of  such  wages  not  paid  by  the  proportion  of 
public  money  alloted  for  that  purpose,  by  disti'ict  tax  as  herein 
provided. 

Drawing  of  14.  To  draw  upon  the  supervisor,  the  collector  or  treasuriT, 
when  duly  qualified  to  receive  and  disburee  the  same,  for  ih-* 
school  and  library  moneys,  by  written  orders  signed  by  the  sole 
trustee,  or  whei'e  there  are  three  trustees,  signed  by  a  majority  ' 
of  said  trustees  as  prescribed  by  subdivisions  one  and  two  uf 
section  four  of  title  three  of  this  act. 

Taxforbai-     15.  After  ha^ing  paid  toward  the  wages  of  such  teachers  as  are 

ance  of  ^ 


^■•^  qualified,  the  publicT  moneys  of  the  district  legally  applicable 
thereto,  by  giving  them  orders  on  the  supervisor,  collector  or 
trcNLsurer  therefor,  to  collect  the  residue  of  such  wages  by  a 

Orders  on    district  tax,  QfT,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  already  collected,  to 

collector 

and  treas-  jnyo  such  t<*acher  an  Order  on  the  collector  or  treasurer  for  the 

urer.  " 

balance  of  his  or  her  wages  still  remaining  unpaid.  But  it  shall 
be  a  mi^emeanor,  and  punishable  as  such,  for  a  trustee  or 

When  for-  trustees  to  give  an  order  upon  the  collector  or  treasurer  unless 
there  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  said  collector  or  treasurer,  at  th' 
time,  sufficient  money  belonging  to  the  district  to  meet  thi- 
same. 

Water-  §  48.  The  trustee  or  trustees  in  the  several  school  districts  shall 

doflets. 

provide  suitable  and  convenient  water-closets  or  prines  for  each 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  at  least,  two  in  number,  which 
shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other,  and  having 
separate  means  of  access,  and  tlie  approaches  thereto  shall  be 
separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  height.  It  s\\^\\  \>e  W\o.  ii\\\?\  c>t  IVve  trustee  (w  trustees  afoie- 
said  to  keep  the  sixxwvi  \tv  ^  qV^tv  \i\jL^  ^\\R\^%»<5«i^  ^'<Bk^^^^ss^\s»L% 
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failure  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
on  the  part  of  such  trustee  or  trustees,  shall  be  sufficient  ground 
for  his  or  their  removal  from  office,  and  for  withholding  from  the 
district  any  shai*e  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  state.  Any  expense  EraeDie 
incurred  by  such  trustee  or  trustees  in  carrying  out  the  require-  ^*i«'«'<m'- 
nients  of  this  act  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  when  such 
expense  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  district  within  which  the  school  district  is  located,  and  a  tax 
may  be  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

§  49.  All  school  buildings  situated  in  the  school  districtB  of  the  stairways 

cm  outside 

Btate,  Other  than  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  ^-hich^'**'**^*'*** 
are  more  than  two  stories  high,  shall  have  projK^rly  constructed 
stairways  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  suitable  doorways  leading 
thereto,  from  each  story  above  the  first,  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
Such  stairways  shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tion.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  having  charge  TnwteeBto 

cause  Bame 

of  sftid  school  buildings  in  school  districts  to  cause  such  stairways  ^  ^^^' 
to  be  constructed  and  maintained,  and  the  reasonable  and  pro];)er  ^^' 
cost  thereof,  shall,  in  each  case,  be  a  legal  charge  upon  the 
district?,  and  shall  be  raised  by  tax,  as  other  moneys  are  raised 
for  school  purjKyses. 
§  50.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  each  school  district  shall  keep  Repainto 

pcliool* 

each  of  the  school-houses  under  his  or  their  charge,  and  its  fumi-  boupesand 

'^  '  apparatus. 

ture,  school  apparatus  and  appendages,  in  necessary  and  proper 
repair,  and  make  the  same  reasonably  comfortable  for  use,  but  not 
at  an  expense  of  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year,  except  by  a 
rote  of  the  district.    Said  trustee  or  trustees  shall  also  expend  a  sum  outbuod- 

togs. 

not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  in  the  erection  of  necessary  outbuild- 
ings, when  the  district  is  wholly  unprovided  with  such  buildings, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  school  commissioner  in  whose  district  such 
school-house  is  situated,  or  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion.   Said  trustee  or  trustees  shall  also  make  any  repairs  and  Nuiaanoegi 
abate  any  nuisances,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  school  com- 
missioner as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  shall  provide  fuel,  stovef^  Pud,  etc 
or  other  heating  apparatus,  pails,  brooms  and  other  implements 
necessary  to  keep  the  school -house  or  houses  and  the  school-room 
or  rooms  ck*an,  and  make  them  reasonably  comfortable  for  use,  2«*°*n« 
when  no  provision  has  been  made  therefor  by  a  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  the  sum  Toted  by  the  district  for  savd  \yv\T\vQiafcs^  ^mSS. 
bare  proved  inaufScient    Said  trustee  or  trvi«Xfte&  ^iasaSSi  viJ«o  ^s««^ 
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Janitor'!  vide  for  building  fires  and  cleaning  tJie  school-room  or  rooms,  and 
for  janitor  work  generally  in  and  about  the  sckooLhoiuse  or 
houses,  and  pay  for  such  service  such  reasonable  sum  as  may  be 

Aooount    agreed  upon  therefor.    They  shall  provide  the  bound  blank-booki 

book!. 

for  the  entering  of  their  accounts  and  the  keeping  of  the  school* 

Dicuonj.    lists,  the  records  of  the  district  and  the  proceedings  of  district  and 

JPP*™^"*'  trustee  meetings,  and  they  may  expend  in  the  purchase  of  ik- 

tionai'y,  majw,  globes  or  other  school  apparatus,  a  sum  not  exceed- ' 

ing  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year.    Whenever  it  shaD  l)e 

Temporary  necessary  for  the  due  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  diB-, 

or  bfanch 

•chooi-      trict,  by  reason  of  any   considerable  number  of   said   childwn 

rooms.  -f      </  •/ 

residing  in  portions  of  said  districts  remote  from  the  school-house 
in  said  district,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  for  them  in  inclement 
weather  and  in  winter  to  attend  school  at  such  school -house,  or 
by  reason  of  the  I'oom  or  rooms  in  said  school-house  being  over- 
crowded, or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason  the  due  accommodation 
of  siiid  children  can  not  be  made  in  said  school-house,  they  shall 
establish  temporary  or  branch  school  or  schools  in  such  place  or  * 
places  in  said  district  as  shall  best  accommodate  such  childien. 
and  hire  any  room  or  rooms  for  the  keeping  of  said  temporary  or 
branch  school  or  schools,  and  fit  up  and  furnish  said  room  or  roomi 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  conducting  such  school  or  schools  therein 

DMrick      Any  expenditure  made  or  liability  incurred  in  pursuance  of  this  ^ 
section  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district. 

May  raise       §  51.  When  trustecs  are  required  or  authorized  by  law,  or  by  a 

»Sm  by  tax.  vote  of  their  district,  to  incur  any  expense  for  such  district,  and 
when  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  are  made,  by  express  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  charge  upon  such  district,  they  may  raise  the 
amount  thereof  by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  definite  nun 
to  be  raised  had  been  voted  by  a  district  meeting. 

Use  of  §  52.  The  trustees,  or  any  one  of  them,  if  not  forbidden  Itj 

school-  ^ 

5g>»  ^J  another,  may  freely  permit  the  school-house,  when  not  in  use  for 
the  district  school,  to  be  used  by  persons  assembling  therein  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  instruction  in  any  branch  o! 
education  or  learning,  or  in  the  science  or  practice  of  music 

Aoooont         5  53.  They  shall  procure  two  bound  blank  books  fop  the  difr 

bookstobe       "  "^  ^  .,..,.,  »  ^  .<^ 

k»pt.  trict  and,  when  necessary,  others  m  their  places.  In  one  of  .then, 
at  or  before  each  annual  district  meeting,  they  shall  enter  at  large 
and  sign  a  statement  ol  ^\  m^^^Al^  \>Toperty  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  th^  accouuU  ol  vs\\  mwi«^%  t^'r3«^  «  ^awic^^  or 
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paid  by  them,  and  they  shall  deliver  this  book  to  their  successors, 
lu  the  other,  the  teachers  shall  enter  the  names  of  the  pupils  Te^Aprr 
unending  school,  their  ages,  the  names  of  the  i)ersons  who  send 
ihera,  and  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  attends;  and,  also,  the 
facts  and  the  dates  of  each  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  school 
commissioner  or  other  official  visitor,  and  any  other  facts,  and  in 
Buch  form  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  ^^Q^^J  JSJSeo. 
imd  each  teacher  shall,  by  his  oath  or  affirmation,  verify  his  entries  *'^*^* 
in  such  book,  and  the  entries  shall  constitute  the  school  lists  from 
which  the  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  determined;  and 
aiuh  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  taken  by  the  district  clerk,  but 
'^vithout  charge.    Until  the  teacher  shall  have  so  made  and  veri- J^^g^ 
fled  such  entries,  the  trustees  shall  not  draw  on  the  supervisor,  col- 
lector or  treasurer  for  any  portion  of  his  or  her  wages. 

S  B4.  If  any  iwrtion  of  the  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district  SS^S?*" 
shall  not  be  paid  by  the  supervisor,  the  collector  or  trefunirer,  ^S25d. 
upon  the  due  requirement  of  the  trustees,  they  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  of  the  fact. 

§  55.  The  trustees  shall,  once  in  each  year,  render  to  the  dis-^'to  £- 
trict,  at  its  annual  district  meeting,  a  just,  full  and  true  account 
ill  writing,  under  their  hands,  of  al^  moneys  received  by  them 
respectively  for  the  use  of  the  district,  or  raised  or  collected  by 
taxes,  the  preceding  year,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
shall  have  been  expended,  and  showing  to  which  of  them  an 
unexpended  balance,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  chargeable;  and  of 
all  drafts  or  orders  made  by  them  upon  the  supervisor,  collector, 
treasurer  or  other  custodian  of  moneys  of  the  district;  and  a  full 
statement  of  all  appeals,  actions  or  suits  and  proceedings  brought 
by  or  againat  them,  and  of  every  special  matter  touching  the 
condition  of  the  district 

§  56.  An  outgoing  trustee  shall  forthwith  pay,  to  his  successor  Pa^meDt  of 

bAUucsef  to 

or  any  otiier  trustees  of  the  disitrict  in  office,  all  unexpended  •uooeMore. 
moneys  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  district. 

§  57.  By  a  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  render  such  account,  a  Neglect  or 

^      refusal  to 

trustee  also  forfeits  any  unexpired  term  of  his  office,  and  becomes  •^^^'^^ 
liable  to  the  trustees  for  any  district  moneys  in  his  hands. 

§   58.  The  trustees  in  office  shall   sue  for  and   recover  any  suing  of 

'  former 

district  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  farmer  trustee,  qy  ^1  Vssft^x^^««** 
peT8(mal  representativeSy  and  apply  them  to  ^e  m^  ol>3cLfc  ^%\AsSu 
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▲miiuu  §  59.  The  trustees  of  each '  school  district  shalL  on  the  flnt 

reportto 

ggg^  day  of  Au^st  in  each  year,  make  to  the  school  commissioner  t 
report  in  writing  for  the  year  ending  on  July  thirty-first  pre- 
ceding.   In  every  case  the  trustee  or  trustees  shall   sign  and 

xtemtof     certify  to  said  reix>rt  and  deliver  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  town, 

nport. 

in  which  the  school-house  of  the  district  is  sitnated;  and  everr 
such  report  shall  certify: 
m«toume     I   rpi^p  whole  time  any  school  has  been  kept  in  their  district 
Jjf*^*^^  during  the  year  ending  on  the  day  prenous  to   the    date  of 
such  rJport,  and  distinguishing  what  portion  of  the  time  sudi 
pchool  has  been  kept  by  qualified  teachers,  and  the  whole  numba 
of  days,  including  holidays,  in  which  the  school  was  taught  by 
qualified  teachers. 
^^^^}^^^     2.  The  amount  of  their  drafts  upon  the  supervisor,   collector 
'•^™*°'*  or  treasurer  for  the  paym(?nt  of  teachers'  wages  daring  such  yeai; 
and  the  amount  of  their  drafts  Mjyon  him  for  the  purchase  d 
books  and  school  apparatus  during  sneh  year,  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  moneys  have  been  expended. 
^*f»^^  3.  Tlie  number  of  children  taught  in  the  district   school  or 


^'*'^^*'^'     schools  during  such  year  by  qualified  teachers,  and  the  sum  of  the 

days'  attendance  of  all  such  children  upon«the  school. 
Number  of     4 .  The  number  of   chiUren  residing  in  the  district   on  the 
DamMof    thirtieth  day  of  June  previous  to  the  making  of  such  rei)ort,  and 
•^  the  names  of  the  parents  or  other  persons  with  whom  such 

children  did  respectively  reside,  and  the  number  of  children  reuid- 
ing  with  each, 
vaocina-         5.  The  number  of  vaccinated  and  nnvaccinated   children  d 

turn. 

school  age  in  their  respective  districts. 

^^^ats^     6.  The  amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  in  addition 

•Bd  taxes.  ^  ^j^^  public  money  paid  therefor,  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  io 

said  district  for  purchasing  school-house  sites,  for  building,  hirim:. 

purchasing,  repairing  and   insuring  ^hool-hous^es,   for   fuel,  for 

school  libraries,  or  for  any  other  purpose  allowed  by  law,  and  such 

other  information  in  relation  to  the  schools  and  the  district  as  the 

superintendent  of  public  instniction  may,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

^JSdS'in      ^   ^^^'  '^^*^'  annual   n'i)orts  of  trustees    of    school    districts,    of 

"*^***^      children  residing  in  their  district,  shall  include  all  over  five  and 

under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been,  on  the  thfr- 

tieth  day  of  June  \a8t  \>Tecc«^\xv?.  V\\<i  «!)Lvv.\fe  <*  wosik  te^rt,  actaaQf 

In  the  district,  comi?T\s\Ti'S  a.  \>«crt.  qV  W^  iwnaq  <!!IH^u&k 
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gaardians  or  employers,  if  such  parents,  guardians  or  employers 
resided  at  the  time  in  such  district,  although  such  residence  was 
temporary;  but  such  report  shall  not  include  children  belonging  to 
the  family  of  any  person  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  other 
district  in  this  state,  in  which  such  children  may  by  law  be 
included  in  the  rei)ort  of  its  trustees;  nor  any  children  who  are 
supported  at  a  county  poor-house  or  an  orphan  asylum;  nor  any 
Indian  children  residing  on  reservations  where  schools  provided 
by  law  for  their  education  are  taught. 

§  61.  Where  a  school  district  lies  in  two  or  more  counties,  itsHjgf'JJ^ 
trustees  shall  make  such  an  annual  report  for  each  part  of  it  lying^ 
in  a  different  county,  and  file  each  in  the  office' of  the  clerk  of  the 
town  in  which  the  part  of  the  district  to  which  it  especiaUy 
relates  lies;  and  such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  and  contain  all 
such  special  matters  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Of  the  assessment  of  district  tdxes^  and  the  collection  of  such  taxes ^ 
and  of  the  collector^  his  powers^  duties  and  liahivities, 

§  62.  Within  thirty  days  after  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  by 

mentantf 

a  district  meeting,  the  trastees  shall  assess  it,  and  make  out  thej^^^ 
tax-list  therefor,  and  annex  thereto  their  warrant  for  its  col- 
lection. But  they  may  at  the  same  time  assess  two  or  more 
taxes  so  voted,  and  any  tax  or  taxes  they  are  authorized  to  raise 
without  such  vote,  and  make  out  one  tax-list  and  one  warrant 
for  the  collection  of  the  whole.  Thev  shall  also  prefix  to  their  HeMiiBffoa 
tax-list  a  heading  showing  for  what  purpose  the  different  items 
of  the  tax  are  levied. 

§  63.  School  district  tiixes  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  trustees  Taxa^  how 

appor* 

upon  all  real  estate  i;\athin  the  boundaries  of  the  district  which ^^Jjj^"* 
shall  not  be  by  law  exempt  from  taxation,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  such  property  shall  be  assessed  to  the  person  or 
persons,  or  corporation  owning  or  possessing  the  same  at  the 
time  such  tax-list  shall  be  made  out,  but  land  lying  in  one  body  Land  lying 

In  one 

and  occupied  by  the  same  penson,  either  as  owner  or  agent  for  body, 
the  same  principal,  or  as  tenant  under  the  same  landlord,  if 
assessed  as  one  lot  on  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town  after 
revision  by  the  aapessors,  shall,  though  situated  xvartly  in  two 
or  more  school  districtBy  be  taxable  in  Wial  OTkft  ^V  X\\fe\s^  Ns^ 
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Smt^dB  ^^^^  ^^^^  occupant  resides.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  laod 
owned  by  non-residents  of  the  district,  and  which  «ball  not 
be  occupied  by  an  agent,  servant  or  tenant  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict Such  unoccupied  real  estate  shall  be  assessed  as  noa- 
re^idc^^nt,  and  a  description  thereof  shall  be  entered  in  the  tax 
list    The  trustees  shall  also  apportion  the  district  taxes  upon 

JJgJJ^  all  persons  residing  in  the  district,  and  upon  all  corporatioM 
liable  to  taxation  therein,   for  the  personal  estate   owned  by 

2J^  them  and  liable  to  taxation.  They  shall  also  apportion  tlie 
same  upon  non-resident  stockholders  in  banks  or  banking  asso- 
ciations situated  in  their  districts  for  the  amount  of  stock 
owned  by  them  therein,  and  upon  individual  banker  doing 
business  in  their  district  in  accordance  with  the  jHtv 
virions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  as  amended  by  sections  two,  three 
and  four  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

JluuS^      §  ^^-  "^^  valuations  of  taxable  prox)erty  ^all  be  ascertained, 

*'^*^*^'  po  far  as  possible,  from  the  last  assessment-roll  of  the  town, 
after  revision  by  the  assessors;  and  no  i)erson  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  such  proi)erty,  as  so  ascer 
tained,  unless  he  shall  give  notice  of  his  claim  to  such  reduction 
in  writing  to  the  trustees  of  the  district  before  the  tax  list  shall 
be  made  out 

Sfraiui^"  §  65.  Where  such  reduction  shall  be  duly  claimed  and  where 
the  valuation  of  taxable  property  can  not  be  ascertained  from 
the  last  assespment-roll  of  the  town,  or  where  the  valuation  of 
such  property  shall  have  increased  or  diminished,  since  the  last 
asse«pment-roll  of  the  town,  or  an  error,  mistake  or  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  town  assessors  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
description  or  valuation  of  taxable  pro];)erty,  the  trustees  shall 
a^ertain  the  true  value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed  from  the 
best  evidence  in  their  power,  giving  notice  to  the  persons  inter 
ested,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  assessors 
are  required  by  law  to  proceed  in  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property,  the  hearing  of  grievances,  and  the  revision  of  the 
town  assessment-roll. 

SS^f^        §  66.  WTien  a  district  embraces  parts  of  more  than  one  town, 

tap^nt^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  such  towns  so  in 
^    part   embraced  and  \iiey  slt^  \i«^\i^  ^x^Vft^  >\Vski  -c^ricrtn^ 
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a  written  notice  from  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such,  district^  cm 
from  three  or  more  person/3  liable  to  pay  taxes  upon  real  estate 
therein,  to  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  in  such 
notice,  which  time  shall  not  be  less  than  five  or  more  than 
ten  days  from  the  service  thereof,  and  a  place  within  thePotyof 
bounds  of  the  towns  so  in  -part  embraced,  and  proceed  to 
Inquire  and  determine  whether  the  valuation  of  real 
property  upon  the  several  assessment-rolls  of  said  towns  are  sub- 
stantially just,  as  compared  with  each  other,  so  far  as  said  dis- 
tricts are  concerned,  and  if  ascertained  not  to  be  so,  they  shall 
determine  the  relative  proi)ortion  of  taxes  that  ought  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  real  property  of  the  parts  of  such  district  lying 
in  different  towns,  and  the  trustees  of  such  district  shall  there-  Ammmw 
upon  assess  the  proportion  of  any  tax  thereafter  to  be  raised,  tt»»e<t« 
according  to  the  determination  of  such  0ui>ervi0Oir6^  until  new 
assessment-rolls  of  the  town  shall  be  i)erfected  and  filed,  using 
the  assessment-rolls  of  the  several  towns  to  distribute  the  said 
proportion  among  the  pa*sons  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  same. 
In  cases  when  such  supervisors  shall  be  unable  to  agree,  they  pronaoni 

Id  ca86  ol 

shall  summon  a  supervisor  from  some  adjoining  town,  who  shall  noD.«gro 

ID6I\t« 

unite  in  such  inquiring,  and  the  finding  of  a  majority  shall  be  the 
determination  of  such  meeting.    Such  supervisors  shall  receive  oompgn, 
for  their  services  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actually  g,?|^ 
employed  which  shall  be  a  town  charge  upon  their  respective 
towna 

§  67.  Any  person  working  land  under  a  contract  for  a  share  of  peraont 
the  produce  of  such  land,  shall  be  deemed  the  possessor,  so  far  as  und  on 

shares  or 


to  render  him  liable  to  taxation  therefw,  in  the  district  where*?-  . 

Bion  DJOC 

such  land  is  situate,  and  any  person  in  possession  of  real  prop-^*^ 
erty  under  a  contract  for  the  purchase  thereof  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation  therefor  in  the  district  where  such  real  property  is 
situate. 

§  68.  Every  person  owning  or  holding  any  real  property  within  non-i 


any  school  district,  who  shall  improve  and  occupy  the  same  by  his  havinff 
agent  or  servant,  shall,  in  respect  to  the  liability  of  such  prox)-j^<» 
erty  to  taxation,  be  considered  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  dis- 
trict, in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  actually  resided  therein, 

§  69.  Where  any  district  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  Tenaati 
site  for  a  school-house,  or  for  purchasing  or  building,  keeping  in 
repair^  or  furnishing  such  school-houae  mtii  iiec;e»&»r^  V?v^  ^so^ 


\ 
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appendages,  shall  be  lawfully  assessed,  and  paid  by  any  pereoD 

on  account  of  any  real  property  wliei-eof  he  is  only  a  tenant  a;t  will 

or  for  three  years,  or  for  a  less  x)erlod  of  time,  such  tenant  maj 

charge  the  owner  of  such  real  estate  with  the  amount  of  the  tai 

so  paid  by  him,  unless  some  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  hare 

been  made  by  such  t<?nant, 

J^I2JPJ;5°'*      §  70.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  of  a  district  who  shall  harv 

ESm  taxa-  been,  within  four  yeai's,  set  off  from  any  other  district,  withont 

■choo?^      his  consent,  and  shall  within  that  period,  have  actually  paid  ic 

houaeo. 

such  other  district,  under  a  lawful  assessment  therein,  a  district 

tax  for  building  a  school-house,  shall  be  exempted  by  the  tnistees 

of  the  district  where  he  shall  reside,  from  the  payment  of  any 

tax  for  building  a  school-house  therein. 

Taxeson        §  ji.  When   any   real  estate   within   a  district   so   liable  to 

deot  lands,  taxation   shall    not   be  occupied  and  improved  by    the    owner, 

his  servant  or  agent,  and  shall  not  be  possessed  by  any  tenant, 

the  trustees  of  any  district,  at  the  time  of  making  out  any  tax-lm 

bj'  which  any  tax  shall  be  imposed  "thereon,  shall   make  and 

insert  in  such  tax-list  a  statement  and  description  of  eveiy  such 

lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  so  owned  by  non-residents  therein,  in 

the  same  manner  as  required  by  law  from  town  assessors  in  mak- 

iQoorpo-    iug  out  the  assessment-roll  of  their  towns;  and  if  any  such  lot 

rated  com-      °  '  *- 

panies,  etc.  jg  known  to  belong  to  an  incorporat<?d  company  liable  to  taxation 
in  such  district,  the  name  of  such  company  shall  be  specified, 
and  the  value  of  such  lot  or  piece  of  land  shall  be  set  down  oppo- 
site to  such  description,  which  value  shall  be  the  same  that  was 
affixed  to  such  lot  or  piece  of  land  in  the  last  assessment-roll  of 
i  tli*^  town;  and  if  the  same  was  not  separately  valued  in  such 

roll,  then  it  shall  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  which 
was  affixed  in  the  said  assessment-roll  to  the  whole  tract  of  which 
such  lot  or  piece  shall  be  part. 
Bgtoraof  g  72.  K  any  tax  on  i-eal  estate  placed  upon  the  tax-list  and 
elector.  ^^*^3'  delivered  to  the  collector,  or  the  taxes  upon  non-resident 
stockholders  in  banking  associations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  congress,  shall  be  unpaid  at  the  time  the  collector  is  required 
by  law  to  return  his  warrant,  he  shall  deliver  to  the  tnistees  of 
the  district  an  account  of  the  taxes  remaining  due,  containing 
a  description  of  the  lands  upon  which  such  taxes  were  unpaid  as 
the  same  were  placed  upon  the  tax-list,  together  with  the  amount 
ot  the  tax  so  assessed,  au^  w\)^\i  \xiss^si\i^  ^^>Qa.>a*stfe  -^^kj^  Yi&tice 
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of  the  peace  or  judge  of  court  of  record,  notary  public  or  any 
other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  the  taies  men- 
tioned in  any  such  account  remain  unpaid,  and  that,  after  dili- 
gent efforts,  he  has  been  unable  to  collect  the  same,  he  shall  be 
irredited  by  said  tiiistees  with  the  amount  thereof. 

§  73.  Upon  recei\ing  any  such  accoimt  from  the  collector,  the  gertiflcj- 
tni^tees  shall  compare  it  with  the  original  tax-list,  and,  if  they^[^JJg^^ 
find  it  to  be  a  true  transcript,  they  shall  add  to  such  account  their  t^SSS». 
certificate,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  comx>ai*ed  it  with  the 
original  tax-list  and  found  it  to  be  correct,  and  S'hall  inmiediately 
transmit  the  account,  affidant  and  certificate  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  countv. 

*  §  74.  Out  of  anv  mouevs  in  the  countv  treasurv,  raised  for  con-  Amountoi 

•  *  .  .  >  unpaid 

tingent  ex])enst*i<,  or  for  the  purjmse  of  ])aying  the  amount  of  tb^be^^M^ 
taxe.s  so  ivtiinied  unpaid,  the  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  coUe(*tor  **'*^''' 
tlie  amount  of  the  taxes  so  returned  as  unpaid,  with  five  \)^v- 
C4*ntum  in  addition  thereto,  for  compensation  of  such  collec;tor, 
and  if  theii*  are  no  moneys  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  such  pur- 
]>ose,  th(*  bixird  of  supervisors,  at  th(^  time  of  levying  siiiid  unpaid 
taxes,  as  provided  in  the  next  secti<m,  shall  pay  to  the  collector 
of  the  school  district  the  amount  thereof  bv  voucher  or  di-aft 
on  the  coujity  tivasurer,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county 
charges  aiv  paid,  and  the  collector  shall  be  again  charged  there- 
with bv  the  trustees. 

I  75.  Such  account  affidayit  and  certificate  shall  be  laid  by  the  coiiectton 

of  unpaid 

county  treasurer  before  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  ^««»- 
who  shall  cause  the  amount  of  such  unpaid  taxes,  with  seven  par 
cent  of  the  amount  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  levied  upon  the 
lands  on  which  the  same  were  imposed ;  and  if  imposed  upon  the 
lands  of  any  incorporated  company,  then  upon  such  company; 
and  when  collected  the  same  shall  be  returned  to  the  county 
ireasurer  to  reimburse  the  amount  so  advanceil,  with  the  expenses 
of  collection ;  and  if  imposed  upon  the  stock  of  a  non-resident  stock- 
holder in  a  banking  association  organized  under  the  laws  of  con- 
gress,  then  the  same,  with  seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  any  dividends  thereafter  declared 
ni)On  such  stock,  and,  upon  notice  by  the  board  of  sui)ervisors  to 
the  president  and  directors  of  such  bank  of  such  charge  ui)on  such 
stock,  the  president  and  directors  shall  thoreafler  withhold  tbe 
amount  so  statcni  from  any  future  dividends  \i\)Otv  ^\\v\\  %\v>0^^  ^xj^.^ 
shall  pay  the  same  to  the  collector  ot  "ttie  towiv  (ixsX^  vvx^'Cs^axiVLfe^ 
to  receive  the  same. 
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Jjy™ent         ♦§   70.  Any   pei*son   whose   lands  are   include<l    in    any  such 

^  *"•       aceoiiiDt'may  pay  the  tax  assessed  thereon  with  live  per  centum 

added  thereto  to  the  county  treasurer,  at  any  time  before  the 

bo>ard  of  supervisor  shall  have  directed  the  same  to  be  levied 

]5;^^^^«      §  77.  The  same  proceedings  in  all  respects  shall  be  had  for  the 

2^d       collection  of  the  amount  so  directed  to  be  raised  by  the  board 

^***'         of  supervisors  as  are  provided  by  law  in  relation  to  the  county 

taxes;  and,  upon  a  similar  account,  as  in  the  case  of  county  taxes 

of   the  arrears  thereof  uncollected,  being  transmitted   by  the 

county  treasurer  to  the  comptroller,  the  same  shall  be  paid  on  hi» 

warrant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  advancing  the  same;  and 

the  amount  so  assumed  by  the  state  shall  be  collected  for  its 

benefit,  in  the  maimer  prescribed  by  law  in  respect  to  the  arrears 

of  county  taxes  upon  land  of  non-residents;  op  if  any  part  of 

the  amount  so  assumed  consisted  of  a  tax  upon  any  ineorporati*;! 

company,  the  same  proceedings  may  also  be  had  for  the  coUectitu 

thereof  as  provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  county  taxes  assessed 

upon  such  company. 

fSroUro-      ^  "^'  ^^^^  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  district  tax  shall  be 

tkmof  tax .^jjj^^j,  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  with  or 

without  their  sealss  and  it  shall  have  the  like  force  and  eflfect  as 

a  warrant  issued  by  a  board  of  supenisors  to  a  collector  of  taxes 

in  the  tOT\Ti;  and  the  collector  to  whom  it  miay  be  delivered  for 

collection  shall  be  thereby  authorized  and  required  to  collect  from 

eveaj  person  in  such  tax-list  named  the  sum  set  opposite  to  his 

name,  or  the  amount  due  from  any  x>erson  or  persons  specified 

therein,  in  the  same  manner  that  collectors  are  authorized  to 

collect  town  and  county  taxes. 

DeUyery  to     s  79.  A  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  voted  by  the  district 

ooUector.  " 

shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  collector  until  the  thirty-first  day 
after  the  tax  was  voted.    A  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any  tax 
not  so  voted  may  be  delivered  to  the  collector  whenever  the  same 
is  completed, 
oouector'i      s  80.  Within  such  time,  not  less  than  ten  days,  as  the  trustees 

bond. 

shall  allow  him  for  the  purpose,  the  collector,  before  receiving 
the  first  warrant  for  the  collection  of  money,  shall  execute  a 
bond  to  the  trustees,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  tbe  trustees,  in  such  amount  as  the  district  meetinjr 
shall  have  fixed,  or  \1  ^\\v:\\  wvvj^tiu^  shall  not  have  fixed  the 
amount,  then  in  ^A\i!\i  vvmowu^:  *^.%  \\iv.-  Wvi^v^^-^  ^^^  ^i^5i5BL-t«M»iL- 


•  AB 


amended  \>7  *6c-VoTi:l,^^x  vv«v'i^.\A^^'tVW». 
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able,  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  trusteee>  upon  receiving  said  bond,  shall,  if  they  ^wjg^ 
approve  thereof,  indorse  their  approval  thereon,  and  forthwith  **»«*o* 
deliver  the  same  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  said 
collector  resides,  and  said  clerk  shall  file  the  same  in  his  office, 
and  enter  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  tiiat  purpose,  a  memo- 
randum, showing  the  date  of  said  bond,  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  sureties  thereto,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  thereof,  and 
the  date  and  time  of  filing  the  same,  and  said  town  clerk  is 
authorized  to  receive  as  a  fee  for  such  filing  and  memorandum 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  sum  is  hereby  made  a  charge 
against  the  school  district  interested  in  said  bond;  and  in  casew*^""*- 

®  '  ment  of 

the  trustees  of  any  school  district,  other  than  those  within  thejjj^j^^ 

limits  of  any  city  or  incoi*porated  village,  shall  deem  it  for  the 

best  interests  of  the  district  or  the  public  to  have  the  collector 

of  such  district  disburse  to  teachers  the  mcmey  apportioned  by 

the  state  for  teachers'  wages,  they  shall  so  direct,  by  resolution 

to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  there- gj^uertonr 

upon  the  ^said  collector,  before  receiving  any  such  money  for^™***** 

such  purpose,  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  trustees,  with  two  or 

more  suretias,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  last  apportionment, 

with  like  condition  of  sureties,  approval  of  trustees,  and  amount 

and  like  directions  as  to  filing  as  are  required  above  for  a  bond 

for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and   conditioned  also  for  the   due 

and  faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  such  disbursing 

agent    In   districts  in  which  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  asDisbune' 

ment  of 

hereinbefore  provided  in  this  title,  the  collector  shall  not  receive  njopgj**'* 
or  disburse  any  of  the  money  apix)rtioned  by  the  state  for  teach- J^J^^^ 
ers'  wages,  but  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  /supervisor  to  such 
treasurer  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  81.  The  collector,  on  the  receipt  of  a  warrant  for  the  col- Notice  of 

recelriag 

lection  of  taxes,  shall  give  notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  district^ 
by  publicly  posting  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed  notices  in  at  least  three  public  places  in  ^such 
district,  one  of  which  shall  be  on  the  outside  of  the  front  door 
of  the  school-house,  stating  that  he  has  received  such  warrant 
and  will  receive  all  such  taxes  as  may  be  voluntarily  paid  to 
him  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  posting  said  notice. 
Such  collector  shall  also  give  a  like  notice,  either  personally  or 
by  mail,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  tihfe  ex:|^\x«.\ioTi  oil  XSk^^^  \7«^ 
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itoticeto    weeks  aforesaid,  to  the  ticket  agent  at  the  nearest  station  (A 

railroad  '  ^  ^^ 

S™Son.^  any  milroad  corporation  assessed  for  taxes  upon  the   tax  list 
2jJ^J„,  delivered  to  him   with  the  aforesaid  warrant,  and  where  the 
amount  of  the  tax  is  one  dollar  or  more  the  cofllector  shall  also 
give  a  like  notice  to  all  non-resident  taxpayers  on  said  list  whose 
residence  or  post-office  addi-ees  may  be  known  to  such  collector, 
or  which  may  be  ascertained  by  him  upon  inquiry  of  the  trustees 
and  clerk  of  his  district,  and  no  school  collector  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  any  railroad  coiporation  or  non-resident  tax- 
payer more  than   *jiu  per  cent  fees  on  the  taxes  assessed  against 
such  corporation  or  non-resident,  unless  such  notice  shall  have 
been  given  a^s  aforesaid;    and    in    case  the  whole   amount   of 
taxes  shall    not    be  so  paid  in  the  collector    shall    forthwith 
Ooitoctcn'  proceed    to    collect     the    same.       He    shall    receive     for    his 
sernces,    on    all    sums    jxiid    in    as    aforesaid,    one    per  centi, 
and    upon    all    sums    collected    by    him,    after    the    expiration 
of  the  time  mentioned,  five  per  cent,  except  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vidcKl;  and  in  case  a  levy  and  sale  shall  be  necessarily  made  by 
such  collector,  he  sh?^ll  be  entitled  to  traveling  fees,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  oenis  per  mile,  to  be  computed  from  the  school-house  in  such 
district. 
Warrant         §  S2.  Any  coUector  to  whom  any  tax-list  and  warrant  may  be 
JJJJgJJ**"  delivered  for  collection  may  execute  the  same  in  any  other  dis- 
town^etc    ^yj^^  ^j,  town  in  the  same  county,  or  in  any  other  county  whore 
the  district  is  a  joint  district  and  composed  of  territory  from 
adjoining  counties,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  authority 
as  in  the  district  in  which  the  trustees  issuing  the  said  warrant 
may  reside,  and  for  the  benefit  of  which  said  tax  is  intended  to  be 
Liability  of  collected;  and  the  bail  or  sureties  of  any  collector,  given  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties,  are  hereby  declared 
and  made  liable  for  any  moneys  received  or  collected  on  any  such 
tax-list  and  warrant. 
Eenewi^of      §  83.  If  the  sum  or  sums  of  money,  payable  by  any  person  or 
persons  named  in  such  tax-list,  shall  not  be  paid  by  him  or  them 
or  collected  by  such  warrant  within  the  time  therein  limited,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  to  renew  such  warrant  in 
respect  to  such  delinquent  person  or  persons;  and  whenever  more 
than  one  renewal  of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any  tax-list 
may  become  necessary  in  any  district,  the  trustees  may  make 
BUi'li  further  renewal  ot  Te\ife^«^A>^^^^^i^^^N^^«a.%^^\8c^x^of  the 
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Bapervisor  of  any  town  in  whioh  a  school-house  of  said  district 
ahall  be  located,  to  be  indorsed  upon  such  warrant. 

§  84.  WTienever  the  trustees  of  any  school  district  shall  dis-^S?Sr 
cover  any  error  in  a  tax-list  made  out  by  them,  they  may,  withoftaz-uscA 
ihG  approval  and  consent  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, after  refunding  any  amount  that  may  have  been  improperly 
collected  on  such  tax-list,  if  the  same  shall  be  required  by  him, 
amend  and  correct  such  tax-list,  as  directed  by  the  superintendent, 
iu  conformity  to  law. 

§  85.  Whenever  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  payable  by  any^JJ^^ 
person  or  persons  named  in  such  tax-list,  shall  not  be  paid  by***^ 
such  person  or  persons,  or  collected  by  such  warrant  within  the 
time  therein  limited,  or  the  time  limited  by  any  renewal  of  such 
wan'ant;  or  in  case  the  property  assessed  be  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  an  incorporated  company,  and  no  goods  or  chattels  can 
be  found  whereon  to  levy  the  tax,  the  trustee  or  trustees  may 
sue  for  and  recover  the  same  in  their  name  of  office. 

§  86.  The   collector  shall  keep  in  his  possession  all  moneys  ^^^  ^ 
received  or  collected  by  him  by  virtue  of  any  warrant,  or  received 
by  him  from  the  county  treasurer  or  board  of  supervisors  for 
taxes  returned  as  unpaid,  or  moneys  apportioned  by  the  state  or 
raised   by   direct   taxation    for   teachers'   wages   or   library,   to 
be  by  him  paid  out  upon  the  written  order  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees;  said  collector,  when  a  treasurer  shall  have  been  electedy^Jo**^* - 
in  his  district,  shall  pay  over  the  monej^  collected  by  him  bySSuSw!^ 
virtue  of  his  warrant,  to  said  treasurer  as  hereinbefore  provided 
in  this  title;  anil  he  shall  report  in  writing,  at  the  annual  meeting,  Reports  of 

'  ^  *^  "'  receipte 

all  his  collections,  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  shall  report  JJJ^gJI*" 
to  the  supervisor  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  in  each  ^"^^^ 
year  the  amounts  of  school  moneys  in  his  hands  not  paid  out  on 
trustees'  orders,   and  shall  pay  over  to  his  successor  in  office,  ^y^ent 

^  M.    J  '  over  of 

when  he  has  duly  qualified  and  given  bail,  all  moneys  in  hie  JJJjJgiior? 
hands  belonging  to  the  district. 

§  87,  If  by  the  neglect  of  any  collector  any  moneys  shall  be  lost  Collector 

to  make  up 

to  any  school  district,  which  might  have  been  collected  within  io«- 
the  time  limited  in  the  warrant  delivered  to  him  for  their  col- 
lection, he  shall  forfeit  to  such  district  the  amount  of  the  moneys 
thus  lost,  and  shall  account  for  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the 
trustees  of  such  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  tlift^  V^Li^A^Xy^!^^ 
roUected. 
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Bfoo^wT       §  88.  Fop  the  recovery  of  all  Buch  forfeitures,  and  of  all  balances, 

of  money  *' 

Smv  bOTd,  ^  ^^^  hands  of  the  collector,  which  he  shall  have  neglected  or 

•**'•  refused  to  pay  to  his  successor,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  such  dis- 

ti'ict,  the  trustees,  in  their  name  of  oflice,  shall  have  their  remedy 

upon  the  official  bond  of  the  collector,  or  any  action  and  any 

remedy  given  by  law;  and  they  shall  apply  all  such  moneys,  when 

recovered,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  paid  without  suit* 

MijB^  of     §  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  fifteen  days  after  any  tax-list  and  warrant  shall 

uur^^andij^YQ  been  returned  by  a  collector  to  the  trustees  of  any  school 

district,  the  trustees  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  town  derk  of 

the  town  in  which  the  collector  resides,  and  said  town  clerk  shall 

file  the  same  in  his  office. 

TITLE  VIII. 
Union  Free  Schools,  how  Established,  who  are  Voters  at  Meet- 
ings and  their  Powers ;  Election  and  Terms  of  Office  of 
Members  of  Board  of  Education,  and  Powers  of  such  Board. 

AETICLE  1. 

Of  the  proceedings  for  the  estcMiahment  of  union  free  school*, 
powers  of  voters  at  meetings ;  classification  of  terms  of  office  and 
election  of  tneiribers  of  hoards  of  education;  certified  copies  of  pro- 
ceedings of  7neetings  to  he  fil^;  hoard  of  educatiwi  to  elect  a 
president  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  collector, 

cwifora       Section  1.  Whenever  fifteen  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
meeting  to  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  in  the  state,  shall 

form  di»-  *"  ' 

<^*'  sign  a  call  for  a  meeting,  to  be  held  for  the  puri)ose  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  therein  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  of  such  district,  within  ten  days  after  such 

Noiiceof  call  shall  have  been  presented  to  them,  to  give  public  notice  that 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  entitled  to  vote 
thereat,  will  be  held  for  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  at  the  school- 
house,  or  other  more  suitable  place,  in  such  district,  on  a  day 
and  at  an  hour  in  such  notice  to  be  specified,  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  such  notice. 

superin-     I'  the  trustecs  shall  refuse  to  give  such  notice,  or  shall  neglect 

may?rder  to  givc  the  Same  for  twenty  days,  the  superintendent  of  pubUc 

meeting.  *' 

instruction  may  authorize   and  direct  any   inhabitant  of  said 
QoAiiflca-    district  to  give  the  same.    The  qualifications  of  the  inhabitants, 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  shall  be  sufficiently  set  forth,  in 
the  notice  aforesaid. 
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§  2.  Whenever  euch  district  shall  correspond  wholly  op  in  pairtiNotfcMh 
^itli  an  incorporated  village,  in  which  there  shall  be  published  aSi^kS!" 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  the  notice  aforesaid  shall  be  given 
by  posting  at  least  five  copies  thereof,  severally,  iu  various  con- 
spicuous places  in  said  district,  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  such 
meeting,  and  by  causing  the  same  to  be  published  once  a  week  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  before  such  meeting,  in  all  the  news- 
papers published  in  said  district.    In  other  districts  the  saidjj^^ 
notice  shall  be  given  by  posting  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  the  trustees  of  such  di^strict  shall  authorize  and 
require  any  taxable  inhabitant  of  the  same,  to  notify  every  other 
inhabitant  (qualified  to  vote  as  aforesaid),  of  such  meeting,  to  be 
called  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  give  such  notification  by  reading 
Kaid  notice  in  his  or  her  hearing,  or  in  case  of  his  or  her  absence 
from  home,  by  leanng  a  copy  thereof,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
relates  to  the  time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting,  at  the  place 
of  his  or  her  abode  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
meeting;  but  the  proceedings  of  any  meeting  held  pursuant  toJ^gJJl^ 
sections  one  and  two  of  this  title,  shall  not  be  held  illegal  for™*^ 
want  of  a  due  notice  to  all  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat; 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was 
willfnl  and  fraudulent 

/  3.  The  reasonable  expense  of  such  notices,  and  of  tbelr  publi-  JJgJJf*, 
cation  and  service,  shall  be  <5hargeable  upon  the  district,  in  caiegg^'**' 
a  union  free  school  is  established  by  the  meeting  so  convened,  to 
be  levied  and  collected  by  the  trustees,  as  in  case  of  taxes  now 
levied  for  school  purposes;  but  in  the  event  that  such  union  free 
school  shall  not  be  established,  then  the  said  expense  shall  be 
chargeable  upon  the  inhabitants  signing  the  call,  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, to  be  sued  for,  if  necessary,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  same. 

§  4.  Whenever  fifteen  persons,  entitled  as  aforesaid,  from  each?««^*ns< 

'  two  or 

of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  shall  unite  in  a  call  for  a  meet-g^*"^ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  to  determine  whether  such 
districts  shall  be  consolidated  by  the  establishment  of  a  union 
free  school  therefor  and  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trus-  Notice 
tees  of  such  districts,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  give  like  publio 
notice  of  such  meeting,  at  some  convenient  place  within  such  dis- 
tricts and  as  central  as  may  be,  within  the  time,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished and  served  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second 
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Ezpenaes.  sectiODs  of  this  title,  Id  each  of  such  distrieta.  The  reaaonable 
expensea  of  preparing,  publishing  and  serving  such  notices  diall 
be  chargeable  npon  the  union  free  school  distrixit,  and  be  collected 
by  tax,  if  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  pursuant  to 
fruch  call,  but  otherwise  the  signers  of  the  call  shall  be  jointly  and 

Buperin-     Severally  liable  for  such  expenses.      The  superintendent  of  public 

tendent 

may  order  instruction  may  order  such  meeting  under  the  conditions  and  in 

me>  ting  "^  ° 

the  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this  title. 
Proceed-         §  5.  Any  such  meeting  held  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
fSrS^^ton  ^'isions  Shall  be  organized  by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and 
Steirtl^^  secretary,  and  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  by  a  majority 
vote,  provided  that  such  adjournment  shall  not  be  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  days;  and  whenever  at  any  such  meeting  duly 
called  and  held  under  the  pro\isions  of  sections  one  and  two  of 
this  title  at  least  fifteen  qualified  voters  of  the  district  shall 
be  present,  or  at  ^uch  meeting  duly  called  and  held  under  the 
provisions  of  section  four  of  this  title,  at  least  fifteen  qualified 
voters  of  each  of  the  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  joining 
in  the  call,  shall  be  present,  such  meeting  may,  by  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  present  and  voting,  adopt  a  reflation 
to  establish  a  union  free  school  in  said  district,  or  to  consoli- 
date the  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  by  establishing  a  union 
free  school  in  said  di.stricts  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  said  meeting. 
Election  of  If  said  meeting  shall  determine  to  establish  a  union  free  school 

trustees. 

in  said  district  or  districts  as  aforesaid,  it  ;8hall  be  lawful  for 

such  meeting  thereafter  to  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  of 

not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  trustees,  who  shall,  by 

Terms  of    the  Order  of  such  meeting,  be  di\ided  into  three  several  classes, 

trustees.  ' 

the  first  to  hold  until  one,  the  second  until  two,  and  the  third 
until  three  years  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  following, 
except  as  in  the  next  section  provided.  Thereafter  there  shall 
be  elected  in  all  union  free  school  districts  whojse  limits  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  an  incoi'X)oi'ated  village  or  city,  at 
the  annual  mei»ting  of  said  districts,  tinistees  of  said  districts, 
to  jsupply  the  places  of  those  whose  terms  of  office,  by  the  claasi- 
fication  aforesaid,  are  about  to  expire.  The  trustees,  so  as 
aforesaid  elected,  shall  enter  at  once  upon  their  offices,  and  the 
office  of  any  existing  tnistee  or  trustees  in  such  district  or 
districts,  before  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  therein) 
shall  cease,  except  for  the  purpose^  stated  in  eeotioii  twelve  of 
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title  elx  of  this  act.  Neither  a  school  commissioner  nor  a  super- 
visor is  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  any  board  of 
education,  and  the  acceptance  of  either  of  said  ofQces 
by  a  member  of  said  board  vacates  his  office  as  such  member. 
The  said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  constitute  J^JJJ^ 
the  board  of  education  of  and  for  the  union  free  school  district 
for  which  they  are  elected,  and  the  designation  of  such  district 
as  union  free  school  district  number  of  the  town  of  SSof^ii*- 

shall  be  made  by  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction  of  ^*^ 
the  district;  and  the  said  board  shall  have  the  name  and  style  of 
the  board  of  education  of  (adding  the  designation  aforesaid); 
copies  of  said  call,  minutes  of  said  meeting  or  meetings,  duly  cer-  gj?]?*' 
tified  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  shall  be  by  them,  or  JShS?* 
either  of  them,  transmitted  and  deposited,  one  to  and  with  the^******^ 
town  clerk,  one  to  and  with  the  school  commissioner  in  whose 
jurisdiction  said  districts  are  located,  and  one  to  and  with  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  but  when  at  any  such  meet-  ^''^'i^ 
ing,  the  question  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  union  free  school  •^'>- 
shall  not  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  aforesaid,  then  all 
further  proceedings  at  such^  meeting,  except  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider or  adjourn,  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  no  such  meeting 
shall  be  again  called  within  one  year  thereafter.    And  when  any  Diawintiom 
such  meeting  shall  have  established  a  union  free  school  in  said  restricted, 
district  or  districts,  such  union  free  school  district  shall  not  be 
dissolved  within  the  i)eriod  of  one  year  from  the  first  Tuesday  of 
-August  next  after  such  meeting. 

§  G.  TVTienever  said  board  of  education  shall  be  constituted  f pr  I^'u?f«?»  <rf 

aistrioM 

any  district  or  districts  whose  limits  correspond  with  tliose  of  any  SJ^J^fl. 

incorporated  village  or  city,  the  trustees  so  elected  shall,  by  the  S?^  **™* 

order  of  such  meeting,  be  divided  into  three  several  classes:    The 

first  class  to  serve  until  one;  the  second,  until  two;  and  the 

third,  until  three  years  after  the  day  of  the  next  charter  election 

in  such  village  or  city,  and  their  regular  term  of  sernce  shall  be 

computed  from  the  seA-eral  days  of  such  charter  elections.    And^JJ* 

tlM*rt*afler,  there  shall  Ix*  aimually  elerted  in  sueli  villages  and 

cities,  at  the  charter  elections,  by  separate  ballot,  to  be  indorsed 

*^  school  trustee,"  in  the  same  manner  as  the  charter  officers 

thereof,  trustees  of  the  said  union  free  schools,  to  supply  the 

places  of  those  whose  terms  by  the  classification  aforesaid  are 

about  to  expire. 

177 
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Eoarda         §  7.  The  Said  boards  of  education  are  liereby  severally  created 
«<»•  bodies  cori)oratc,  and  each  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  and  at  each 

PrteWect.   annual  meetiug  thereafter,  elect  one  of  their  number  president, 
gerkofdis-  In  everv  union  free  school  district  other  than  suck  whose  limits 

trict,  elec-  " 

tioiiof,etc  correspond  with  those  of  an  incorporated  city  or  village,  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  such  district,  at  each  annual  meeting  shall  elect  a 
clerk  of  said  district,  who  shall  also  act  as  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  of  such  district.  Such  clerk  shall  be  elected  by  ballot, 
and  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  district  present  and  voting.  Such  clerk  must  be  a  qualified 
voter  in  said  district,  and  a  person  other  than  a  tinistee,  or  a 
teacher  employed  in  said  district.  He  sluill  i^erform.  all  Uie 
clerical  and  other  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  for  his  ser 
vices  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  as  shall 

Appoint-     be  fixed  at  such  meeting.    In  case  no  provision  is  made  at  an 

^^^^  annual  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  election  of  a  clerk,  then 
and  in  that  case  the  board  of  education  shall  apix>int  one  of 

Trwwirer    their  own  number  to  act  as  clerk.       Said  board  of  educa^tion 

■ndcol- 

'*^''^-  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  their  district  treasurer,  and  another  collector  of  the  moneys  to 
be  raised  within  the  same  for  school  purposes,  who  shall  sevewllj 
hold  such  appointments  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.    Such 

Bonds  of     treasurer  and  collector  shall  each,  and  within  ten  days  after  notice 

trouurers 

andcoi-  in  writing  of  his  appointment,  duly  served  ui)on  him,  and  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  execute  and  deliver  to  the 
said  board  of  education  a  bond,  with  such  sufficient  i)enalty  and 
sureties  as  the  board  may  require,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  dis- 

Vacancies,  charge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.    And  in  case  such  bond  shall 

not  be  given  within  the  time  specified,  such  office  shall  thereby 

become  vacant,  and  said  board  shall  thereupon,  by  appointment 

supply  such  vacancy. 

AETICLE  2. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  \inio7ifree  school  distriefK  and 
of  meetings  of  such  voters  and  their  j>tncers. 

Suaiificar        ♦  §  S.  Every  person   of  full  age,  residing  in  anv   union  free 
OD8  or  ^  c-  , 

▼otere.  school  district,  and  who*  litis  rcsiihul  then^u  for  a  period  of  thiny 
days  next  preceding  any  annual  or  sj)ecial  uuvtiug  field  thenMD, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  owns,  or  hirt^s;  or  is  inthf 
possession  under  a  contract  of  purclms(s  of  real  pro|H*rty  in  wich 
sf'liool  district  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposi>0;  and  evwy 


*  Aa  unendi^ V>7  m«c\!inii^ \^  c!\A\\«t  ^SR  ^\a:«% ^  >MI^^ 
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Biich  resident  of  sncli  district  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  in  said  district  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  one  year  preceding  such  school  meeting;  and  every  such 
IXMson  not  being  the  parent,  who  shall  have  iK»rmanently  residing 
with  him  or  her  a  child  or  children  of  school  age,  some  one  or 
more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the  district  school  in  said  dis- 
trict for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  one  year  preced- 
in;r  such  school  meeting;  and  every  such  resident  and  citizen  as 
aforesaid,  who  owns  any  x)ersonal  property  assessed  on  the  last 
l)rfceding  assessment-roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  In 
value  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  no 
o(  iier,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  held  in  said 
district,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.    NoEUgflrfWa 

tOOfflOOi 

jn  rson  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  to  vote  at  any  such  school 

district  meeting  by  reason  of  sex,  who  has  one  or  more  of  the 

tiuiilifications  required  by  this  section.    No  person  shall  be  eligible  ^ 
to  hohl  anv  school  disti'icti:  office  in  anv  union  free  school  district 

inih^ss  he  or  »he  is  a  qualified  voter  in  such  district,  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write.  Not  more  than  one  memlx^'  of  a  fannily  shall  be 
a  member  of  same  board  of  education  in  any  scliool  disti-ijct 

§  9.  The  corporate  authorities  of  any  incorporated  village  orLevyofti 

for  achftoi 

cirv,  in  which  any  such  union  free  school  shall  be  establidied,  purpow* 
shall  have  jwwer,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  raise,  from  time  tojjdci^ 
ti'ne,  by  tax,  to  be  levied  upon  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
in  said  city  or  village,  as  by  law  provided  for  the  defraying  of  the 
expenses  of  its  municipal  government,  such  sum  or  sums  as  tke 
board  of  education  established  therein  shall  declare  necessary 
for  teachers'  wages  and  the  ordinary  contingent  expenses  of  sup- 
jrorting  the  schools  of  said  district.    The  sums  so  declared  ^^ces-^»t«jMni 
sary  shall    be  set    forth  in    a    detailed    statement  in  writing,  pj^^ 
addressed  to  the  corporate  authorities  by  the  board  of  education, 
giving  the  various  purposes  of  anticipated  expenditure,  and  the 
amount  necessary  for  each;  and  the  said  corporate  authorities suxm not i 
shall  have  no  power  to  withhold  the  sums  so  declared  to  be  neces-^^^ 
sarv;  and  such  corporate  authorities  as  aforesaid  shall  have  power.  Raising oi 

additional 

and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  raise,  from  time  to  time,  by  tax  asmonoyf. 
aforesaid,  any  such  further  sum  or  sums  to  be  set  forth  in  a 
detailed  statement  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  corporate  authori- 
UtB  by  the  board  of  education,  giving  the  'vaiVow^  ^xiTeQ^Rs^  ^\>Caa 
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proposed  expenditure,  and  the  amount  necessary  for  each  whldi 
may  have  been  or  which  may  hereafter  be   authorized  by  i 
majority  of  the  voters  of  such  union  free  school  district  present 
and  voting  at  any  special  district  meeting  duly  convened,  for 
making  additions,  alterations,  or  improvements  to  or  on  the  sites 
or  structures  belonging  to  the  district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  othe 
sites  or  structures,  or  for  a  change  of  sites,  or  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  or  for  buying  apparatus  or  fixtures,  or  for  such 
other  purpose  relating  to  the  supiK)rt  and  welfare  of  the  school 
tittfor      as   they   may,    by   resolution,    approve;     and   they    may   direct 
TotodC        the  moneys  so  voted  to  be  levied  in  one  sum,  or  by  install- 
ments, but  no  addition   to  or   change  of  site   or   purchase  of 
VociMoC    a  new  site  or  tax  for  the  purchase  of  any  new  site  or  structure. 

rBquiriKl 

'«•      or  for  the  purchase  of  an  addition  to  the  site  of  any  school-house, 


Jl^^Jg*  or  for  building  any  new  school-house,  or  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  any  school-house  already  built,  shall  be  voted  at  anj 
such  meeting  unless  a  notice  by  the  board  of  education  stating 
that  such  tax  will  be  proposed,  and  specifying  the  amount  and 
object  thei'eof  shall  have  been  published  once  in  each  week  for  the 
four  weeks  next  preceding  such  district  meeting,  in  two  news- 
pai>ers,  if  thei-e  shall  be  two,  or  in  one  newspaper  if  there  shall  be 
bmt  one,  published  in  such  district,  liut  if  no  newspaper  shsil 
then  be  published  therein,  the  said  notice  shall  be  xx>sted  up  in 
at  least  twenty  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  distilct  twenry 
BetdndiDK  days  before  the  time  of  such  mating.  No  vote  to  raise  money 
duciionof  shall  be  rescindtKl,  nor  the  amount  thereof  be  reduced  at  any 

MDOUnt. 

subsequent  meeting,  unless  the  same  be  done  within  tjen  days 
Amerto    after  the  same  shall  have  been  first  voted.    For  the  punxjse  of 

bOITOW 

giving  effect  to  these  provisions,  the  coqx>rate  authorities  are 


hei^ebv  authorized,  whenever  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  to  le 
collected  in  installments  for  the  purj^sc  of  building  a  new  school- 
house,  or  building  an  addition  to  a  school-hou>?e,  or  making  addi- 
tions, altoirations  or  inipTOvements  to  buildings  or  structim^ 
belonging  to  the  district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site,  or  for 
an  addition  to  a  site,  to  borrow  so  much  of  the  sum  voted  as  may 
bo  necessary,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  antl 
Imeof  to  issue  bonds  or  oUier  evidences  of  indebtedness  therefor,  which 
iS!^  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  and  be  paid  at  maturity,  and 
which  shall  not  be  sold  below  par.  Said  bonds  op  other  evidence* 
ot  indebtedness  shall  be  prepared  by  the  board  of  edacatioi^ 


j 
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signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  and  ddivered  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  inoorporated  tillage  or  city,  who  shall  coimter- 
sign  the  same,  and  give  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  thej^^^^ 
sale  of  such  bonds,  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto,  by  publication 
twice  in  two  newspapers,  if  thei'e  sliall  be  two,  or  in  one  news- 
pai)er,  if  there  shall  be  but  one,  published  in  such  district  But 
if  no  news]>aper  shall  then  be  published  therein,  the  said  notice 
shall  be  posted  up  in  at  least  ten  of  the  most  public  places  in 
said  district  ten  days  before  the  day  of  sale.  The  proceeds  of  tlie  JJ2e?* 
sale  of  said  bonds  shjill  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  incor- 
iwrated  village  or  city,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education  of 
such  district. 

•g  10.  A  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  union  fn^  school  distriict,  ^SlSf  Sd 
oilier  thau  tho«e  wIiosk*  limits  corri^tiiipond  witJi  an  Lucoi'jK>rated SS^gi 

tOTOto 

city  or  vilhige,  prese-ut  at  any  annual  oi*  special  district  meeting, 


dulv  convened,  mav  authorize  such  acbsi  and  vote  such  taxes  as 
they  Bhall  deem  exi)edient  for  making  additions,  alterations  or 
improvements  to  or  in  ihe  sites  or  structures  belonging  to  the 
district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  other  sites  or  structures,  or  for  a 
chauge  of  sites,  or  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
or  for  buying  apparatus,  or  fixtures,  or  for  paying 
the  wages  of  teachers  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  school, 
or  for  such  other  purpose  relating  to  the  support  and  welfare  of 
the  school  as  they  may,  by  resolution,  approve;  the  designation  g^g*- 
of  a  site  or  sites  by  the  district  meeting  shall  be  by  written  reso-  ^^^ 
lution  containing  a  description  thereof  by  metes  and  bounds, 
and  such  resolution  must  receive  a  majority  of  ihe  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting  at  said  mee^ting,  to  be  ascertained  by 
taking  and  recording  the  aves  and  noes.    On  all  propositions  aris-voteon 

penditore 

ing  at  said   meetings  invohing  the   ex];)enditure  of  money,  or^Jg^^ 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  or  taxes  in  one  sum  or  by  install- 
ments, the  vote  thereon  shall  be  by  ballot,  or  ascertained  by  tak- 
ing and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes  of  such  qualified  voters 
attending  and  voting  at  such  meetings;;  and  they  may  direct  the"^"'** 
moneys  so  voted  to  be  levied  in  one  sum,  or  by  installments,  but^®'**^ 
no  addition  to  or  change  of  site  or  purchase  of  a  new  site  or  tax  Notice  of 

propotad 

for  the  pmxihase  of  any  new  site  or  structure,  or  for  the  pm'chasej^^ 
of  an  addition  to  the  site  of  any  school-house,  or  for  building  anySSS^^ 
new  school-house  or  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  any  school- 
house  already  built,  shall  be  voted  at  any  such  meeting  unless  a 

*  As  amended  by  ■ection  1,  chapter  87ft,  liKwa  ot  \Qn&. 


Power  to 

borrow 

money. 
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notice  by  me  board  of  educatiou  stating  tliat  such  tax  will  l>e 
proposed,  and  specifying  tlie  amount  and  object  thereof,  Bhi;!^ 
have  been  published  once  in  each  week  for  the  four  weeks  ne.xi 
preceding  such  district  meeting,  in  two  newspapers  if  there  shall 
be  two,  or  in  one  newspaper  if  there  shall  be  but  one,  publish;  d 
in  such  diii?tri(t.  But  if  no  newspaper  shall  then  be  publi-h-Ml 
therein,  the  said  notice  shall  be  i>osted  up  in  at  least  twenty  nf 
the  most  public  i)lacc»s  in  said  district  twenty  days  before  the 

SliS''^  time  of  such  meeting.  And  wheneA'er  a  tax  for  any  of  the 
objects  hereinbefore  specilied  shall  be  legally  voted  the 
boards  of  education  sh:ill  make  out  their  tax-list,  and 
attach  their  warrant  thereto,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
article  seven  of  title  seven  of  this  act,  for  the  collection 
of  school  district  taxes,  and  t^hall  cause  such  taxi.-s  er 
such  installments   to  be  collected  at  such  times  as   thev  shill 

E^iDdiDg  t>ecome  due.    No  vote  to  raise  money  shall  be  rescindt^d.,  nor 

M^^^I  W4%^  ttf%VV 

of  amount,  the  amount  thereof  be  reduced  at  any  subsecpr-nt  mtH.*ting,  unless 
the  same  be  done  within  ten  days  after  the  same  shall  hav(» 
been  first  AOted.     For  th'^  pui-poi^e  of  giving  efl'ect  to  these  pro- 
visions, trustees  or  boards  of  educratiou  are  hereby   authorize<l, 
whenever  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  to  be  colle<?ti-<l  in  install- 
ments for  the  puT-post^  of  building  a  n(»\v  school-house  or  building; 
an  addition  to  a  school -house,  or  making  additions,  alterations 
or  improv€»ments   to  buildings  or   stnictuivs   bidonging    to   the 
district,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  or  for  an  addition  to 
a  site,  to  borrow  so  much  of  the  sum  voted  as  may  b<^  necessary 
at  a  i*ate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  p  r  eent,  and  lo  issue 
bonds  or  other  c'vi(1(»nce>«  of  imh'btedni'ss   then»for,    which   shall 
be  a  charge*  upon  the  distinct,  and  be  paid  at  maturity,  and 
which  shall  not  be  sold  below  par;  due  notice  of  the  tnme  and 
place  of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  given  by  the  boiird  of 
educatiou  at  least  ten  days  prior  thc^vto  by  publication  twite 
in  two  newspa]>ei's,  if  there  sIlqII  be  two,  or  in  one  uewspai)er  if 
there  sliall  ])e  but  one  published  in  such  distinct.       But  if  no 
newspai>er  shall  then  be  i)ublished  therein,  the  said  notice  shall 
Im  jjosted  up  in  at  least  ten  of  the  most  public  places  in  s;iid 
district  ten  davs  before  the  davof  sale.     It  shall  be  tlie  dutv  <»f 
the  trusti'cs  or  the  jkm-sou  or  persons  liaving  charge  of  the  issue 
or  payment  of  such  imlebtedness  to  transmit  a  statement  thereof 
to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  siiiK^rvisoi's  of  the  county  in  which 
BUih  indebtedness  is  created,  annuallv,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  ^November. 

J'  11.  Any  moneys  recvuired  to  \)^y  teachers'  wages  in  a  union 
frt^e  eiliool  or  in  the  v\CA\OL^w\\.e^\  ^^v^'f^'«^^'^^^^^*«>^>«fter  the  due 
application  of  the  achoo\  moTi^^^^w^V^>^SMi^^>«tts&aft^\B!i^r^ 


and 
MUeof 
bonds. 
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§  12.  Every  union  free  school  district  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  school  di»> 
of  the  apportionment  and    di^stribution    of    school    moneys^  be 
regarded  and  recognized  as  a  school  district 

AKTICLE  3. 

Of  annual  and  special  meetings^  and  of  election  of  memhera  of 
hoards  of  education  and  clerks  in  districts  where  the  number  of 
children  exceeds  three  hundred. 

§  13.  1.  In    union    free    school    districts    other    than    those  Annual  and 

«  special 

whose  limits  correspond  with  those  of  any  incorporated  village  f"««Jf*«^ 
or  city,  the  annual  school  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  SiSiSb?*^ 
Tuesday  of  August.  The  boards  of  education  shall  have  jwwer 
to  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  and  proper,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  section  ten  of  this  title,  and  shall  in  like 
manner  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  annual 
school  district  meeting.  Tlie  proceedings  of  any  special  meeting 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  illegal  for  want  of  a  due  notice  to  all 
persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
omission  to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent.    The  Annual 

meeting  of 

annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of  every  such  union  free  ^JJ^^n 
school  district  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  annual  ^®'«*"- 
school  district  meeting  therein. 

2.  In  union  free  school  districts  whose  limits  correspond  with  Annuu  and 
thase  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  the  boards  of  education  J}^^^*^ 
shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  JSSS^ 
their  respective  districts  for  the  puri)oses  mentioned  in  section 
nine  of  this  title,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  said  section  nine. 
The  proceedings  of  any  special  meeting  shall  not  be  held  to  be 
illegal  for  want  of  due  notice  to  all  persons  qualified  to  vote 
thereat  unless  it  shall  appear  that  tJie  omission  to  give  such 
notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent.    The  annual  meeting  of  thcAnnuai 

meetlnfr  off 

board  of  education  of  every  such  union  free  school  district  shall  ^^«^^^;' 

education 

bo  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  canvass  and  declaration ^***'**^* 
of  the  election  of  the  members  of  said  board  at  the  annual 
charter  election  of  the  Aillage  or  city. 

*§  14.  In  union  five  school  districts  other  than  thosi^  whose  Election  ot 

board    and 

limits  correspond  with  those  of  an  incoii)orated  village  or  city,  c^«[*^°^ 
in  which  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  exce<»ds  three ®^®^**' 
hundred,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of 

*  Aa  amended  by  sectioa  1,  chapter  853,  Laws  of  18M. 
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Time  of 

holding 
•lection. 


Koticeof 
election. 


Extenifon 
of  time. 


education  to  the  school  commissioner,  the  qualified  voters  of 
any  such  district  may  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting,  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  duly  called  special 
meeting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  determine  that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  and  clerk  of  said  district,  shall  be  held  on 
the  Wednesday  next  following  the  day  designated  by  law  for 
holding  the  annual  meeting  of  ^id  district.  Until  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  changed,  such  election  shall  be  held  on  the 
Wednesday  next  following  the  day  on  which  such  annual  meeting 
of  such  district  shall  be  held,  in  each  year,  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
X)rincipal  school-house  in  the  district,  or  at  such  other  jsuitable 
place  as  the  trustees  may  designate.  When  the  place  of  holding 
such  election  is  other  than  at  the  principal  school-house,  the 
ti'ustees  shall  give  notice  thereof  by  the  publication  of  such 
notice,  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  of  holding  such  elec- 
tion, in  some  newspaper  published  ii\  the  district,  or  by  i)osting 
the  same  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  district.  The  trustevs 
may,  by  resolution,  extend  the  time  of  holding  the  election  fpMn 
four  o'clock  until  sunset.    The  board  of  education,  or  such  of 

Jj^l^o"  them  as  may  be  present,  ^hall  act  as  inspectors  of  election. 
If  a  majority  of  such  board  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time 
of  oi>ening  the  i>olls,  those  members  of  the  board  iu  attendance 
may  apjjoint  any  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  present,  to 
act  a>s  inspectors  in  place  of  the  absent  trustees;  and  if  none 
of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  opening 
the  polls,   the  legal   voters  prcj^ent  nijiy  choose  three  of  their 

R«H»rdof  iinniber  to  act  as  insiK^ctors.  The  district  clerk,  or  the  clerk 
of  Uie  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  ^shall  attend  at 
the  election  and  record  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  tluit  pur- 
I>os(»,  the  name  of  each  elector  as  he  or  she  deposits  his  or 
her  ballot.  If  such  district  clerk,  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  absent,  or  shall  be  unable  or  refuse  to  act,  the  board  of 
education  or  insin^ctoi-s  of  election  shall  api>oint  some  i)er80in  who 

Ptonaitvforis  a  legal  voter  in  the  district  to  act  in  his  place.    Any  clerk  or 

ijH'eive  actinj'  clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  record  the  name  of 
a  person  whose  ballot  is  received  by  the  inspectors,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-live  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super- 

***"*°*^  visor  of  the  town.    If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  any  snch 
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election  shall  be  challenged  as  unqualified  by  any  legal  voter,  the 
chairman  of  the  inspector  shall  require  the  person  eo  offering 
to  Tote  to  make  the  following  declaration:    "I  do  declare  ^^^S5SlfSS«- 
affirm  that  I  am  and  have  been  for  the  thirty  days  last  past  an  "p°"- 
actual  resident  of  this  school  clistiict,  and  that  I  am  legally  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  this  election/'    And  every  person  making  such 
declaration  shall  be  permitted  to  vote;  but  if  any  person  shall 
refuse  to  make  such  de^'  'ration  his  or  her  ballot  shall  not  be 
received  by  the  inspectors.    Any  person  who   upon   being   s^^'j^Jfy'^J 
challenged  shall  willfully  make  a  false  declaration  of  his  or  her*nK.®tc- 
right  fo  vote  at  such  election,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.    Any 
person  who  shall  vote  at  such  election,  not  being  duly  qualified, 
shall,  though  not  challenged,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  or  schools  of  the  district.    The  board  of  education  shall,  at  B«uofc  bos. 
the  expense  of  the  district^  provide  a  suitable  box  in  which  the 
ballots  shall  be  deposited  as  they  are  received.    Such  ballots  b»iio'«»- 
shall  contain  the  names  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  office  for  which  each  one  is  voted.    The  ballots  may  be 
either  wTitten  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed. 
The  inspectors  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  polls  shall  pi^^Seaad^ 
ceed  to  canvass  the  votes.    They  shall  first  count  the  ballots  tOof^SuS^ 
determine  if  they  tally  with  the  number  of  names  recorded  by 
the  clerk,  and  if  they  exceed  that  number,  enough  ballots  shall 
be  withdrawn  to  make  them  correspond.    Such  inspectors  shall 
count  the  votes  and  announce  the  result.    The  person  or  persons 
having  a  majority  of  the  votes  respectively  for  the  several  oflicea 
shall  be  elected,  and  'the  clerk  shall  record  the  result  of  such 
ballot  and  election  as  announced  by  the  inspectors.    TMienever  S|p^^ 
the  time  for  holding  such  election  as  aforesaid  shall  pass  without 
such  election  being  held  in  any  such  district,  a  special  election 
shall  be  called  by  the  board  of  education,  but  if  no  such  election 
be  called  bv  said  board  within  twentv  days  after  such  time  shall 
have  passed,  the  school  commissioner  or  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  may  order  any  inhabitant  of  said  distrioii 
to   give  notice  of  such  election   in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  ten  of  this  title;  and  the  officers  elected  at  such  special  Termi of 
election  shall  hold  their  resi>ective  offices  only  until  the  next[J^^[^ 
annual  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  shall 
have  qualified  as  in  this  act  provided.    All  disputes  concerning 
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mection     the  Talidity  of  any  such  election,  or  of  any  votes  cast  thereat, 

howaettied  Qp  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the  inspectors  or  clerks,  shall  be  referred 
io  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  decision  in 
the  matter  shall  be  final.     Such  superintendent  may,  in  his  dls- 

5^^'*^°  cretion,  order  a   new   election  in   any   distnct.    The   foregoinj; 

fSio""^  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  union  free  school  districts  in  citii* 
nor  to  union  free  school  districts  whose  boundaries  con'esiK)nd 
with  those  of  an  incorporated  village,  nor  to  any  school  distriit 
organized  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the 
time,  manner  and  form  of  the  election  of  district  officers  shall 
b(j  diflFerent  fi-om  that  prescribed  for  the  election  of  ofticers  in 
union  free  school  districts,  organized  under  the  geueml  hiw,  n<»r 
to  anv  of  tin*  uni<m  fnn^  sciiool  districts  in  the  countii»s  of  Rich- 
mond,  Suifolk,  Chenango,  Warren,  Erie  and  St.  Lawn.*nct'. 

ARTICLE  4. 

Of  the  pinners,  and  duties  of  hoards  of  education. 

ivmeniof       §  15.  The  Said  board  of  education  of  every  union  free  school  dis- 

trict  shall  severally  have  jiower,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty: 
Bj^UwB         1.  To  adopt  such  by-laws  and  rules  for  its  government  as  shall 

seem  proper  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  under  the 

provisions  of  this  act. 
Rules,  etc.,     2.  To  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  order 

and  disci jiline  of  the*  school  or  schools,  in  the  severjil  departments 

thereof,  as  they  may  deem  n(»cessary  to  secure  the  best  educational 

results, 
g™^'        3.  To  prescribe  the  course  of  study  by  which  the  pupils  of  the 

school  or  schools  shall  be  grad(Hl  and  classified,  and  to  regulate 

Admission  the  admissiou  of  pupils  and   their   transfer  from  one  class  or 
of  pupils. 

department  to  another,  as  their  scholarship  shall  warrant. 
Tftxtrbooks      4^  To  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  to 
compel  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  to  furnish  the  same  to  pupils  out  of  any 
moneys  provided  for  that  [>uri)ose. 
instnirtion      5.  To  make  i)rovision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  physiology 
oiogy.etc.  yjj(]  hygiene  with  sjiccial  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks, 

stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system, 
fichoojsites      ^  rp^  j>urchase  a  tfite  or  sites,  or  an  addition  to  a  site  or  8it<»s» 
ippiSmfiS^  for  a  school-house  or  si^hool -houses  for  the  district,  as  designated 
by  a  meeting  of  the  distiict;  and  to  construct  such  school-lurase  or 
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houses,  and  additions  thereto  as  may  be  so  designated;  to  purchase 
furniture  and  apparatus  for  such  school-house  or  houses;  to  keepRepaiii. 
such  school-house  or  houses  and  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
therein  in  repair;  to  hire  any  room  or  rooms  in  which  to  maintain  ^.^^f 
and  conduct  schools  when  the  rooms  in  the  school-house  or  houses  ^^^^ 
are  overcrowded,  or  when  such    school-house    or    houses    are 
destroyed,  injured  or  damaged  by  the  elements,  and  to  fit  up  and 
furnish  such  room  or  rooms  in  a  suitable  manner  for  conducting 
a  school  or  schools  therein;  to  insure  the  school-house  or  houses i°»armiioe. 
and  their  furniture,  apparatus  and  appendages,  and  the  school 
library,  in  some  company  or  companies  created  by  or  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
policy,  and  raise  the  sums  paid  for  premiums  by  district  tax.    No  pSSnt^^ 
school-house  shall  be  built  in  any  union  free  school  district  until  eSS**'*^****^ 
the  plan  for  the  ventilation  and  heating  and  lighting  of  such 
school-house  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  school  commis- 
sioner of  the  conmiissioner  district  in  which  such  school-house  is 
to  be  built. 

7.  To  take  charge  and  possession  of  the  school-houses,  sites,  lots,cugtodyof 
furniture,  books,  apparatus,  and  all  school  property  within  their 
respective  districts:  and  the  title  of  the  same  shall  be  vested TiUe vested 

inboard. 

respectively  in  said  board  of  education,  and  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose. 

8.  To  sell,  when  thereto  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  saie  of 

'        ,  •'  *  property. 

voters  of  the  school  district,  any  former  school  site  or  lot,  or  any 
real  estate  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  the  board,  and  the 
buildings  thereon,  and  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof,  at 
such  price  and  upon  such  terms  as  said  voters  shall  prescribe,  and 
to  convey  the  same  by  deed  to  be  executed  by  the  board  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof.  All  moneys  arising  from  anyADpUoation 
such  sale  shall  be  used  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
district,  as  the  voters  thereof  shall  by  resolution  direct.    Also  Exchange 

of  real 

to  exchange  real  estate  belonging  to  the  district  for  the  purposeesute. 
of  Improving  or  changing  school-house  sites. 

9.  To  take  and  hold  for  the  use  of  the  said  schools  or  of  any  Mar  take 

and  bold 

department  of  the  same,  any  real  estate  transferred  to  it  by  gift,re«ieBtate, 
grant,  bequest  or  devise,  or  any  gift,  legacy  or  annuity,  of  what- 
ever kind,  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  said  board,  and  apply  the 
same,  or  the  interest  or  proceeds  thereof,  according  to  the  instm6- 
lions  of  the  donor  or  testator. 
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Control  Of      10.  To  have,  in  all  respects,  the  superintendeiice,  management 
and  control  of  said  union  free  schools,  and  to  establish  in  the 
Sil?nt*of**'   ^^^^  ^^  academical  department,  whenever  in  their  jiidfrment  the 
SodeSlrt-  ^^^^  18  Warranted  by  the  demand  for  such  instruction;  to  receive 
™®°*'        into  said  union  free  schools  any  pupils  residing  out  of  said  di* 
Irict,  and  to  regulate  and  establish  the  tuition  fees  of  such  non- 
SmtpupiiB.  resident  pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  said  schools;  pro- 
vided, that  if  such  non-resident  pupils,  their  parents  or  guardians, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  said  schools  in  the 
districts,  or  either  of  them,  on  account  of  owning  property  therein, 
the  amount  of  any  such  tax  paid  by  a  non-resident  pupil,  his  parent 
Fuel,  ftp.    OP  guardian,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  charge  for  tuition;  to 
•^-  piH)vide  fuel,  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  necessaries  for  ttie 

LibrariaBB.  use  of  Said  schools,  and  to  apj)oint  such  librarians  as  they  may 

from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 
Employ-         11.  To  coutract  with  and  employ  such  persons  as  by  the  pro- 

meot  of 

*«*c*»«™«    visions  of  this  act  are  qualified  teachers  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  said  school,  and  at  the  time  of  suoh 
du^of*"*  employment  shall  make  and  deliver  to  each  teacher,  or  cause  to 
meSt?^"      ^  made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
members  of  said  board,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by 
said  board  to  represent  them  in  the  premises,  in  which  the 
details  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  particularly 
the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  amount  of  compensation 
and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation  shall  be  due  and 
Teachers*    p^y^l^l^  Shall  be  clcarly  and  definitely  set  forth.    The  pav  of  any 
« hen  due.  teachcT  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  shall  be  due 
and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month 
Employ,     of  the  term  of  employment.    No  person  who  is  related  by  blood 

xuent  of 

reifttivea  of  or  marriage  to  any  member  of  a  board  of  education  shall  be 
employed  as  a  teacher  by  such  board,  except  upon  the  consent  in 
writing  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  thereof,  to  be  entered  upon 

Removal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board.  No  teacher  shall  be  removed  dll^ 
ing  a  term  of  employment  unless  for  neglect  of  duty,  incajmcity  to 
tcacli.  Immoral  conduct,  or  otlier  sufticient  cause.  -^Vlso  to  .pay 
the  wages  of  such  teacher  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

Fiiiinpr  12.  To  fill  anv  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  said  board  bv  reason 

of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office  or  from  the  school 
district,  or  refusal  to  sen^e,  of  any  member  <Nr  officer  of  said 
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board ;  and  the  person  30  appointed  in  the  place  of  any  such  mem- 
ber of  the  board  shall  hold  his  oflftce  until  the  next  election  of 
truatees,  as  by  this  act  provided.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  such 
board  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  in  case  no  special  election  is  ordered 
for  filling  the  same  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  same  may  be 
filled  by  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction.  The  super-  ^J^J" 
intendent  of  public  instruction  may  order  a  special  election  to  be  SmciSi^ 


held  ui  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy,  and    ®*^^"" 
when  such  special  election  is  ordered  the  vacancy  shall  not  be 
filled  otherwise. 

13.  To  remove  any  member  of  their  board  for  official  miscon-  ^^ 
duct    But  a  written  copy  of  all  charges  made  of  such  misconduct  '<^'^<*"* 
shall  be  served  upon  him  at  least  ten  days  befoi'e  the  time 
appointed  for  a  hearing  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  be  allowed  a 

full  and  fair  opportunity  to  refute  such  charges  before  removal. 

14.  To  provide  suitable  and  convenient  water-closets  or  privies  wat»v 
for  each  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  at  least  two  in  number,  privien. 
which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other  and  haAing 
separate  means  of  access,  and  the  approaches  thereto  shall  be 
separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  le«s  than  seven  feet 

in  height;  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition, 
and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions  on  the 
part  of  said  board  shall  be  sufficient  grounds  for  removal  from 
office,  and  for  withholding  from  the  district  any  share  of  the 
public  moneys  of  the  state.    Any  expense  incurred  by  said  board  Expense 

thereor. 

in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  a  charge  upon 
the  district;  and  a  tax  may  be  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of 
the  district. 

15.  To  cause  proper  stairways  to  be  constructed  and  main- suinraji 

on  outKid 

tained  on  all  school  buildings  under  their  charge  which  are  moreo^^^w- 
than  two  stories  high,  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  suitable  door- 
ways leading  thereto  from  each  story  above  the  first,  for  use  in 
case  of  fire.    The  reasonable  and  proper  cost  thereof  shall,  in  Tax  for 
each  case,  be  a  legal  charge  upon  the  city,  tillage  or  district,  and  themrf. 
shall  be  raised  by  tax  as  other  moneys  are  raised  for  school 
purposes. 

§  IG.  The      board      of      education      shall      jxyssess      all    the  General 

powers  «] 

powers      and      pri\'ilejges,      and      be      subject      to      all      thed^tie^ 
duties     in      respect     to      the      common     schools,      or      the 
common  school  departmentjs  in  any  union  free  school  in  said 
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districtB,  wblcli  the  trustees  of  common  schools  possess  or  are  sub- 
ject to  under  this  act,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  title,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and  to  enjoy, 
whenever  an  academic  department  shall  be  by  them  established, 
all  the  immunities  and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  trustees  of 
academies  iu  this  state, 
swrin-         ^  17.  In  any  incorjKvrated  village  having  a  population  of  five 
J5|lJ2S*Jj^  thousand  and  upwards,  or  in  any  union  free  school  district  having 
*'^**^        a  like  population,  which  fact  shall  in  either  case  be  determined 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  provided  in 
section  live  of  title  two  of  this  act,  the  board  of  education  in  any 
such  tillage  or  union  free  school  district  may  appoint  a  sui)erin- 
tendent  of   schools.      Such  superintendent  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  education,  which  shall  prescribe  his 
Ba'aiy.      powers  and  duties.    He  shall  be  paid  a  salary  from  the  teachers' 
fund,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education,  and  he  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members  of  such 
board.    Whenever  such  superintendent  shall  be  api>ointed,  the 
said  union  free  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  title  two  of  this  act. 
^i!^2i-'       §  1^-  ^^  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  keep  an  accurate 
^'         record  of  all  its  proceedings  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose, 
which  books  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection  at  all  reasonable 
o?2l^um8  hours.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  cause  to  be  pub- 
ard*SpJS.  lished  once  in  each  year,  and  twenty  days  next  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  district,  in  at  least  one  public  newspaper,  printed 
in  such  district,  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  all  monejTS  received 
by  the  board  or  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  for  its  account  and 
use,  and  of  all  the  money  expended  therefor,  giving  the  items  of 
expenditure  in  full;  should  there  be  no  paper  published  in  said 
district  said  board  shall  publish  such  account  by  notice  to  tiie 
taxpayers,  by  posting  copies  thereof  in  five  public  places  in  said 
JSlSJSfti"  district.    No  member  of  said  board  shall  be  personally  ijiterested 
prohibited,  .j^  ^j^y  contract  made  by  said  board.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  district,  besides  any  other 
^tiS^te?    report  or  statement  I'equired  by  law,  to  present  a  detailed  state 
2J2StS!r*  ment  in  wTiting  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required 
meeting.     ^^^  ^^  ensuing  year  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  public 
moneys,  specifying  the  several  purposes  for  which,  it  will  be 
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r<M|iiired,  and  the  amoTint  for  each,  but  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  board  from  presenting 
suih  statement  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  nor 
from  presenting  a  supplementary  and  amended  statement  or 
estimate  at  any  time. 

§  19.  After  the  presentation  of  such  statement,  the  <l^estion  v^Jjg^ 
shall  be  taken  upon  voting  the  necessary  taxes  to  meet  the  eeti- 125?*^ 
mated  expenditures,  and  when  demanded  by  any  voter  present, 
the  question  shall  be  taken  upon  each  item  separately,  and  the 
inhabitants  may  increase  the  amount  of  any  estimated  expendi- 
tures or  reduce  the  same,  except  for  teachers'  wages,  and  the 
ordinary  contingent  expenses  of  the  school  or  schools, 

§  20.  If  the  inhabitants  shall  neglect  or  i*efuse  to  vote  the  sum  soArd  mnj 

^  levyUx 

or  sums  estimated  nc^cessary  for  teachers'  wages,  after  applying  J™o"* 
thereto  the  public  school  moneys,  and  other  moneys  received  or 
to  bo  received  for  that  purpose,  or  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  vote  the  sum  or  sums  estimated  necessary  for  ordinary  con- 
tingent expenses,  the  board  of  education  may  leTy  a  tax  for  the 
same,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  voted  by  the 
inhabitants. 

§  21.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  what  are  ordinary  con-ordJMry 

CODtiDgeDt 

tingent  exi)enses  the  same  may  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  expenM*, 

settlement 

of  public  instruction,  by  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  by  one2!?JlfP'"** 
or  more  of  each  of  the  opposing  partiiss  upon  the  question,  and 
the  decision  of  the  superintendent  shall  be  conclusive. 

§  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  said  boards  of  education,  Regniar 
elected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  have  a  regular  <>'  ^>oml 
meeting  at  lead:  once  in  each  quarter,  and  at  such  meetings  to 
api)cint  one  or  more  committees,  to  visit  every  school  or  depart-  vwtation 

.  .  ofacboola. 

ment  under  the  supervision  of  said  board,  and  such  committees 
shall  visit  all  said  schools  at  least  twice  in  each  quarter,  and 
rejiort  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  condition  Reports, 
thereof.  The  meetings  of  all  such  boards  shall  be  open  to  the 
I>ublic,  but  said  boards  may  hold  executive  sessions,  at  which  Executive 
sessions  only  the  members  of  such  boards  or  the  persons  invited, 
shall  be  present 

§  23.  It  shall  also  be  the  dutv  of  said  boards,  respectively,  to  Expendi- 

^  "  >  1  J>         turesand 

have  reference  in  all  their  expenditures  and  contracts  to  the  <^°"'*«*"' 
amount  of  moneys  which  shbU  be  appropriated,  or  subject  to 
their  order  or  drafts,  during  the  current  year,  and  not  to  exceed 
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to>Bcati<m  that  amount    And  said  boards  shall  severally  apply   all  the 

moneys  apportioned  to  the  common  school  districts  under  their 

charge,  to  the  departments  below  the  academical;  and  all  moneys 

from  the  literature  fund  or  othei-wise,  appi-opriated  for  the  eup- 

pwt  of  the  academical  department,  to  the  latter  depai-tments. 

SpSd*^        §  24.  All  moneys  raised  for  the  use  of  the  union  free  schools  in 

^^^^  ^'any  city  or  incorporated  village,  or  apportioned  to  the  same  from 

^**"^'    the  income  of  the  literature,  common  school  or  United   Statt* 

deposit  funds,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 

such  city  or  village  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education 

therein;  and  the  funds  so  received  into  such  treasury  shall  b? 

kept  separate^  and  distinct  from  any  other  funds  received  into 

^^Jjjgjj^the  said  treiasury.      And  the  officer  having  the  charge  thereof 

****'*^'*     shall  give  such  additional  security  for  the  safe  custody  thereof 

as  the  corporate  authorities  of  such  city  or  village  shall  require. 

JSrmaSe.  No  money  shall  be  drawn   from  such  funds,  credited   to  the 

several  boards  of  education,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 

or  resolutions  of  said  board,  and  on  drafts  drawn  by  the  presi 

dent  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  or  clerk,  payable  to  the 

order  of  the  person  or  persona  entitled  to  receive  such  money, 

and  stating  on  their  face  the  purpose  or  service  for  which  such 

moneys  have  been  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  said  board  of 

education. 

FumeBts       §  25.  All  moneys  raised  for  the  use  of  said  union  free  schools. 

of  moneys        ^  •^  . 

^^{J^     other  than  those  whose  limits  correspond  with  those  of  anv 

****^***'      citiep  and  incorporated  villages,  or  apportioned  from  the  income 

of  the  literature  or  conmion  school  or  United  States  deposit  fumls, 

or  otherwise,  shall  be  i>aid  to  the  respective  treasurers  of  the 

said  several  boards  of  education  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 

Annaaiao-  and  be  by  them  applied  to  the  uses  of  said  several  boards,  who 

ooantlngof  .  '         «      „  .       ,         i 

•»*«"f«»«  shall  annually  render  their  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  them  for  the  use  of  siiid  schools,  with  everj^  voucher 
for  the  same,  and  certified  copies  of  all  ordf^Ts  of  the  said  boanis 
touching  the  same,  to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in 
which  tJie  principal  school-house  of  the  district  is  located.      No 


Moreys,      mouev  shall  be  drawn  from  such  funds  in  possession  of  such 

how  dTAwn  1      .  ,  - 

««^  treasurer,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  or  resolutions  of 

said  board,  and  on  drafts  drawn  by  the  president  and  counter- 
signed by  the  clerk,  or  secretaiy,  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  such  money,  and  stating 
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on  their  face  the  purpose  or  service  for  which  said  moneys  have 
been  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  said  board  of  education. 

§  2G.   Every  academic   department,  established   as   aforesaid,  ^2id!SSW 
shall  be  under  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university,  gStt?*" 
and  shall  be  subject,  in  its  course  0(f  education  and  matters  per- 
taining thereto  (but  not  in  reference  to  the  buildings  in  which 
the  same  is  conducted),  to  all  the  regulations  made  in  regard 
to  academies  by  the  said   regents.    In  such  departmeaits  thegojJMo^ 
qualifications  for  the  entrance  of  any  pupil  shall  be  as  highJJJ^^|JJ<»<^ 
as  tho«e  established  by  the  said  regents  for  i)articii)ation  in  the 
literature    fund    of    any    academy    of    the    state    under    their 
supervision. 

§  27.  TVTienever  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  under Ad^uoo.f 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  there  shall  exist  within  its  district^SSSU. 
an  academy,  the  board  of  education,  if  thereto  authorized  by  a 
vote     of  the      voters     of     the      district,      may      adopt     such 
academy      as      the      academic      department     of      the      dis- 
trict,      with      the      consent      of      the      trustees      of      the 
academy,   and    thereupon    the    trustees,   by      a    resolution    to 
be   aitftested   by   the  signaftures    of  the  officers  of    the   board 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  coimty,  shall  declare  their 
offices  vacant,  and  thereafter  the    said    academy  shall  be  the 
academic   department  of  such  union  free  school.    The  board  of  i-m»5«  o? 
education  when  thereto  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  ^y******^* 
voters  of  the  district  may  lease  said  academy  and  site,  and  main- 
tain the  academic  department  of  such  union  free  school  therein 
and   thereon. 

§  28.  Every  union  free  school  district,  in  all  its  departments^  vwtation 

and  Bupei^ 

shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  superintendent  of  public  ^won  <rf 
instruction.    He  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  itsJ^JJiJ.^ 
board  of  education  and  their  management  and  conduct  of  all  its  *®°**®^ 
departments  of  instruction.    And  every  board  of  education  shall 
annually,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  in  each  year,  make  to  the^**^^^ 
commissioner  having  jurisdiction,  and  deposit  in  the  town  clerk's  ^SSuon. 
office,  a  report  for  the  school  year  ending  July  thirty-first  pre- 
ceding, of  all  matters    concerning   which  tmstees  of  a  school 
district  are  required  to  report,  imder  this  act,  and  concerning  all 
such  other  matters  as  the  superintendent  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  require;  and  shall  also  whenever  tiiereto  required  by  thespeoka 
eaperintendent  of  public  instmctioii,  report  fully  to  him  upon  any 

1*70 
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particnlar  matter;  and  such  report  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  so 
authenticated,  as  the  superintendent  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
require. 
SSmbSiof  §^^'  -^^^  cause  shown,  and  after  giving  notice  of  the  charge 
^^"^  and  opportunity  of  defense,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion may  remove  any  member  of  a  board  of  education.  Willful 
disobedience  of  any  lawful  requirement  of  the  superintendent 
or  a  want  of  due  diligence  in  obeying  such  requirement  or  willful 
violation  or  neglect  of  duty  is  cause  for  removal 

AKTICLE  5. 

Of  the  alteration  of  union  free  school  districts^  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  number  of  members  of  hoards  of  edu^aiion^and 
of  dissolution  of  union  free  school  districts, 

Dinoiation      §  30.  Whenever  one  or  more  conmion  school  districts  shall 

c(  oonunon 

school  dte-  adjoin  any  union  free  school  district  whose  limits  do  not  corr*s- 

trictaupon 

«»»«>t.     pond  with  those  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  upon  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  trustees  of  all  the  districts  to  be  affected,  the 
Annex.       scliooi  Commissioner  having  jurisdiction  may  dissolve  such  com- 
tuTitoryto  niou  school  district  or  districts  and  annex  the  territory  of  such 

fi(ik>n  dts-  '^ 

trict.         district  or  districts  so  dissolved  to  such  union  free  school  dis- 
▲Iteration  trict,  and  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction  may  alter 
^i^xkt.      any  union  free  school  district  whose  limits  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  title  six  of  this  act,  but  no  such  district  shall  be  altered 
or  divided  upon  which  there  is  an  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness. 
SSSmSon^     §  31.  At  any  annual  meeting  held  in  any  union  free  school  dis- 
2f  wd^"  trict  whose  limits  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  any  Incor 
^*^*'^**^°   I)orattd  village  or  city,  the  qualified  voters  may  determine  by  a 
majority  vote  of  such  voters  present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained 
by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes  and  noes,  to  increase  or  diminirii 
the  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  district. 
If  such  board  shall  consist  of  less  than  nine  members,  and  such 
meeting  shall  determine  to  increase  the  mmiber,  Buck  meeting 
shall  elect  such  additional  number  so  determined  upon,  and  shall 
divide  such  number  into  three  several  classes,  the  first  to  hold 
oflice  one  year,  the  second  two  years  and  the  third  three  years.    If 
■uoh  meeting  shall  determine  to  diminish  the  number  of  such  mem- 
bers composing  said  board,  no  election  shall  be  held  in  each  dii- 
triot  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  the  outgoing  member  or  members 
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thereof,  until  the  number  of  members  shall  correspond  to  the 
number  which  such  meeting  shall  determyie  to  compose  such 
board.    No  board  of  education  of  such  district  shall  consist  of  ^'g^g^ 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  members. 

§  32.  In  any  union  free  school  •  district  established  under  the^^^^^ 
laws  of  this  state,  and  which  shall  have  been  established  for  the^J^J^j^ 
j'eriod  of  one  year  or  more,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of*^^"*** 
education,  upon  the  application  of  fifteen  resident  taxpayers  of 
such  district,  to  call  a  special  meeting  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  application  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  dissolution  of 
such  union  free  school  district,  and  for  its  reorganization  as  a 
common  school  district  or  districts. 

§  33.  Wlienever,  at  any  such  meeting  called  and  held  as  afore-  JJ^^^^S 
j;aid,  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  legal  voters  t^\ 


present  and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  "^*"   ^* 
ayes  and  noes,  not  to  dissolve  such  union  free  school  district,  no 
other  meeting  for  a  similar  purpose  shall  be  held  in  said  district 
within  three  years  from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and 
whenever  at  any  such  meeting  called  and  held  a^  aforesaid  itf'2*?5:« 

•^  '='  1DK8  upon 

shall  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present  '*t^™* 
and  voting,  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes,  to  dissolve  such  union  free  school  district,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  present  to  the  school  com- 
missioner of  the  commissioner  district  in  which  said  union  free 
school  is  situated,  a  certified  copy  of  the  call,  notice  and  pro-^pprovmi 
ccedings.    If  such  school  commissioner  shall  approve  the  proceed-  ^JT'**** 
ings  of  said  meeting,  he  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of 
education.     Such  approval  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  succeeding;  but  after 
tliat  date  such  district  shall  cease  to  be  a  union  free  school 
district.  ' 

§  34.  If  any  union  free  school  district  dissolved  under  the  fore-  Jj^JJif* 
going  provisions  shall  have  been  established  by  the  consolidation  fn^J^ruin 
of  tw  o  or  more  districts,  it  shall  be  laT\^ul  for  such  school  com-  *'**^' 
luissioner  to  order  that  its  territory  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
districts,  to  correspond,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  districts 
theretofore  consolidated. 

§  35.  If  there  shall  be,  in  such  dissolved  union  free  school  dis- Transfer oi 

acadcmiCM 

trict,  an  academy  which  shall  have  been  adopted  as  the  academic  ^^^^ 
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department  of  the  union  free  school,  under  the  provisionB  of  title 
nine,  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  any  amendment  thereof,  or  under 
this  act  i^all,  upon  the  application  of  a  majority  of  the  sur- 
viving resident  former  trustees  or  stockholders,  be  transferred 
by  the  board  of  education  to  said  foamer  trustees  or  stockholders 
ooDdftioiiai     §  36.  Such  school  commissioner  may  make  his  approval  of  the 
grooeed-    proceeding  of  any  such  meeting  held  as  aforesaid  conditional 
upon  the  payment,  by  the  district  which  has  been  most  greatlj 
benefited  by  the  consolidation  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements  to  the  other  district  or  districts  into  which  the 
said  union  free  school  dis^ict  is  divided,  of  such  sum  or  sums  (/ 
money  as  they  may  deem  equitable. 
Apportion-     §  37.  All  moueys  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 

ment  cf 

moneys  on  the  uulou  free  school  district  when  the  order  of  dissolution  shall 

iMmd. . 

take  effect  shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  the  several 
districts  into  which  such  union  free  school  district  is  divided, 
and  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  collectors  or  treasurers  of  such 
distncts  when  they  shall  have  been  elected  and  have  qualified 
according  to  law. 
Annual  §  38.  The  district  or  districts  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  such 

meetmgB 

^^^^^^  union  free  school  district  shall  hold  its  or  their  annual  meeting 
diMoiution.  Qj,  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  next  after  the  dis- 
solution of  such  union  free  school  district,  and  shall  elect  officers 
as  now  requu*ed  by  law. 
M*ctof        §  39.  If  such  school  commissioner  shall  not  approve  the  pro- 
PJJJJJ^'   ceedings  of  any  such  meeting,  held  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose 
^^         of  dissolving  a  union  free  school  district,  no  other  meeting  shall 
be  held  in  such  district,  for  a  similar  purpose,  within  three  years 
from  the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held, 
snrerin-        §  40.  Wliencver  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting,  held  as  aforesaid, 
*?d£5oi^  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  a  union  free  school  district,  shall 
**^»**         have  been  approved  by  such  school  commissioner  and  siiall  have 
been  certified  by  him  to  the  board  of  education,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  affected  forthwith 
to  notify  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  to  furnish 
him  copies  of  the  call,  notice,  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  action  taken  by  such  school  commissioner  thereon. 
Aipecuto       §  41.  Any  person  or  persons  conceiving  himself  op  themsdves 
iendait,      aggrieved  by  the  action,  proceedings  or  deddon  of  any  qpedal 
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meeting  held  nnder  the  provifiions  of  this  article,  or  by  the  order, 
decision,  action  or  proceedings  of  any  school  commissioner  under 
or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may  appeal  therefrom 
lo  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same;  and  his 
decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

§  42.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  all  union  free  ptovWow 

'^^  "  applicable 

schools  heretofore  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  Jiil^Sll 
four  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  ®^*^*'***^ 
and  fifty-three,  and  the  amendments  thereof,  and  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  ei^te^i  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  and  the  amendments  thereof;  and  sections  nine  and  ten  of 
this  title,  are  made  applicable  to  all  school  districts  established 
by  and  organijced  under  special  statutes,  except  those  of  cities; 
and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant  appmL 
lo  said  sections  nine  and  ten  of  this  title  are  hereby  repealed. 
So  much  of  section  seven  of  this  title  as  relates  to  the  election  Ewmp. 

UOD, 

of  a  clerk  shall  not  affect  the  towns  of  Oortlandt  and  White  Plains 
in  Westchester  coonty. 

TITLE  IX. 
Acquisition  of  School-house  Sites. 
Section  1.  Land  for  the  site  of  a  school-house  in  any  school  AcquMtioa 

of  ittiidsfor 
difitrict,  or  additional  land  adjoining  to  and  for  the  enlargement  ■»*«* 

of  an  established  site  in  any  school  district,  not  exceeding  one 
acre,  may  be  acquired  in  cases  where  the  owner  or  owners  thereof, 
OP  some  of  them,  shall  not  consent  to  sell  the  same  for  such  pur- 
IK>se,  or  the  trustee,  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  the  district 
can  not  agree  with  such  owner  or  owners  or  some  of  them,  upon 
the  price  or  value  thereof,  as  real  property  for  public  use  is  taken 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  trustee  or  trus- 
tees or  board  of  education  of  any  such  school  district  is  or  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  institute,  carry  on  and  com- 
plete the  proceedings  necessary  for  acquiring  said  land,  and  the 
title  thereto,  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  district  The  method  of  Method  of 
procedure  to  acquire  such  land  shall  be  that  prescribed  for  the^ 
condemnation  of  real  property  for  public  use  in  title  one  of  chap- 
ter twenty-three  of  the  CJode  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  any  amend- 
ments thereof,  emtitled  "Proceedings  for  the  condemnation  ^ 
real  property,"  and  known  as  the  "  Condemnation  Law." 
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Appuca-        §  2.  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall  not  apply  to 
■•^J^"*-      cities  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  under  said  section  to  acquire  title  to  less  than  the  whole 
gudscer-  of  any  city  or  \illage  lot,  with  the  erections  thereon,  if  any,  nor 
betakeu.    to  any  premises  occupied  as  a  homestead  by  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  without  the    consent  of    such    owner  or    owners;    nor 
beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  cities,  to  any  garden  or  orchard, 
or  any  part  thereof,  nw  to  any  part  of  any  yard  or  inclosun? 
necessary  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  buildings,  or  any  fixtures 
or  erections  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufactures,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof. 
SSSStion       §  ^'  ^^^^^^  of  education  in  cities  of  not  more  than  thirty  thoo- 
wbentrua-  ^j^^^  inhabitants  are  hereby  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  tn»^ 
tees  and  the  title  to  any  and  all  lands  acquired  in  any  city  under 
J[^^*o      the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  title,  shall  vest  in  the  board 
of  education  thereof,  or  such  other  corporate  body  as  is  by  law 
Fnwiao.     vested  with  the  title  to  the  school  lauds  in  such  city.     But  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  circumscribe 
the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  lodged  in  such  board  of  educa- 
tion by  law. 
ProTtoions      §  4.  The  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  title  shall  be  extended 

not  ex*  *'  * 

^y^  ^  and  apply  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  board  of  education  of 
Brooklyn.  ^^^  ^.^  l^  hereby  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  trustees  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  the  title  to  any  and  all  lands 
acquired  in  said  city  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  vest 
in  the  board  of  education  thereof.  The  proceedings  mentioned 
in  section  one  of  this  title  may  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  said 
board  of  education  and  the  petition  may  be  signed  by  the  officers 
of  said  board. 
proyirionB      §  5.  The  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  title  shall  applv  to 

Applicable  '■  '^'^  • 

SrjSnul^*  union  free  school  districts  and  to  districts  organized  under  tjpecial 
S3law2!^^la^v8;  and  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  districts^  and  the  boards 
of  education  organized  under  special  laws  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  vested  in  trustees  in  this  title. 

TITLE  X. 

Teachers*  Institutes. 

tSSit'to  Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
tSSc^^  instruction  to  appoint  a  teachers'  institute  once  in  eadi  year  to 
^"^^^    each  school  comm\a»\oTie:T  district  of  the  state^  for  tihe  benefit  and 
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instruotion  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools^  and  of  such  ob 
intend  to  become  teachers,  with  special  reference  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  subjects  relating  to  the  principles  of  education  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued 
in  the  schools^    After  consultation  with  the  school  comnrto-  Duratton 

time  and 

sioners,  the  said  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  determine  gjj^o' 
the  duration  of  each  institute  and  to  designate  the  time  and"*™*- 
place  of  holding  the  same.    He  shaU  also  have  power  to  employ  Employ- 
suitable  persons,  at  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  sui)ervise  and  conducta 
conduct  the  institutes,  and,  in  his  discretion,  to  provide  for  such 
additional  instruction  aa  he  may  deem  advisable  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools.    He  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  Diacretioi 

arypowe 

an  institute  for  two  or  more  oonmiissioner  districts.    He  shall 
establish  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  institutes  as  he  Hetniiap 

ttonii. 

may  deem  best;  and  he  may  establish  regulations  in  regard  to 
certificates  of  qualification  or  recommendation  which  may  be 
issued  by  school  commissioners  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  furnish 
incentives  and  encouragement  to  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes. 
So  far  as  consistent  with  other  duties  imposed  upon  him,  thevisttatjoi 
superintendent  shall  visit  the  institutes,  or  cause  them  to  be^utesby 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  t««»<>«n^ 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  course  and  character  of 
instruction  given,  and  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  he  may 
find  expedient. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner,  subject  Notice  o« 
always  to  the  advice  and   direction  of  the   superintendent  ofpSw^f 
public  mstruction,  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed  mstituteu 
most  effectual,  to  notify  all  teachers,  trustees,  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  others  known  to  him,  who  may  desire  to  become 
teachers  under  his  jurisdiction,  of  the  time  when  and  the  place 
where  the  institute  will  be  held.    The  school  commissioner  shall  Duty  cf 

school  CO! 

make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  the  institute  when»»*Mionei 
appointed;  see  that  a  suitable  room  is  provided;  attend  to  aU 
necessary  details  connected  therewith;  assist  the  conductor  in 
organization;  keep  a  record  of  all  teachers  in  attendance;  and 
notify  the  trustees  of  the  number  of  days  attended  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  various  districts,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  pay  to 
such  teacher  for  attendance  as  hereafter  provided.    He  shall  Report  t< 
also  transmit  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  theteSiSiu 
close  of  each  institute,  in  such  form,  and  within  such  time  as 
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the  superintendent  shall  prescribe,  a  full  report  oif  the  institute, 
including  a  list  of  all  teiacheiip  in  attendance,  the  number  of 
days  attended  by  ea<jh  teacher,  with  such  other  statistical  infonna- 
Bta^immxt  tion  as  may  be  required.    He  shall  present  a  full  statement  of 
vooMeB,      oil  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  carrying  on  the  institute,  with 
vouchers  for  all  expenditure^  made,  accompanying  the  same  by 
an  affidavit  of  the  correctness  of  statements  made  and  of  accountfl 
presented, 
w^tto         §  3.  The  school  commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  hold 
Mhooi       ^^  institute  when  appointed  in  any  school  building  in  any  dis- 
*"*'**^*'*^    trict  under  such  commissioner's  jurisdiction  which  receives  public 
money  from  the  state,  without  expense  therefor  to  the  state 
beyond  a  reasonable  allowance  to  said    district    for    lighting, 
heating  and  janitor  service,  provided  always  that  due  and  proper 
care  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  school  building  left  in  the 
like  condition  as  found  as  regards  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
ctodogof       §  4.  All  schools  in  school  districts  and  parts  of  school  districts 
djjjjtog^      within  any  school  commissioner  district  wherein  an  institute  is 
hel^,  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city, 
or  certain  union  free  school  districts  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be  closed  daring  the  time  such  institute  shall  be  in  session.    The 
closing  of  a  school  within  Tie  school  commissioner  district  wherein 
an  institute  shall  be  held,  at  which  a  teacher  has  attended,  shall 
not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract  under  which  such  teacher 
was  employed.    In  union  free  school  districts  having  a  population 
of  more  than   five   thousand,  and  employing  a   superintendent 
whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  superrision  of  the  schools 
therein,  the  schools  may  be  closed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
Vacation     bourds  of  education   in  such  districts.    The  tnistees  of  everr 

for  teacher.  * 

sehc»ol  district  are  hereby  directed  to  give  the  teacher  or  teachers 
employed  by  them,  the  whole  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  attend- 
ing at  an  institute  or  institutes  held  as  hereinbefore  stated,  with- 
out deducting  anything  from  the  wages  of  such  teacher  or 
Attendance  tcachers  for  the  time  so  spent.    All  teachers  under  a  contract  to 

of  teachers 

under  con-  teach  in  any  school  commissioner  district  shall  attend  such  insti- 

tract. 

tute  so  held  for  that  district,  and  shall  receive  wages  for  such 
attendance. 
AUowance       §  5.  In  the  apportionment  of  public  school  money,  the  schools 

of  attend- 

jj^j^j^    thus  closing  in  any  school  term  shall  be  allowed  the  same  arerage 
SSSe^^     pupil  attendance  dunn*^  ^weVi  U\w«^  as  was  the  average  weekly 
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aggregate  during  the  week  previous  to  such  institute,  and  any 
school  continuing  its  sessions  in  violation  of  the  above  provision 
shall  not  be  allowed  any  public  money  based  upon  the  aggregate 
attendance  for  the  period  during  which  the  institute  was  held. 
Trustees  and  boards  of  education  in  such  school  districts  aJ^dgJgJJJg®* 
parts  of  school  districts  shall  report,  in  their  annual  reports  to  the^^duST 
school  commissioners,  the  number  of  days  and  the  dates  thereof 
on  which  a  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  their  districts  during 
the  school  year,  and  whether  schools  under  their  charge  were  or 
were  not  closed  during  such  days;  and  whenever  the  trustees' ^^gjj" 
report  shows  a  district  school  has  been  supported  for  the  full  time^e'di» 
required  by  law,  including  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher  orapportioa 

ment. 

teachers  in  their  employ  in  attendance  upon  such  institute,  and 
that  the  trustees  have  given  the  teacher  or  teachers  the  time  of 
such  absence,  and  have  not  deducted  anything  from  his  or  their 
wages  on  account  thereof,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
may  include  the  district  in  his  apportionment  of  the  state  school 
moneys,  and  direct  that  it  be  included  by  the  school  conunissioner 
or  commissioners  in  their  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  pro-ProTiK>. 
^ided,  always,  that  such  school  district  be  in  all  other  respects 
entitled  to  be  included  in  such  apportionment. 

§  G.  Willful    failure    on    the    part    of    a    teacher  1?o  attend  a  ^wiureoi 

^  teacher  U 

teachers'  institute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  sufficient?  cause  2^^.*" 
for  the  revocation  of  such  teacher's  license,  and  a  willful  failure 
on  the  part  of  trustees  to  close  their  schools  during  the  holding  J^jj^^^ 
of  an  instit»ute  as  required,  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  ^'gS)to. 
for  withholding  the  public  moneys  to  which  such  districts  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.    Any  person  under  contract  to  teach,  for  J^;^J«[J' 
the  term  in  which  an  institute  is  held,  in  a  school  in  any  commis-  *^*'"' 
sioner  district  is  required  to  attend  an  institute,  if  held  for  that 
district,  even  though  at  the  time  the  school  is  not  in  session,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  wages  for  such  attendance. 

§  7.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  J^SJSl 
to  the  order  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  school  commissioners,  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  certify  to  be  due  to  them  for  expenses  in  holding  a  teachere' 
institute;  and,  upon  the  like  warrant  and  certificate  to  pay  to 
the  order  of  any  persons  employed  by  the  superintendent  as  addi- 
tional instructors  to  conduct,  instruct,  teach  or  supervise  any 
BactL  teachers'  institute. 
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Annual  §  8.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  free 

™*-  school  fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  tiie  main- 

tenance of  teachers'  institutes. 

TITLE  XL 

Teachers'  Training  Classes. 

^JjJJJJ^       Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the 
iiuteiction  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  not  otherwise  appro- 
'  priated,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  out  of  the  free 
school  fund  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  iiistiiiction 
of  competent  persons  in  academies  and  union  schools,   in  the 
science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  under  a  course 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
DMiffnar         §  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instiiiction  shaU   designate 
•oademieB   ^^^  academies  and  union  schools  in  which  such  instruction  shall 
^        be  given,  distributing  them  among  the  school  commissioner  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  as  nearly  as  may  well  be,  having  reference 
to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each,  to  location  and  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  selected. 
ftySniwrn"      §  ^'   ^^^^J  academy   and   union  school   so  designated   shaJl 
instruct  a  class  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
'  scholars,  and  every  scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall  continue 
a^ndance  ^^d^''  insti'uction  uot  less  than  sixteen  weeks.       Whenever  it 
tortruction  shaU  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  any  pupil  attending  such  class  or  classes,  has 
been  prevented  from  attending  the  same  for  the  full  term  of  six- 
teen weeks,  or  has  attended  the  first  full  tenn,  but  not  the  full 
time  in  the  second  term,  during  any  one  year;  or  that  for  anv 
reason  satisfactory  to  such  superintendent,  said  class  or  classes 
have  not  been  held  for  the  full  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  such 
Allowance  superintendent  may  excuse  such  default  and  allow  to  the  tnistet^s 
of  the  academy  or  union  free  school  in  which  said  class  or  class^^s 
shall  have  been  instructed,  jiay  for  such  scholar  or  scholars  for  the 
time  actually  spent  in  attendance,  or  during  which  said  class  or 
classes  shall  have  been  under  instruction,  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  for  each  week's  instruction,  as  i>rovided  in  section  five  of 
a)ndition8  this  title.    The  superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
gopj^num-  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  rales 
and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given,  and 
shall,  in  his  discretion,  defV/^innine  th.e  number  of  cUunes  which 


bsr  of 
oliiww,  etc. 
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may  be  formed  in  any  one  year,  in  an  academy  op  union  sdiool, 
and  tlie  length  of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks  during  whicli  such 
instruction  may  be  given. 

§  4.  Instruction  eiiall  be  free  to  all  scliolars  admitted  to  suchj^™j 
classes,  and  who  have  continued  in  them  the  length  of  time 
required  by  the  third  section  of  this  title. 

§  5.  The  trustees  of  all  academies  and  union  schools  in  whicR  Paymenti 

to  trustee 

such  instruction  shall  be  given  shall  be  paid  from  the  appro- JjJJj****^ 
priations  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  title  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  for  each  week's  instruction  to  each  scholar  who  has 
attended  for  the  term  of  time  as  required  by  section  three  of 
this  title,  on  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent,  to  be  furnished 
to  the  comptroller. 

§  6.  The  appropriation  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  instnic- J^penMi 
tion  in  academies  and  union  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  aJSlSSto. 
of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  **°* 
shall  include,  the  due  inspection  and  supervision  of  such  instruo- 
tion  by    the    superintendent    of    public    instruction,    and    the 
expenses  of  such  insi)eotion  and  supervision  shall  be  paid  out  of 
said  appropriation  on  vouchers  certified  by  the  superintendent. 

§  7.  Each  class  organized  in  any  academy  or  union  school  vwtjtioa 
under  appointment  by  the  superintendent  for  instruction  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  school  commissioner  of  the 
district  in  which  such  academy  or  union  school  is  situated; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of   said   commissioner  to  advise  and  Duty  of 

school  001 

assist  the  principals  of  said  academies  or  union  schools  in  themiisioner 

<>rganization  and  management  of  said  classes,  and  at  the  close 

of  the  term  of  instruction  of  said  classes,  under  the  direction 

of  the  superintendent,  to  examine  the  students  in  such  classes, 

and  to  issue  teachers'  certificates  to  such  as  show  moral  character, 

fitness   and   scholastic   and    professional    qualifications,    worthy 

thereof. 

TITLE  XII. 

State  Scholarships  in  Cornell  University. 

Section  1.  The  several  departments  of  study  in  Cornell  uni-Depart- 

xneDtfl  opt 

versity  shall  be  open  to  applicants  for  admission  thereto  at  thetoappu- 
lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with  its  welfare  and  efficiency, 
and  withofut  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  occupation 
or  locality.    But^  with  a  view  to  equalize  its  advantages  to  all 
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i^»         parts  of  the  state,  the  institution  shall  receive  students  to  tli€ 
*^v^        number  of  one  each  year  from  each  assembly  district  in  thii 
state,  to  be   selected  as  hereinafter  provided,   and   shall  give 
them  instruction  in  any  or  in  all  the  prescribed   branches  of 
study  in  any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition 
fee  or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university, 
unless  such  incidental  charges  shall  have  been  made  to  com- 
pensate for  materials  consumed  by  said  students  or  for  damages 
needlessly  or  purposely  done  by  them  to  the  property  of  said 
university.    The  said  free  instruction  shall,  moreover,  be  accorded 
to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their  superior  ability,  and 
as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and  public 
Jggctton of  schools  of  this  state.    Said  ^students  shall  be  selected  as  the 
legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  until  othenrise 
ordered  as  follows: 
gj""^j|^      1.  A   competitive  examination,   under    the  direction   of    the 
*■■*•**•      department  of  public  instruction,  shall  be  held  at  the   county 
court-house  in  each  county  of  the  state,  upon  the  first  Saturday 
of  June,  in  each  year,  by  the  city  superintendents  and  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  county. 
JSSSnIp.     2.  None  but  pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of 
puoanta.     ^.^  months'  standing  in  the  common  schools  or  academies  of  the 
/state,  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  examinatioD, 
shall  be  eligible. 
for«^.       ^-  ^"^^  examinaton  shall  be  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be 
**^*^°^     designated  by  the  president  of  the  university.    Question  papen 
prepared  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  shall  be  used, 
and  the  examination  papers  handed  in  by  the  different  candidates 
shall  be  retained  by  the  examiners  and  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 
certMcjrt©      4.  The  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examinatioa 

of  Kbolar-  '  *■ 

S^  ^^^  make  and  file  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  certificate. 
in  which  they  shall  name  all  the  candidates  examined  and  specify 
the  order  of  their  excellence,  and  such  candidates  shall,  in  the 
order  of  their  excellence,  become  entitled  to  the  scholarships 
belonging  to  their  respective  counties. 

vacanciet,      5.  In  ease  anv  candidate  who  may  become  entitled  to  a  scholar 

bow  flUed.  " 

ship  shall  fail  to  claim  the  same,  or  shall  fail  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  at  such  university,  Qr  shall  die,  resign,  absent  him- 
self without  leave,  be  expelled  or,  for  any  other  reaaon,  shall 
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abandcm  hlB  right  to  or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before 
or  after  entering  thereupon,  then  the  candidate  certified  to  be 
next  entitled  in  the  same  county  shall  become  entitled  to  the 
same.  In  case  any  scholarship  belonging  to  any  county  shall 
not  be  claimed  by  any  candidate  resident  in  that  county,  the 
state  superintendent  may  fill  the  ^ame  by  appointing  thereto 
some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  other  county, 
after  notice  has  been  served  on  the  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioners of  schools  of  /said  county.  In  any  such  case^  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  shall  at  once  notify  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  that  ofSeer  shall  immediately  notify  the 
candidate  next  entitled  to  the  viaoant  scholarship  of  his  right 
to  the  same. 

6.  Any  state  student  who  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisf ac-  ^f!^^ 
tion  of  the  president  of  the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of  ^JJ^ 
absence,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  with  which  to  defray 

hifi  living  expenses  while  in  attendance^  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  president,  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be 
allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  the  commence- 
ment thereof  for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  said  universily. 

7.  In  certifying  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates^  preference 


shall  be  given  (where  other  qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  chil-  dAte^ 
dren  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations  shall  h^^MiSi* 
given  in  all  the  schools  having  pupils  eligible  thereto,  prior  to^**°^ 
tlie  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  published  once 
a  week,  for  three  weekfi,  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  each 
county  immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  such  examinations. 
The  cost  of  publishing  such  notices  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
such  examination  shall  be  a  charge  upon  each  county,  respectively, 
and  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof. 
The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  attend  to  Duty  of 

'^  *^  state  8Up«^ 

the  giving  and  publishing  of  the  notices  hereinbefore  provided  for.  intendent. 
He  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  examination  in  any 
county  may  be  held  at  some  other  time  and  place  than  that  above 
specified,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  held  as  directed  by  him.  He 
shall  keep  full  records  in  his  department  of  the  reports  of  the 
different  examiners^  showing  the  age,  post-office  address  and 
standing  of  each  candidate,  and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their 


■tudentB. 
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riglits  Tindep  this  act  He  shall  determme  any  controrersieB 
which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  He  is  hereby 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  aU  matters 
Sidrewric*^  connection  with  the  filling  of  such  scholarships.  Students 
pSSi^on  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  scholarships  sliall,  in  common  with 
the  other  students  of  said  university,  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
examinations,  rules  and  requirements  of  the  board  of  trustees 
or  faculty  of  said  university,  except  as  herein  provided. 

TITLE  XIII. 

Common  School  and  Public  Libraries. 

Section  1.  So  much  of  the  school  library  money  as  shall  be 
r»eeded  for  that  purpose  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
cities  and  school  districts  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  may,  so  far  as  consistent  with  law,  make,  alter 
or  repeal  any  rules  that  he  may  deem  proper  for  regulating  the 
ex];)enditure  of  the  school  library  money  and  the  administration 
and  care  of  school  libraries  established  or  maintained  unda 
authority  of  this  act;  provided,  that  no  portion  of  the  school 
library  money  shall  be  expended  except  for  books  approved  by 
the  said  superintendent  Said  school  libraries  shall  consist  of 
reference  books  for  use  in  the  school-room,  suitable  supplementary 
reading  books  for  children,  or  books  relating  to  branches  of  study 
being  pursued  in  the  school  and  pedagogic  books  as  aids  to 
teachers.  And  no  city  or  school  district  shall  share  in  the  appor 
SJuo^*^  tionment  unless  it  shall  raise  and  use  for  the  same  piu*pose  an 
"^^*  equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources,  and  shall  also 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the 
Apportion-  care  of  such  libraries  and  otherwise.    Library  moneys  sliall  be 
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apportioned  to  the  school  districts  and  x>^ts  of  school  districts 
joint  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in  any  adjoining  county  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  therein  as  follows:  To  each  of  said 
districts  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  raised 
in  said  district  for  library  purposes,  either  by  tax  or  otherwise; 
and  if  the  aggregate  amount  so  raised  in  the  districts  within  the 
county,  shall  exceed  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  county,  the  said 
districtsL  respectively  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  such 
S^iSS?.  apportionment  pro  rata  to  tlie  total  amount  apportioned  to  the 
moMjm.  county.  All  school  libraiT  moneys  unapportioned  by  school  commia- 
eioners  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  county  treesoxers  shall  in 
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each  succeeding  year,  be  added  to  tlie  school  Mbrary  money  appor- 
tioned by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

§  2.  The  school  library  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  equipment  use.  etc,  cf 

school 

and  shall  be  kept  in  the  school  building  at  all  times,  and  shall  not^brary. 
be  used  as  a  circulating  library,  except  that,  so  far  as  the  rules 
fixed  by  the  state  superintendent  shall  allow,  teachers  and  school 
oHicers  or  pupils,  with  the  leave  of  the  librarian,  may  borrow 
from  said  library  any  book  not  needed  for  reference  in  the  school- 
room, but  such  persons  shall  not  borrow  more  than  one  volume 
a  I  ;i  time  and  shall  not  keep  the  same  more  than  two  weeks.  TheiibnuiML 
board  of  education  or  trustees  shall  appoint  a  teacher  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge  as  librarian,  who,  with  the  trustees, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper  care  of  the  books, 
anvl  shall  annually,  and  whenever  required,  make  feuch  reports 
concerning  the  library  as  the  state  superintendent  may  direct. 

§  3.  All  existing  provisions  of  law  and  rules  established  by  tJie^^j^ij 
6iJi>erintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  management  of  dis-^jJJfPP"" 
Iriet  libraries  shall  hold  good  as  to  the  management  of  school 
libraries  till  altered  by  or  in  pursuance  of  law. 

§  4.  Each  city  and  school  district  in  the  state  is  hereby  author- Tax. 
i/ed  to  raise  moneys  by  tax  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  school 
moneys  are  raised,  or  to  receive  moneys  by  gift  or  devise,  for  start- Qifts  and 

Q6V1B60. 

in^'  or  extending  or  caring  for  the  school  library. 

§  5.  Anj  board  of  education  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  Transfer  of 

l)OokSk  etc 

district,  or  any  duly  constituted  meeting  in  any  other  district,  isto  free  put 

'  "  "  ^  •f  'lie  libra- 

hcreby  authorized  to  give  any  or  all  of  its  books  or  other  library '^®"- 
I)r(iperty  to  any  township  or  other  free  public  library  under  state 
8ui>ervi8ion,  or  to  aid  in  establishing  such  free  public  library, 
I)rovided    it    is    free    to    the    i>eople    of    such    city    or    dis- 
trict.   A  receipt  from  the  officers  of  the  said  free  public  library,  Release  of 
and  an  approval  of  the  transfer  under  seal  by  the  regents  of  the*"^<>'^'*<* 
university,  shall  forever  thereafter  relieve  the  said  school  authori- 
ties of  further  responsibility  for  the  said  library  and  property  so 
transferred. 

^'  G.  Any  books  or  other  library  property  belonging  to  any  dis-PgJ>»c 
trict  library,  and  which  have  not  been  in  direct  charge  of  a^^^^fc. 
librarian  duly  appointed  within  one  year,  may  be  taken  and  shall Hb?a*?S*:^ 
thereafter  be  owned  by  any  public  library  under  state  supervision, 
which  has  received  from  the  regents  of  the  university  written 
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XiermissioB  to  collect  such  books  or  library  property,  and  to  admin- 
ister the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  provided,  tiiat  said 
boolis  or  other  library  property  shall  be  found  in  the  territory  for 
^bich  such  public  library  is  maintained,  as  defined  in  its  charter 
or  in  the  x>6rmis8ion  granted  by  the  regents;  and  further  provided 
that,  on  written  request  of  the  school  authorities,  any  dictionaries, 
cyclopedias  and  pedagogic  books  shall  be  placed  in  the  school 
library  of  the  district  to  which  such  books  originally  belong. 
gJJJjjjyof  Any  person,  association  or  corporation  having  possession  of  books 
tSSSS,^  ov  other  property  belonging  to  any  school,  district  or  other  public 
library,  except  books  regularly  boiTowed  and  charged  for  a  period 
not  yet  expired,  shall  deliver  the  same  within  one  month  from  the 
passage  of  this  law  to  the  legally  appointed  librarian  of  such 
library,  or  of  the  free  public  library,  duly  authorized  to  take  the 
same  as  provided  in  this  section,  and  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  this  provision  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

JJ^J^J*       §  7.  The  public  shall  not  be  entitled  to  use  any  library,  now  or 
we  of 

■ehool 
fibrarj. 


**'        hereafter  in  the  custody  of  the  school  authorities,  but  said  authori- 


ties may  appoint  three  trustees  who  shall  have  the  powers,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  trustees  of  public  libraries  incorporated  by 
the  regents,  and  thereafter  the  school  authorities  may  transfer  to 
the  custody. of  said  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating 
library  any  of  their  library  property  as  prorided  in  section  five. 
withhold-  §  g  Ti^e  g^ate  sui)erintendent  of  public  instrucrion  is  hereby 
SSSS?-^^  authorized  to  withhold  its  share  of  public  school  moneys  from  any 

tendent. 

city  or  district  which  uses  school  library  moneys  for  any  other 
p;iriK>9e  than  that  for  which  they  are  provided,  or  for  any  willful 
neglect  or  disobedience  of  the  law  or  tlie  rules  or  orders  of  said 
Sdperintendent  in  the  premises. 

TITLE  XIV. 

Appeals  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

J^g'o      Section  1.  Any  person  conceiving  hlmsdf  aggrieved  in  oonse* 
^^^^^'     quencc  of  any  decision  made: 

1.  By  any  school  district  meeting; 

2.  By  any  school  commissioner  or  school  oommisHioners  and 
ether  ofQcers,  in  forming  or  altering,  or  refusing  to  form  or  alter, 
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any  school  district,  op  in  refusing  to  apportion  any  school  moiEeys 
to  any  such  district  or  part  of  a  district; 

3.  By  a  supervisor  in  refusing  to  pay  any  such  moneys  to  any 
such  district; 

4.  By  the  trustees  of  any  district  in  paying  or  refusing  to  pay 
any  teacher,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  any  scholar  gratuitously  into 
any  school; 

Ti.  liy  any  trustees  of  any  school  library  concerning  such  library, 
or  the  books  thereiu,  or  the  use  of  such  books; 

6.  By  any  district  meeting  in  relation  to  the  library; 

7.  By  any"  other  olHcial  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other 
matter  under  this  act,  or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common 
schools,  may  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the 
same;  and  his  decision  shaU  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not §22?*°* 
subject  to  question  or  review  in  any  place  or  court  whatever. 

§  2.  The  superintendent,  in  reference  to  such  appeals,  shall  g^^^JJJ, 
have  power:  ^''**"- 

1.  To  regulate  the  practice  therein. 

2.  To  determine  whether  an  apiK*al  shall  stay  proceedings,  and 
prescribe  conditions  upon  which  it  shall  or  shaU  not  so  operate. 

3.  To  decline  to  entertain  or  to  dismiss  an  appeal,  when  it  shall 
appear  that  the  appellant  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  appealed 
from,  and  that  the  matter  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
concern,  and  that  the  j>erson  injuriously  affected  by  the  act  or 
decision  appealed  from  is  incomi)etent  to  appeal. 

4.  To  make  all  orders,  by  directing  the  levying  of  taxes  or 
otherwise,  which  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  proper  or  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  his  decision. 

§  3.  The  superintendent  shall  file,  arrange  in  the  order  of  time,  Record  oc 

Appeftls. 

and  keep  in  his  office,  so  that  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible, 

all  the  proceedings  on  every  appeal  to  him  under  this  title, 

including  his  decision  and  orders  founded  thereon;  and  copies ^Jjj^ 

of  all  such  papers  and  proceedings,  authenticated  by  liim  under  •^^~^' 

his  seal  of  ofSce,  shall  be  evidence  equally  with  the  originals. 

181 
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TITLE  lA. 

TITLE  XV. 
Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Of  lo88  of  school  moneys  aj)portioned ;  of  forfeiture  hy  school 
officers  by  7eason  of  neglect  to  sue  for  penalties  /  of  costs  in  suits 
which  viight  h<ji/ve  been  the  subjects  of  appeal  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction;  of  costs  in  suits,  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings other  than  appeals  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction , 

Jgjg^  Section  1.  Whenever  the  share  of  school  moneys  or  any  portion 

»^^'      thereof,  api>ortioned  to  any  town  or  school  district,  or  any  monej 

"^^       to  which  a  town  or  ^school  district  would  have  been  entitled,  shall 

be  lost,  in  consequence  of  any  willful  neglect  of  official  dutj 

by  any  school  commissioner,  town  clerk,  trustees  or  clerks  of 

Forfeiture,  school  districts,  the  officer  or  officers  guilty  of  such  neglect  ^shall 

forfeit  to  the  town,  or  school  district  so  losing  the  same,  the 

full  amount  of  such  loss  with  interest  thereon. 

Nejiectto       §  2.  ^VTierc  any  penalty  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  district, 

penalties,    qj.  ^f  h^q  schoolfl  of  any  school  district,  town,  sctool  commissioner 

district  or  county,  shall  be  incm-red,  and  the  officer  or  officers,  who6e 

duty  it  is  by  law  to  sue  for  the  same,  shall  willfully  and  unrea^s- 

ably  refuse  or  neglect  to  sue  for  the  same,  such  officer  or  officers 

Forfeiture,  ^i^^n  forfeit  the  amount  of  such  penalty  to  the  same  use,  and  it 

shall  be  the  duty  of  their  successor  or  successoi-s  in  office  to 

sue  for  the  same. 

^^t  §  3.  In  any  action  against  a  school  officer  or  officers,  including 

offlcM«       supervisoi"S  of  to\NTi8,  in  respect  to  their  duties  a*id  i>owei's  under 

iocludlng 

•uper-  this  act,  for  any  act  performed  by  virtue  of  or  under  the  color 
of  their  offices,  or  for  any  refusal  or  omission  to  pc^rfonn  any 
duty  enjoined  by  law,  and  wliich  miglit  have  been  tlie  subject  of 
an  appeal  to  the  superintendent,  no  costs  sluill«be  allowed  to  the 
plaintifif,  in  cases  where  the  court  shaU  certify  tluit  it  appeared 
on  the  trial  that  the  defendants  acted  in  good  faith.  Hut  this 
proviiiion  shall  not  extend  to  suits  for  i)enaltie8,  nor  to  suits  or 
procee<lings  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  superintendent. 
^gJJo?^^  §  ^-  Whenever  the  Inisteos  of  any  school  district,  or  any  school 
•***^'  district  officer  or  officers,  have  been  or  shall  be  instructed  by  a 
resolution  of  the  district,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  to 
defend  any  actVoii  'btovi^X,  \SL^\mjk&t  tkem,  or  to  bring  or  defend  an 
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action  or  proceeding  touching::  any  district  property  or  claim  of  tlie 
district,  or  involving  its  rights  or  intereets,  or  to  contmue  any  such, 
action  or  defense,  all  tlieir  costs  and  reasonable  expenses,  as  well ooet8 and 
Bs  all  costs  and  damages  adjudged  against  tliem,  shall  be  a  dis-  SSS?* 
triot  charge  and  shall  be  levied  by  tax.  If  the  amount  claimed  by 
them  be  disputed  by  a  district  meeting,  it  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
county  judge  of  any  county  in  which  the  district  or  any  part  of  it 
3s  situated. 

§  5.  Whenever  such  trustees  or  any  school  district  officer  shall  Actions 

without 

liave  brought  or  defended  any  such  action  or  proceeding,  without  tiir«jtJon 

of  diitziot* 

sjjj  such  resolution  of  the  district  meeting,  and  after  the  final 
deteimination  of  such  suit  or  proceeding,  shall  present  to  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  an  account,  in 
writing,  of  all  costs,  oharges  and  expenses  paid  by  him  or  them, 
with  the  items  thei'eof,  and  verified  by  his  or  theu'  oath,  or 
aflQrmation,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  such  meeting  shall 
so   direct,   it   shall   be    tlie  duty   of  the  trustees  to  cause  the  Tax  for 

c^stB  and 

same  to  be  assessed  upon  and  collected  of  the  taxable  expewei. 
property  of  said  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
taxes  are  by  law  a^ssessed  and  collected;  and,  when  so  collected, 
the  same  shall  be  paid  over,  by  an  order  upon  the  collector 
OJ*  treasurer  to  the  oflicer  or  officers  c*n titled  to  receive  the 
same;  but  this  provision  shall  not  extend  to  suits  for  penalties, proviao. 
nor  to  suits  or  proceedings  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instiaiction. 

§   6.  Whenever  an  officer  or   officers  mentioned  in  the  last^pjjjj^ 
preceding  section  of  this  title  shall  have  complied  with  the  pro-^®^*"' 
visions  of  said  section,  and  the  inhabitants  shall  have  refused  to 
direct  the  trustees  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  costs, 
charges  and  expensc^s  therein  niention(*d,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  or  them,  then  and  there,  to  give  notice  orally  and  publicly,  Notice  to 

*    be  given. 

that  he  will  appi-al  to  the  county  jud^e  of  the  county;  and  in 
case  of  his  disability  to  act  in  the  matter  by  reascm  of  being 
disqualified,  or  othei-wise,   then  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county  in  which   the  school-house  of  said    district   is   located, 
from  the  refusal  of  said  meeting  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  payment 
of  said  claim,  and  the  inhabitants  may,  then  and  there,  or  atAppoint- 
any  subsequent  district  meeting,  appoint  one  or  more  of  theJ^^^J^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests *^^®'^^* 
of  the  district  upon  said  appeal.      And  the  officer  or  officers 
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flerrioeof  before  mentioned  shall  thereupon,  within  ten  days,  cienre  unoD 

•opyof 

iSSrtowii  *^^  clerk  of  said  district  (or  if  there  be  no  .^uch  clerk,  npn 

^^*        the  town  clerk  of  the  town)  a  copy  of  the  aforeaaid  acconnt,  n 

sworn  to,  together  with  a  notice,  in  writing,  that  on  a  certain 

day  therein  specified  he  or  they  intend  to  present  such  account 

to  the  county  judge  or  to  the  district  attorney,  as  the  case  mar 

2S§S?**'   b^»  ^or  settlement       And  the  clerk  shall  record  siich   notice, 

together  with  the  copy  of  the  account,  and  the  same  shall  be 

subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of   the   districi. 

j^SSS^Q^  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by 

ffJ^^OT     ^^y   district  meeting  for  that  purpo^se,  to  api)ear   before  tlw 

attoroej.    county  judge  or  the  district  attorney,  as  the  case  may  be,  on 

the  day  mentioned  in  the  notice  aforesaid,  and  to  protect  the 

rights  of  the  district  upon  such  settlement;  and  the  expenaef 

Jjfj^^  incurred  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  shall  be  a  charge  npoD 

^aid  district,  and  the  trustees,  upon  i)resentation  of  the  account 

of  such  expenses,  with  the  proper  voucher  therefor,  may  leiy 

a  tax  therefor,  or  add  the  same  to  any  other  tax  to  be  leried 

by  them;  and  their  refusal  to  levy  said  tax  for  the  payment  <rf 

said  expenses,  shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superintendent 

of  public  instruction. 

g«^«         §  7.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  or  upon  due  proof  dt 

SudSeand  ^cnicc  of  the  uotice  and  copy  of  the  account,  the  county  judge 

tiS^upon.  ^all  examine  into  the  matter  and  hear  the  proofs  and  allegatiani 

preicnted  by  the  parties,  and  decide  by  order  whether  or  not  the 

account,  or  any  and  what  portion  thereof,  ought  justly  be  charjred 

upon  the  district,  with  costs  and  disbursements  to  such  ofBoer  or 

oo»*»-        oitlcers,  in  his  discretion,  which  costs  and  disbumements  shall  not 

exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  and  the  decision  of  the  coontj 

SpSySiSt  i°^^»^  shall  be  final;  but  no  portion  of  such  account  shall  be  lo 

ordered  to  be  paid  which  shall  appear  to  such  judge  to  have  arisen 

Evidence  of  from  the  wiUful  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  clahnant.    The 

oorrectDees 

of  aooouDt.  account  with  the  oath  of  the  party  claiming  the  same  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  thereof.    The  county  judge 

^SStot'    niay  adjourn  the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  as  justice  shAll  seem 

^"*^^'     to  recjuire. 

a^rdof  §  s.  Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  any  wAocl  district, 
ijilthin  thirty  days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  such  order  upon 
Ihem,  or  upon  the  district  clerk,  and  notice  thereof  to  them,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  ent^^  at  length  la 
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the  book  ef  record  of  said  district,  and  to  raise  the  amount  thereby 

directed  to  be  paid,  by  a  tax  upon  the  district,  to  be  by  them 

assessed  and  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  Toted  by  the 

difitiict 

ARTICLE  2. 

Chomges  in  textrbooJcs. 

Section  9.  The  boards  of  education,  or  such  bodies  as  perform  ^^d?ffi£- 
;he  functions  of  such  boards  in  the  several  cities,  villages  and  tS^^Sooto. 
inion  free  school  districts  of  this  state,  shall  have  power  and  it 
{hall  be  their  duty  to  adopt  and  designate  text-books  to  be  used 
n  the  schools  under  their  charge  in  their  respective  districts. 
Cii  the  common  school  districts  in  the  state  the  text- 
>ooks  to  be  used  in  the  schools  therein  shall  be  designated 
it  any  annual  school  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
egal  voters  present  and  roting  at  such  school  meeting. 

§  10.  When  a  text-book  shall  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  any  ^J^jJSj, 
>f  the  public  or  common  schools  in  this  state,  as  provided  in  the 
ainth  section  of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  supersede  the 
text-book  so  adopted  by  any  other  book  within  a  period  of  five 
^ears  from  the  time  of  such  adoption,  except  upon  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board  of  education,  or  of  such  body  as  performs  the 
function  of  such  board,  where  such  board  has  made  the  desig- 
nation, or  upon  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present 
cind  voting  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  any  conmion  school 
iistrict  ' 

§  11.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  P|wj^|^'5 

this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  i)enalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  p"*^'***^^- 

Qor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  violation,  to 

be  sued  for  by  any  taxpayer  of  the  school  district,  and  recovered 

before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  said  fine,  when  collected,  to  be 

paid  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  said  school 

Jistrict 

AKTICLE  3. 

Care  of  Code  of  Pvhlic  Instruction. 

%  12.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  each  school  district  are  hereby  Tnwteyi 

nade     the     custodians    of    the     code    of    public     instruction  ^'*'^^' 

belonging  to  such  school  district,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to 

sheir  successor  or  successors  in  office.    And  in  case  such  copy  of  Ropi^se- 

•^•^         ment  in 

jaid  code  shall  have  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  through  or  by^*~®' 
neans  of  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  trustee  or  trustees,  the 
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trustees  so  permitting  the  same  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  shall,  ii| 
their  own  expense,  procure  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of 
code  of  public  instruction  and  deliver  the  same  to  their  succ( 
OP  successors  in  office  in  lieu  of  the  copy  so  lost  or  destroyed. 
^■■•*^-         §  13.  Every  trustee  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
the  foregoing  section  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dolla 
This  penalty  shall  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town 
shall  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  library 

AKTICLE  4. 

Contracts  heiween  school  districts  and  hoards  of  education  in  citk 

g tract        §  J  4.  Whenever  any  school  district  adjoining  a  city  or  vill 
owi-     of  MX  thousand  inhabitants,  by  a  vote  of  a  major? rj  of  the  ni 
fled  voters  of  such  district,  shall  empower  the  trustees  ihi-n 
the  said  trustees  shall  enter  into  a  written  contract  with 
board  of  education  of  such  city  or  village,  whereby  all  the 
dren  of  such  district  may  be  entitled  to  be  taught  in  the  pul 
schools  of  such  city  or  village,  for  a  i)eriod  of  not  less  than 
Bfltootof    hundred  and  sixty  days  in  any  school  year,  upon  filing  a  copy 
ccooLtractgtLch  contract  duly  certified  by  the  trustees  of  such  school  distrid 
and  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  cityi 
village,  in  the  office  of  the  sui>erintendent  of  public  instmctitf 
such  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  a  competes 
teacher  for  such  period,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  Si 
tributive  distiict  quota  each  year,  during  which  such  contRW 
shall  be  continued. 
Jffw^y      §  15.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  so  contrac 
}SSud»,      ^S  with  any  school  district  shall  rei)ort  the  number  of  persoi 
of  school  age  in  such  district,  together  with  those  resident  in  th 
city  or  village  the  same  as  though  they  were  actual  residents  of  tli 
city  or  village,  and  shall  report  for  the  pupils  attending  the  cit 
or  village  schools  from  such  district  to  the  superintendent  ( 
public  instruction,  the  same  as  though  they  were  residents  of  sue 
city  or  village. 
JgJ»J         §   IG.  Tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  publ 
SKSbm   instruction  to  give  to  school  commissioners  such  directions  \ 
trSuftM.  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  required  and  proper  in  relation  to  tl 
reports  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  such  districts  to  scho 
commissioners. 
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AETIOLE  6. 

Memorandum  of  contracts  with  teachers. 

I  IT.  All  officers  or  boards  of  officers  who  shall  employ  ai^y^SftoK 
teacher  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  shall,  at^^^SSi* 
the  t5me  of  such  employment,  make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher, 
or  cause  to  be  made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing, 
signed  by  said  officer,  or  by  the  members  of  said  board,  or  by  some 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  board,  to  represent  them  iL  the 
premises,  in  which  the  detail  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  particularly  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  aufbunt 
of  (H)mpensation  and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation 
shall  be  due  and  payable  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge  or  other-Pro^<«>» 
wise  aflfect  the  term  of  employment  of  any  teacher  now  or  hereafter 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  nor  to  repeal  or  affect  any  pro- 
vision of  special  laws  concerning  the  employment  or  removal  of 
teachers  now  in  force  in  any  particular  locality. 

§  18.  The  pay  of  any  teacher  employed  ill  the  public  schools  ofgjrof 
this  state  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end^***"*^^ 
of  each  calendar  month  of  the  term  of  employment 

ARTICLE  G. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 
?  19.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  local  school  authoii^ProyMoM 

•^  ^      *^  for  inatmo* 

ties  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  publio^JiJf^ 
morey,  or  under  state  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

§  20.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  InTeaclisnito 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  who  has  not  passed  a™^<»** 
satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Free  instruction  in  drawing. 

§  21.  In  each   of   the  ^te   normal   schools   the   course   oftfflfta- 
study   shall    embrace   instruction    in    industrial    or    free-hand  J^hM? 
drawing.    IThe  board  of  education  In  each  city  in  this  state  *^^''^*°** 
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filiall  caude  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free- 
hand drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  schools  iind^ 
their  charge.    The  board  of  education  of  each  union  free  ^school 
district  shall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing  in    the  schools    under    their   charge,   unlefis 
excused  therefrom  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
i^^j^         §  22.  The  board  of  education,  or  other  body  having  sui)ervision 
•truJuon  in  ^^  ^^®  public  schools  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  district  in 
fcawSlJi^    this  state,  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  evenin;: 
schools  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  whenever  tLe 
city  authorities  in  any  city  or  the  qualified  electors  duly  con- 
vened in  any  union  free  school  district  shall  so  direct,  and  shall 
Power  to    make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.     In  addition 
gjjgjj.^    to  the  powers  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  authorities  of  any 
city,  or  upon  the  electors  of  any  union  free  school   district  in 
the  state,  such  authorities  and  such  electors  ^liall    also    hare 
power,  whenever  they  shall  think  it  advisable,   to   raise  such 
moneys  as  shall   be  nece^ary  to   carry  out  the   purposes    of 

this  act. 

ARTICLE  a 

Vocal  music  in  public  scJiooU. 
Freeta.  §  23.  In  cach  of  the  state  normal  schools  the  course  of  studv 

struotlon  in 

2255,  niay  embrace  instruction  in  vocal  music.  The  boards  of 
education  in  each  city,  and  in  each  imion  free  school  district 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  may  cause  free  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  vocal  music  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  provide  instruction 
in  vocal  music  in  all  teacher's'  institutes  held  throughout  the 

state. 

ARTICLE  9. 

Free  'kindergarten  in  cities  and  villages. 
grtabitoh-  §  24.  The  board  of  educaWon,  or  the  public  school 
JStenJaT' authorities  of  any  city  or  village  located  in  a  county  having  less 
Snhuefl.  than  one  million  inhabitants,  and  employing  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  free  kinder- 
Money  for  garten  schools.    The  money  for  the  support  of  such  schools  dial! 

■upport. 

be  raised  in  like  manner  as  for  the  support  of  the  other  public 

©f^SipSar  sch^^l®  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^r  village.    No  child  undar  the  age  of  four 

years  shall  be  admitted  to  these  schools,  and  the  local  school 

autlioritit^  are  hei^eby  empoAvered  to  fix  the  highest  age  limit 
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of  children  wlio  may  attend.    All  teaohens  employed  in  these  t**<*«* 
schools  ^all  be  licensed  in  the  same  manner  as  teachers  employed 
in  the  other  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
their  distributive  share  in  the  district  quotas.    The  attendance  Report  o« 

atteodADOii 

of  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  who  may  be  enrolled  in 
these  schools  shall  be  reported  separately,  and  shall  not  be 
counted  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 

AKTICLE  10. 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

§  25.  Boards    or    departments    of    education    of    cities    and  industrial 
villages,    and   of   union    free   schools  and  trustees    of     P^^U<^  ^SSiSSl 
school  districts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  department  or  departments  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge  for  industrial  training  and  for  teaching  and 
illustrating  the  manual  or  industrial   arts,    and   the    principles 
underlying  the  same;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  respecrively  PnrohMe 
authorized  to  purchase  and  use  such  material  and  apparatus,  ^^d^'^i^^'in. 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  shops,  and  to  employ  such  instruc-  JJJJ*'***^ 
tor  or  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  other  teachers  in  said  schools, 
as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  iMX)per  when- 
ever the  authorities  or  electors  respectively  now  authoriaed  by 
law  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  shall  make 
IHX)vision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  departments. 

§  26.  All  authorities  and  electors,  respectively,  now   author- ^S^Jj^ 
ized  by  law  to  levy  and  raise  taxes  for  school  purj)08es,  are  hereby  Satate!?* 
authorized  to  levy  and  i-aise  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  anyJS?SoDt. 
amount  or  amounts  which  they  are  now,  respectively,  in  any  city, 
village  or  district,  authorized  by  law  to  raise  for  school  purposes, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  the 
necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  such  industrial  depart- 
ments as  aforesaid. 

§  27.  The  state  normal  and  training  schools  which  are  or  here-  induaWai 

training  in 

after  may  be  established  in  this  state,  hereby  are  and  shall  be^gj^JJ 
required  to  include  in  their  courses  of  instruction  the  principles 
underlying  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  also  the  practical 
training  in  the  same,  to  such  an  extent,  as  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may  prescx-ibe,  and  to  such  further  extent  as 
the  local  boards,  respectively,  of  said  normal  and  training  schools 
may  prescribe. 
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AKTICLE  IL 

Schools  for  colored  children. 

§  £8.  The  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  incorporatei 
viL'apx?,  the  schools  of  which  arc  or  shall  be  organized  under  tilfe 
eight  of  this  act,  or  under  special  act,  may,  when  they  shall  de«a 
it  eii>edient,  establish  a  separate  school  or  separate  schools  foi 
the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of  African  descent,  resident 
Btowmip^  therein,  and  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  OTth 
school  or  schools  shall  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  school  or  schools  supported  therein  for 
white  children,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  anJ 
regulations,  and  be  furnished  with  facilities  for  instruction  eqiiil 
t J  those  furnished  to  the  white  schools  therein. 

§  2\\  The  trustees  of  anv  union  school  district,  or  of  anv  scImW 

'  a^  '  ^ 

district  organized  under  a  8i)ecial  act,  may,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  any  district  slmll  so  determine,  by  resolution,  at  any  annual 
meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  establish 
a  separate  school  or  separate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such 
colored  children  resident  therein,  and  such  schools  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner  and  receive  the  same  care,  and  be 
furnished  with  the  same  facilities  for  instruction,  as  the  white 
schools  therein. 

§  30.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  any  of  such  schooh 
who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  be  legally  qualified. 

§  31.  The  colored  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  now  existin*: 
and  in  operation,  shall  heivafter  be  classed  and  Icnown  and  be 
continued  as  ward  schools,  and  primaries,  with  their  present 
teachers,  unless  such  teachers  are  removed  in  the  manner  provided 
22^!^^**  by  law,  and  such  schools  shall  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
"**"*•  ment  of  the  school  officers  of  the  respective  wards  in  which  they 
are  located  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
ward  schools,  and  shall  be  open  for  the  education  of  pupils  for 

whom  admission  is  sought,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

• 

ARTICLE  12. 
Orphan  sehooU. 
toSSJi-      §  ^^-  "^^  schools  of  the  several  incorporated  orphan  Mjlnrn 
S^JSSSS     societies  In  this  state,  other  than  those  in  the  city  of  Xew  Tort 
shall  participate  m  tive  distribution  of  the  school  moneys  in  the 


Qualiflca- 
doDs  of 
teachers. 

Colored 
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flame  maimer  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber 
of  children  educated  therein,  as  the  common  schools  in  their 
respective  cities  or  districts.    The  schools  of  said  societies  shall  JlJISi?"* 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  common  schools  in"**^' 
such  cities  or  districts,  but  shall  remain  under*  the  immediate 
management  and  direction  of  the  said  societies  as  heretofore. 

AKTICLE  13. 

Indian  schools. 

§  33.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  charged  ^SrSJ. 
with  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  children  ^jj in? 
in  the  st^ate.    He  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  the  condition  of  ^^^ 
the  various  bands  in  the  state  in  resi)ect  to  education;  he  shall 
establish  schools  in    such   places,  and   of   such   character   and 
description  as  he  shall  deem  necessary;  he  shall  employ  sui)er- 
Intendents  for  such  schools,  and  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  comptroller  and  secretary  of  state,  cause  to  be  erected,  where 
necessary,  convenient  buildings  for  their  accommodation. 

§  34.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  theo<M)per». 

tion  of 

said  sui)erintendent  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  iwu«» 
all  the  several  bands  of  Indians,  and  for  this  purpose,  shall  visit, 
by  himself  or  his  authorized  representative,  all  the  reservations 
where  they  reside,  lay  tbe  matter  before  them  in  public  assem- 
bly, inviting  them  to  assist  either  by  appropriating  their  public 
moneys  to  this  object,  or  by  setting  apart  lands  and  erecting  suit- 
able buildings,  or  by  furnishing  labor  or  materials  for  such  build- 
ings, or  in  any  other  way  which  he  or  they  may  suggest  as  most 
effectual  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

§  35.  In  any  contract  which  may  be  entered  into  with  saidJlJjg^ 
Indians,  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  any  land  for  school  grounds,  uSSi^ 
sites  or  buildings,  care  skall  be  taken  to  protect  the  title  of  the 
Indians  to  their  lands,  and  to  reserve  to  the  state  the  right  to 
remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  improvements  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  state. 

§  36.  The  Indian  children  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  ^oii^*  J^SSJta 
and  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  public  money  the  SoUiy. 
same    as  white    children.    The   superintendent   shall    cause   an 
annual  enumeration  of  said  Indian  children  to  be  made,  and  shall  Ennmenb. 

'  Mon  of 

see  that  the  public  money,  to  which  they  are  ratably  entitled,  is  c*'**^*'^^'* 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  education. 
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Anxm^,  §  37.  To  Carry  into  effect  the  provisione  of  this  title  the  legis- 

**«»•         lature  shall  annually  appropriate  the  sum  of  six  thousand  doUare 

out  of  the  revenues  of  the  common  school  fund,  to  be  paid  by  the 

treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  from  time  to  time, 

to  the  order  of  the  sui)erinten(lent  of  public  instruction. 

vou^       §  38.  The  superintendent  shall  take  and  file  in  his  office,  TOTichers 

Sp^di^'  and  receipts  for  all  the  expenditures  made  imder  this  act,  subject 

to  the  inspection  of  the  joint  committee  to  examine  the  accounts 

g^to  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer;  and  shall  annually  report  to  the 

legislature  all  his  doings,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 

him;  and  for  this  purpose  said  superintendent  may  require  full 

and  detailed  rejwris  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  from 

those  having  the  immediate  supervision  of  any  Indian  schools  in 

this  state. 

^go^n-     §  39.  For  the  support  of  the  Indian  schools,  already  establL^hed 

}}i!S^ff*^and   which  may  be  established,   the  superintendent   of   public 

instruction,  in  his  annual  general  apportionment  of   the  state 

school  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 

shall  make  an  equitable  apportionment,  as  prorided  by  section 

five  of  title  two  of  this  act;  and  the  moneys  which  shall  be  thus 

apportioned  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  upon  the  warrant  of 

the  superintendent,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller. 

AKTICLE  14. 

Deaf  and  dumh  and  hiind  institutions. 

SffiSu?  §  ^0-  ^^  ^^^  mstitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
tupwS.  •  dumb,  a»d  blind,  and  all  other  similar  institutions,  incorporated 
pubus  °    under  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  incorporated, 

shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 
'>^^o«       1.  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  expenditures  of 
tMideiiu     g3^(j|j  institution,  and  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  therein, 

respectively. 

2.  To  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected, 
the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the  lodgings  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  pupils. 

3.  To  ascertain  by  a  comparisooi  with  other  similar  institu- 
tiona,  whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  di/M^ipline 
can  be  made;  and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time, 
suitable  persons  to  visit  the  schoola 
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4.  To  suggest  to  the  directors  of  ^uch.  mstitutiona  and  to  the 
legislature  such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  exi)edient. 

5.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  all  the^^nji^ 
matters  before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  ^««*^^^ 
of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  respect  to  board  amd  lodging. 

§  41.  All  deaf  and  dumb  arsons  resident  in  this  state  and  Deaf  and 

dumb  per 

upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been  resident  ii^JJgJ' o{*^ 
this  ^tate  for  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  ^J^** 
or,  if  a  minor,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or,  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend,  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  shall  be  eligible 
to  appointment  as  state  pupils  in  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions of  this  state,  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such  pupils; 
and  all  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  similar  qualifications  sii^bnit] 
shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind  inp^raon*- 
the  city  of  New  York  or  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  as  follows:  All 
such     as     are     residents     of    the     counties     of    New     York, 
Kings,     Queens,     Suffolk,     Richmond,     Westchester,     Putnam 
and    Eockland,    shall    be    sent    to    the    institution    for    the* 
blind  in  the  city  of  New  York;  those  who  reside  in  other  counties 
of  the  state  shall  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Batavia.    All  such  appointments  with  the  exception  ofEj^ofj 
those  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  village  of  Batavia, *^^'^ 
shall  be  made  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon™^*** 
application,  and  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  par- 
ents or  guardian.s  of  the  applicants  are  able  to  bear  a  portion  of 
the  expense,  he  may  impose  conditions  whereby  some  proi)ortion- 
ate  share  of  expense  of  educating  and  clothing  such  pupils  shall 
be  paid  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  friends,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  the  superintendent  shall  designate,  which  condi- 
tions he  may  modify  from  time  to  time,  if  he  shall  deem  it  exi)e- 
dient  to  do  so. 

§  42.  Each  pupil  so  received  into  either  of  the  institutions  afore- s***l» 
*   *  ■  '  pttpiii 

said  shall  be  proivided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition;  and  the^*^® 
directors  of  the  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so  provided 
for,  the  sum  of  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  pay- 

ments, to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  pre- 
senting a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils 


pupils,  sa 
];of.et 
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trustees  so  permitting  the  same  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  shall,  a 
their  own  expense,  procure  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
code  of  public  instruction  and  deliver  the  same  to  their  successor 
OP  successors  in  office  in  lieu  of  the  copy  so  lost  or  destroyed. 
^■■•*^-  §  13.  Every  trustee  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  section  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
This  penalty  shall  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and 
shall  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  library. 

AKTICLE  4. 

Contracts  hettceen  school  dlsU^cts  and  hoards  of  education  in  cities. 

g tract        §  J  4.  Whenever  any  school  district  adjoining  a  city  or  village 
^ohu-     of  MX  th^'Usand  inhabitants,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  quali 
fled  voters  of  such  district,  shall  empower  the  trustees  ihrrc*of, 
the  said  trustees  shall  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the 
board  of  education  of  such  city  or  village,  whei'cby  all  the  cliil- 
dren  of  such  district  may  be  entitled  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schr-ols  of  such  city  or  village,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
gBtoetof    hundred  and  sixty  days  in  any  school  year,  upon  filing  a  copy  of 
€«ojLtractgtich  contract  duly  certified  by  the  trustees  of  such  school  district 
and  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  city  or 
village,  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
such  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  a  competent 
teacher  for  such  period,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dis- 
tributive district  quota  each  year,  during  which  such  ccmtract 
shall  be  continued. 
3^«^y      §  15.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  so  contract- 
^SStdM,      iJQg  with  any  school  district  shall  rei)ort  the  number  of  persons 
of  school  age  in  such  district,  together  with  those  resident  in  the 
city  or  village  the  s^inie  as  though  they  were  actual  residents  of  the 
city  or  village,  and  shall  report  for  the  pupils  attending  the  city 
or  village  schools  from  such  district  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instniction,  the  same  as  though  they  were  residents  of  such 
city  or  village. 
5g^^         §   IG.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
S2SS?M   instruction  to  give  to  school  commissioners  such  directions  as 
& SuiteSs.  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  required  and  proper  in  relation  to  the 
reports  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  such  districts  to  school 
commissioners. 
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AETIOLE  8. 

Memorandum  of  contracts  with  teachers. 

I  IT.  All  officers  or  boards  of  officers  who  shall  employ  anyJ^f«J«gj 
teacher  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  shaU,  at^^teSS&i 
the  time  of  snch  employment,  make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher, 
or  cause  to  be  made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing, 
signed  by  said  officer,  or  by  the  members  of  said  board,  or  by  some 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  board,  to  represent  them  iL  the 
premises,  in  which  the  detail  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  particularly  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  anlbunt 
of  (compensation  and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation 
shall  be  due  and  payable  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth. 
Vpwt  nothing  herein  containied  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge  or  other-Prottoo. 
wise  affect  the  term  of  employment  of  any  teacher  now  or  hereafter 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  nor  to  repeal  or  affect  any  pro- 
vision of  special  laws  concerning  the  employment  or  removal  of 
teachers  now  in  force  in  any  particular  locality. 

§  18.  The  pay  of  any  teacher  employed  ill  the  public  schools  ofgjrof 
this  state  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end^***"*^^ 
of  each  calendar  month  of  the  term  of  employment 

ARTICLE  G. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  jniblic  schools. 
?  19.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  local  school  authori-?royitoM 

•^  -^     -^  for  liifltm» 

ties  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  publiOp^^ 
morey,  or  under  state  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

§  20.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  inTeaclisnitc 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  who  has  not  passed  a™^<»*» 
satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Free  instruction  in  drawing. 

§  21.  In  eadi   of   the   state   normal   schools   the   course    of  Jp*7»l 
study   shall    embrace   instruction     in    industrial    op   free-hand  J^^JJiS' 
drawing.    IThe  board  of  education  in  each  city  in  this  state  *^^''^*°** 
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trustees  so  permitting  the  same  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  shall,  8 
their  own  expense,  procure  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
code  of  public  instruction  and  deliver  the  same  to  their  successor 
or  successors  in  office  in  lieu  of  the  copy  so  lost  or  destroyed. 
f^^^^-  §  13.  Ever}'  trustee  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  section  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollar?. 
This  penalty  shall  be  sued  for  by  the  sux)ervisor  of  the  town  and 
shall  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  library. 

AKTICLE  4. 

Contracts  hetween  school  districts  and  hoards  of  education  in  cities. 

g tract        §  J  4.  Whenever  any  school  district  adjoining  a  city  or  village 
owi-     of  f.ix  th^-usand  inhabitants,  by  a  vote  of  a  majocliy  of  the  quali 
fled  voters  of  such  district,  shall  empower  the  trustees  thiTcof, 
the  said  trustees  shall  enter  into  a  written  contract   with  the 
board  of  education  of  such  city  or  village,  whereby  all  ihe  chil- 
dren of  such  district  may  be  entitled  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  city  or  village,  for  a  period  of  not  less  tluin  one 
wreotof    hundred  and  sixty  days  in  any  school  year,  upon  filing  a  copy  of 
ccooLtractgtLch  contract  duly  certified  by  the  trustees  of  such  school  district 
and  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  city  or 
village,  in  the  office  of  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction, 
such  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  a  competent 
teacher  for  such  i>eriod,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dis- 
tributive district  quota  each  year,  during  which  suck  contract 
shall  be  continued. 
Jfe^^^y      §  15.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  so  contract- 
^S&dM,      iDg  with  any  school  district  shall  report  the  number  of  persons 
of  school  age  in  such  district,  together  with  those  resident  in  the 
city  or  village  the  same  as  though  they  were  actual  residents  of  the 
city  or  village,  and  shall  report  for  the  pupils  attending  the  city 
or  village  schools  from  such  district  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  same  as  though  they  were  residents  of  sach 
city  or  village. 
SSwto         §   10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
^Si'w   instruction  to  give  to  school  commissioners  such  directions  as 
trtouftMB.  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  required  and  proper  in  relation  to  the 
reports  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  sack  districts  to  school 
commissioners. 
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AETIOLE  8. 

Memorandum  of  contracts  with  teachers. 

I  IT.  All  officers  or  boards  of  officers  who  shall  employ  any^^f«Jg; 
teacher  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  shaU,  at^^^SJi, 
the  time  of  such  employment,  make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher, 
or  cause  to  be  made  and  delivered,  a  memorandum  in  writing, 
signed  by  said  officer,  or  by  the  members  of  said  board,  or  by  some 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  board,  to  represent  them  iL  the 
preimses,  in  which  the  detail  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  particularly  the  length  of  the  term  of  employment,  the  anlbunt 
of  (H)mpensation  and  the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation 
shall  be  due  and  payable  shall  be  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth. 
But  nothing  herein  containied  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge  or  other- pw>^<«>» 
wise  affect  the  term  of  employment  of  any  teacher  now  or  hereafter 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  nor  to  repeal  or  affect  any  pro- 
vision of  special  laws  concerning  the  employment  or  removal  of 
teachers  now  in  force  in  any  particular  locality. 

§  18.  The  pay  of  any  teacher  employed  ill  the  public  schools  of gjrof 
this  state  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end^***"*^^ 
of  each  calendar  month  of  the  term  of  employment 

ARTICLE  G. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  in  thepuhlic  schools. 

?  10.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  local  school  authoil-pwitoM 
ties  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  publiOp^^ 
uiorey,  or  under  state  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

§  20.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  inTeaclisrtu 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  who  has  not  passed  a™3on^ 
satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Free  instruction  in  drawing. 

§  21.  In  each   of   the  ^tate   normal   schools   the   course   of  JjJJfJJ^, 
study   shall    embrace   instruction     in    industrial    op    free-hand  ft^JjS^S' 
drawing.    IThe  board  of  education  in  each  city  in  this  state  *^^''^*°*' 
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filiall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free- 
hand drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  schools  under 
their  charge.    The  board  of  education  of  each  union  free  ^chool 
district  shall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing  in    the  schools    under    their  charge,  unless 
excused  therefrom  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instructioiL 
Jj»^         §  22.  The  board  of  education,  or  other  body  having  supervision 
•fcrScSon  In  ^^  the  pubUc  schools  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  district  iii 
toSrtolfi^    this  state,  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  evening 
schools  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  whenever  the 
city  authorities  in  any  city  or  the  qualified  electors  duly  con- 
vened in  any  union  free  school  district  shall  so  direct,  and  shall 
Power  to    make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.    In  addition 
giSSEL,    to  the  powers  now  conferred  by  law  upon  the  authorities  of  any 
city,  or  upon  the  electors  of  any  union  free  school  district  in 
the  state,  such  authorities  and  such  electors  ^hall    also    have 
power,  whenever  they  shall  think  it  advisable,  to  raise  such 
moneys  as  shall   be  nece^ry  to   carry  out  the   purposes    of 

this  act 

AKTICLE  a 

Vocal  music  in  public  sclvooU. 
Free  to-  ^       §  23.  In  oach  of  the  state  normal  schools  the  course  of  studv 

•traction  to 

^2J5j^       may    embrace    instruction    in    vocal    music.       The    boards  of 

education  in  each  city,  and  in  each  union  free  school  district 

inoor[)orated  under  the  law  s  of  this  state,  may  cause  free  iostnio- 

tion  to  be  given  in  vocal  music  in  the  schools  under  their  chai^. 

The  superintendent  of  public  insti-uction  may  provide  instruction 

in  vocal  music  in  all  teachers'  institutes  held  throughout  tiie 

state. 

ARTICLE  9. 

Ft€^  Icindergarten  m  cities  and  villages. 
grtabugh-  §  24.  The  board  of  educaition,  or  the  public  school 
JStento^' authorities  of  any  city  or  village  located  in  a  county  having  less 
Snmtos.  than  one  million  inhabitants,  and  employing  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  may  establL^h  and  maintain  one  or  more  free  kinder- 
Money  for   garten  schools.    The  money  for  the  support  of  such  sdiools  shall 

■upport. 

be  raised  in  like  manner  as  for  the  support  of  the  other  public 

©f^MpSSr  sch<^l®  ^^  the  city  or  village.    Ko  child  under  the  age  of  four 

years  shall  be  admitted  to  these  schools,  and  the  local  school 

authorities  are  hei^eby  empowered  to  fix  the  highest  age  limit 
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of  children  who  may  attend.  All  teaohere  employed  in  these  t**<*«* 
schools  ^all  be  licensed  in  the  same  manner  as  teachers  employed 
in  the  other  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
their  distributive  share  in  the  district  quotas.  The  attendance  Report  of 
of  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  who  may  be  enrolled  in 
these  schools  shall  be  reported  separately,  and  shall  not  be 
counted  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 

AKTICLE  10. 

Industrial  training  in  thepvhlic  schools, 
§  25.  Boards    or    departments    of    education    of    cities    and  indmcriAi 

training  de> 

villages,  and  of  union  free  schools  and  trustees  of  P^l>^^  JSS^SSL 
school  districts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  department  or  departments  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge  for  industrial  training  and  for  teaching  and 
illustrating  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  the  principles 
underlying  the  same;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  respectively  PnrehMe 

cf  nukteriAli 

authorized  to  purchase  and  use  such  material  and  apparatus,  ^^^^Jj^'jfin. 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  shops,  and  to  employ  such  instruc-  I^J*'***^ 
tor  or  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  other  teachers  in  said  schools, 
as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  iMX)per  when- 
ever the  authorities  or  electors  respectively  now  authoriaed  by 
law  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  shall  make 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  depai'tments. 

§  26.  All  authorities  and  electors,  respectively,  now   author- ^^buii. 
ized  by  law  to  IcA'y  and  raise  taxes  for  school  purx)08es,  are  hereby  SSStS?* 
authorized  to  levy  and  raise  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  anyJJSSent. 
amount  or  amounts  which  they  are  now,  respectively,  in  any  city, 
village  or  district,  authorized  by  law  to  raise  for  school  purposes^ 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  the 
necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  such  industrial  depart- 
ments as  aforesaid. 

§  27.  The  state  normal  and  training  schools  which  are  or  here-  induaWai 

training  in 

after  may  be  established  in  this  state,  hereby  are  and  shall  bej^^jj" 
required  to  include  in  their  courses  of  instruction  the  principles 
underlying  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  also  the  practical 
training  in  the  same,  to  such  an  extent,  as  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may  presc^-ibe,  and  to  such  furtlier  extent  as 
the  local  boards,  respectively,  of  said  normal  and  training  schools 
may  prescribe. 
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AKTICLE  11. 

Schools  for  colored  children. 

%  £8.  The  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  incorporated 
vil*ajro,  the  schools  of  which  arc  or  shall  be  organized  under  title 
eight  of  this  act,  or  under  special  act,  may,  when  they  shall  deem 
it  expedient,  establish  a  separate  school  or  separate  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of  African  descent,  resident 
therein,  and  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  such 
school  or  schools  shall  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  school  or  schools  supported  therein  for 
white  children,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  and  be  furnished  with  facilities  for  instruction  equal 
t J  those  furnished  to  the  white  schools  therein. 

§  2ti.  The  trustees  of  any  union  school  district,  or  of  any  school 
district  organized  under  a  si)ecial  act,  may,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  any  district  shall  so  determine,  by  resolution,  at  any  annual 
meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  establisk 
a  separate  school  or  sei)arate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such 
colored  children  resident  therein,  and  such  schools  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner  and  receive  the  same  care,  and  he 
furnished  with  the  same  facilities  for  instruction,  as  the  white 
schools  therein. 

§  30.  Xo  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  any  of  such,  schools 
who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  be  legally  qualified. 

5i  31.  The  colored  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  now  existing: 
and  in  operation,  shall  hereafter  be  classed  and  known  and  be 
continued  as  ward  schools,  and  primaries,  with  their  present 
teachers,  unless  such  teachers  are  removed  in  the  manner  providetl 
g2S!l^^^  by  law,  and  such  schools  shall  be  under  the  control  and  managi^ 
"**"'•  ment  of  the  school  officers  of  the  respective  wards  in  which  they 
are  located  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
ward  schools,  and  shall  be  open  for  the  education  of  pupils  for 
whom  admission  is  sought,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

AETIOLE  12. 
Orphan  sehooU, 
toSSJi-      §  ^^-  "^^  schools  of  the  several  incorporated  orphan  asyliun 
S^bSS     societies  In  this  state,  other  than  those  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
shall  participate  in  live  distribution  of  the  £N;ho61  moii^y^  in  the 
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same  maimer  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  educated  therein,  as  the  common  schools  in  their 
respective  cities  or  districts.    The  schools  of  said  societies  shall  ^^jgj^ 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  common  schools  in"**"' 
such  cities  or  districts,  but  shall  remain  undei>  the  immediate 
management  and  direction  of  the  said  societies  as  heretofore. 

AKTICLE  13. 

Indian  schools. 

§  33.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  charged  ^J.J^ 
with  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  children  ^^  i»l 
in  the  st^ate.    He  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  the  condition  of  ^^^ 
the  various  bands  in  the  state  in  re6i)ect  to  education;  he  shall 
establish  schools  in    such   places,  and   of   such   character   and 
description  as  he  diall  deem  necessary;  he  shall  employ  sui)er- 
intendents  for  such  schools,  and  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  comptroller  and  secretary  of  state,  cause  to  be  erected,  where 
necf?ssary,  convenient  buildings  for  their  accommodation. 

§  34.  In  the  discharge  of  ithe  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  theoo^pem. 

tiOD  of 

said  superintendent  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Indiana, 
all  the  several  bands  of  Indians,  and  for  this  purpose,  shall  visit, 
by  himself  or  his  authorized  representative,  all  the  reservations 
where  they  reside,  lay  ifhe  matter  before  them  in  public  assem- 
bly, inviting  them  to  assist  either  by  appropriating  their  pubUc 
moneys  to  this  object,  or  by  setting  apart  lands  and  erecting  suit- 
able buildings,  or  by  furnishing  labor  or  materials  for  such  build- 
ings, or  in  any  other  way  which  he  or  they  may  suggest  as  most 
effectual  for  the  promotion  of  this  object 

§  35.  In  any  contract  which  may  be  entered  into  with  said^J^JJ^ 
Indians,  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  any  land  for  school  groimds,  SSSa^ 
sites  or  buildings,  care  skall  be  taken  to  protect  the  title  of  the 
Indians  to  their  lands,  and  to  reserve  to  the  state  the  right  to 
remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  improvements  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  ■ 

§  36.  The  Indian  children  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  ^o^^'SSuSTto 
and  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  public  money  the  £SJ^. 
same    as  white    children.    The   superintendent   shall    cause   an 
annual  enumeration  of  said  Indian  children  to  be  made,  and  shall  Eniimerft> 

tiOD  of 

see  that  the  public  money,  to  which  they  are  ratably  entitled,  is  children. 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  education. 
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Aimiiai^^      §  37.  To  carry  into  effect  the  p^o^'isions  of  this  title  the  legis- 

**<»•         lature  shall  annually  appropriate  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollare 

out  of  the  revenues  of  the  common  school  fund,  to  be  paid  by  the 

treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  from  time  to  time, 

to  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

vou^       §  38.  The  supenntendent  shall  take  and  file  in  his  office,  vouchers 

Sp-*lld?^  and  receipts  for  all  the  expenditures  made  under  this  act,  subject 

tiires. 

to  the  inspection  of  the  joint  committee  to  examine  the  accounts 
jrtto  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer;  and  shall  annually  report  to  the 
legislature  all  his  doings,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  m 
him;  and  for  this  purpose  said  superintendent  may  require  full 
and  detailed  rejwrts  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  from 
those  having  the  immediate  supen-ision  of  any  Indian  schools  in 
this  state. 
^^^'  §  39.  For  the  support  of  the  Indian  schools,  already  established 
£^jj*^and  which  may  be  established,  the  supei-intendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  his  annual  general  apportionment  of  the  state 
school  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
shall  make  an  equitable  apportionment,  as  pro^^ded  by  section 
five  of  title  two  of  this  act;  and  the  moneys  which  shall  be  thus 
apportioned  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  ti^easury  ujwn  the  warrant  of 
the  superintendent,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller. 

AKTICLE  14. 
Deaf  and  dumh  and  lAind  institutio^is. 
J^g^       §  40.  All  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
SSpiin-  '  dumb,  amd  blind,  and  all  other  similar  institutions,  incorporated 
public       under  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  incorporated, 

tostmctloii. 

shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 
j^J^of       1.  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time,   into  the  expenditures  of 
tondent.     q^lq]^  institution,  and  the  s^^tems  of  instructioai  pursued  therein, 

respectively. 

2.  To  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected, 
the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the  lodgings  and  acconmioda- 
tions  of  Ww,  pupils. 

3.  To  ascertain  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institu- 
tions,  whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  di/u;ipline 
can  be  made;  and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time^ 
suitable  persons  to  visit  the  schoola 
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4.  To  suggest  to  the  directors  of  ^uch.  institutions  and  to  the 
legislature  such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient. 

5.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  all  the^jjji^ 
matters  before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  ^^k*****^ 
of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  respect  to  board  and  lodging. 

§  41.  All  deaf  and  dumb  persons  resident  in  this  state  and  Deaf  and 

dumb  per 

upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been  resident  i^gJSL^M 
this  jstate  for  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  ^^^*" 
or,  if  a  minor,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or,  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend,  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  shall  be  eligible 
to  appointment  as  state  pupils  in  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions of  this  state,  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such  pupils; 
and  all  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  similar  qualifications  Ei^nity 
shall  be  eligible  to  apjwintment  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind  inperaona" 
the  city  of  New  York  or  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  as  follows:  All 
such     as     are     residents     of    the     counties     of    New     York, 
Kings,     Queens,     Suffolk,     Richmond,     Westchester,     Putnam 
and    Eockland,    shall    be    sent    to    the    institution    for    the' 
blind  in  the  city  of  New  York;  those  who  reside  in  other  counties 
of  the  state  shall  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Batavia.    All  such  appointments  with  the  exception  of D^ofw 
those  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  *°^',J* 
shall  be  made  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon™®"*"" 
application,  and  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  the  applicants  are  able  to  bear  a  portion  of 
the  expense,  he  may  impose  conditions  whereby  some  projxyrtion- 
ate  share  of  expense  of  educating  and  clothing  such  pupils  shall 
be  paid  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  friends,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  the  superintendent  shall  designate,  which  condi- 
tions he  may  modify  from  time  to  time,  if  he  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  do  so. 

§  42.  Each  pupil  so  received  into  either  of  the  institutions  afore- st»tjj 

*  .  '  pupilB,  fU 

said  shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition;  and  the^"^**'*** 
directors  of  the  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so  provided 
for,  the  sum  of  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  pay- 

ments, to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller,  to  the  treajaurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  pre- 
senting a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupUa 
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attending  the  institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  verified  by  their 
oaths.  The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  ^uch  pupils  shall  be 
five  yeara;  but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in 
his  dijscretion,  extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  i)erlod  not 
exceeding  three  years.  The  pupils  i>rovided  for  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section  of  this  title  ^shall  be  designated  state  pupils; 
and  all  the  existing  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils 
now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply  to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 
§  43.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  make  such 
regulations  and  give  such  directions  to  parents  and  guai^lianfi^ 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  pupils  into  either  of  the  above- 
named  institutions,  as  will  prevent  pupils  entering  the  /aame  at 
irregular  i)eriods. 

AETICLE  16. 

Arbor  day. 

§  44.  The  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year 
shall  be  known  throughout  this  state  as  arbor  day. 

§  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  every  pablio 
school  in  this  state  to  assemble  the  scholars  in  their  chaise  on 
that  day  in  the  school  building,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  and  to  provide  for  and  conduct,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  city  superintendent  or  the  school  commissioner,  or 
other  chief  officers  having  the  general  ovemght  of  the  public 
schools  in  each  city  or  district,  such  exercises  as  shall  tend  to 
encourage  the  planting,  protection  and  preservation  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  such  results. 

§  4G.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have 
power  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  a  course  of  exercises  and 
instruction  in  the  subjects  hereinbefore  mentioned,  which  shall  be 
adopted  and  observ^ed  by  the  public  school  authorities  on  arbor 
day,  and  upon  receipt  of  copies  of  such  course,  sufficient  in  num- 
ber  to  supply  all  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  the  school 
commissioner  or  city  superintendent  aforesaid  shall  promptly  pro- 
vide each  of  the  schools  under  his  or  their  charge  with  a  copy,  and 
cause  it  to  be  observed. 

§  47.  The  legislature  shall  annually  make  an  appropriatioii  for 
carrying  out  the  jH^ovisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  recomBiaidatioii 
ot  the  superintendent  ol  pw\A\a  \sLttruction. 
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5  48.  The  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction,  so  soon  as  n^ajZg^^ 
be  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  under»ci«>oi  law. 
his  supervision  and  to  be  printed,  an  edition  *  1  this  statute,  with 
brief  annotations  embodying  such  if  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
The  state,  and  of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  as  are 
applicable  thereto,  and  such  comments,  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  and  to  furnish  to 
each  of  the  school  districts  of  the  state  one  copy  thereof,  and  the 
same  shall  be  deposited  with  the  trustee  or  trusitees,  and  kept  by 
him  or  them  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  as  provided  in  article 
three  of  this  title. 

5  40.  All  provisions  of  law  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  withF^^ing 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  saving  always  all 
rights  of  actiod  vested  under  such  prior  provisions,  and  proceed- 
ings commenced  for  the  assertion  thereof;  but  nothihg  herein  con- 
tained, unless  it  be  so  expressed,  shall  be  construed,  unless  by 
inevitable  implication,  to  revive  any  act  or  portion  of  an  act  here- 
tofore repealed;  nor  to  impair  or  in  any  maimer  aifect  or  change 
any  cpecial  law  touching  the  schools  or  school  system  of  any  city 
or  incorporated  village  of  the  state,  unless  the  same  is  so  stated 
l^ihlaact 

50.  Laws  -'spealed.  -  Of  the  laws  enumerated  in  the  scheduleLaw* 

repealed. 

hereto  annexed,  that  portion  specified  in  the  last  column  is 
repealed.  Such  repeal  shall  not  revive  a  law  repealed  by  any 
law  hereby  rq)ealed,  but  shall  include  all  laws  amendatory  of 
the*  law;;  hereby  repealed. 

§  51.  When  to  take  effect— This  chapter  shall  take  eSeot  on  Act, 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  effect. 

Schedule  of  Laws  Repealed. 

Laws  of  Chapter  Sections. 

1850 201 All. 

1866 71 All. 

186G 179 All. 

18W B55 All. 

1868 B85 Section  a 

1866 647 AIL 

1866 78 AIL 
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Schedule  of  Laws  Repealed — {Contmaied). 

Laws  of  Chapter 

1866 800 All. 

1867 84 All. 

18C7 40G AU. 

18G7 819 All. 

1871 329 All. 

1871 359 All. 

1871 740 All. 

1874 514 AU. 

1875 322 All. 

1875 5G7 All. 

1877 IGl All. 

1877 219 All. 

1877 413 All. 

1878 173 All. 

1878 174 All! 

1878 : 248 All. 

1879 134 All. 

1870 204 All. 

1879 396 All. 

1879 405 All. 

1880 9 All. 

1880 27 All. 

1880 210 ^ All. 

1880 527 All. 

1881 492 All. 

1881 528 All. 

1881 632 All. 

1882 115 All. 

1882 381 All. 

1883 75 All. 

1883 172 All. 

1883 250 All. 

1883 294 AIL 

1883 414 AIL 

1884 30 AIL 

1884 49 AIL 

1884 89 AIL 

1884 179 AIL 
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Schedule  of  Laws  Repealed — {Contirmed), 

LawB  of  Chapter  Sectkna. 

1884 248 AD. 

1884 413 All. 

1885 340 AH  except  §  12. 

1886 199 All. 

1880 292 All. 

18S0 591 ^VIL 

18SG 595 All. 

1880 615 All. 

1880 655 AIL 

1887 291 All. 

1887. 333 All. 

1887 334 AIL 

1887 335 All. 

1887 538 All. 

1887 540 AIL 

1887 592 AIL 

1887 672 AIL 

1888.. 27 AIL 

1888 196.. : AIL 

1888 209 AIL 

1888 331 AIL 

1888 334 AIL 

1888 533 AIL 

1889 90 AIL 

1889 245 AIL 

1889 328 AIL 

1889 333 AIL 

1890 73 AIL 

1890 74 AIL 

1890 170 AIL 

1890 175 AIL 

1890 431 AIL 

1890 524 AIL 

1890 526 AIL 

1890 534 AIL 

1890 548 AIL 

1892 673 All,  except  88  % 

10,  11  and  Ik 

1S3 
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Schedule  of  Laws  Repealed— (Concluded). 

Laws  of  Chapter 

1893 484 All. 

1893 485 All. 

1S93 500 All. 

1893 (530 All. 

1894 127 AIL 

1894 229 AIL 
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Chap-  671. 

AN  ACT  to  ppovlde  for  the  compulsory  education  of  children. 

Became  a  law  May  12,  1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Pasaed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly i  do  enact  asfoUowe : 

Section  1.  Short  title.— Tliis  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the 
compulsory  education  law. 

§  2.  Definitions. —  WTien  used  in  this  act,  the  term  school 
authorities  means  the  trustees  or  board  of  education  or  oor- 
pesponding  officers,  whether  one  or  more  and  by  whatever  name 
known,  of  a  city,  union  free  school  district,  common  school  dis- 
trict, or  school  district  created  by  special  law;  the  term  persons 
In  parental  relation  to  a  child,  includes  the  parents,  guardians 
or  other  persons,  whether  one  or  more,  lawfully  having  the  care^ 
custody  or  control  of  such  child.  A  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  required  by  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  a  child, 
to  attend  upon  lawful  instruction  at  a  school  or  elsewhere,  upon 
which  such  child  is  entitled  to  .attend,  is  lawfully  required  to 
attend  such  school  A  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  o( 
age,  w*ho  is  required  by  law  to  attend  upon  instruction,  and  is 
required  by  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  to 
attend  upon  lawful  instruction  at  school  or  elsewhere,  upon  which 
such  child  is  entitled  to  attend,  is  lawfully  required  to  attend 
upon  such  instruction,  and  if  not  required  by  the  persons  In 
parental  relation  to  such  child  to  attend  upon  any  instructloiii 
iM  lawfully  required  to  attend  a  public  school. 

§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction. —  Every  child 
betiB^'een  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon 
instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  the  common  school 
branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram* 
mar  and  geography  are  taught,  oir  upon  equivalent  InsitrifiASsi^ 
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by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  as  follows: 
Every  such  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  not 
regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  ser 
vice,  and  every  such  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annuaUy,  during 
the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following 
June,  as  the  public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such 
child  resides,  shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period.  Every 
child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  3'ears  of  age  in  proper  physical 
and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruc- 
tion during  such  period,  at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actual 
attendance,  which  shall  be  consecutive  except  for  holidays,  vaca- 
tions and  detentions  by  sickness,  which  holidays,  vacations  aud 
detentions  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  such  eighty  davs, 
and  such  child  shall,  in  addition  to  the  said  eighty  days,  attend 
ui)on  instruction  when  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in 
useful  employment  or  service.  If  any  such  child  shall 
80  attend  upon  instniction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public 
school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  substantial  Iv 
equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides; 
and  such  attendance  ^lall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each 
day  thereof,  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age  at  public 
schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  va cations 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  i>eriod  such 
attendance  is  required,  than  is -allowed  in  such  public  school  10 
children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such  attendance, 
not  amounting  to  iri'egular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowt:tl 
in  like  cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such,  public 
BchooL 

§  i.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children. —  Every 
person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and  (sixteen 
years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend 
school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so  attend  upon  instruction  or  shall 
give  notice  to  the  school  authorities  of  his  city  or  district  of  his 
inability  so  to  do.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent  ofFense  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
fng  fifty  dollars  or  \i^  \m^T\^ivnient  not  exceeding  thirty  days  or 
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bj  both,  ffuch  fine  and  imprisonment  Courts  of  special  sessions 
shall,  subject  to  remoral  as  provided  in  sections  fifty-seven  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction, in  the  first  instance,  to  hear,  try  and  determine  charges  of 
violations  of  this  section,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

§  5  Persons  employing  children  unlawfully  to  be  fined. —  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ 
.any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  in  any  busi- 
ness or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during 
which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides, 
are  in  session;  or  to  emjdoy  any  child  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employ- 
men^  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides,  or,  where  there  is 
no  superintendent,  by  such  other  oflftcer  as  the  school  authorities 
may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  has  complied  with  the 
law  relating  to  attendance  at  school  during  the  school  year 
between  September  and  July,  then  current;  and  any  person  who 
shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  tq  the  treasurer  of  the  city 
or  village  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  offense 
shall  occur,  a  i)enalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be 
added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district 
in  which  the  offense  occurred. 

§  6.  Teachers'  record  of  attendance. —  An  accurate  record  of 
the  attendance  of  all  children  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of  every  school,  showing  each  day 
by  the  year,  month,  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  week, 
such  attendance,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each  day  thereof; 
and  each  teacher  upon  whose  instruction  any  such  child  shall 
attend  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  shall  keep  a  like  record  of  su«!h 
attendance.  Such  records  shall,  at  all  times,  be  open  to  the  attend- 
ance oflQcers  or  other  persons  duly  authorized  by  the  school  author- 
ities of  the  city  or  district,  who  may  inspect  or  copy  the  same,  «ind 
every  such  teacher  shall  fully  answer  aU  inquiries  lawf uDy  made  by 
such  authorities^  inspectors  or  other  persons,  and  a  willful  negleot 
or  refusal  so  to  answer  any  such  inquiry  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

§  7.  Attendance  officers  in  cities  and  union  free  school  dis* 
tricts. —  The  school  authorities  of  eadi  city  and  union  free  sdiool 
district  shall  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attend* 
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ance  officers  of  such  city  or  district^  and  shall  fix  their  com- 
pensation; and  may  {H^escribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act^  and  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  perfonoanoe 
thereof;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  city  or  dto* 
trict,  if  there  b^  one,  shali  supervise  the  enforcement  of  thii 
act  within  said  city  or  district 

§  8.  Arrest  of  truants. —  The  attendance  officer  njay  arrest  with 
out  warrant  any  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age* 
found  away  from  his  home,  and  who  then  is  a  truant  from  tnstm& 
tion,  upon  which  he  is  lawfully  required  to  attend  within  the 
city  or  district  of  such  attendance  officer.  He  shall  forthwith 
deliver  a  child  so  arrested  either  to  the  custody  of  a  person 
in  parental  relation  to  the  child,  or  of  a  teacher  from  whom  such 
child  is  then  a  truant^  or,  in  case  of  habitual  and  incorrigible 
truants,  shall  bring  them  before  a  police  magistrate  for  conunit 
ment  by  him  to  a  truant  school  as  i^rovided  for  in  the  next 
nee!  ion.  The  attendance  officer  shall  promptly  rex)ort  such  arrest 
and  the  disposition  made  by  him  of  such  child,  to  thesdiool 
authorities  of  his  city  or  district  or  to  such  person  as  they  may  direct. 

§  9.  Truant  schools.— The  school  authorities  of  a  city  or  unioD 
free  school  district  may  establish  schools,  or  set  apart  separate 
rooms  in  public  school  buildings,  for  children  between  seven  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  habitual  truants  from  instructiOD 
which  they  are  lawfully  required  to  attend,  or  who  are  insub- 
ordinate or  disorderly  during  their  attendance  upon  such  instrue 
tion,  or  irregular  in  such  attendance.  Such  school  or  room  shall 
be  known  as  a  tniant  school;  but  no  pa^^on  convicted  of  crimes 
Of  misdemeanors,  other  than  tmancy,  shall  be  committed  thereta 
Such  authorities  may  provide  for  the  confinement,  maintenance 
and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  schools;  and  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  such  child,  and  the  persons  in  parental 
relation  to  such  child,  and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  heard, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such 
ohlld,  order  such  child  to  attend  such  school  or  to  be  confined 
and  maintained  therein  for  such  period  and  under  such  rulc-s 
and  regulations  as  such  authorities  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  or  may  order  such  child  to  be 
confined  and  maintained  during  such  period  in  any  private 
school,  orphans'  home  or  similar  institution  controlled  by  per 
sons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  persons  in  parental  vdtp 
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tion  to  such  child,  and  which  is  willing  and  able  to  receive,  comr 
fine  and  maintain  such  child,  upon  such  terms  as  to  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  authorities  and  such 
private  school,  orphans'  home  or  similar  institutioni.    If  the 
persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child  shall  not  consent  to 
either  such  order,  such  conduct  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  the  child  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
disorderly  person,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  if  the  child  was 
lawfully  required  to  attend  a  public  school,  the  child  shall  be 
sentenced  to  be  confined  and  maintained  in  such  truant  school 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  school  year;  or  if  such  child 
was  lawfully  required  to  attend  upon  instruction  otherwise  than 
at  a  public  school,  the  child  may  be  sentenced  to  be  confined 
and   maintained   for  the  balance  of  such  school  year,  in   such 
private  school,   orphans'   home  or  other  similar  institution,   if 
there  be  one,  controlled  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  which  is  willing 
and  able  to  receive,  confine  and  maintain  such  child  for  a  reason- 
able compensation,  which  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  city  or 
district    Such  confinement  shall  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement,  and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
of  such  child  to  the  institution  elsewhere,  upon  which  he  may 
be     lawfully     required  to     attend.      Ev«*y     child     suspended 
from  attendance  upon  instruction  by  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  fnmishing  such  instmction,  for  more  than  one  week,  shall 
be  required  to  attend  such  truant  school  daring  the  period 
of  such  suspension.    The  school  autliorities  of  any  city  or  school 
district,  not  having  a  truant  school,  may  contract  with  any  other 
city  or  district  or  county  having  a  truant  school,  for  the  con- 
finement, maintenance  and  instruction  therein  of  children  whom 
such  school  authorities  might  require  to  attend  a  truant  school, 
If  there  were  one  in  their  own  city  or  district    Industrial  train- 
ing shall  be  furnished  in  every  such  truant  schooL 

*§  10.  Withholding  the  State  moneys  by  State  superintendent 
— ^The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  withhold 
one-half  of  all  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  willfully  omits  and  refuses  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  due  notice,  so  often  and  so  long 
as  such  willful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in  his  judgment,  con- 

*  Am  amendea  bj  section  1,  chApter  968,  Laws  of  1895. 
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tinue;  but  whenever  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  com- 
plied with,  all  moneys  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  over  by  said 
State  superintendent  to  such  city  or  district  The  said  Bt;ite 
superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ 
such  assistants  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  properly  carry  thia 
act  into  effect  He  may  remove  such  assistants  from  time  to 
time  and  appoint  their  successors.  He  shall  fix  their  salaries, 
and  under  his  direction  such  assistants  shall  investiirate  the 
extent  to  which  this  act  is  complied  with  in  the  cities  and 
school  disti'icts  of  the  State,  and  make  such  reports,  and  itet- 
form  such  other  duties  as  the  said  superintendent  shall  deter- 
mine. Sucli  assistants  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  their  sala- 
ries!, their  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  tiie 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  to  be  audited  by  the  fc^tate 
superintendent  The  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thla  act,  including  payment  of  salaries,  expenses,  and  blanks,  to 
be  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  on  the  order  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

§  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hei*eby  rei)ejil(»d. 

§  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  eightin^n  hundred 
and  ninety-five. 

§  13.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  title  sixteen  of  the  '*  Con- 
solidated School  Law." 
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This  appendix  contains  portions  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State, 
relating  to  schools  and  the  duties  of  schoc^l  officers,  not  properly  forming 
a  part  of  the  *'  Consolidated  School  Law/*  a  linowledge  ot  which  is 
Important  and  necessary  on  the  part  of  school  district  officers,  and  to 
which  their  attention  and  examination  is  specially  called. 

It  also  contains  the  laws  relating  to  normal  schools,  and  the  rules 
of  practice  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  upon  appeals  and  of 
the  procedm*e  for  the  removal  of  school  officers  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Vaccination  of  School  Children. 

CHAP.  661. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  public  health,  constituting  chapter 

twenty-five  of  the  general  laws. 

Passed  May  0, 1808. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly  y  do  enact  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  XXV  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAWS. 

The  Public  Health  Law, 

Section  200.   No  chHd  or  person   not  vaccinated  slial   be  admitted  oryj^^jgi^i^ 
received  into  any  of  tbe  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  trustees  ortionuf 
other  officers  having  the  charge,  management  or  control  of  such  schools 'chopl 
shall  cause  this  provision  of  law  to  be  enforced.    They   may  adopt  a         ®°' 
resolution  excluding  such  children  and  persons  not  vaccinated  from  such 
school  imtil  vaccinated,  and  when  any  such  resolution  has  been  adopted, 
they  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  thereof,  by  posting  copies  of  the 
same  in  at  least  two  public  and  conspicuous  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
school  government,  and  shall  announce  therein  that  due  provision  has 
been  made,  specifying  it,  for  the  vaccination  of  any  child  or  person  of 
suitable  age  desiring  to  attend  the  school,  and  whose  parents  or  guardians 
are  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  them,  or  who  are,  by  reason  of 
poverty,  exempted  from  taxation  in  such  district. 

Sec.   201.  Such  trustees  or  board   may  appoint  a  competent  physician  Appoiut* 
and  fix  liis  compensation,  who  shall  ascertain  the  number  of  children  orm**  mf 
persons  in  a  sch<:K)l  district,  or  in  a  subdivision  of  a  city  school  govern- P'*>'*'****"* 
ment,  of  suitable  age  to  attend  the  common  schools,  who  have  not  been 
vaccinated   and  furnish   such  trustees  or  board  a  list  of  their   names. 
Every  such  physician  shall  provide  himself  with  good  and  reliable  vaccine 
virus  with  which  to  vaccinate  such  children  or  persons  as  such  trustees 
or    board    shall    direct,    and     give    certificates    of    vaccination    when 
required,  which  shall  be  evidence  that  the  child  or  person  to  whom  given 
has  been  vaccinated.    The  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect  tte 
provisions  of  this  and  tlie  preceding  section  shall  be  deemed  a  pjirt  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  such  school,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  schfH>l  expenses.     The  trustees  of  the  several  Tniiit#>es  to 
school    districts   of   the  state  shall    include   in   their  annual    report   th€  report 
number  of  vaccinated  and  uuvaccinated  children  of  school  age  in  their 
respective  districts. 
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Assessment  and   Taxation  —  Land  in   Forest   Preserve. 

CHAP.  395. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  game  law  and  to  repeal  chapter  thn?e  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -three,  entitled 
^^An  act  in  relation  to  the  forest  preserv^e  and  Adirondack  park, 
constituting  articles  six  and  seven  or  chapter  forty- three  of  the  j^a- 
eral  laws." 

Passed  April  25,  1895. 

The  People  of  tlie  State  of  New   York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  a^  follows : 

Forett  Section  270.  The  forest  preserve  shall  include  the  lands  now  owned  or  here- 

preaerre.  after  acquired  by  the  state  within  the  counties  of  Clinton,  except  the  towns  of 
Altona  and  Danneinora,  Delaware,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herki- 
mer, Lewis,  Oneida,  Siratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Washington,  Greene, 
Ulster  and  Sullivan  except : 

1.  Lands  within  the  limits  of  any  village  or  city;  and, 

2.  Lands  not  wild  lands,  acquired  by  the  state  on  foreclosure  of  mortgages 
made  to  the  commissioners  for  loaning  certain  moneys  of  the  United  Statei, 
usually  called  the  United  States  deposit  fund. 

Taxation  of  Sec.  274.  All  wild  or  forest  land  within  the  forest  preserve  shall  be  asseaaed 
forest  pre-  and  taxed  at  a  like  valuation  and  rate  as  similar  lands  of  individuals  within  the 
^^^^'  counties  where  situated.  On  or  before  August  first  in  every  year  the  aasesaon 
AMesson  of  the  town  within  which  the  lands  ko  1)elonging  to  the  state  are  situated  shall 
to  fltecopy  file  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller,  and  of  the  board  of  fisheries,  game  and 
mentrroU  ^<^r*?«t'  a  copy  of  the  assessment-roll  of  the  town  which,  in  addition  to  the 
with  00  np-  other  matter  now  recjuired  by  law,  shall  state  and  specify  whicli  and  how 
troller  and  much,  if  any,  of  the  lands  a^essed  are  forest  lands,  and  which  and  how  much, 
mi'^lon^™"^^  any,  are  lands  belonging  to  the  state;  such  statements  and  specifications  to 
What  as-  ^^  verified  by  the  oaths  of  a  majority  of  the  assessors.  The  cooiptroUer 
ie»8ment-  shall  thereupon  and  before  the  first  day  of  September  following,  and  after 
roll  shall  hearing  the  assessors  and  board  of  fisheries,  game  and  forest,  if  they  or  anf 
■^®-  of  them  so  desire,  correct  or  reduce  any  assessment  of  state  land  wtich  may 

troU(^  may  ^^  *"  ^^^  judgment  an  unfair  proportion  to  the  remaining  assessment  of  lanS 
correct  as-  within  the  town,  and  shall  in  other  respects  approve  the  assessment  and  commu- 
■muneat.    nicate  such  approval  to  the  assessors .    No  such  assessment  of  state  lands  shall  be 
valid  for  any  purpose  until  the  amount  of  assessment  is  approved  by  the  comp- 
troller, and  such  approval  attached  to  and  deposited  with  the  asseBsment-rdl 
of  the  town  and  therewith  delivered  by  the  assessor^  of  the  town  to  the  super- 
visors thereof  or  other  officer  authorized  to  receive  the  same  from  the  assea- 
Taz  for       ors.       No  tax  for  tho  erection  of  a  school-house  or  opening  of  a  road  shall  be 
mction  of  imposed  on  the  state  lands,  unless  such  erection  or  opening  shall  have  been 
J^ae.         ^r?t  approved  in  writing  by  the  board  of  fisheries,  game  and  forest.      I^ij- 
How  piy-    nient  of  the  lawful  and  just  amount  of  the  taxes  imposed  under  this  section  on 
meotB  of     lands  so  belonging  to  the  state  shall  in  every  year  be  made  by  the    treasurer 
taxM  to  be  of  the  state  on  the  certificate  of  the  comptroller  by  allowing  to  the  treasurer 
™**^  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated  a  credit  of  the  amount  of  such 

taxes  due  on  such  lands  payable  by  such  county  treasurer  in  such  year  to  the 
state  for  state  taxes;  but  no  fees  sha'l  be  allowed  bv  the  comptroller  to  the 
county  treasurers  in  adjusting  their  accounts  for  such  portion  of  the  state  tax 
E )  paid. 
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Stockholders  in  Banks  and  Banking  Associations. 

*  CHAP.  409. 

\N  ACT  to  revise  the  statutes  of  this  state  relating  to  bankg^ 

banking  and  trust  companies. 

Passed  July  1, 1882. 
TITLE  XII. 

Section  312.    Tht    ^stockholders   in   every   bank  or  banking  association  Stock. 
)rganized  under  the  authority  of  this  slate  or  of  the  L'uited  States,  s^^ll^^^^^^ 
3e  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  shares  of  stock  therein;  saidgtim^es 
jhares  shall  be   included  In  the  valuation  of  the  personal  property  of  where  bank 
uch  stockholders  In  the  assessment  of  taxes  at  the  place,  city,  town  or*"*°***** 
kvard  where  such  bank  or  banking  association  is  located,  and  not  else- 
kVhere,  whether  the  said  stockholders  reside  In  said  place,  city,  town  or 
jvard  or  not;  but  In  the  assessment  of  said  shares  each  stockholder  shall 
)e  allowed  all  the  deductions  and  exceptions  allowed  by  law  In  assessing 
:he  value  of  other  taxable  personal  property  owned  by  individual  citizens 
>f  this  stale,  and  the  assessment  and  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater 
rate  than  Is  made  or  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
.ndividual  citizens  of  this  state.      In  making  such  assessment  there  shall  Oeducttom 
ilso  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  such  shares  such  sum  as  in  the  same 
proportion  to  such  value  as  is  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
3ank  or  banking  association,  and  In  which  any  portion  of  their  capital  Is 
invested.   In   which   said   shares  are   held   to   the    whole  amount  of   the 
mpltal  stock  of  said  bank  or  banking  association.    Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  held  or  consti-ued  to  exempt  the  real  estate  of  banks  or 
3anklng  associations  from  either  state,  county  or  municipal  taxes,  but  the 
lame  shaU  be  subject  to  state,  cotmty,  mimlcipal   and   other  taxation  to 
the  same   extent   and    rate  and    in   the   same   manner   according  to   Ks 
ralue  as   other  real   estate  is  taxed     The  local   authorities   charged  by 
law  with  the  assessment  of  the  said  shares  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
they  have  completed  such  assessment,  give  written  notice  to  each  bank 
>r  banking  association  of  such  assessment  of  the  shares  of  Its  respective 
shareholders,  and  no  personal  or  other  notice  to  sueh  shareholders  of  such 
issessment  shall  be  necessary  for  the  piu*pose  of  this  act. 

Sec.  313.  There  shall  be  kept  at  aU  times  in  the  office  where  the  busl-  Lift  of 
less  of  each  bank  or  banking  association  organized  under  the  authority  {*<>5*^* 
)f  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  transacted,  a  full  andj^'fept 
jorrect  list  of  the  names  and  residences,  and  In  cities  the  residences  and 
street  number  thereof,  of  all  the  stockholders  therein  and  of  the  number 
5f  shares  held  by  each;  and  such  list  shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspection  of 
:he  officers  authorized  to  assess  taxes  during  the  business  hours  of  each 
lay  in  which  business  may  be  legally  transacted,  and  It  shall  be  the 
luty  of  the  managing  officer  or  officers  of  such  bank  or  banking  associa- 
tion to  furnish  to  the  officers  authorized  to  assess  taxes  in  the  town  or 
t\'ard  where  such  bank  or  banking  association  Is  located,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  such  officers,  and.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  or  before  the 
Irst  day  of  December  In  each  year,  a  list  of  the  names  and  residences 
5f  such  shareholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  together 
j^'ith  a  statement  of  the  nominal  capital  and  the  number  ot  shares  and 
par  value  of  shares  of  such  bank  or  banking  association,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate  owned  by  such  bank  or  banking 
issociation  and  in  which  any  portion  of  Its  capital  Is  Invested,  such  list 
md  statement  to  be  certified  under  oath  by  the  managing  officer  or 
officers  of  such  bank  or  banking  association,  and  the  names  of  the 
tiolders  of  such  shares  appearing  upon  such  list  shall  be  deemed  the 
lames  of  the  owners  of  sucli  shares  as  are  set  opposite  them  respectively 
lor  the  pm-poses  of  assessment  and  taxation,  as  provided  for  in  this 
!hapter. 

Sec.  314.  When  the  owner  of  stock  in  any  bank  or  banking  association  ijn,  ^jj^ 
)rganlzed  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States;  shall  notcoUected. 
•eside  at  the  same  place  where  the  bank  or  banking  association  is  located, 
he  collector  and  county  treasurer  shall,  respectively,     have     the     same 

*  Am  amended  bj  seotions  8,  3  and  4  of  chapter  714,  Laws  of  1888. 
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Assessment  and  Taxation  —  Land  in   Forest   Preserve. 

CHAP.  395. 

AN  ACT  to  ameud  the  game  law  and  to  repeal  chapter  thn.-e  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled 
"An  aot  in  relation  to  the  forest  preserve  and  Adirondack  park, 
constituting  articles  six  and  seven  or  chapter  forty- three  of  the  gen- 
eral laws." 

Passed  April  25,  1895. 

Tne  People  of  tlie  State  of  New   York^  rejrresented  ifi  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  e?iact  as  follows : 

Fore«t  Section  270.  The  forest  preserve  shall  include  the  lands  now  owned  or  here- 

P**"®"^     after  acquired  by  the  state  within  the  counties  of  Clinton,  except  the  towns  of 

Altona  and  Danneinora,  Dehiware,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton.  Hamilton,  Rerki- 

mer,  Lewis,  Oneida,  Siratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Washingt m,  Greene, 

Ulster  and  Sullivan  except : 

1.  Lands  within  the  limits  of  any  villajife  or  city;  and, 

2.  Lands  not  wild  lands,  acquired  by  the  state  on  foreclosure  of  mortj^ages 
made  to  the  commissioners  for  loaning  certain  moneys  of  the  United  States, 
usually  called  the  United  States  deposit  fund. 

Taxation  of  Sec.  274.  All  wild  or  forest  land  within  the  forest  preserve  shall  be  assessed 
forest  pre-  and  taxed  at  a  like  valuation  and  rate  as  similar  lands  of  individuals  within  the 
*^^^'  counties  where  situated .  On  or  before  August  first  in  every  year  the  assessors 
AMesson  of  the  town  within  which  the  lands  ho  belonging  to  the  state  are  situated  shall 
to  fliecopy  file  in  the  oftice  of  the  comptroller,  and  of  the  board  of  fisheries,  game  and 
mentrToH  forest,  a  copy  of  the  assessment-roll  of  the  town  which,  in  addition  to  the 
with  00  np-  Other  matter  now  required  by  law,  shall  state  and  specify  which  and  how 
troUer  and  much,  if  any,  of  the  lands  a^essed  are  forest  lands,  and  which  and  how  much, 
S^lon^™"  ^^  *^°y»  *^®  lands  belonging  to  the  state;  such  statements  and  specifications  to 
What  aa-  ^  verified  by  the  oaths  of  a  majority  of  the  assessors.  The  comptroller 
lefamen^  shaU  thereupon  and  before  the  first  day  of  S:^ptember  following,  and  after 
roll  shall  hearing  the  assessors  and  board  of  fisheries,  game  and  forest,  if  they  or  any 
■^•-  of  them  so  desire,  correct  or  reduce  any  assessment  of  state  land  which  may 

troUi^mav  ^^  "^  ^^  judgment  an  unfair  proportion  to  the  remaining  assessment  of  lanS 
correct  as-  within  the  town,  and  shall  in  other  respects  approve  the  assessment  and  comma- 
■eaiuneat.    nicate  such  approval  to  the  assessors .    No  such  assessment  of  state  lands  shall  be 
valid  for  any  purpose  until  the  amount  of  assessment  is  approved  by  the  comp- 
troller, and  such  approval  attached  to  and  deposited  with  the  assesBment-roU 
of  the  town  and  therewith  delivered  by  the  assessor'*  of  the  town  to  the  8upe^ 
visors  thereof  or  other  ofiicer  authorized  to  receive  the  same  from  the  asaeM- 
Taz  for       ors.       No  tax  for  tho  erection  of  a  school-house  or  opening  of  a  road  shall  be 
^<^n  of  imposed  on  the  state  lands,  unless  such  erection  or  opening  shall  have  been 
bouse.         ^rrt  approved  in  writing  by  the  board  of  fii^eries,  game  and  forest.      I^j- 
How  piy-    nient  of  tho  lawful  and  just  amount  of  the  taxes  impoised  under  this  section  on 
meDts  (if     lands  so  belonging  to  the  state  shall  in  everv  year  be  made  by  the    treasurer 
taxM  to  be  of  the  state  on  the  certificate  of  the  comptroller  by  allowing  to  the  treasurer 
™***®  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated  a  credit  of  the  amount  of  such 

taxes  due  on  such  lands  payable  by  such  county  treasurer  in  such  year  to  the 
state  for  state  taxes;  but  no  fees  sha*l  be  allowed  by  the  comptroller  to  the 
county  treasurers  in  adjusting  their  accounts  for  such  portion  of  the  state  tax 
s>  paid. 


ApPEiirDix.  U69 

Stockholders  in  Banks  and  Banking  Associations. 

*  CHAP.  409. 

AN  ACT  to  revise  the  statutes  of  this  state  relating  to  bankg^ 

banking  and  tiiist  companies. 

Passed  July  1, 1882. 
TITLE  XII. 

Section  312.    Tht    ^stockholders   in   every   bank  or  banking  association  Stock, 
organized  uuder  the  aiithDrity  of  tliis  state  or  of  the  I'nited  States,  shall ^*^2S^ 
be  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  shares  of  stock  therein;  saidgtuu^es 
shares  shall   be  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  personal  property  ofwh«rebank 
such  stockholders  In  the  assessment  of  taxes  at  the  place,  city,  town  or  *■  ^oc»x»d 
ward  where  such  bank  or  banking  association  is  locattnl,  and  not  else- 
where, whether  the  said  stockholders  reside  In  said  place,  city,  town  or 
ward  or  not;  but  in  the  assessment  of  said  shares  each  stockholder  shall 
be  allowed  all  the  deductions  and  exceptions  allowed  by  law  in  assessing 
the  value  of  other  taxable  personal  property  owned  by  individual  citizens 
of  this  stale,  and  the  assessment  and  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater 
rate  than  is  made  or  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individual  citizens  of  this  state.      In  making  such  assessment  there  shall  Oeduetiom 
also  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  such  shares  such  sum  as  in  the  same 
proportion  to  such  value  as  is  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
bank  or  banking  association,  and  in  which  any  portion  of  their  capital  is 
invested,   in   which  said   shares  are   held  to   the    whole  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  bank  or  banking  association.    Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  held  or  construed  to  exempt  tlie  real  estate  of  banks  or 
banking  associations  from  either  state,  coimty  or  municipal  taxes,  but  the 
same  shaU  be  subject  to  state,  coimty,  mimicipal   and   other  taxation  to 
the  same   extent   and   rate  and    in   the  same  manner   according   to   Ks 
value  as  other  real   estate  is  taxed     The  local   authorities   charged  by 
law  with  the  assessment  of  the  said  shares  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
they  have  completed  such  assessment,  give  written  notice  to  each  bank 
or  banking  association  of  such  assessment  of  the  shares  of  its  respective 
shareholders,  and  no  personal  or  other  notice  to  sueh  sliareholders  of  such 
assessment  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Sec.  313.  There  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  in  the  office  where  the  busl-  Lift  of 
ness  of  each  bank  or  banking  association  organized  under  the  Jinthority  Jt^jcJ^* 
of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  transacted,  a  full  andS^'^^rj*® 
correct  list  of  the  names  and  residences,  and  in  cities  the  residences  and 
street  number  thereof,  of  all  the  stockholders  therein  and  of  the  number 
of  shares  held  by  each;  and  such  list  shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspection  of 
the  officers  authorized  to  assess  taxes  during  the  business  hours  of  each 
day  in  which  business  may  be  legally  transacted,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  managing  officer  or  officers  of  such  bank  or  banking  a.ssocia- 
tion  to  furnish  to  the  officers  authorized  to  assess  taxes  In  the  town  or 
ward  where  such  bank  or  banking  association  is  located,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  such  officers,  and,  In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  a  list  of  the  names  and  residences 
of  such  shareholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  nominal  capital  and  the  number  of  shares  and 
par  value  of  shares  of  such  bank  or  banking  association,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate  owned  by  such  bank  or  banking 
association  and  In  which  any  portion  of  its  capital  is  Invested,  such  list 
and  statement  to  be  certified  imder  oath  by  the  managing  officer  or 
officers  of  such  bank  or  1)anking  association,  and  the  names  of  the 
holders  of  such  shares  appearing  upon  such  list  shall  be  deemed  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  sucli  shares  ;is  are  set  opposite  them  respectively 
for  the  purposes  of  assessment  and  taxation,  as  provided  for  in  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  314.  When  the  owner  of  stock  In  any  bank  or  banking  association  ipi^,  ^jj^ 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States;  shall  not oollectad. 
reside  at  the  same  place  where  the  bank  or  banking  association  is  located, 
the  collector  and  county  treasurer  shaU.  respectively,     have     the     same 

*  Ab  amended  bj  seotions  S,  3  and  4  of  chapter  714,  Laws  of  1888. 
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powers  as  to  collecting  the  tax  to  be  assessed  by  this  act  as  they  hav« 
by  law  when  the  person  assessed  has  removed  from  the  town,  ward  or 
county  in  which  tlie  assessment  was  made,  and  the  county  treasnretf, 
receiver  of  taxes  or  other  officer  authorized  to  receive  such  tux  from  the 
collector  may.  all  or  either  of  them,  have  an  action  to  c<»lleot  the  tax 
from  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  his,  her  or  their  shares  of  stock,  and  the 
tax  on  the  share  or  shares  of  said  stock  shall  be  and  remain  a  lien  thereon 
from  the  day  when  the  property  is  by  law  assessed,  till  the  payment  of 
said  tax,  and  if  transferred  after  stich  day,  the  transfer  shall  be  subject 
to  such  lieu.  The  county  treasiu*er,  receiver  of  taxes  or  other  officer 
authorized  to  receive  such  tax  on  default  or  neglect  to  pay  the  same, 
may  by  action  in  any  court  of  record  foreclose  said  constructive  and 
Btatutory  lien,  and  may  also  pursue  the  same  remedies  as  now  provided 
by  law  for  enforcing  payment  of  personal  taxes  against  residents. 

Sec.  315.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  taxes  to  be  assessed  nnder 
the  last  three  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  and  in  addition  to  any  other 
law  of  this  state  not  in  contlict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  imposition  of  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  bank  or  banking  association  and  the 
managing  officer  or  officers  thereof  to  retain  and  within  thirty  days  after 
declaring  the  same  to  pay  over  to  the  collector,  county  treasurer  or 
receiver  of  taxes  so  much  of  any  dividend  or  dividends  belonging  to  such 
stockholder  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  any  taxes  assessed  in  pursuance 
of  the  last  three  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  imless  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  such  officer  or  officers  that  such  taxes  have  been  paid  pre- 
viously by  the  shareholders. 

Sec.  318.  The  shareholders  of  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  corpora- 
tion doing  a  banking  business  under  the  general  banking  law  or  a  special 
charter  of  this  state  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  with  resr>ect  to  their 
shares  of  stock,  only  at  the  same  rate  and  place,  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  shareholders  of  national  banks  may  be  liable 
at  the  same  time  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  by  authority  of  the  state  of 
New  York;  provided,  however,  that  no  debts  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
such  assessment  of  any  persim  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  act.  which 
have  been  de<lucted  from  the  assessment  of  other  personal  proi)erty  of 
such  person;  and  in  making  application  for  such  deduction,  every  person 
making  the  application  shall  make  oath  that  he  has  not  applied  to  hare 
such  debts  deducted  from  any  other  assessment  against  him  and  that  DC 
such  deduction  has  been  made. 

Sec.  319.  It  is  herel>y  declared  that  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  the 
last  preceding  section  of  this  act  is  to  place  and  maintain  shareholders 
of  banks,  associations  and  corporations  aforesaid  upon  an  equality  in  the 
particular  in  this  act  referred  to,  with  the  shareholders  of  national  banks 
orcanized  under  the  act  of  congress,  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  a  national 
currency  secm*ed  by  a  pledge  of  I'nited  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for 
the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  approveil  June  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-fom*:"  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  hereof  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  320.  Every  individual  banker  doing  business  under  the  laws  of 
this  state  is  hereby  required  to  declare  upon  oath  before  the  assessor  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  such  banking  business,  and  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  sueb  capital  for  the  puriK>se  of  this  act.  and  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  shall  be  held  and  regarded  as  one  Individual  share 
In  such  banking  lousiness,  and  such  shares  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
personal  property.  If  such  banker  have  partners  he  shall  declare  upon 
oalh  before  the  assessor  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  of  them  in 
such  banking  busine.ss  ascertained  as  above  provided;  and  the  shares 
Kt>  held  by  any  partner  shall  be  included  in  the  valuation  of  his  taxable 
property  in  the  assessment  of  all  taxes  levied  in  the  town,  school  district 
or  ward  where  such  individual  banker  is  located,  and  not  elsewhere: 
and  such  individual  banker  shall  pay  the  same  and  make  the 
amount  so  paid  a  charge  in  his  accounts  with  such  partners;  and  If  such 
individual  bankers  have  no  partners,  he  shall  be  held  to  be  the  owner  of 
all  the  shares  in  such  business  of  banking,  and  the  same  shall  be  Included 
in  the  valuation  of  his  personal  property  In  the  assessment  of  all  taxes 
levied  in  the  town,  school  district  or  word  where  his  bank  li  kiCAted* 
and  not  elsewhere. 


Apfsndix.  1471 

Apportioning  Valuation  of  Railroads,  Telegjaph,  Telephone 

and  Pipe-line  Companies. 

OHAP.  694. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  railroad 
companies  in  school  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Passed  April  28,  1867. 

*  Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  assessors,  within  fifteen  days  Town  ••> 
after  the  completion  of  their  annual  assessment  list,  to  apportion  the  valua-  ■•^JlJ* 
tion  of  the  property  of  each  and  every  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone  and  pipe-  YA^tioD; 
line  company  as  appears  on  such  assessment  list,  among  the  several  school  the  prop-* 
districts  in  their  town,  in  which  any  portion  of  said  property  Is  situated, •''tyofrjO- 
giTinff  to  each  of  said  districts  their  proper  portion,  accoroing  to  the  proportion  ^ph^tSii 
that  the  value  of  said  property  in  each  of  such  districts  bears  to  the  value  of  phone,  and 
the  whole  thereof  in  said  town.  ,  pipe-itoa 

t  Sec.  2.  Such  apportionment  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  said  AppSrSoiH 
assessors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  shall  set  forth  the  number  of  each  district  ment  to  bo 
and  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  each  railroad,  telegraph,  <d  J^^taf 
telephone,  and  pipe-line  companies  apportioned  to  each  of  said  districts;  and  SJJ^^^ 
such  apportionment  shall  be  filed  with  the  town  clerk  by  said  assessors,  or  one  town 
of  them,  within  five  days  after  being  made;  and  the  amount  so  apportioned 
to  each  district  shall  be  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  each  of  said  companies, 
on  which  all  taxes  against  said  companies  in  and  for  said  districts  shall  be 
levied  and  assessed,  until  the  next  annual  assessment  and  a*  portionment. 

}Sec.  8.  In  case  the  assessors  shall  neglect  to  make  such  apportionment  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  on  the  application  of  the  trus-  ^^^ 
tees  or  board  of  education  of  any  district,  or  of  any  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone  tmem 
or  pipe-line  company,  to  make  such  apportionment  in  the  same  manner  and  negleet. 
with  the  like  effect  as  if  made  by  said  assessor.  fiv»w»  aIm* 

Sec.  4  Tlie  town  clerk  shall,  whenever  rea nested,  furnish  to  the  trustees  or  Jj^JJJ^jjJ* 
board  of  education  of  each  district,  a  certifiea  statement  of  the  amounts  appor-  cortliied 
tioned  to  such  district,  and  the  name  of  the  comnany  to  which  the  same  BtAtemont 

relates.  SoSSffito 

I  Sec.  5.  In  case  any  alteration  shall  be  made  in  any  school  district  affecting  trufltoas. 
the  property  of  anv  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone  or  pipe-line  company,  the  when 
officer  making  such  alteration  shall,  at  the  same  time,  determine  what  change  cbenfre  In 
in  the  valuation  of  said  property  in  such  district  would  be  just,  on  account  of  JjJJC^ 
the  alteration  of  district,  and  of  the  valuation  shall  be  accordingly  changed. 
Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Railroad  Companies  —  CoUection  of  Taxes. 

CHAP.  676. 

AN    ACT    to  facilitate   the   payment  of    school   taxes  by  railroad 

companies. 

Passed  July  25,  1881. 

1[  Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  collector  in  each  school  School 
district  in  this  state,  except  in  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings  JjJJtors  to 
and  Cattaraugus,  within  five  days  after  the  receipt  by  such  collector  g^l^J^^Bl 
of  any  and  every  tax  or  assessment-roll  of  his  district,  to  prepare  andtoroimtx 
deliver  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  district,  ortre—ursr 
the  greater  part  thereof,  is  situated,  a  statement  showing  the  name  of  each  tj^^^^j^ 
railroad  company  appearing  in  said  roll,  the  assessment  against  each  ofwotmoat 
^— ^— — — ^— •^— ^— ^— ^^^^— ^— — ^^--^— ^— .— ^.^— -.  agftlut 

•  At  amended  by  Mction  1 ,  chapter  4 1 4.  Laws  of  1884.  '•**'^**4^ 

t  At  amended  by  section  8.  chapter  4  4,  Laws  •  f  1884.  f^^*^^"* 

X  At  amended  bj  section  12.  chapter  840,  Laws  of  1896.  !Si°£SL 

I K  te—  Bee  f oflowlnf?  ch«pter .  dittrioti. 
Y  As  amended  by  sejtion  lichsptir  810,  Laws  nf  ISSS,  and  by  chapter  518,  Laws  of  188K. 
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said  companipfl  for  roal  nnd  personal  property  respectively,  and  the  tax 
OojDty  against  each  of  said  companies.  It  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  such 
Jjjjpjgie-  c<^^^^^  treasm-er.  immediately  after  the  receipt  by  him  of  such  statement 
Son  notify 'r^>ui  such  school  collector,  to  notify  the  ticket  a^ent  of  any  such  rail- 
SaUcket  road  company  assessed  for  taxes  at  the  station  nearest  to  the  otfice  of 
SS£»tt-  ®^^^  county  treasiu-er  personally  or  by  mail,  of  the  fact  that  such 
load  com-  statement  has  been  filed  with  him  by  such  collector,  at  the  same  time 
panj.  specifying  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  such  railroad  cumj^any. 

Sec.  2.  Any  railroad  company  heretofore  organized,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  organized,  under  the  laws  of  tills  state,  may  within  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  statement  by  such  county  treasurer,  pay  th»* 
amount  of  tax  so  levied  or  assesse<l  against  it  in  such  district  and  in  snoU 
statement  mentioned  and  contained  with  one  per  centum  fees  thereon,  to 
such  county  treasurer,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  receive 
such  amount  and  to  give  proper  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  any  railroad  company  sliall  fail  to  pay  such  tax  within 
said  thirty  days,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  treasurer  to  notify 
the  collector  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  delinquent  railroad  com 
pany  is  assessed  of  its  failure  to  pay  said  tax,  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
notice  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  collector  to  collect  such  unpaid  tax 
In  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  together  with  five  per  centum  fees 
thereon;  but  no  school  collector  shall  collect  by  distress  and  sale  any 
tax  levied  or  assessed  in  his  district  upon  the  property  of  any  railroad 
company  until  the  receipt  by  him  of  such  notice  from  the  county 
treasurer. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  amounts  of  tax  received  by  any  county  treasurer 
In  this  state,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  and  fn^m  railroad  ct>m- 
panles,  shall  be  by  such  county  treasurer  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  schcM»I 
district  for  or  on  account  of  which  the  same  was  levieil  or  assesse<l,  and 
on  demand  paid  over  to  the  school  collector  thereof,  and  the  one  p«T 
centum  fees  received  therewith  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of.  and  on 
demand  paid  to.  the  school  collector  of  such  school  district. 

Sec.   .").     Nothing   in   this  act   contained   shall   be   construe<l   to   hinder, 
prevent  or  prohibit  any  railroad  company  from  paying  its  school  tax  to 
the  school  collector  direct,  as  now  provided  by  law. 
Sec.  U    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Apportionment  of  Valuation  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 

Company. 

CHAP.  640. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  tJie  valuation  cf  the  property  of  tihe  piy*i- 
dent,  iiianiigersi  and  couiiKiny  of  the  Delaware  and  Huduon 
Canal  Compainy  m  F.ehcoI  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Passed  June  1,  1880. 

Section  1.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  assessors,  within  fifteen  days 

toappor'    after  the  coini)letion   of  their   annual   assessment  list,    to  apiwrtlon  the 
ttonTalu*-  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  president,  managers  and  company  of -tlje 
AmoDKMT-  r>claware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  as  appears  on  such  assessment 
eralBchool  list,  among  the  several  school  districts  In  their  town  In  which  any  poriiun 
dIfttrlctB.      of  said  property  is  situated,  giving  to  each  of  said  districts  their  proper 
p(»rtion,  accr>rding  to  the  proportion  that  the  value  of  said  property"  la 
each  of  such  districts  bears  to  the  value  of  the  whole  thereof  In  said 
town. 
^beln  Sec.  2.  Such  apportiounient  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  signed  by 

writing.      said  assessors,  or  a  majorit^^  of  them,  and  shall  set  forth  the  number  of 
each  district  and  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  presi- 
dent, managers  and  company  of  the  Delaware  and  Hndson  Canal  Com* 
VUtdwlth   piiny,  apportioned  to  each  of  said  districts;  and  such  apportiooment  shall 
iawB  c/crJr.  be  filed  with  the  town  clerk  by  said  assessors,  or  one  of  .hem,  TTlthln  fir* 
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days  after  being  made,  and  the  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  district 
shall  be  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  said  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  on  which  all  taxes  against  said  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  in  and  for  said  districts,  shall  be  levied  and  assessed  until  the 
nc»xt  annual  assessment   and   apportionment. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  the  assessors  shall  neglect  to  make  such  apportionment,  Fuperrlior 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  on  the  application  of  Jj^^jj 
the  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  any  district,  or  of  the  said  Delaware  ,.ase  of 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  to  make  such  apportionment,  in  the  same  neglect  by 
manner  and  with  like  effect  as  if  made  by  said  assessors.  aaaeaM^p. 

See.  4.  The  town  clerk  shall,  whenever  requested,  furnish  to  the  trustees  Certified 
or  board  of  education  of  each  district  a  certified  statement  of  the  amounts  Btatement 
apportioned  to  such  district,  and  the  name  of  the  company  to  which  thej^j^hed. 
same  relates.  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  The  town  clerk  shall,  whenever  requested,  once  each  year,  fur- certified 
nish  to  the  agent  of  the  said  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  and<»Pyjof  ">!► 
to  the^ trustees  or  board  of  education  of  each  school  district  to  which  ai^y^^^toDe 
portion     of     said     appropriation     belongs,     a     certified     copy     of     said  furntehed 
apportionment.  theoom- 

Sec.  0.  In  case  any  alteration  shall  be  made    in    any    school    ^^^trlct,  ^Jf'^'    ^ 
affecting  the  property  of  the  said  Delaware  and  Hudson  C^nnal  Company, i^JJJJto 
the  officer  making  such  alteration  shall  at  the  same  time  determine  what  made  In 
change  in  the  valuation  of  the  said  properly  in  such  district  would  he ^Jj*** <**•• 
just,  on  account  of  the  alteration  of  such  district,  and  the  valuation  shall  ^^ 
bo  accordingly  changed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exemptions  from  Taxation  —  Dwelling-house  and  Land  Owned 
by  Religious  Corporation,  when  Exempt. 

CHAP.  565,  LAWS  OF  1892. 

AX  ACT  to  amend  eection  four  of  title  one  of  chapter  thirteen  of 
part  first  of  the  revised  statutes,  relating  to  exemption  froan 
taxation. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  May,  13,  1892. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York^  represented  in  Senate 
arid  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  title  one  of  chapter  thirteen  of  part  first  of 
the  revised  statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  addi- 
tional subdivision  at  tlic  rnd  thereof  to  be  known  as  subdivision  eleven: 

11.  A  dwelling-house  owned  by  any  religious  corporation  and  the  land 
upon  which  the  same  stands,  while  and  duri  ng  only  the  time  adtually  used 
by  the  oflaclating  clergymen  of  such  religious  corporation  shall  be  exempt 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  but  not  more  than 
one  dwelling  actually  used  by  any  one  religious  corporation  shall  be  so 
exempt 
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Real  Property  of  Religious,  Charitable,  Educational  Corpora- 
tions and  Associations. 

CHAP.  498. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  tlie  exemption  of  the  real  property  of 
reliji;imis,  chaiitable  and  educational  corporations  and  associa- 
tiont)  fixwu  taxation. 

Appeoved  by  the  Governor  April  29,  18^3. 

Th^  PeopU  of  the  State  of  New    TorJc^  represented  in  SenaU 

and  Assembly f  do  ^ruict  as  follows  : 

Bxemption  Section  1.  The  real  property  of  a  corporation  or  association  orpanized 
^fjjl^^  exclusively  for  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  men  and  woraeii 
S^Q^^axa-  or  for  religious,  charitable,  missionary,  hospital,  educational,  patriotic. 
tion.  historical  or  cemetery  purposes,  or  for  two  or  more  of  such  purposes,  and 

used  exclusively  for  carrying  out  thereupon  one  or  more  of  such  puri>osfe 
pTOTlioaa  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  But  no  such  corporation  or  association 
toezemp-  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  exemption,  if  any  officer,  member  or 
tloM.  employe  thereof  shall  receive  or  may  be  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  any 

pecuniary  profit  from  the  operations  thereof,  except  reasonable  compen«t 
tion  for  services  in  affecting  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  or  as  pmpor 
beneficiaries  of  Its   strictly  charitable   purposes;  or   if   the  organization 
fliereof,   for  any  of  such  avowed   purposes,  be  a   guise  or  pretense  f«t 
directly  or  indirectly  making  any  other  pecuniary  profit  for  such  corpora- 
tion or  association  or  for  any  of  its  members  or  employes,  or  If  it  be  not  in 
good  faith  organized  or  conducted  exclusively  for  one  or  more  of  such 
Exemption  purposes.       The   real    property   of   any   sucli   corporation    or   association 
of  property  entitled  to  such  exemption    held  by  it  exclusively  for  one  or  more  of  such 
JJtuS  use.  pnrpos(»s,  and  from  which  no  rents,  profits  or  income  are  derived,  shall 
be  so  exempt,  though  not  in  actual  use  therefor,  by  reason  of  the  absi-nce 
of  suitable  buildings  or  improvements  thereon,  if  the  construction  of  sum 
buildings  or  improvements  is  in  progress,  or  is  in  gmxi  faith  coutemplntei] 
by  such  corporation  or  association.    The  real  property  of  any  sucli  cor- 
poration not  so  us(h1  exclusivelj'  for  carrying  out  thereupon  one  or  more 
of  such  purposes,  but  leased  or  otherwise  iised  for  other  purposes  sbsll 
Exemption  not  be  so  exempt;  but  if  a  portion  only  of  any  lot  or  building  of  any  such 
oflea^d     corporation  or  association  is  used  exclusively  for  carrying  out  thereiii)on 
prope.-ty.    ^^^  ^j.  y^^^y^a  of  such  purposes  of  any  such  corporation  or  association,  then 
such  lot  or  building  shall  be  so  exempt  only  to  the  extent  of  the  valu** 
of  the  portion  so  used,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  such  lot  or  bulIdlDf;^ 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such  remaining  portion  shall  be  siibject  to 
Ofppo-        taxation.    Property  held  by  an  officer  of  a  religious  denomination,  shall 
P^J^held   be  entitled  to  the  same  exemptions,  subject  to  the  same   conditions  and 
^T^Soua  ^xcoptions  as  property  h(^ld  by  a  religious  corporation, 
corpora-         Sec.  2.   This  act  shall  take  elTect  immediately, 
tion. 


Pay,  Bounty  and  Pension  Money  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and 

Real  Property  Purchased  Therewith. 

CODE  OF  CrVTL  PBOGEDUBE. 

Section  1393.  The  pay  and  bounty  of  a  non-commissioned  office, 
musician,  or  private,  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  Stait*: 
a  land  warrant,  pension,  or  other  reward,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  state,  for  military  or  naval  services;  a  sword,  honie, 
medal,  emblem,  or  device  of  any  kind,  presented  as  a  testimonial  t^ 
services  rendered  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States; 
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and  the  uniform,  arms,  and  equipments,  which  were  used  by  a  person  in 
that  service,  are  also  exempt  from  levy  and  sale,  by  virtue  of  an  execu- 
tion, and  from  seizinre  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  or  in  any  other  legal 
proceeding. 

NrvTK.— The  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  in  Tates  County  National  Bank  ▼.  Carpenter,  110 
S.  T.  650,  held  where  such  money  (pay  and  bounty,  land  warrant,  peoiions  or  other  reward) 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  purchase  of  property,  neoeaaary  or  conTenient  for  Uie  aupport  of 
the  pensioner  and  his  family,  such  property  m  made  exempt  by  the  above  section. 

A.—  By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  this  State,  all  property  exempted  by  law  from  execution  shall 
b;3  exempt  from  taxation. 


Holidays. 

CHAP.  677. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  construction  of  statutes  constituting 

chapter  one  of  the  genenil  laws.* 

Passed  May  18,  1802. 

Section  84.    The  term  holiday  includes  the  following  days  in  each  year: «^„. 
The  first  day  of  January,  Itnown  as  New  Year's  Day;  the  twelfth  day  of  Feb-  JJuSSft, 
ruary,  known  as  Lincoln's  Birthday;  the  twenty -second  day  of  February,      ""»■» 
known  as  Washington's  Birthday;  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  known  as  Memo- 
rial Day;  the  fourth  day  of  July,  known  as  Independence  Day;  the  first  Mon- 
day of  September,  known  as  Labor  Day;  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
known  as  Christmas  Day,  aud  if  either  of  such  days  is  Sunday,  the  next  day 
thereafter;  each  general  election  day  and  each  day  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States  or  by  the  governor  of  this  state  as  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving,  general  fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  general  religious  observ- 
ance.    The  term  half-holiday  includes  the  period  from  noon  to  midnight  of  Sffiinyf. 
each  Saturday  which  is  not  a  holiday.  uwuuay* 

*  Am  amended  by  section  1,  chapter  608,  Laws  of  1806. 

Nf>T«.— By  aection  6  <.f  tiUe  2,  chapter  558,  Laws  of  16M.  the  '*OonM  Idated  School  Law,"  all 
legal  holidaya  that  may  occur  during  the  terms  of  school  during  every  K.>hool  year,  of  IflO  days 
ofschool,  a  e  included  a»»  parts  of  sal  I  160  d%y8,  and  exclusive  of  Saturdays.  No  Saturday 
sh^l  be  counted  as  part  of  said  100  days  of  school,  and  no  school  shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal 
holiday.  ^ 


Actions  by  or  Against  Trustees  of  School  Districts. 

CODE  or  CIVIL  PBOCEDTJRE. 

Section  1920.  An  action  or  special  proceeding  may  be  maintained,  by 
the  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  school  district:  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  upon  a  con- 
tract lawfully  made  by  those  officers  or  their  predecessors.  In  their  official 
cnpadty;  to  enforce  a  liability  created,  or  a  duty  enjoined  by  law,  upon 
those  officers,  or  the  body  represented  by  them;  to  recover  a  penalty  or  a 
forfeiture  pivon  to  thoso  officers,  or  the  Ixnly  represented  by  them; 
or  to  recover  damages  for  an  Injiu-y  to  the  property  or  other  rights  oi 
those  officers,  or  the  bo<ly  rer)r<»sented  by  them;  although  the  cause  of 
action  accrued  before  the  conuiiencenient  of  their  term  of  office. 

Sec.  1927.  An  action  or  special  proceeding  may  be  maintained  npainst 
any  of  the  officers  specified  in  the  last  section  (1026),  upon  any  cause  of 
action,  which  accrues  ajrainst  them,  or  has  accrued  against  their  prede- 
cessors, or  upon  a  contract  made  by  their  predecessors  in  their  official 
capacity,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

(See.  also,  sections  1928,  1929  and  1930.) 

Section  1931  provides  that  an  execution  can  be  entered  upon  a  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  of  money  against  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  school 
district,  and  such  execution  may  be  issued  against  and  be  collected  out 
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of  the  property  of  such  ofBcors.  and  tho  sum  collected  must  be  allowed 
to  him  ou  the  sottlemeut  of  his  otticial  accounts,  except  as  otherwise 
specially  prescribed  by  law. 

Note.—  By  section  85,  article  7,  title  7  of  Oonsolldated  School  Law,  cnapter  556,  Laws  of  li»«.  it 
ia  provided,  *'  Whenever  anv  sum  or  suuis  of  money  payable  by  any  person  or  persons  named 
In  such  tax-list,  shall  not  bo  paJd  by  such  persou  or  persons,  vr  collected  by  such  warrwDt 
within  the  time  therein  limited,  or  the  time  limited  bv  any  renewal  of  such  warrant;  or  in  csm 
the  property  adseiUkHl  be  real  estate  brlnnging  to  an  incorporated  company,  and  no  goods  lt 
ohauels  can  lye  found  whereon  to  levy  the  tax,  the  trustee  or  trustees  may  sue  for  and  recorer 
the  same  in  their  name  of  office/* 

A.— See  sub.  17,  sectiou  14  of  article  1,  title  7  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  chapter  666.  Lavt 
of  1894,  relative  t  >  payment  of  judgments  obtained  in  actions  against  trustees  of  distru*tsf>T 
unpad  teachers'  wages;  also  sections  4  and  5  uf  article  1  of  title  is  of  the  Consolidated  Scha  1 
Law,  as  to  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in  actions  or  proceedings  brought  by  or  againrt 
trustees  of  districts. 


PENAL  CODE. 

Section  41k.   Misdomoanorg  In  relation  to  elections. 

6.  Knowingly  votes  or  offers  to  vote  at  any  election,  when  not  qualified 
therefor. 

18.  Willfully  makes  a  false  declaration  of  his  right  to  vote  at  a  nelyn- 
borhood  or  schoc>l  district  meeting,  after  his  right  to  vote  thereat  is 
challenged  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  4(5.  Attempting  to  prevent  officers  from  performing  duty. —  A  person 
"Who  attempts  by  means  of  any  threat  or  violence,  to  deter  or  prevent 
an  executive  officer  from  performing  any  duty  imposed  upon  such  officer 
by  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  47.  Resisting  officers.—  A  per.son  who  knowingly  resists  by  the  use 
of  force  or  violenct*.  any  executive  officer,  in  the  performance  of  hi* 
duty,  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  57.  Otficer  refusing  to  sun*euder  to  successor.—  A  pers<^n  who 
having  been  an  executive  or  administrative  olHcer.  wrongfully  refuses 
to  surrender  the  otficial  seal,  or  any  books  or  papers  apiKTtaining  to  his 
office,  upon  the  demand  of  his  lawful  successor,  is  guilty  uf  .i 
misdemeanor. 

Sec.  58.  Administrative  officers.— The  various  provisions  of  this  chapter 
which  relates  to  executive*  officers  apply  to  administrative  offlcors.  in  ibe 
game  manner  as  if  administrative  and  executive  officers  were  lK>th 
mentioned. 

Sec.  94.  Injury,  etc.,  to  public  record.— A  person  Avho,  Avillfully  and 
unlawfully  removes,  mutilates,  destroys,  conceals,  or  obliterates  a  n»oonl, 
map,  book,  paper,  document,  or  other  thing,  fileil  or  dei>osited  in  a 
public  office  or  with  any  public  officer  by  authority  of  law.  Is  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  a  fine  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both. 

Sec.  114.  Injury  to  records  and  misappropriation  by  ministerial 
officers.—  A  sheriff,  coroner,  clerk  of  a  com't,  constable  or  other  ministerial 
officer,  and  every  deputy  or  subordinate  of  any  ministerial  officer  who 
either: 

1.  Mutilates,  destroys,  conceals,  erases,  obliterates  or  falsifies  any  record 
or  paper  appertaining  to  his  office;  or 

2.  Fraudulently  appropriates  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  anoth»»r 
person,  or  secretes  with  intent  to  appropriate  to  such  use,  any  mouoy. 
evidence  of  debt  or  other  property  Intrusted  to  him  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  Is  guilty  of  feh)ny. 

Sec.  117.  Neglect  of  public  officers.— A  public  officer,  or  person  holdiuc 
a  public  trust  or  employment,  upon  whom  any  duty  is  enjoinod  by  law. 
who  willfully  neglects  to  perform  the  duty.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  448.  Disturbing  lawful  meetings.— A  person  who.  without  authority 
of  law.  willfully  disturbs  any  assembly  or  meeting  not  imlawful  in  its 
character,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

Sec.  470.  MIsapproi>rintion,  etc.,  and  falsification  of  accounts  by  public 
officers.—  A  public  oillcer.  or  a  deputy  or  clerk  of  any  such  officer,  and  any 
other  person  receiving  money  on  behalf  of,  or  for  account  of,  the  people 
of  this  state,  or  of  any  department  of  the  government  of  this  state,  or  of 
any  bureau  or  tunOL  created  by  law,  and  In  which  the  people  of  this  itate 
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are  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  or  for  or  on  accouiit  of  any  city, 
county,  village  or  town,  who 

1.  Appropriates  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  any  person  not  entitled 
thereto,  without  authority  of  law,  any  money  so  received  by  him  as  such 
officer,  clerls  or  deputy,  or  otherwise;  or 

2.  Knowingly  keeps  any  false  account,  or  makes  any  false  entry  or 
erasure  in  any  account  of,  or  relating  to,  any  money  so  received  by 
him;  or 

3.  Fraudulently  alters,  falsifies,  conceals,  destroys  or  obliterates  any 
such  account;  or, 

4.  Willfully  omits  or  refuses  to  pay  over  to  the  people  of  this  state,  or 
their  officer  or  agent  authorized  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  or  to  such 
city,  village,  county  or  town,  or  the  proper  officer  or  authority  empowered 
to  demand  and  receive  the  same,  any  money  received  by  him  as  such 
officer,  when  it  is  his  duty  Imposed  by  law,  to  pay  over  or  account  for 
the  same,  Is  guilty  of  felony. 

Sec.  471.  Other  violations  of  law.— An  officer  or  other  person  mentioned 
in  the  last  section,  who  willfully  disobeys  any  provision  of  law  regulating 
his  official  conduct,  lu  cases  other  thau  those  specified  in  that  section,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  473.  A  public  officer  or  school  officer,  who  is  authorized  to  sell  or 
lease  any  property,  or  to  make  any  contract  in  his  official  capacity,  or  to 
take  part  in  making  any  such  sale,  lease  or  contract,  who  voluntarily 
becomes  interested  individually  in  such  sale,  lease  or  contract,  directly 
or  indirectly,  except  in  cases  where  such  sale,  lease  or  contract,  or  pay- 
ment under  the  same,  is  subject  to  audit  or  approval  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  485.  Making  false  statement  in  reference  to  taxes.— A  person,  who 
in  making  any  statement,  oral  or  written,  which  is  required  or  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  made,  as  the  basis  of  imposing  any  tax  or  assessment, 
or  If  an  application  to  reduce  any  tax  or  assessment,  willfully  makes,  as 
to  any  material  matter,  any  statement  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  485a.  School  district  trustee  not  to  draw  draft  on  supervisor  in 
certain  cases. —  A  school  district  trustee  who  issues  an  order  or  draws  a 
draft  on  a  supervisor  or  collector  for  any  money,  unless  there  is  at  the 
time  sufficient  money  in  the  hands  of  such  supervisor  or  collector  belong- 
ing to  the  district  to  meet  such  order  or  draft,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  505.  Unlawfully  entering  building.— A  person  who,  under  circum- 
stances or  in  a  manner  not  amounting  to  a  burglary,  enters  a  building,  or 
any  part  thereof,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  a  larceny,  or  any 
malicious  mischief,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  515.  Other  cases  of  fofgery  in  third  degree.— A  person  who.  with 
intent  to  defraud  or  to  conceal  any  larceny  or  misappropriation  by  any 
person  of  any  money  or  property,  either 

1.  Alters,  erases,  obliterates,  or  destroys  an  account,  book  of  accounts, 
record,  or  writing,  belonging  to,  or  appertaining  to  the  business  of  a 
corporation,  association,  public  office,  or  officer,  partnership,  or 
individuals;  or 

2.  Makes  a  false  entry  in  any  such  account  or  book  of  accounts;  or 

3.  Willfully  omits  to  make  a  true  entry  of  any  material  particular  in  any 
such  account  or  book  of  accounts,  made,  written  or  kept  by  him  or  under 
his  direction,  is  guilty  of  forgery  in  the  third  degree. 
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Division  of  School  Commissioner  Districts  —  Erection  oil 

CHAP.  686. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  counties,  constituting  chapter  eighteen 

of  the  general  laws^ 

Passed  May  18,  1892. 
THE  COUNTY  LAW. 

Article  Eleven. —  Boards  of  Supervisors. 

QiMrtf  Section  12.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall: 

P^^y*  9.  Divide  any  school  commissioner's  district  within  the  county  which 

m^SvlS^  contains  more  than  two  hundred  school  districts  and  erect  therefrom  an 
SoSjdiTUle  additional  school  commissioner's  district  and  when  such  district  shall 
rtoolOjMii-  have  been  formed,  a  school  commissioner  for  the  district  shall  be  elected 
KjljSySr''    in  the  manuer  provided  by  law  for  tho  election  of  school  commissioners. 

morothan  -^— — 

ggi^  Plans  for  School  Buildings. 

CHAP.  676. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  plana  and  specifications  for  the  use  of  trus- 
tees in  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 

Passed  June  24,  1887. 

Fkinfor        Section  1.   The   state  superintendent  of   public  instruction   Is   hereby 

pobojrf         authorized  and   directed   to  prociu'e  architect's  plans  and  specifications 

■'™"*"f'    for  a  series  of  school  buildiuj^s,  to  cost  sums  ranging  from  six  bundn^ 

to  ten   thousand   dollars,   together   with   full   detail   working   plans   and 

Arnuige-     directions  for  tlie  erection  of  the  same.      After  procuring  said  plans  and 

JJjntof       specifications,  he  shall  accompany  the  same  with  blank  forms  for  builders' 

pi«»»«tc.    i^ontracts  and   with   suggestions    in    relation   to   the   preparation    of   the 

grounds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  building  with  regard   to   lighting, 

beating,    ventilating   and   the   health   and    convenience   of   teachers   and 

pupils,  and  then  publish    the    whole   in   convenient  form  for  distribution 

to  trustees  and  other  having  use  for  the  same. 

Sec.  2.   The  sum  of  two   thousand    five  hundred  dollars,   or  so   much 

for.      thereof  as  may   be  necessary,   payable  out  of  the  free  school   fund,  is 

hereby  appropriateil  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

CHAP.  428. 

AN  ACT  to  pro^ide  for  a  course  of  free  instruction  in  natural 
history,  aud  making  au  appropriation  for  the  support  thereof. 

Passed  May  20,  1886. 

gfeile  Section  1.    The  state  superintendent    of    piiblic    inaitruction    Is   hereby 

ytperlnten-  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
^^orized  ^^1®  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  a 
to  contract  term  not  to  exceed  two  years,  to  supply,  furnish  and  maintain  In  cou- 
wfthAmeri-  nection  with  sai<l  museum  a  course  of  free  instruction  to  be  given  and 
JSJiof*^  Illustrated  by  the  cm-ators  of  said  nmseum,  on  human  and  comparative 
Vatural  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  physical  geography,  and  such  other  subjects 
®J2[2^'*^as  the  said  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  require,  to  the 
i^lSSiw.  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  the 
goto  normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  training  school  for 
■— g^*"^  teachers  in  tlie  city  of  Brooklyn,  who  may  desire  to  avail,  tbemaelres  of 
^  this  training,  and  to  provide  for  at  least  one  lecture  every  year  during 
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the  term  of  said  agreement,  to  be  delivered  on  one  or  more  of  said  sub- 
jects at   each   of  the  several   normal   schools  of  the   state,  the   normal 
college  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  training  school  for  teachers  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  supply  to  the  said  normal   schools  and   said 
nwmal  college  and  training  school,  and  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  any  common  school,  on  the  application  ^ppU^nQ.g^ 
of  its  trustees,  all  such  appliances,  plates  and  apparatus  as  may  be  neces- plates  and 
sary  for  the  proper  presentation   to  their   teachers^  and  pupils   of  ^^*JJKfti£* 
instruction.  nished. 

Sec.  2.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  Is  hereby  author- g^^^^g 
ized  also  to  make  and  enter  into  a  contract  with  said  museum  for  repeat- gupeiinten- 
ing  the  aforesaid  Information  to  artisans,  mechanics  and  other  ^i wizens,  d«nt  ^^ 
^    when  a  lecture  hall  capable  of  seating  at  least  one  thousand  persons,  and  JJ^contriSt 
other  necessary  rooms  shall  have  been  erected  by  said  city  as  an  extension  with  Mid 
of  the  building  now  in  possession  of  said  museum.  fSSSto- 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  forJ^nSonto 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  course  of  free  instruction  for  the  artlaaiu, 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and«^- 
eighty-six,  and  said  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  shall  be  •'^PPropri- ^PPW^*" 
ated  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  course  of  free 
instruction  diu-ing  the  term  of  said  agreement. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


CHAP.  337. 

AJN  ACT  to  contmiio  free  m>itiructiolti  In  nait^iirail  hi-atorv  to  certain 
institutions  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Passed  May  19, 1888. 

Section   1.   The  state  superintendent   of  public   Instruction   Is   hereby  Amement 
authorized  to  enter  into  an   agreement  with  the  American   Museum   of^^^Amerl* 
Natural  History,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  continuing  the  instruction ^^"jp^ 
In  natural  history  to  the  several  state  normal  schools,  the  normal  college  Natural 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  city  of  Hiatory.  re- 
Brooklyn,  and  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of  New^®^**®'* 
York.   Brooklj'u  and  vicinity,  autliorizod  by  cliaptor  four    hundred  and 
twenty-eight   of  the   laws  of  eighteen   hundred  and  eighty-six.  for  the 
further  term  of  two  years  from  the  termination  of  the  agreement  author- 
ized by  said  act:  and  he  may  also  oxtond  suoli  instruoticm  to  the  teachers' instpucti  n 
Institutes  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  if  he  shall  think  advisable.  }n  teachprs* 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  payable  from  the  free  school  ™*^*^''***' 
fund,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  support    and  maintenance  of  said  ^pp^^jpyj^ 
course  of  instruction,  for  the  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  October,  tlonfor. 
eighteen   hundred    and    eighty-eitrht.    and    the  sum   of   fifteen   thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  said  course  of  instruction  during  the  term  of  the  agreement  authorized 
by  this  act 


CHAP.  6. 

AN  ACT  to  continue  fne  instrnction  in  natural  lilstory,  p:eogpaphy 
and  kindTorl  subjects  to  certain  iusttitiitionet,  and  making  ail 
appropriation  therefor. 

Approved  by  the  Goverror  January  26, 1898.  Passed ,  three-fifths  being  present. 

Section  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  Is  hereby  Agreement 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  American  Museum  ofT"^ 
Natural  History,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  continuing  the  instniction MuSumof 
in  natural  history,  geography  and  kindred  subjects  to  the  several  state  Natural 
normal  schools,  the  normal  colle^re  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  the  training  ^^^^I**^^ 
school  for  teachers  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  teachers'  institutes  in  the  instnictlbn 
different  counties  of  the  state,  and  to  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  in  Natural 
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Htetonrto  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  authorized  by  chapter 
2?hS!i  '^^"^  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
training  eighty-six,  by  cliapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of 
fchoolror  eighteen  hundred  and  eiglity-eiglit,  and  by  chapter  forty-tliree  of  the 
^J^j"*°  laws  of  eigliteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  for  the  further  term  of  four 
teacheniu  years  from  the  lU'st  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
oommon  Sec.  2.    Said  instruction  may  include  free  illustrated  lectures  to  artisans. 

Sriwr^rk  niecliauics  and  other  (Mtizeiis,  on  such  legal  holidays  as  the  state  sui)er- 
Brooklyn  *   iiitt'udent  and  museum  autliorities  may  agree  upon. 

find  Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  eight<M'n  tliousand  dollars,   payable   from   the  free 

2^0^'  Fcliool  fund,  is  her(»by  appropriated  f«)r  the  pn'paration  for  and  tht> 
tt^achera'  f;upport  and  maintenanci*  (^f  sai<l  course  of  instruction,  fur  the  year 
*Mgmie8  beginning  on  tli(»  lirst  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-thret-: 
feriwt  * '  ^"^^  ^^^^  *^**^^  ^^"^^  *'f  eighteen  tliousand  dollars  shall  Ix*  ai>propriated 
counties  of  annually  thereafter  in  tlie  general  appropriation  bill  for  the  preparation 
^^•■*»*«'     for  and  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  coiu'se  of  instruction  diu-ing 

trSSted  "*^    tl^G  term  of  the  agreement  authorized  by  this  act. 
lectures  to 

artisans,  

mechanics, 

legal  hoii-         Printing  Reports  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

days. 

^fo?r^  ♦  CHAP.  710. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  ckaptc^r  live  hundred  and  eij^lity-ei^lxt  of  the 
laws  of  eightt*eu  hnndrcHl  and  eighty-wx,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  and  define  the  public  or  legislative  printing." 

Passed  June  25,  1887. 

Superinten-      Section   i.  ♦♦***♦  ♦  • 

denrsre-  Sec.  2.  Section  eight  of  chapter  five  hundrc-d  and  eighty-eight  of  tb*- 
jprtotodfor  1^^^'S  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eiglity-six.  is  horeby  amendetl  so  as  to  n<x^\ 
SIsMbtt-       as  folh>ws: 

tion.  Soc.  8.  In  addition  to  tlie  u.siial  nnml>er  of  regular  reports  made  by  tin' 

state  officers  and  institutions,  tliere  shall  be  printed  as  extra  copit^s  af 
legislative  docniments  for  the  iLse  of  the  respective  departments,  institu- 
tions and  boards;  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
insfnic'tioTT,  fifteen  thousand  copies,  all  bound  In  cloth,  to  be  distributed  by 
that  officer  as  follows:  Eleven  thousand  three  hundred  copies  for  the 
school  districts  of  tlie  state,  being  one  copy  for  each  school  district;  nlat* 
Imndred  copies  to  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools;  two  hundred  copies  to  the  state  normal  and  training  schools; 
three  Imndred  copies  to  academies  and  high  school;  one  thon.-rind  cop!«« 
to  members  and  officers  of  the  legislature  and  state  officers;  one  thousand 
three  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  state  superintendent  of  puhlio 
instruction;  also  thn»e  hundred  copies,  printeil  on  forty-four  iv>unti 
calendered  paper  and  boimd  in  heather,  for  «»xchange  with  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  of  the  states  and  territories,  and  for  distribution 
among  public  libraries.  «  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  • 


Normal  Schools. 

CHAP.  811. 

[1.  Aluant.] 
AN  ACT  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school. 

Passed  May  7, 1844. 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to 
the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  connnon  schools,  from. that  portion  of 
the  avails  of  the  literature  fund  appropriatiMl  by  chapter  two  hundred 


*  As  atcended  by  secti  m  1  of  chapter  648  of  Laws  cf  IttsS. 
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and  f ortyone  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  AlWi"^ 
to  the  support  of  aeaderaiciil  departments  for  the  instructions  of  teachers  jSJbSS^ 
of  common  schools,  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  whichmentofa 
sum  shail   be   expended   under   the  direction   of  the  superintendent   o^JS^jL* 
common  schools  and  the  regents  of  the  university,  in  the  establishment  y»i2«y. 
and    support  of  a    normal   school    for    the    instruction   and    practice   of 
teachertJ  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Albany. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall,  after  the  present  year,  AdduaI  ap- 
be  annually  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warj-aut  of  the  comptroller,  toP^JPJJJf*** 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  from  the  revenue  of  the  literature  port 
fimd,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  school  80  established,  for 
five  years,  and  until  otherwise  dU'ected  by  law. 

See.  :i.  The  said  school  shall  be  under  the  supervision,  management  and  Superrlikm 
government  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  the  regents  o^  ^JrtnteL*'*' 
the  university.      The  said  superintendent  and  regents  sliall,  from  time  to  Sent  and 
time,  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  to  lix  the  number  and  com- the regeoti 
pensation  of  teachers  and  others  to  be  employed  therein;  to  prescribe  thejj^fej"**" 
preliminary  examination  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pupils        ^* 
shall  be  received  and  instructed  therein;  the  number  of  pupils  from  the 
respective  cities  and  counties,  conforming  as  nearly  as   may  be  to  the 
ratio  of  population;  to  lix  the  location  of  the  said  school,  and  the  terms 
and   conditions   on  which   the   grounds  and    buildings  therefor  shall  be 
rented,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  provided  by  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  and  to  provide  in  all   things   for  the  good   government  and 
management  of  the  said  school.      They  shall  appoint  a  board,  consisting  SxecutiTB 
of  five  persons,  of  whom  the  said  superintendent  shall  be  one,  who  shall  comnittee, 
constitute  an  executive  committee  f(T  the  cans  iiianngemeut  and  govern-   ^^ 
ment  of  the  said  school  under  the  rules  and   regulations  prescribed  as 
aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,   from  time  to  time,  to  make  full  and 
detailed  reports  to  the  said  superintendent  and  regents,  and.  among  other 
things,  to  recommend  the  rules  and  regulations  which  they  deem  neces- Rules  and 
sary  and  proper  for  the  said  school.  reguiatloM. 

Sec.  4.  The  superintendent  and  regents  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Annm^ 
legislature  a  full  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures  of  money  report 
under  this  act.  together  with  a  detailed  report  of  said  executive  committee 
of  the  progress,  condition  and  prospects  of  the  school. 


The  foregoing  was  the  first  provision  made  by  law  in  this  state  for  the 
.establishment  of  any  normal  school.  Though  general  in  the  sense  of 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  stnte,  the  s('hool  was  located  at  Albany,  and 
to  provide  uniformity  in  arrangement,  the  act  is  inserted  here  with  other 
local  acta  relating  to  normal  schools.*  The  laws  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  generally  will  follow. 

The  preceding  act  was  regarded  as  experimental  and  for  a  term  of 
five  years  only.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  institution,  still  at 
the  time  the  only  one  in  the  state,  was  permanently  established  by  the 
following  act: 

CHAP.  818. 
A:N'  act  for  the  permanoet  estxiblisJunejit  of  tlie  normjal  sduooL 

Passed  April  12, 1848. 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  Approprii^ 
to  the  order  of  the  state  superintendent  of  common  schools,   from  thetlonfor 
general  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  ®'^®*'**^  *** 
in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  state  SSi 
normal   school  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers  of  common  huiiding at 
schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Albany. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  building  shall  be  erected,  under  the  direction  of  the  How  to  be 
executive  committee  of  the  school,  upon  the  ground  owned  by  the  state,  erected, 
and  lying  In  the  rear  of  the  geological  rooms. 

*  a^^  •J"®**"?^''iJ  ^^^  reicents  of  tho  univprrity  held  March  13, 18W,  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School  was  (^langed  to  the  New  York  State  Nonnai  fcollege. 
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Sec.  3.  The  said  school  shall  he,  as  heretofore,  under  the  supervision, 
mniiasreiiieiit  aud  Rovenimeut  of  the  state*  super iu tendon t  of  common 
schools  and  the  regents  of  tiie  universitj'.  The  said  superintendent  and 
re^'onts  shall,  fnnu  time  to  linie,  make  all  needful  rules  and  ro;^latiuus 
to  lix  the  uumlHT  aud  irompeusation  of  teachers  and  others  to  be  euiplujed 
therein;  to  prescribe  the  preliminary  examination  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions on  which  pupils  shall  be  recelviMl  and  instructcnl  therein,  tne 
uuiiibcr  of  pupils  from  the  respective  counties  conforming?  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  ratio  of  population;  and  to  provide  in  all  things  for  the 
^ood  government  aud  manaj;ement  of  the  said  school.  They  shall  appoint 
a  b(vinl  consistiuir  of  live  persons,  of  whom  the  saitl  superintendent  shall 
be  one  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee  for  the  care,  manage- 
UK'iit  nnd  pjvernment  of  said  school,  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
prcsL-rihcd  as  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  full  and  detailed  reports  to  the  said  superintendent  and  regents. 
and,  jnnoii;^  other  tliiu;:s.  to  recommend  the  rules  aud  regulations  which 
they  di'oui  necessary  and  proper  for  the  said  school. 

Sec.  4.  The  superintendent  and  regents  shall  annually  transmit  to  the 
legislature  a  full  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  exi>enditure8 
of  money  under  this  and  previous  acts,  together  with  a  detailed  report  of 
the  progress,  condition  and  prospects  of  the  school. 
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CHAP.  466. 

AX  ACT  in  regard  to  nonnal  schools. 

Passed  April  7, 1866. 

Section  1.  The  jjovernor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  comptroller,  the  state  treasiu'er.  the  attorney-general  and  the  superln- 
teudent  of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  a  commission  to  reci'ive 
proposals  in  writing  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  normal  and  traiuiD;; 
Sfhools  f(»r  the  ediicatit>u  and  discipline  of  teachers  for  the  commou 
schools  of  this  state  from  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  in  this 
state;  from  the  corporate  authority  of  any  city  or  village;  from  the 
boartl  of  trust(»es  of  any  college  or  academy,  and  from  one  or  moro 
individuals.  Such  commission  shall  have  i)ower  to  accept  or  refuse  sucb 
proposals,  but  the  number  accepted  shall  not  exceed  foiu*.  Such  pr<»i)osiils 
shall  contain  speci  heat  ions  for  the  jiurchase  of  lauds  and  the  erectiou 
tluTcou  of  suitable  buihlings  for  su<h  schools,  or  for  the  appropriation 
of  land  and  buildings  to  such  use.  and  also  tln»  fm*nishing  of  such  scho<» 
with  furniture,  apparatus,  books  and  everything  necessary  to  their  stii^ 
port  and  management.  Such  proposals  may  have  in  view,  either  the 
grant  and  conveyance  of  such  land  and  premises  to  the  state,  or  the  Ui^e 
of  the  same  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  the  gift  to  the  state  of  fimiitui^. 
apparatus,  lH)oks  and  other  things  necessary  to  conduct  such  schools. 

S(»c.  2.  If  the  proposals  made  by  any  board  of  supervisors,  or  by  the 
corporate  authorities  of  any  city  or  village,  shall  be  accepted,  said  fK>ard 
or  cori>orate  authorities  shall  have  power  to  raise,  by  tax,  ami  vxih'uJ 
the  inoiioy  ncci'ssary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect;-  and  if,  in  lht»ir  jud-*- 
mt'iit,  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  they  shall  have  i)Ower  to  lx»rru\7 
money  for  such  pxn'pose.  for  any  time  not  exct»eding  ten  years,  and  at  a 
rate  of  iuterest  not  exceeding  sevt'U  per  cent,  and  issue  the  corporate 
bonds  of  saiil  coimty.  city  or  viHage  therefor. 

Sec.  o.  Whi'u  the  said  commission  shall  have  acceptiMl  proposals  and 
determined  the  location  of  any  tme  of  such  schools,  and  when  suitable 
gi'ounds  and  buildings  have  been  st't  apart  and  appropriated  for  such 
sch«)ols.  and  all  needful  preparations  made  for  oiiening  same  in  accordance 
with  tlie  proiK>sals  accepted,  the  commission  shall  certify  the  same  in 
writing,  and  then  their  i)ower  under  this  act  in  relation  to  such  school 
shall  cease,  aud  thereupon  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
appoint  a  local  ]»oar(l.  consisting  of  not  l(»ss  than  three  persons,  who 
shall,  respectively,  hold  their  ollices  until  removcKl  by  the  ooncurreni 
action  of  the  chaucf'llor  of  the  university  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  an»l  who  shall  have  the  imm«Hllate  supervLsion  and  manage- 
ment of  such  school,  subject,  however,  to  his  generAl  supenrision  and  to 
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his  direction  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  school.    Such  local  board  shall  Pow«r»«iid 
have  power  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  chairman,  and  another  secre-^Jj***' 
tary,  of  the  board.    Two-thirds  of  each  of  said  l)oards  shall  form  a  quoi*ura  boardi. 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  officer  of  the 
board,  another  member  may  be  appointed  pro  tempore  to  fill  his  place 
and  perform  his  duties.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  to  mako  and 
establish,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  and  amend,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  such  schools  under  their  charge,  respectively, 
as  they  shall  deem  best,  wliich  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.      They  shall  also  severally  transmit  Report  to 
through  him,  and  subject  to  his  aprpoval,  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  J^'**^*"**" 
the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  showing  the  condition  of  the  school 
under  their  charge  during  the  year  next  preceding,  and  which  report  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  sucli  an  account  of  tlieir  acts  and  doings  aa 
the  superintendent  shall  direct,  including,  especially  an  account  in  detail 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  shall  be  duly  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  their  chairman  and  secretary. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  ooxmeof 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study ■tudytobe 
to  be  pursued  in  each  of  said  schools.      It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- P***^""®^ 
Intendent  of  public   Instniction  to   determine  what  number  of   teachers J^SSJof" 
shall  be  employed   in  each  school,  and   Iheir  wages,   whose  employment saperinten- 
shall  also  be  subject  to  his  approval;  to  order.  In  his  discretion,  that  one^®**** 
or  more  of  said  schools  shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  males,  and  one  or  Selection  «f 
more  of  f<»males;  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  to^"^ 
each  of  said  schools,  and  to  prescribe  the  time  an<l  manner  of  their  selec- 
tion, but  he  shall  take  care  in  such  selection  to  provide  that  every  part 
of  the  state  shall  have  its  proportionate  representation  in  such  school  as 
near  as  may  be,  according  to  population;  but  if  any  school  commissioner 
district,   or  any  city,  shall   not,   for  any  cause,  be  fully  represented  in 
either  of  said  schools,  then  the  superintendent  of  public  instniction  may 
caiLso  the  maximum  number  of  such  pupils  to  be  supplied  from  any  part 
of  the  state,  giving  preference,  however,  to  those  living  in  the  county, 
city  or  village  where  such  school  is  sltuatetl. 

*  Sec.  5.  All  applicants  for  admission  shall  be  residents  of  this  state,  or,  AdmlMion 
If  not,  they  shall  be  admitted  only  upon  the  payment  of  such  tuition  fees  as  of  pupils, 
shall  be,  from  time  to  time.  t>rescr!bed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
Instniction.    Applicants  shall  present  such  evidence  of  proficiency  or  boExamlna- 
snbject  to  such  examination  at  the  school  as  shall  be  prescriluvl  by  saldiion. 
superintendent.       From    and    after    the    twentieth    day    of    August,    one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
such  school  to  receive.  Into  any  academic  department  connected  then^with, 
any  pupil  not  a  residc^nt  of  the  territory,   for  the  benefit  or  advantage 
of  whose  residents  the  state  has  pledged  itself  to  maintain  such  academic 
department.    When  admlttcMl,   students,   unless  they  are  students  in  the priTfl^mi 
academic  or  practice  department  or  are  non-residents,  shall  be  entitled  to  and  liabUl- 
all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  free  from  all  charges  for  tuition  or  for'*^* 
the  use  of  books  or  apparatus,  but  every  pupil  shall  pay  for  books  lost 
by  him,  and  for  any  damages  to  books  in  his  possession;  any  pupil  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  school  by  the  local  board  for  immoral  or  disorderly 
conduct,  or  for  neglect  or  Inability  to  perfornt  his  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  superintendent  of  public  instniction  shall  prepare  suitable  Dipioma-to 
diplomas  to  be  granted  to  the  students  of  such  school   who   shall  have  be  granted, 
completed  one  or  more  of  the  courses  of  studyand  discipline  prescribed;  and 
a  diploma  signed  by  him,  the  chairman  and   SiHTetary  of  the  local  board,  To  be  a  c^^r- 
and  the  principal  of  the  school,  sliall  be  of  itself  a  certificate  of  (lualifica-tlflcatoof 
tlon  to  teach  common  schools;  but  such  diploma  may  be  annulled  for  thej^^nto 
Immoral  conduct  of  its  holder,  in  like  manner  as  provided  for  the  annul- teach  in  the 
ment  of  a  diploma  of  state  normal  school,  in  title  two.  chapter  five  hun-<^°^on 
drod  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.    The!f,  , 
provisions  of  th's  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Oswego  normal  train- maybi*" 
InfT  school.  annulled. 

Sec.  7.  The  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  shall  be  annually,  and  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  support  of  each  of  said  normal  and  training 
schools  to  be  organized  under  this  act,  payable  out  of  the  income  of  the 

*  As  amended  by  chapter  142,  Laws  of  1889. 
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common  school  fund,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
comptrollor,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion affixed  to  the  proper  nccoimts,  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
the  local  board  of  each  schof)l;  but  none  of  the  money  liereby  appropriated 
shall  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  any  ground,  site  or  buildings,  for  the  use 
of  sucli  schools. 

Sec.  8.  Local  board  apix)int(»d  luider  this  act  shall  consist  c»f  not  more 
tlian  thirteen  piTSons.  and  the  office  of  any  member  of  any  such  local 
board,  which  now  consists  of  more  than  thirteen  nienibers.  is  hereby 
declared  vacant;  and  the  said  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
appoint  a  new  local  bonrd,  and  may  fill.  l»y  appointment,  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  said  local  boards.  Until  the  appointment  of  such  new  local 
board,  and  imtil  a  (luorum  of  such  board  shall  have  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  and  during  such  time  as  any  local  board  shall  oniit 
to  discharge  its  duties,  the  said  superintendent  is  authorized  to  dlscharp- 
the  duties  of  such  local  board  or  any  of  its  officers;  and  the  acts  of  said 
superintendent  in  the  premises  shall  be  as  valid  and  binding  as  if  done 
by  a  competent  local  board  or  its  officers,  or  with  their  co-operation. 

This  section  added  by  Laws  of  1SG9.  chapter  18. 


State  normal  and  training  schools  were  established  under  the  provlsluns 
of  the  foregoing  act  and  special  acts,  as  follows: 

Brock  port— Chaps.  21  an<l  00,  Laws  of  1807. 

Buffalo.— Chap.   .'.S.^.    Laws  of   1S07. 

Cortland.— Chap.  10J>.  Laws  of  1S07;  chap.  174,  Laws  of  1868. 

Fredonia.— Chap.  223,  Laws  of  1S07. 

Geneseo.— Chap.  195,  Laws  of  1807;  chap.  001,  Laws  of  ISCS,  and  chap. 
204,  Laws  of  1871. 

Oswego.—  Chap.  418,  Laws  of  18(33,  as  amended  by  chap.  445.  Laws  of 
180;");  chap.  170.  Laws  of  1807. 

Potsdam.— Chap.   0,   Laws  of  1807. 

New  Paltz.— Chap.  287.  I^aws  of  1885. 

Oneonta.— Chap.  374.  Laws  of  1887. 

riattsbtirgh.- Chap.  517.   Law  of  1889. 

Jamaica.— Chap.  553,  Law's  of  1803. 

NoTC— There  is  also  a  normal  colleee  in  the  '^Ity  of  New  York  and  training  frbfwrli  in  othtf 
cities  of  the  State  maintained  by  local  authorities. 
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Custody  and  Preservation  of  Normal  School  Buildings. 

CHAP.  348. 

AN  ACT  concerning  the  grounds,  buildings  and  property  of  the 
state  provided  for  normal  schools,  the  custody,  protection  and 
presenation  of  the  same,  and  the  powers  of  local  boards  in 
relation  thereto. 

Passed  May  20, 1880. 

Section  1.  The  local  boards  of  managers  of  the  respective  normal  schools 
In  this   stato  shall  have  the  custody,  keeping  and   mana^^ement  of  the 
^oimds  and  buildings  provided  or  used  for  the  piu*po8es  of  such  schonb.   * 
respectively,    and   other   property   of  the  state   pertaining    thereto,   with 
power  to  protect,  preserve  and  improve  the  same. 

*  Sec.  2.  (Section  2  providing  for  the  punishment  for  willful  trespass. 
repealed  by  subdivision  55  of  sec.  1  of  chap.  593,  Laws  of  18SG.) 

Sec.  X  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  preserving  such  bulldiiu:^^ 
grounds  and  other  property,  and  preventing  injuries  thereto,  and  pre- 
serving order,  preventing  disturbances,  and  preserving  the  peace  In  sbdJ 
buildings  and  upon  such  grotmds.  the  local  board  of  manasrers  of  each  of 
said  normal   schools   shall   have  power,   by   resolution   or   otborwise;  to 


Chapter  JJV  of  the  Penal  Ck)de  proTldes  a  penaltj  formdli 
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appoint,  ffom  time  to  time,  one  or  more  special  policemen,  and  the  same 
to  remove  at  pleasure,  who  shall  be  police  officers,  with  the  same  powers 
as  constables  of  the  town  or  city  where  such  school  is  located,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  preserve  order,  and  prevent  disturbances  and  breaches  of  the 
peace  in  and  about  the  buildings,  and  on  and  about  the  grounds  used  for 
said    school,    or    pertaining    thereto,    and     protect    and    preserve    the 
same  from  injury,  and  to  arrest  any  and  all  persons  making  any  loud  or 
unusual  noise,  causing  any  disturbance,  commiting    any    breach    of    thearrertof 
peace,  or  misdemeanor,  or  any  willful  trespass   upon    such    grounds,    or  off«»««"*» 
in  (Mr  upon  said  buildings,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  convey   such   person 
or  persons  so  arrest(Kl.  with  'a  statement  of     tlie    cause    of    the    arrest, 
before  a  proper  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  efP(H*t  immediately. 


Insurance  of  Property  of  Normal  Schools. 

CHAP.  443. 

An  ACT  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eightj'-two,  entitled  "An  act  author- 
izing the  local  boards  of  the  state  Xoi-nial  schools  of  this  state 
to  insure  the  buildings  and  property  belonging  to  said  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state." 

Became  a  law  ^lay  3,  1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  I^ew   YorJc^  represented  in  SenaU 
a/nd  Aasemhlyy  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.    Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen   hundred   and   el>:hty-two,   entitled   '^An   act  authorizing  ^^^^f^JS** 
local  boards  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  this  state  to  insure  the  build- SgjT^' 
Ings  and  property-  belonging  to  said  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  state," 
is  herebj'  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  local  board  of  each  state  normal  school  of  this  state  is 
hereby  authorizo<l  to  Insure  and  keep  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
all  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  said  school,  and  to  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  any  money  or  moneys  appropriated  by  the  state,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  maintenance  of  said  school;  and  any  Insurance 
already  effected  bj'  any  such  board  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 


Insurance  Money. 

CHAP.  488. 

AN  ACT  for  the  disposition  and  use  of  insurance  money®  received 
for  loss  oif  damage  of  pix>ijerty  in  the  state  normal  and  training 
achools. 

Became  a  law  May  4, 1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Passed,  three* 

fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  ITev)   Yorky  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Where  any  loss  or  damage,  against,  which  Insurance  exists,  Monay re- 
occurs to  the  real  or  personal  property  of  any  of  the  normal  and  training  g*^*<*f"»™ 
schools  of  the  state,  the  moneys  realized  from  such  insurance  shall  betolSed^ 
deposited  by  each  company  in  which  such  property  is  insured  in  a  bankpoiited. 
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How  to  be  designated  by  the  state  comptroller,  subject  to  tnc  check  of  the  local 

^m^^*        board     of     managers     of     such     school,     countersigned     by     the    Btaie 

comptroller,    and    shall    be    kept    as    a    separate    fund    to    the    creilit 

of    the     local     board     of     managers    of     such    school,     and     shall    be 

FbrwhAt     Immediately    available    to     be    expended   under   the    direction    of  buch 

Durposes  to  local  board  of  managers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  superin- 

ded.       tendent  of  public  Instniction,  to  repair  or  replace,  wholly  or  partially,  the 

**"*  real  or  personal  property  so  damageti  or  destroyed. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Indians  —  Appointments  to  Normal  Schools. 

CHAP.  89. 

AX  ACT  to  pix>vide  for  the  support  and  educaiion  of  a  limited 

number  of  Indiaai  youth,  of  tlie  state  of  New'  York,  at  the  state 

nonnal  school. 

Passed  March  28,  1850. 

Appropri*-      Section  1.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to 

tlon,  the    order   of   the   state    superintendent   of    common    schools,    from   tbe 

general  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  titi 

support  and  education  of  ten  Indian  youth  in  the  state  normal  school 

which  moneys  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  pm'i)ose  of  this  act, 

Belectionof     Sec.  2.  The  selection  of  such  youth  shall  be  made  by  the  state  superin- 

puplU.         tendent    of    common    schools,    from    the    several    Indian    tribes    located 

within  this  state,  and,  in  making  such  selection,  due  regard  shall  be  had 

to  a  just  participation  in  the  privileges  of  this  act  by  each  of  the  said 

several   tri])es,   and,   if  practicable,   reference  shall  also   be    had   to  tht 

population  of  each  of  said  tribes  in  determining  siich  selection. 

Age  of  See.  3.  Such  youth  shall  not  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  nor  sbnll 

piiplU         jiiiy  such  youth  be  supported  or  educated  at  said  normal   school  for  a 

period  exc<HHllng  three  jears. 
Their  Sec.  4.  The  executive  committee  of  the  state  normal  school  shall  be  the 

KuwdiaM    guardian    of  such   Indian   youth,   during  the  period  of   their   couDectk>D 
p^sM         '^vith  the  school,  and  shall  pay  their  necessary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  one 
*        hundred  dollars  per  year  for  each  pupil,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  uiuoej 
appropriated  by  the  first  section  of  this  act. 
ToeojQjall     Sec.  5.  The  Indian  pupils  selected  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  attending 
pcivileses.    gaid  normal  school,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  of  every  kind,  as  tlie 
other  pupils  attending  said  school,   including  the    payment  of  traveling 
expenses,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  to  each  pupil. 


Tuition  Money  in  Normal  Schools — How  to  be  Used. 


i 


expended. 


♦CHAP.  492.  t 

Tuition  Tuition  money  may  be  expended  for  current  expenses,  etc.    The  locti 

money,  boards  of  the  several  state  normal  schools  are  hereby  authorized  to 
5SL^S?  expend,  und(»r  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
tlie  moneys  now  on  hand,  received  for  tuition  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  respective  S(*hools,  and  the  moneys  hereafter  to  be  received  for 
such  tuition,  for  apparatus,  repairs,  insiu'ance,  furniture,  or  other  imp^OT^ 
ments  upon  the  grounds  or  buildings,  or  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
respective  schools. 

*  From  the  Supply  Bill,  Lawi  of  1870. 


APPEALS  -  RULES  OF  PRACTICE. 


STATE  OF  ]S'EW  YORK: 

Department  of  Pcblio  Instbuciion,  1 
Albany,  K  Y.,  July  2,  1894.        ) 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  section  2,  title  14,  chapter  556, 
Laws  of  1894,  the  state  superintendent  lr..s  established  the  following 
amended  rules  to  regulate  the  practice  in  appeals: 

1.  An  appeal  must  be  in  writing,  addressed  **  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,"  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  taken,  and 
sijrned  by  the  appellant  or  appellants.  The  appeal  must  be  verified  by 
the  oath  of  the  appellant  or  appellants.  When  the  appeal  is  made  by  the 
trustees  of  a  district,  it  must  be  signed  by  all  the  trustees,  or  a  reason 
must  be  given  for  the  omission  of  any,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
appellant,  or  of  some  person  acquainted  with  such  reason. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  appeal,  and  of  all  the  statements,  maps  and  papers 
Intended  to  be  presented  In  support  of  It.  with  the  attidavit  in  verification 
of  the  same,  must  be  served  on  the  otticer  or  officers  whose  act  or  decision 
is  complained  of.  or  some  of  them;  or  if  it  be  from  the  decision  or  proceed- 
ing of  a  district  meeting,  upon  the  district  clerk  or  one  of  the  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  is  lo  cause  information  of  such  appeal  to  be  given  to  the 
Inhabitants  who  voted  for  the  decision. 

3.  Such  service  must  be  made  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  appeal  to  the 
party  to  be  served  personally,  or.  In  case  he  can  not  be  found  In  the 
commissioner  district  in  which  he  resides,  after  due  diligence,  by  deliver- 
ing and  leaving  the  same  at  his  residence,  with  some  person  of  suitable 
age  and  discretion,  between  six  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  nine  o'clock 
In  the  evening. 

4.  Immediately  after  the  service  of  such  copy  the  original,  together  with 
an  nflfidavit  proving  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof  and  stating  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  service  and  the  name  and  ofllclal  character  of  the  person 
upon  whom  .<»iich  service  was  made,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  Instruction  at  Albany. 

5.  Such  original  appeal  and  all  papers,  etc.,  annexed  thereto,  with  proof 
of  service  of  copies,  as  required  by  rules  3  and  4,  must  be  sent  to  the 
department  of  public  Instruction  within  thirty  days  after  the  making 
of  the  decision  or  the  performance  of  the  act  complained  of  or  within 
that  time  after  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  complaint  came  to  the 
appellant,  or  some  satisfactory  excuse  must  be  rendered  In  the  appeal 
for  the  delay.  If  an  answer  Is  received  to  an  appeal  which  has  not  been 
transmitted  to  the  department,  such  appeal  will  be  dismissed. 

6.  The  party  upon  whom  an  appeal  shall  be  served  must,  within  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  such  service,  unless  further  time  be  given  by  the 
state  superintendent,  on  application,  answer  the  same,  either  by  con- 
curring in  a  statement  of  facts  with  the  appellant  or  by  a  separate 
answer,  and  of  all  aflldavits,  papers,  maps,  etc..  In  support  thereof.  Such 
statement  and  answer  must  1>e  signeil  by  all  the  trustees  or  other  officers 
whose  act,  omission  or  decision  Is  appealed  from,  or  a  good  reason,  on 
oath,  must  be  given  for  the  omission  of  the  signature  of  any  of  them. 
Such  answer  must  be  verified  by  oath  and  a  copy  thereof  and  of  all  the 
statements,  maps,  papers,  etc..  Intended  to  be  presented  in  support  thereof, 
served  on  the  appellants  or  some  one  of  them,  in  like  manner  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  rule  3  for  the  service  of  a  copy  of  an  ai}peal. 

7.  Immediately  after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  such  answer  and  the 
statements,  papers,  etc.,  presented  in  support  thereof,  the  original  answer 
and  papers,  etc.,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  service  of  such  copy 
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and  stating  the  time  and  manner  of  the  service  and  the  name  and  official 
character  of  the  person  upon  whom  such  service  was  made,  as  herein- 
before provided  for  the  service  of  a  copy  of  an  appeal,  must  be  trana- 
mitted  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  at  Albany. 

8.  No  reply,  replication  or  rejoinder  shall  be  allow^ed,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  in  which  case,  such 
reply,  replication  and  rejoinder  must  be  duly  verified  by  oath,  and  copies 
thereof  served  on  the  opposite  party.  Inmiediately  after  the  service  of 
such  copy,  the  orijjinal.  together  with  an  affidavit  of  such  service,  and 
stating  the  time  and  manner  of  the  service  and  the  name  and  official 
character  of  the  person  upon  whom  such  service  was  made,  must  Ve 
transmitted  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  at  Albany. 

9.  So  far  as  the  parties  conciu*  in  a  statement,  no  oath  will  be  requirf-d 
to  it.  But  all  facts,  maps  or  papers,  not  agreed  upon  hy  them  and 
evidenced  by  their  signature  on  both  sides,  must  be  verified  by  oath. 

10.  When  any  proceeding  of  a  district  meeting  Ig  appealed  from,  and 
when  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  generally  are  interested  in  the  matter 
of  the  appeal,  and  in  all  cases  where  an  inhabitant  uiight  be  an 
appellant  had  the  decision  or  proceeding  been  the  opposite  of  that  which 
was  made  or  had,  any  one  or  more  of  such  inhabitants  may  answer  the 
appeal,  with  or  without  the  trustees. 

11.  Where  the  appeal  has  relation  to  the  alteration  or  formation  of  n 
school  disti'ict.  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map,  exhibiting  the  site  of 
the  school-house,  the  roads,  the  old  and  new  lines  of  districts,  the  dlflTer- 
cnt  lots,  the  particular  location  and  distance  from  the  school-houses  of 
the  persons  aggrieved,  and  their  relative  distance,  if  there  are  two  or  more 
school-houses  in  question.  Also,  a  list  of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  in  the 
district  or  territory  to  be  affected  by  the  question,  showing  in  separate 
columns  the  valuation  of  their  property,  taken  from  the  last  assessment- 
roll,  and  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  belonging 
to  each  person,  distinguishing  the  distrtcts  to  which  they  resi)ectivoly 
belong. 

12.  An  appeal,  of  itself,  does  not  stay  proceedings.  If  the  party  desires 
such  stay  he  should  apply  for  it  by  petition,  stating  the  facts  why  such 
stay  should  be  made,  duly  verified.  The  superintendent  will  grant  a 
stay,  or  not,  as  in  his  judgment  it  may  be  proper,  or  may  subserve  the 
interests  of  either  party  or  the  public;  and  may  direct  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  be  served  on  the  opposite  party,  and  a  hearing  of  both  side* 
before  deciding  upon  tlie  application. 

13.  The  affidavit  of  verification,  required  by  these  rules  to  an  appeal 
answer,  n^ply,  replication  and  rejoinder,  must  be  to  the  effect,  that  th«* 
same  Is  true  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  except  as  to  the  matters 
therein  stated  to  be  alleged  on  Information  and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those 
matters  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

14.  All  oaths  required  by  these  rules  may  be  taken  before  any  persiin 
authorized  to  take  affidavits. 

15.  All  appeals  and  other  papers  therein  must  be  fairly  and  legibly 
written:  and  If  not  so  written,  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  superin- 
tendent, be  returned  to  the  parties. 

IP).  When  any  party,  appellant  or  respondent.  Is  not  represouteil  on  the 
appeal  by  an  attorney,  the  name  of  such  party,  with  the  names  of  th*» 
district,  town  and  county  and  his  post-office  address  must  be  indorsed 
upon  each  paper  of  the  party  so  represented,  filed  In  the  departmeftt  oa 
such  appeal;  and  when  represented  by  an  attorney,  the  name  of  such 
attorney,  with  name  of  the  district,  town  and  county  affected  and  hl» 
post-office  address,  nnist  be  so  indorsed  upon  each  paper  of  the  party 
so  represented,  filed   In  the  department  on  such  appeal. 

17.  Submission  of  appeals  may  be  made  upon  the  papers  filed  therein, 
with  or  without  oral  argument,  or  the  filing  of  briefs,  as  the  superin- 
tendent, upon  application,  may  determine. 

18.  The  decision  of  the  superintendent  in  every  case  will  contain  the 
order,  or  directions,  necessary  and  proper  for  giving  effect  to  his  decisions. 

10.  A  decision  upon  an  appeal  will  be  forwarded  by  the  snperlntendtHic 
to  the  clerk  of  the  school  district  In  which  the  appeal  arose,  op  the  town 
clerk  of  the  town,  when  the  appeal  relates  to  the  alteration  of  a  district 
In  which  the  order  appealed  from  is  filed,  whose  dnty  It  wIU  be  to  file  the 
same  In  his  office  aa  a  \)^iVi\\e  x^coxd. 


Apfendix, 


I'RACTICE  ON  AITLICATION  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  SCHOOL 

OFFICERS. 

Under  Section  13  of  Title  i  of  Consolidated  School  Law  of  i894. 

For  willful  violation  or  neglect  of  diUy, 

The  procoedinfTs  arc  ponerally  termod  appeals  asking  for  the  removal 
of  the  officer  aj:aiust  whom  the  charj:ros  are  made. 

The  applicant  sh(»iiltl  prepare  a  petition  addressed,  "  To  the  JSuperiu- 
tL'ml(»nt  of  Public  Instructicm,"  in  which,  after  distinctly  statinjr  th»» 
char^re  sliould  procei^l  with  a  speiification  of  the  facts  by  whidv  it  Is 
established,  which  must  be  set  forth  witli  sneli  certiiinty  as  to  tiiiie.  place, 
etc..  as  to  fnrnisli  tlie  otiicer  with  precise  information  as  to  what  he  is 
expe(te<l  to  meet,  and  enable  him  to  l(M»k  for  repelliu;;  testimony.  The 
charLs'S  must  n(»t  only  bo  distinctly  allejred,  but  th(\v  nnist  bo  specifically 
provo'i.  AfttT  beinj;  verilied,  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and  of  all  affi«lavits  \\\ 
support  thcrcMjf,  ineludinp:  the  airKlavits  of  verifi(^ati(m  thereto,  must  If 
served  upon  the  officer  whose  removal  is  sought,  tojrether  with  a  noti«-c 
of  the  application,  which  may  be  substantially  in  the  following  word;^: 

Sir.— Take  notice  that  the  petition  and  affidavits,  with  copies  of  which 
you  are  luM-ewith  served,  will  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
iiistmctlon  at  Albany,  and  application  thereupon  made  for  your  removnl 
from  the  of  lice  of  of  district  No.         of  in 

county:  and  that  you  are  re(piired  to  transmit  your  answer  to  su(?h 
application,  duly  verified,  to  tlie  department  of  public  instruction  within 
ten  ilays  after  the  service  henH>f  or  the  charges  contained  In  such 
affidavits  will  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  by  you. 


A B 

Post-office  address 

A  c<  py  (if  this  notice,  togethtT  with  an  affidavit  proving  the  service 
there(/f.  and  of  tlie  petition  and  affidavits  therein  referred  to.  and  the 
date  nn<l  manner  of  su<-h  service  must  W  transmitted,  with  the  original 
petition  and  affidavits,  to  the  depart mont  of  public  instruction.  The 
officer  cnn  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  statement  Avhich  he  has  not  beeri 
called  upon  to  answer.  The  officer  must  transmit  his  sworn  answer, 
t(»goTh<'r  wltli  the  affidavits  of  other  p(M'sons.  if  he  (pM^fiis  them  necessary, 
with  y.Vi*'.-?  of  service  of  copies  thereof  upon  the  petitioner,  to  the  depart- 
ment v.itliiii  ton  days.  If,  for  any  reason,  as  the  absence  of  material 
witnes.  e<.  lie  is  unable  to  comi)lete  his  defense  in  that  time,  he  should, 
befo'-o  its  expirntion.  transmit  his  own  :niswer,  duly  verified,  with  a  state- 
ment, under  oatli.  of  the  facts  which  ren<ler  it  necessary  that  the  time 
to  r>rocure  furtlier  evidence  should  be  oxtende<l.  and  stating  the  earliest 
day  at  v.'hich  he  (»xpeots  to  be  abl<»  to  obtain  such  evidence.  If  a  prol)ab)e 
defense  appears  from  h>s  answer,  aiul  the  application  for  fiurther  time  is 
reasonable,  an  order  will  be  made  granting  it. 

If  no  answer  is  made  by  the  officer  to  the  petition,  etc.,  the  allegations 
contained  in  said  petition,  etc.,  will  be  considered  admitted  as  tnie,  and 
if,  as  such,  a  ca.se  is  established  against  the  officer,  the  stiperlntendent 
will  at  once  remove  him.  If  an  answer  is  interi)osed  the  question  will  be 
decided  hy  the  superintendent  after  an  examination  of  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  the  papers  upon  both  sides. 

JFor  willfully  disoheijing  any  decision^  order  or  regidation  of  the 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction. 

The  practice*  and  procedure  in  cases  of  the  willful  disobe<llence  of  any 
order.  d<K*ision  or  regidatlon  of  the  superintendent  should  be  like  that 
above  stated  of  willfid  violation  or  neglect  of  duty,  excepting  that  upon 
tlie  filing  of  the  petition,  etc.,  with  proof  of  service  of  a  copy  thereof 
upon  the  officer.  In  the  department,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  super- 
intendent win  issue  an  order  directing  the  officer  to  show  cause  before 

1  n7 
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him  on  or  before  a  certain  day  fixed  in  the  order,  why  he  shonld  net  be 
removed  from  ortife.  If  no  answer  is  made  to  said  order  the  aJlegatiuM 
contained  In  tlie  moving  papers  will  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  as  truf, 
and  if,  as  such,  a  case  Is  establislie<l  against  the  officer,  the  supt^rin- 
tendont  will  at  once  remove  liim.  If  an  answer  is  interi>osecl.  the  qm»stion 
will  be  decided  by  the  superintendent  after  an  examination  of  the  fact* 
as  pres(»uted  by  both  sides. 

Not<».—  In  the  papers  tiled  in  the  department,  upon  an  apix'al,  the 
supenntemient  wants  facts,  not  arguments  or  inferences,  much  less 
Injurious  imputations  on  the  motives  of  parties. 

The  facts  should  bo  distinctly  averred,  so  that  an  indictment  for  i>erjurT 
would  lie  if  they  are  willfully  misstated.  Therefore,  they  should  imt 
be  stated  by  way  of  recital  luider  a  *•  whereas.**  or  in  any  similar  indirect 
way.  Every  uiaterial  fact  should  be  stateil  with  all  practicable  i^articc- 
larity  as  to  time,  quantities,  numbers,  etc.  Where  a  statement  ij* 
ambiguous  or  doubtful  in  moaning,  that  constructiou  is  adopted  which  i> 
most  unfavorable  to  the  party  making  it. 

The  appellant  must  establish  his  appeal  by  a  preponderance  of  pn>.if. 
and  should  make  out  Jiis  own  case,  so  that,  if  no  answcT  Is  put  in.  the 
superintendent  will  have.  In  the  appeal  itself,  all  the  facts  to  Inform  him 
whnt  order  ought  to  be  made.  No  decision  can  b(»  based  upon  any  facts 
except  those  which  are  stated  in  the  i^apers  in  the  api>eal.  and  whieb 
the  opposite  party  has  had  the  o])portimity  to  cNmtrovert,  although  such 
facts  may  have  boon  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  Id 
some  other  way.  The  record  Itself  must  contain  enough  to  support  the 
decision. 

In  the  bringing  and  answering  of  appeals  it  is  re(i>nHnendi»d  that  the 
matters  be  written  upon  paper  ruled  as  paper  is  niled  for  legal  pleadlnjev 
Such  paper  Is  kept  1)y  all  stationers  and  booksellers,  and  is  known  as 
law  papf^r  or  legal  cap.  The  S(»veral  sheets  should  be  written,  as  lawyer* 
write  their  pgpers.  on  Ijoth  sides,  so  that  the  1)ottoin  of  the  first  page  is 
the  top  of  the  second,  and  the  sheets  are  fastened  or  attachi^  at  the 
ends  and  not  at  the  sides.  Manuscript  arranged  In  this  fashion  is  more 
easily  handled,  folded  and  file<l.  The  papers  should  be  smoothly  foMed 
and  Indorsed  with  the  title  of  the  case,  briefly  stating  the  substance  of  the 
appeal  or  answer,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  or  attorneys,  and  their 
post-office  address  and  the  district  town  and  county  aflfected. 

J.  F.  CROOKKR, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatructum, 


LAWS  OF  1895. 


CHAP.  222. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  display  of  United  States 
flags  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Became  a  law  April  8,  1S95.  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Passed, 

tliree-tit'thd  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assemhli/j  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  authorities  of  every  public  school  in  the  several  cities 
and  school  districts  of  this  state  shall  purchase  a  United  states  flag,  flagstaff 
and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor,  and  shall  display  such  tlag  upon  or 
near  the  public  sclicol  building  during  school  hours,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  school  auihuritieH  may  direct.  The  necessary  funds  to  defray  the 
expense  incum<l  by  this  act  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  moneys  for  public  soliuol  purposes  are  now  rai^ed  by  law. 

S  c.  2.  This  act  shall  take  elfect  inimeduitely. 


CHAP.  232. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  gospel  funds  and  school  lots  in  the  several 

towns  and  counties  of  this  state. 

Became  a  law  April  4,  1895,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crovemor      Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   Tork^  represented  in  Senats 
mid  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Itishall  bo  lawful  for  the  supervisor  of  any  town  having  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  gospel  lands,  and  known  as  gosi^el  funds,  to  apportion 
such  among  the  Heveral  school  districts  of  his  respective  town  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  town  having  a  gospel  fund  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  less  may 
apportion  such  fund  with  consent  and  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  town  board 
of  such  town. 

Src.  3.  Any  town  liaving  a  gospel  fund  of  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  may 
apportion  such  fund  in  like  manner  by  a  vote  at  any  annual  or  special  town 
meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Where  such  apf)ortionment  is  made,  the  supervisor  shall  pay  to  the 
trustees  of  the  several  sch<K>l  districts  of  his  town  its  pro  rata  share  according 
to  the  aggregate  school  attendance  t)f  each  school  district  in  the  preceding  ye»r. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  of  such  school  districts  shall  execute  and  file  with  the 
supervisor  of  such  town  a  bond  of  twice  the  amount  of  such  apportionment, 
with  sufiicient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  such  supervisor. 

Sec.  6.  Such  trustees,  upon  the  receipt  of  swch  money,  shall  apply  the  same  for 
such  purpose  as  the  school  district  in  annual  or  special  meeting  shall  decide. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  tike  effect  immediately. 
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CHAP.  362. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  that  additional  facilities  for  free  inetruotioD  in 
natural  history,  geography  and  kindred  subjects,  by  means  of  pic- 
torial representation  and  lectures,  may  be  furnished. to  the  free  com- 
mon schools  of  each  city  and  villajre  of  the  state  that  has,  or  miv 
have,  a  superintendent  of  free  common  schools. 

Became  a  luw  April  19,  1895,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Paasel 

threo-tifths  being  present. 

77ft'  People  of  the  State  of  JVt'w   York,  rej/re^tiiied  in  iknaXt 
ami  AsM'mhly^  do  enact  ajftfoffows: 

Section  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  autborize<] 
to  furnLsli  additional  fatriiities  for  instruction  in  natural  h  story,  geograitby 
and  kindred  subjects,  bj'  means  of  pictorial  representation  and  lecture*,  to  th- 
free  common  schools  of  each  city  and  village  of  the  state  that  lias,  or  may 
have,  a  superintendent  of  free  common  schools.  The  local  school  authorities 
may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  the  aforesaid  illustrattnl  lectun^s  to  lie  repeate*! 
to  their  artisans,  mechanics  and  other  citizens  on  the  legal  holidays  and  at 
other  times.  Any  institution  instructing  a  teacliers'  training  daks,  or  any 
union  free  school,  may  have  the  frte  use  of  the  apparatus  provided  by  this  act 
uprm  the  payment  to  the  superintendent  of  8ch<H)ls  loaning  tlie  s;inie  of  uec«- 
sary  expenses  incurred  in  such  use  or  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  j*aid  pro[>erty. 
Said  superintendent  may,  from  time  to  time,  i^tablish  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  make  and  enter  into  the  contracts  necessary  for  carrying  out  tli* 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  report  of  each  school  superintendent  to  the  departmeni 
of  ]>ublic  instruction  shall  contain  a  full  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
instructions  described  may  be  given  and  his  judgment  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated, 
fnim  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  preparation  lor  and  ih- 
8Uf)port  and  maintenance  of  said  instruction  for  the  year  beginning  on  ih^ 
first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -five,  payable  by  the  trea.*- 
urer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  ihv 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  audited  by  the  comptroller,  and  the 
Buin  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  aj)propriated  annually  thereafter, 
in  the  general  appropriation  bill,  for  the  preparation  for  and  the  hU['port  and 
maintenance  of  said  instruction  for  the  tt^rm  of  four  years  from  the  first  day 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatelv. 


CHAP.   550. 
AN  ACT  in  relation  to  a  biennial  school  census. 

Became  a  law  May  7,  isori,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

2^/i^  People  of  the  Stat^  of  j!^ew  YorJc^  represented  in  SenaU 
and  Assemhhjy  do  enact  ao  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instnio 
tiou,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  in  the  next  ensuing  October  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  and  thereafter  in  every  second  year  in  the  month  of  October. 
a  school  census,  in  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  having  a  population  of  ten 
thr)usand  or  upwards;  which  shall  ascertain  the  following  facts,  and  he  aliall 
embody  a  summary  of  the  same  in  his  annual  report,  for  the  year  in  which 
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said  census  is  taken,  viz.,  the  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  betw^een  the  a^es 
of  four  and  sixteen;  the  number  of  persons  in  each  town  or  ciiy  commg 
within  the  application  of  this  law  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one 
years,  that  are  unable  to  read  or  write;  the  number  of  persons  over  four  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  attend  school  because  they  are  obliged  to  work 
within  school  hours;  the  number  of  persons  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
who  are  attending  other  than  public  schools:  and  such  other  facts  as  in  his 
judgment  may  be  of  importance  in  securing  the  information  needed  to  carrj' 
out  the  requirt»ments  of  article  nine,  section  one  of  the  state  constitution,  or 
for  the  improvement  of  the  common  school  system. 

Sec.  2.  In  taking  tliis  school  census,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
U  authorized  to  <letermine  the  work  to  be  done  by  all  of  the  common  school 
authorities  and  employes  imder  hia  superintendency,  and  it  sliall  be  the  duty 
of  all  such  authorities  and  public  officers  having  any  civil  authoritv  in  con- 
nection with  the  common  school  adminLstration  of  the  state  or  of  said  city  or 
town,  to  aid  said  superintendent  in  all  proper  ways  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  under  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Whoever,  being  any  parent  or  person  having  under  his  or  her  con- 
trol, or  in  his  or  her  charge,  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
years,  refuses  or  withholds  information  in  his  or  her  possession,  sought  by  said 
superintendent  or  his  representative  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  census,  or 
falsifif^s  in  regard  to  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  and  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  4.  The  money  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect 
shall  be  paid  by  the  t  )wns  and  cities  respectively  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  service  rendered  in  taking  the  scrhool  census, 
on  the  certificate  of  the  state  superintendent  that  such  census  has  been  satis- 
factorily taken. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


CHAP    767. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  couditiona)  ctanpensation  for  teachers  of  cdinmon 
Bchools  in  any  town  of  the  state  who  have  taught  therein  contin- 
uously twenty-five  years  or  more. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York,  represented  «n  Senate 
and  Assejnhli/j  do  enact  an  follows : 

Section  1.  Upon  the  petition  of  twenty-five  or  more  taxpayers  of  any  town 
in  the  county  of  the  state,  requesting  the  t^ubmission  at  the  next  ensuing 
annual  town  meeting  of  such  town  maiie  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the 
accruing  thereof,  of  the  question  of  making  provision  by  tiixation  upon  the 
taxable  property  in  such  town  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  such 
teachers  resident  of  such  town,  who  have  been  employed  in  the  common 
schools  thereof  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  vears,  and  have  rendered  contin- 
uous service  in  teaching  for  such  period,  i^ith  such  intermission  only  as  may 
have  occurred  in  the  allotment  of  sch(X)l  terms  or  from  sickness,  the  town 
board  of  such  town  shall  cause  to  i)e  submitted  to  the  taxpayers  of  such  town, 
at  the  next  ensuing  town  meeting,  upon  due  notice  thereof  publi.>hed  in  a 
newspaper  printed  in  such  town,  if  any  paper  b*»  published  therein,  or  printed 
or  written  notices  posted  in  not  less  tiian  ten  public  places  in  such  town,  the 
question  whether  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  be  raised  from  the  taxable  prop- 
erty within  such  town  to  pay  said  teachers  as  compensation  for  long  and  meri- 
torious service  so  long  as  said  te-chers  reside  in  such  town,  upon  the  con- 
ditions, at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided. 
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Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  such  petition  being  bo  made  and  presented  to  the  saper- 
visor  of  any  town,  and  notice  being  given  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  the  town  board  shall  furnish  the  necessary  ballots  in  number  and  forms 
for  the  use  of  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  town  meet- 
ing, and  shall  provide  separate  ballot-boxt  s  for  the  reception  of  ballots  cast 
thereat  on  the  question  submitted.    One-half  of  the  number  of  said  ballots 
shall  have  printed  thereon,  respectively,  '*  for  teachers'  pension  fund,"  and  the 
other  half  shall  have  printed  thereon,  respectively,  **  against  teachers*  pension 
fund/'  and  such  votes  as  may  bo  cast  shall  be  counted  and  returned  by  the  offi- 
cers presiding  at  said  town  meeting  the  same  as  other  votes  are  counted  and 
returned.     If  a  majority  of  the  votes  so  cast  be  found  to  be  In  favor  of  raisiii^ 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  provide  for  such  fund,  and  not  otherwise,  the 
town  board  of  such  town  shall  immediately  thereafter  proceed  to  ascertaia 
what  teachers  of  such  class  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  act 
and  to  receive  their  proportionate  share  of  the  money  so  voted  to  be  paid,  and 
said  board  shall  require  of  every  person  applying  therefor,  who  has  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  such  town  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  or  more,     . 
to  make  concise  statement  of  the  term  of  service,  the  districts  in  which  he  or 
she  has  taught  and  the  wages,  monthly  or  weekly,  received  during  the  last 
vear  in  which  said  teacher  taught,  which  statement  shall  be  acknowledged 
before  any  officer  qualified  to  take  acknowledgments,  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  such  town.    Thereupon,  and  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  and  at  every  annual  meeting  thereafter, 
the  said  board  shall  include  in  the  tax  levy  of  the  town  so  voting  as  herein- 
before provided  in  favor  of  a  teachers*  pension  fund,  the  amount  necessaiy  in 
each  year  as  estimated  and  reported  by  the  t^^wn  board  of  such  town,  which     t 
sum,  when  collected,  shall  bo  paid  over  by  the  collector  of  such  town,  to  the 
supervisor  thereof,  who  shall  pay  out  the  said  money  to  the  teachers  found  t  • 
be  entitled  thereto  in  amount  toeach  such  teacher,  in  monthly  payments  equal 
to  one-half  the  sum  received  as  teachers'  monthly  or  weekly  wages  by  each 
such  teacher  during  the  last  year  ^ucli  teacher  was  employed  to  teach  in  th** 
common  schools  of  such  town.     And  such  teachers  sharing  in  the  money  s) 
appropriated  and  paid  shall  be  allowed  such  amount  in  installments  herein 
provided  as  long  as  they  continue  to  reside  in  such  town,  but  no  longer,  and 
they  shall,  in  receiving  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  act,  be  deemed  to  be 
retired  from  teaching  and  placed  upon  a  roll  kept  by  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  as  superannuated  and  retired  teachers. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  voto  has  been  had  on  the  proposition  provided  to  be  so  sub- 
mitted by  this  act  in  any  town,  and  such  vote  shall  have  been  against  th»» 
teach  rs'  pension  fund,  another  vot^  on  iho  same  tjuestion  shall  not  be  taken 
again  within  three  years  of  the  first  vote  so  taken  (subject,  however,  if  not 
physically  disabled,  to  perform  such  service  in  the  place  of  any  teacher  tempi»- 
rarily  absent  or  disqualified,  as  the  school  commissioner  may  require  and 
direct  without  additional  compensation  ).* 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  iniinediatelv. 


CHAP.  768. 

AN  ACT  authorizinp^  tlie  state  superiuteudent  of   public  instruction 

to  appoint  hi-*  chief  clerk  as  second  deputy. 

TTie  PeapU  of  the  State  of  New   Tork^  represented  in  SenaU 
a/nd  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  his  chief  clerk  as  second  deputy  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  have  j)ower  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  deputy  super* 
intendent  of  public  instruction;  and  such  second  deputy  shall  not  reoeiiw  any 
extra  salary  by  reason  of  such  appointment.^ 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

*  Thid  bracketed  clause  should  oome  a*  th  « cl  Re  of  se j%ion  2.    The  mlKake  of  the 
departmeat  was  n-jt  d.scovered  cUi  the  la«7  was  signed. 
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CHAP.  987. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  code 
of  public  instruction  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   Tork^  repreaerUed  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  to  be  prepared  under  his  supervision,  and  to  be 
printed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  contained  in  section  forty-eight,  article 
sixteen,  title  fifteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty -six  of  the  laws  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  *'An  act  to  revise,  amend  and  consoli- 
date the  general  acts  relating  to  public  instruction,"  and  known  as  the 
'*  consolidated  school  law,'*  an  edition  of  the  code  of  public  instruction,  ci  n- 
taining  the  said  consolidated  school  law,  with  brief  annotations,  embodying 
such  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  state  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  as  are  applicable  thereto,  and  such  comments,  explanations, 
instructions  and  subjects  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient;  and  to 
furnish  to  each  of  the  school  districts  of  the  state  one  copy  thereof,  to  be  sub- 
stantially bound  in  law  sheep,  which  copy  shall  be  deposited  with  the  trustee 
or  trustees,  and  kept  by  him  <t  them  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
district.  The  copies  of  said  code  so  distributed  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  several  school  districts  receiving  tlie  same,  and  there  shall  be  plianly 
inscribed  on  the  outside  of  the  cover  of  eacli  copy  of  said  code  the  following 

words,  namely:  This  code  is  the  property  of  school  district  number ,  town 

of ,  county  of ;  the  blank  spaces  being  filled  by  the  number  of  the 

district  and  Uie  name  of  the  town  and  county  in  which  such  district  is  situate. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, to  defray  the  expense  of  carrving  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  said  superintendent. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shull  take  effect  immediately. 


CHAPTEB  573;  LAWS  OF  1892. 

AN  ACT  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools  and  public  libraries. 

Approved  May  14, 18©2. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  of  the  above-entitled  chapter  are  contained  in  and 
constitute  title  18  of  the  consolidated  school  law  or  18d4,  chapter  566  of  the 
Laws  of  1894,  relating'to  '*  common  schools  and  public  libraries." 

*  Sec.  9 .  The  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  directed  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state  by  section  four  of  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  nhall 
continue  to  be  appropriated  and  shall  be  known  as  school  library  moneys  and 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  formation  or  extension  of 
common  school  libraries,  and  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  state  school 
library  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  the  teachers  of  this  state,  to  be  circu- 
lated under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  may  establish.  ^1  payments  for  said  state  school  library  shall  be 
made  by  the  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  upon  bills  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

*  Aj  amended  bj  eectlon  1,  chapter  648,  Lawg  of  1896. 
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Sec.  10.  For  the  fisc«al  year  beginning  October  first,  eighteen  Imndred  an«l 
ninety -two,  but  not  iliereatier.  out  of  buid  tifty-five  thousaiul  dollars  sch<>»l 
library  money,  there  shall  be  paid  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  public 
library  money,  and  said  twenty-five  thoik*and  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  tlie 
treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  according  to  an  apportionment 
to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  free  libraries  by  the  regents  in  accordance  wiili 

Hieir  rules  and  authenticated  by  the  university  seal;  provided  that  none  of 
lis  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those  approved  or  selected  aii'l 
furnished  by  the  regent*^;  that  no  kx*ality  shall  share  in  the  apportionmei  i 
unlt'bs  it  shall  raise  for  the  same  purpose  not  less  than  an  eiiual  amount  from 
taxation  or  other  local  sources;  that  for  any  part  of  the  apportionment  ri'  t 
payable  directly  to  the  library  trustees  the  regents  shall  file  with  the  coiiu'- 
troller  proper  vouchers  showing  that  it  luis  been  spent  in  accordance  with  law 
exclusively  for  books  for  free  public  libraries  or  lor  proper  expenses  incurr--«l 
for  their  benefit;  and  that  books  paid  for  by  the  state  shall  be  subject  to  return 
to  tln^  regents  wlienever  the  library  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  tiie 
ordinances  under  which  it  stKiured  them. 

Sec.  11.  Repeals. —  Section  four,  chapter  two  liundred  and  thirty-seven  cf 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thir  y-eight  is  hereby  repealed,  and  sections 
one  to  nine  of  this  act  are  liereby  substituted  for  title  eight  of  chapter  fi^v 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  whi-  li 
said  title  eight  is  hereby  repealed;  and  all  other  acts  repugnant  to  or  inc»>n- 
eistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are,  so  far  as  they  are  so  inconsisteni. 
hereby  repealed . 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Moneys  collected  in  the  county  of  Richmond  on  account 
of  licenses,  etc.,  for  sale  of  liquor,  for  benefit  of  common 
schools. 

CHAP.  762. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  entitleti 
**An  act  for  the  benefit  of  common  Hchools  in  the  county  of  Rich- 
mond," passed  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

I7is  People  of  the  State  of  New   YorJcj  represented  in  Senate 

a7id  Assembly^  do  enact  oh  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety- seven  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  aj* 
follows: 

S'M\  1.  All  moneys  collected  in  the  county  of  Richmond  for  and  on  account 
of  licenses,  penalties  and  lines  for  the  sale  of  li(iuor.  and  all  moneys  whicli 
have  been  heretofore  collected  for  lic<'nses,  penalties  and  lines  for  the  sale  I't 
li(£Uors  in  said  county,  and  now  in  the  hands  ot'  supervisors,  or  any  of  then, 
or  in  the  treasury  of  said  county,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  tli* 
said  county  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  in  the  said  county;  sai'l 
moneys  to  be  apportioned  by  the  sch  ol  commissioners  of  s«iid  county  amor>r 
the  several  school  districts  thereof  and  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  upon  ih- 
order  of  the  school  commissioner  tt>  tho  proper  scrhool  otlicers,  authorized  to 
receive  tlie  same  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  the  apportionment  aii<l 
distribution  of  school  moneys  received  from  the  state;  provided,  however,  thut 
all  the  moneys  collected  in  and  received  from  each  town  in  said  county  shall 
be  distributed  «and  apportioned  anions  the  several  school  districts  in  each 
town  respectively:  and  it  is  hereby  further  provided,  that  where  a  school  dis- 
trict lies  partly  in  one  town  and  partly  in  an  adjoining  town  or  towns,  tliat 
such  school  district  or  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  distribution  ard 
ap|M)rtionment  of  said  school  moneys,  from  each  of  said  towns,  in  proportion 
to  the  attendance  of  scholars  from  the  said  towns  respectively. 
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CHAP.    1031. 

AN  ACT  to  encourage  and  to  promote  the  professional  training  of 

teachers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Aseemblyy  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education  or  the  public  school  authorities  of  any 
city,  except  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  any  village  employing  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  may  establisli,  maintain,  direct  and  control  one  or  more 
schools  or  classes  for  the  professional  instruction  and  training  of  teachers  in 
the  principles  of  education  and  in  the  method  of  instruction  for  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  weeks  in  each  school  year. 

Sec.  2.  Towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  these  schools  and  classes 
established  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  heretofore  established  and  maintained  for 
similar  purposes,  and  whose  requirements  for  admission,  and  whose  course  of 
studies  are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  under  whose  direction  such  classes  shall  be  conducted,  the 
said  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  in  each  year  to  set  apart, 
to  apportion  and  to  pay  from  th»*  free  school  fund  one  dollar  for  each  wecK  of 
instruction  of  each  pupil,  provided,  however,  that  said  apportionment  and 
payment  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
each  year.  Such  apportionment  and  payment  shall  be  made  upon  the  report 
of  the  local  Buperintf»ndent  of  schools  filed  with  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer  for  the 
amount  apportioned. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  total  sum  to  be  apportioned  and  to  be  paid,  as  provided  bv  section 
two  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  said  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
apportion  to  each  school  and  class  its  pro  rata  of  said  sum  upon  the  basis 
described  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  After  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no  person 
shall  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of 
any  city  authorized  by  law  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  not 
had  successful  experience  in  teaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  has  not  completed  a  three  years'  course  in,  and  graduated  from  a 
high  school  or  academy  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  from  some 
institution  of  learning  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same 
authority,  and  who,  subsequently  to  such  ^aduation,  has  not  graduated  from 
a  school  or  class  for  the  professional  trainmg  of  teachers,  havmg  a  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks,  approved  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  restrict 
any  board  of  education  of  any  city  from  requiring  such  additional  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  as  said  board  may  determine ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
act  preclude  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  from  accepting  the 
diploma  of  any  state  normal  and  training  school  of  the  state  of  New  York,  or 
a  state  certificate  obtained  on  examination,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  prepara- 
tion in  scholarship  and  professional  training  herein  required . 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CHAP.   1041  .♦ 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law  providing  for  the  study 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  in 
connection  with  physiology  an^  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Sfew   ybrky  represented  in  Senate 
a/nd  Assernbli/y  do  enact  as  foUowa  : 

Section  1.  Sections  nineteen  and  twenty  of  article  fifteen  of  the  consolidated 
Bchool  law  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects 
on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  for  not  less 
than  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks  in  each  year  in  all  grades 
below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  in  all  schools  under  state  control,  or 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  and  also  in  all  schools  connected 
with  reformatory  institutions.  All  pupils  must  continue  such  study  till  they 
have  passed  satisfactorily  the  required  primary,  intermediate  or  high  school 
test  in  the  same,  according  to  their  respective  grades.  All  regents'  examina- 
tions in  physiology  and  hygiene  shall  include  a  due  proportion  of  q-iestions  on 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  effe<'t8 
on  the  human  system.  The  local  school  authorities  shall  provide  facilities  and 
definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  All 
pupils  who  can  read  shall  study  this  subject  from  suitable  text-booKs,  but 
pupils  unable  to  read  shall  be  instructed  in  it  orally  by  teachers  using  text- 
Dooks  adapted  for  such  instruction  as  a  guide  and  standard,  and  these  text- 
books shall  be  graded  to  the  capacities  of  primary,  intermediate  and  high 
school  pupils.  For  students  below  high  school  grade  they  shall  give  at  lea>t 
one-fifth  their  space,  and  for  students  of  high  school  grade  shall  give  not  K-ss 
than  twenty  pages  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics, but  pages  on  this  subject  in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book 
shall  not  be  counted  in  meeting  the  minimum.  No  text-book  on  physiology 
not  conforming  to  this  act  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools  except  so  long 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  any  contract  existing  on  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

See.  20.  In  all  normal  schools,  teachers'  training  classes  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subject,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it.  No  state  school  money  shall  be  paid  for  the  l)enefit  of  any  dis- 
trict, city,  normal  or  other  school  herein  mentioned,  until  the  ofiicer  or  boanl 
having  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  such  school  has  filed  with  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  in  each  case  to  disburse  the  state  school  money  for  such 
school  an  afiidavit  made  by  such  officer,  or  b^  the  president  or  secretary  of 
such  board,  that  he  has  made  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  facts  and  that 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and  belief  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act  have  been  faithfully  complied  with  during  tlie  preceding  school  year. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five. 

*  The  above  entitled  act  purports  to  be  an  amendment  of  sections  10  and  20  of  article  15 
of  the  (Tonsolidated  School  Law  (chapter  550,  Laws  of  1894).  It  intended  to  amend  sections  19 
and  20  of  title  15  of  said  Consolidated  Law.  Article  15  of  title  15  of  said  OonsoUdated  Law 
relates  to  **  Arbor  Day,'*  and  does  not  contain  any  sections  numbM^  19  and  20.  The  aald  cbaptsr 
1041  is  deemed  to  be  an  independent  statute,  and  not  a  part  of  the  OonsoUdated  BcAumI  Law. 
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